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FOREWORD 


To AN increasing degree we are seeing 
today what seems to be a new woman— 
with new interests, new responsibilities, 
and new ways of doing things. What 
has changed and is still changing, of 
course, is not woman. herself but her 
status in a rapidly developing social 
order, and her ways and means of 
securing satisfactions and making con- 
tributions to social life under the 
changed conditions in which she has to 
function. When the clash of opinion 
.about the question of woman’s sphere 
and of her activities viewed in the light 
of the traditional ideas about her 
sphere, subsides enough to permit a 
glimpse at the principles about whom 
the controversy rages, we are con- 
fronted with the rather simple phe- 
nomena of a group of human beings 
struggling with the age old problem of 
finding satisfactions for normal and 
universal desires and wishes under a 
particular set of physical and social 
arrangements. There is nothing new, 
then, in the fundamentals of the prob- 
lem confronting women to-day, which 
are the same as they have been in time 
past and will continue to be in the 
future, namely, adjustment to the 
world in which they live to the end that 
life may yield a maximum of satisfac- 
tion and development. 

Much of the confusion in thought 
over the “vexed question” of woman’s 
sphere arises, on the one hand, because 
of the general tendency to view the 
whole range of woman’s activities in 
the light of her child-bearing function; 
and, on the other, because of the fairly 
universal proneness to forget that 
ideas and institutions are products of 
experience and must inevitably change 
as experiences change if the same objec- 


tive is to be achieved, or if satisfactory 


adjustments once obtained are to be 
continued. 

To those who are accustomed to 
think of society in its dynamic rather 
than its static aspects, there is nothing 
surprising or unusual about the so- 
called woman movement; rather it 
appears as the normal and more or less 
to be expected result of the inevitable 
conflict that occurs when ideas and 
institutions originating and becoming 
formalized under one act of surrounding 
conditions are carried over into a 
changed setting and expected to serve 
as adequate standards and guides to 
conduct after the conditions under 
which they were formulated have long 
since ceased to exist. When it is once 
understood that habits of thought and 
institutions have a way of tending to 
persist long after their day of usefulness 
has passed, even though in time they 
may come to be the means of thwarting 
the very interests that they formerly 
served, what is happening in the woman 
movement will be recognized as a 
necessary revaluation of old standards 
and procedures as means of achieving 
certain ends, and not at all as a change 
in the ends themselves. 

Women are essentially the same 
today as they have always been (and 
with the developments of modern 
psychological knowledge may turn out 
to be much less different from men 
than was formerly supposed), and their 
problems are different only in the de- 
tails of their manifestation. To seek 
satisfaction and self expression in 
activity which is enjoyed in the pres- 
ence of and association with one’s fellow 
human beings is no less a desirable 
pursuit for women than for men, and 
indeed has ever been the impelling 
force which has accounted for most 
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that has happened in the past to both 
men and women. ‘The fact that im the 
course of time attitudes of mind and 
standard ways of procedure with 
reference to the normal and proper 
activities of each sex in securing these 
satisfactions have developed, is only to 
state that the human mind has a 
tendency to act that way, and in no 
way justifies any particular set of 
attitudes, nor gives them a claim to 
permanency. 

The prevailing ideas and attitudes 
held by both men and women about 
the position and sphere of women in 
society are largely the product of the 
particular economic and social ar- 
rangements that prevailed prior to the 
industrial revolution, when society, eco- 
nomically and socially, was organized 
primarily around the home as the pro- 
ducing unit, and before standards of 
value had become so definitely identi- 
fied with a money standard as in our 
present price and profit economy. 
Under these conditions the contribu- 
tions of men and women alike to the 
social whole were measured in terms of 
satisfactions given and not indirectly 
in terms of the price they would com- 
mand in the market as is the case today. 
Under such conditions the achieve- 
ments of women were recognized along 
with those of men as productive and 
the contribution of the wife in the eyes 
of society was no less valuable than 
that of the man. She was at the same 
time wife, mother, and manager of the 
social destinies of the household. Thus 
economic, social, and leisure time ac- 
tivities were coUrdinated into a social 
whole that was intimately connected 
with the daily process of living. 

The situation today has entirely 
changed. If the same satisfactions 
that were achieved under the earlier 
conditions are to be maintained it can 
be done only through a change in the 
status and activities of women. As is 


elsewhere described in this volume, 
modern industrial processes have 
robbed the home of every vestige of its 
former economic function and in so 
doing has left there for the women only 
those services to perform which al- 
though beautifully described as value- 
less, are not generally recognized as 
valuable. In a vain endeavor to main- 
tain the status quo and to inject impor- 
tance into a position that has been 
shorn of an important function we fall 
back on eloquence and hear much of the 
“priceless position” that woman holds 
in the modern world. 

To say that woman holds a “price- 
less position” when we live in a price 
economy, where standards of value are 
money standards, is to place her among 
the necessary though non-valuable 
assets of Society. To attempt to give 
her rating on some basis other than our 
accepted measure of value is to place 
her outside the present economic and 
social scheme of organization in a posi- 
tion somewhat analagous to that of air 
and water, the notoriously necessary 
though valueless commodities which 
economists mention and appraise and 
then brush aside because they are 
“priceless.” 

The objectively minded are aware 
of the fact that gradual changes have 
been taking place in the life of woman- 
kind for many decades. It is certain 
that in this age of social unrest and 
heightened social consciousness, when 
almost every custom and institution of 
society has been subjected to closer 
observation by the critically minded, 
women and their position have been 
pushed into the foreground of the dis- 
cussion. For this reason, a study of 
the present transitional period and 
some attempt to understand the new 
trends of thought and action that are 
developing is timely. It is fully recog- 
nized by the special editor and by the 
contributors to this volume that the 
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fluid and constantly changing state of 
existing conditions makes it impossible 
to draw clearly formulated conclusions. 
The most that can be done is to point 
out some of the outstanding problems, 
to present such facts as can be fairly 


well authenticated, to indicate tend” 


, encies and trends, to define objective 


and to mention some possible outcome: 
in. the light of past experience. 
. Viva Boorne. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


‘he Educational Opportunities of American Women— 
Theoretical and Actual 


By Wituystine GoopseLL Pa.D. 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


URING the first decade of the 
twentieth century it became in- 
creasingly evident that the long strug- 
gle of two generations to secure equality 
of educational opportunity for the 
women of America was all but won. 
The gloomy prophecies of opponents 
of the cause, that the exacting re- 
quirements of higher education would 
undermine the health of young women, 
make all tco evident their innate intel- 
lectual inferiority, destroy their femi- 
nine charm, and dispose them to neg- 
lect home and offspring in a feverish 
pursuit of the mysteries of integral 
calculus or atomic energy, had proved 
to be without foundation. Young 
women had abundantly demonstrated 
that they could successfully pursue 
courses in the liberal arts without suf- 
fering from a physical or mental 
breakdown and that they could en- 
rich their minds without impoverishing 
their hearts. 

No doubt the cause of the higher 
education of women has received power- 
ful support from changing economic 
conditions, as well as from the intel- 
lectual achievements of the women 
students themselves. The steady in- 
flux of women into paid employments, 
which gained powerful headway after 
the opening of the century, played 
havoc with the ancient tradition that if 
a woman failed to marry she must be- 
come a dependent in the home of 
some reluctant relative bound to sup- 
port her. This forlorn spinster type, 
so vividly described by Charlotte 
Bronté in Shirley, had been succeeded 
by the single woman, trained to earn 
her living and look the world in the face 


with self-respect. Not only was popu- 
lar opinion swinging round to the 
theory that economic independence 
is as honorable a condition for women 
as for men, but the necessary relation 
between education and economic ad- 
vancement was clearly perceived in the 
case of women as it had long been 
understood in the case of men. A 
changing world was forcing even the 
most recalcitrant to accept Views con- 
cerning the abilities and sphere of 
women that would have been stigma- 
tized as ridiculous and subversive a 
generation before. 


WOMEN AND GIRLS IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


In the field of secondary education 
girls have had equal educational oppor- 
tunities with their brothers for many 


. years. It is noteworthy that the en- 


1 


rollment of girls has tended to exceed 
that of boys since the eighties of the 
last century. In Bulletin 39, issued 
by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion in 1927, the number of girls en- 
rolled in public secondary schools in 
1925-26 is given as 1,971,083, while 
the number of boys is 1,786,383. The 
girls outnumbered the boys by 174,700. 
No doubt this disparity is due to the 
earlier entrance of boys into paid occu- 
pations and will tend to disappear as 
larger numbers of girls become self- 
supporting. 


WOMEN STUDENTS IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 
Turning from the secondary educa- 
tion of girls to collegiate and university 
education we pass into a more con- 
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tentious domain, where equal opportu- 
nities are not yet conceded to women. 
Although public opinion has been 
pretty well won over to the view that 
women are as deserving of higher educa- 
tion as men, it is not yet ready to con- 
cede that, in the interests of efficiency, 
equal educational advantages and 
economy, to mention no other reasons, 
coeducation im colleges and universities 
is the best means of securing to women 
opportunity for advanced education. 
In the seaboard states of the East 
and to a limited extent in the South 
the prejudice against the admission 
of women to old, established univer- 
sities, in whose academic shades men 
have so long walked alone, still lives 
on. Hence-the establishment of the 
separate women’s colleges, which have 
gathered unto themselves in the course 
of fifty years or less, no little prestige 
and influence. 

During the last quarter-century 
there has been an almost spectacular 
increase in the enrollment cf women 
in both the public and private colleges 
and universities of the country. In 
public institutions of learning the en- 
rollment has leaped from 9,084 in 1902- 
03 to 90,363 in 1925-26—a gain of 
nearly 1000 per cent.! Very great also 
has been the increase in the enrollment 
of women in the collegiate depart- 
ments of privately controlled institu- 
tions. Here the gain has been 498 
per cent in the same period. Three 
years ago the ratio of women to men 
in the collegiate departments of public 
universities and colleges was three to 
five; in private institutions the corre- 
sponding ratio was almost four to five. 
Obviously, if the army of women seek- 
ing collegiate education continues to 
grow at the same rate as in the past 
twenty years, there will be as many 
women as men receiving bachelor’s 


1 Figures taken from the reports and bulletins 
issued by the Bureau of Education. 


degrees a decade hence. Indeed in 
1926, if the Bureau’s figures do not err, 
22,863 first degrees in arts and sciences 
were conferred upon women and 23,775 
upon men, which means that 96 per 
cent as Many women as men received 
the A.B. degree in that year. How- 
ever, if all first degrees are included— 
and there are many varieties—the ratio 
of women recipients to men was less 
than three to four. 

In the graduate schools of our uni- 
versities the increase in enrollment of 
women students is no less remarkable. 
From a total of 1,838 woren pursuing 
graduate courses in 1902-03, the num- 
ber had swelled in 1926 to 12,341—a 
gain of 671 per cent. By that year, 
also, the ratio of women to men in 
graduate (non-professional) depart- 
ments was approximately three to five, 
although the ratio of degrees conferred 
was respectively somewhat less than 
one to two. 


LIMITATIONS on EDUCATIONAL Opror- 
TUNITIES FOR WOMEN IN UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Perhaps even more signiñcant of the 
spread of liberal ideas regarding the 
higher education of women is the lower- 
ing of the bars of most of the state 
universities in the South against the 
admission of women to equal opportu- 
nities in all departments. In 1902-03 
the universities of Virginia, Maryland, 
Georgia and Louisiana reported to the 
Bureau of Education no women stu- 
dents enrolled, while only three were 
pursuing courses in the University 
af North Carolina. In that same year 
the solid South, outside of Texas, had 
just seven women enrolled for graduate 
study in state universities and colleges. 
Striking progress has been made in this 
conservative section in the last twenty 
years. ‘There was, in 1925-26, not a 
state university in the Souzh in which 
no women were enrolled save the Uni- 
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versity of Florida. However, 
battle for equal educational opportu- 
nities in this region has not yet been 
won. The University of Virginia, 
founded largely through the efforts of 
that prince of democrats, Thomas 
Jefferson, still refuses to admit women 
except under definite restrictions. In 
proof whereof note the statements on 
“Admission of Women” in the uni- 
versity catalogue for 1927-28 (p. 214). 
Here the public is informed that 


Women are admitted as candidates for the 
vocational degrees of Bachelor of Science 
in a Special Subject, Bachelor of Science 
in Architecture, and Bachelor of Science in 
Commerce. 


In addition to the requirements ex- 
acted of young men, the state of Vir- 
ginia demands of its daughters, who 
seek higher education in its publicly 
supported university, that they be 


at least twenty years old, and able to show 
by proper certificate, the completion in a 
standard college—of at least thirty session 
hours (sixty semester hours), of courses of 
college grade, in not less than eighteen 
calendar months. 


In other words the university requires 
that all women who matriculate in the 
vocational departments, which alone 
are open to them, shall have completed 
the first two years of collegiate work in 
the College of William and Mary, in 
some one of the privately controlled 
colleges admitting women, or in a more 
generous public institution of learning 
outside the state. No wonder the 
University of Virginia was able, in 
1925-26, to preserve its charming 
college halls and grounds free from the 
undesired presence of women, save for 
a doughty band of seventeen aggressive 
females! In that year one woman was 
granted a degree in arts and sciences, 
while twelve received degrees in educa- 
tion, one in law and three in medicine. 
Clearly, the University of Virginia has 


the. 


taken its stand firmly on the ground 
that funds appropriated by the state 
legislature for public, higher education, 
may properly be expended in main- 
taining a university almost wholly for 
men. 

The University of North Carolina, 
which has for some time been winning 
laurels because of its progressive poli- 
cies and able faculty, has also seen fit 
to restrict the admission of women. 
The university catalogue of 1927-28 
declares: 


In the College of Liberal Arts, the School 
of Education, and the School of Commerce, 
the University does not admit women 
students with less than junior standing. 


Women, however, may be admitted 
to special courses, such as the pre- 
medical and pre-dental, and those lead- 
ing to ‘‘specialized scientific degrees,” 
“when the work is not to be obtained 
in a college for women.” ‘This age- 
old traditional policy of discrimi- 
nating against women has had a note- 
worthy result. While the combined 
collegiate enrollment of women at the 
Universities of Virginia and North 
Carolina was only 118 (in 1925-26) the 
neighboring universities of South 
Carolina and West Virginia were 
educating respectively, 411 and 855 
of the women of the state. 

With respect to the eastern universi- 
ties of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton 
not much change in attitude toward 
the education of women can be recorded 
at the end of a quarter-century. In 
1925-26 no first degrees and no degrees 
for graduate courses except in educa- 
tion (thirty-four) were granted to 
women from the oldest of American 
universities, still sacrosanct to the uses 
ofman. Yale, however, made a better 
showing, since it conferred on women 
fourteen first degrees—two in fine arts, 
six in music, two in nursing, two in 
law and two in medicine. Moreover, 
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twenty women received advanced de- 
grees from the graduate school at 
Yale. 

In contradistinction to the restrictive 
policies of these New England universi- 
ties it is encouraging to note the liberal 
attitude toward the education of 
women taken by two of our older 
metropolitan universities—Columbia 
and Pennsylvania. While the former 
maintains a college of liberal arts for 
women (Barnard) separate from that 
for’ men, almost the last barriers 
against the graduate and professional 
training of women have fallen. In 
1925-26, 1,136 graduate degrees were 
conferred upon women at Columbia, 
as compared with 881 upon men—a 
ratio of more than five to four in favor 
of women. The University of Pennsy]- 
vania has gone further than Columbia 
in one respect, since it admits women 
not only to its graduate courses but 
to its undergraduate school of arts and 
sciences, in which 1,028 women were 
enrolled in the year under considera- 
tion 


PRIVATELY CONTROLLED COLLEGES FOR 
WOMEN 


Nothing has hitherto been said con- 
cerning the privately controlled col- 
leges for women which are so numerous 
east of the Mississippi River and in the 
South; yet a considerable proportion 
of the wormen of the United States 
receive their collegiate instruction in 
these institutions. In sixteen of the 
older and more eminent of these col- 
leges there were more than 14,000 
women enrolled in 1925-26. Obviously 
this country, like many European 
nations, still believes in a segregated, 
somewhat ‘‘cloistered” education for 
young women. 

With respect to the important matter 
of gifts and bequests for the support 
of higher education in America there 
exists at present a marked disparity 


in the case of institutions for men and 
those for women. The last Bulletin . 
of the Bureau of Education will make 
this abundantly clear. Let us take 
five of the outstanding universities 
educating chiefly men and five of the 
best known colleges for women and 
compare the amounts received in gifts 
in the year 1925-26. 


eo at Private 
Institutions for Women Binclackoni 
Mount Holyoke................ $274,643 
Wellesley .......... 0.00 eeeeeeee 752,335 
DE EE E EE E E E 484,249 
STOUCHER ccs eee es nde re teas 686,419 
Bryn Mawr........¢.ccceeeeues 179,000 

Se ops ‘ Private 
Institutions Chiefly for Men Bonefackions 
PIOIVANE Sie sie uae ae eas $9,146,325 
VGlGs cc cactoled saeco se bsacens 4,742,896 
Columbia... ..,. sene seresssua. 4,007,014 
Johns Hopkins................. 4,053,617 
University of Pennsylvania... ... 601,683 


With the exception of the University 
of Pennsylvania, which seems to have 
fallen upon a lean year, each of the 
men’s universities received millions in 
gifts, while the largest total of bene- 
factions made to any of the women’s 
colleges was $752,335 to Wellesley. 
Three out of five of the women’s 
colleges were given less than $500,000 
and one (Bryn Mawr) received only 
$179,000. 

It will no doubt be objected that it 
is unfair to compare the benefactions 
made to large universities, offering a 
wealth of graduate and professional 
training, and affording generous oppor- 
tunities for research, with the gifts 
made to women’s colleges, whose work 
is chiefly collegiate. No doubt this 
objection is well grounded; yet the 
matter is not disposed of by this ad- 
mission. A comparison af the income 
per student from productive funds, in 
three New England colleges for men, 
and in three for women, will make plain 
that the former had a far higher per 
capita return from invested capital 
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than the latter. If the productive 
funds of Bowdoin, Amherst and Wil- 
liams colleges for men, as reported to 
the Bureau of Education in 1925-26, 
were invested at 5 per cent the income 
per student in these colleges would be 
$685 at Ambherst, $336 at Williams 
and nearly $426 at Bowdoin. On the 
other hand, the per capita student in- 
come of the women’s colleges, assum- 
ing, as 1n the case of the men’s institu- 
tions, that their invested funds yielded 
a 5 per cent income, was as follows: 
Wellesley $168, Mount Holyoke $109, 
and Smith $107. 

When we ask why these inequalities 
exist—inequalities which, m the case 
of the historic universities for men, are 
not wholly explained by the larger 
social service they render—the reasons 
are not far to seek. The men’s uni- 
versities of the East are old institutions, 
surrounded by an aura of prestige in 
the public mind, and blessed with 
influential and wealthy bodies of 
alumni. On the other hand the wom- 
- en’s colleges are relatively young 
institutions with comparatively small 
groups of alumnae, in whose member- 
ship are few outstanding women of 
wealth and influence who can assume 
the rôle of loyal and generous bene- 
factors to their Alma Mater. When 
the wealthy patrons of higher educa- 
tion in America are moved to make 
munificent gifts to universities and 
colleges they are apt to select those in 
which they or their sons have wooed the 
Muses; or, if they become interested 
in other institutions of learning, these 
are almost invariably universities 
whose age and scholarly traditions 
unite to make them eminent. Un- 
questionably, the higher education 
of women has failed as yet to make 
more than a feeble appeal to those 
captains of finance and industry who 
so royally endow universities for men. 
Until the attitude of aloof indifference 


to the education of women, which 
appears to exist among these educa- 
tional benefactors, breaks down, it is 
safe to prophesy that colleges for 
women. will continue to struggle against 
crippling financial odds. 

This situation recently called forth 
a vigorous protest from seven presi- 
dents and deans of:well-known colleges 
for women in the East. After pointing 
out the services rendered to society 
by the alumnae of women’s colleges— 
married and unmarried—as teachers, 
deans and advisers, physicians, re- 
search workers, journalists and leaders 
of humanitarian social causes, the 
writers declare that, if the good work 
of these colleges in giving women “as 
solid, as intelligent and as farseeing”’ 
an education as their brothers, is to go 
on, these institutions must be finan- 
cially established so that they will 
neither “slip backward” nor be “un- 
able to advance.” This, of course, is 
the crux of the matter, and the writers 
go on to ask the challenging question: 


Are we in America prepared to admit the 
right of women to the same quality of edu- 
cational opportunity as men? If we are, it 
follows that the institutions for women 
should receive financial support in propor- 
tion to the tasks laid upon them. Such 
support has not so far been given.? 


OPPORTUNITIES OF WOMEN FOR 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Up to this point we have been con- 
sidering the academic education of 
women. What of professional train- 
ing? There can be no question that 
in this educational field, the ancient 
theory that woman’s domain is almost 
exclusively the domestic circle, has 
operated as a powerful influence to keep 
women out of the historic professions 
of law, medicine, and theology, to say 
nothing of dentistry, pharmacy, archi- 


2 Ailantic Monthly, November, 1927, pp. 
577-584, 
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tecture and journalism. Only in the 
profession of teaching have women 
been welcome for three generations, 
and then, chiefly, to the more unre- 
munerative posts not involving admin- 
istrative authority and prestige. This 
question will be more fully considered 
a little later. 

Notwithstanding the strength of the 
prejudice against the admission of 
women to schools of law, medicine and 
theology, and to the practice of those 
ancient professions, social and eco- 
nomic change had done much to under- 
mine the opposition at the opening of 
the twentieth century. In 1902, how- 
ever, only 153 women were enrolled in 
schools of law throughout the United 
States. This is not surprising, since 
in that year only twenty states ad- 
mitted women to the practice of law. 
It was less than nine years ago that 
Virginia, the last state of the Union to 
capitulate, threw down the barrier 
against women and gave them admis- 
sion to the bar on July 1, 1920. Two 
years earlier women had been ad- 
mitted to membership in the American 
Bar Association. With these condi- 
tions in mind, the fact that 2,184 
women were enrolled in schools of law 
in 1925-26 is not without encourage- 
ment to the advocates of professional 
education for women. At present all 
the great law schools of the country, 
publicly and privately controlled, are 
open to women save only Harvard. 
Yet, it was less than a year ago, that 
Columbia University let down the his- 
toric bars against the unrestricted ad- 
mission of qualified women. 


Tue EDUCATIONAL ADVANCE OF 
WOMEN IN THE PROFESSIONS 


Apparently the legal profession does 
not prove strongly attractive to women, 
since the last Census shows only 1,738 
women practicing law in continental 
United States. It is safe to infer, 


however, that the causes of this re- 
stricted number do not Le wholly in 
women’s indifference to the legal pro- 
tessicn. Equal opportunities and in- 
centives for the practice of law by 
women have yet to be attained. Most 
men—and indeed most women—will 
turn for advice to a male lawyer, not 
because he has necessarily had a better 
training but because his contacts with 
practical life have presumably been 
broader and more realistic. 

Elizabeth Blackwell wes the first 
woman to receive a degree in medicine 
in America and probably in the world. 
The degree was conferred in 1849 at 
Geneva, University, a small institution 
in the state of New York. Since that 
historic year—a landmark in the med- 
ical traming of women—a small army 
of women has entered the profession of 
medicine. At the present time every 
important medical school in the coun- 
try has opened its doors to women 
with the sole exception of Harvard 
University. Yet it cannot be said that 
women. are making liberal use of their 
opportunities for medical training. 
Indeed, the enrollment of women in 
medical schools seems to be actually 
decreasing. In 1902-03 there were 
1,280 women pursuing courses in med- 
icine. Eleven years later the number 
had fallen to 832. In 1917-18, prob- 
ably owing to war conditions, the en- 
rollment had dropped still further to 
643. During the last five years the 
number of women studying medicine 
has fluctuated. In 1923-24 it was 
1,184 and two years later (our most 
recent figure) it had again fallen to 
992. Itis rather surprising, in view of 
the widespread belief that the medical 
profession makes a powerfu! appeal to 
women, to discover that in 1925-26 
there were only 45.4 per cert as many 
women pursuing medical courses as 
were studying law, and that more than 
twice as many women received legal 
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degrees as medical. Yet the last 
Census gives the number of women 
physicians and surgeons in practice as 
7,219. 

No doubt the reasons why so few 
women are entering the medical pro- 
fession are various. The preparation 
is long and arduous and unless a 
woman has excellent health and ample 
vigor she may find that the demands 
made upon her strength by even a 
moderately successful practice are be- 
yond her capacity to meet. More- 
over, she must have some means of 
support to fall back upon during those 
barren years when she is slowly 
building up a practice in a social 
milieu that has by no means abandoned 
its prejudice against women physicians. 

But these are probably minor reasons 
why women are not flocking into medi- 
cal work. One of the chief explana- 
tions lies in the fact of the very general 
discrimination against women in the 
appointments to mterneships in hos- 
pitals and in the opportunities for 
clinical experience. So flagrant was 
this discrimination at the close of the 
nineteenth century that Dr. Mary 
Jacobi drew up a bill, which was in- 
troduced into the New York Legisla- 
ture in 1897, providing that the 
State Board of Charities should con- 
sist of two women and three men, in- 
stead of three men as then constituted. 
By this action Dr. Jacobi believed that 
she had taken 


The surest way in which to obtam the 
appointment of women physicians in all 
public institutions and the admission of 
women students to the hospitals. 


Much water has flowed under the 
bridge since that day, but the discrim- 
ination against women in appointments 
on hospital staffs still continues, al- 
though signs are not lacking that the 
practice is breaking down. 

. It is a fact not without interest 


that three years ago more women stu- 
dents were enrolled in theology than 
in medicine. The number of women 
theological students in 1925-26 was 
1,454, and the number of first degrees 
conferred in that year was thirty- 
three. This extraordinary disparity 
between the enrollment of women 
students, and the degrees conferred, 
suggests that many women take courses 
in theological schools with no idea of 
obtaining a B.D. degree, or entering 
the profession of the ministry. Never- 
theless the Census of 1920 records 
1,787 women clergymen. 

As for the professions of dentistry 
and pharmacy, they have proved as 
yet not very alluring to women, if we 
may judge by the fact that three years 
ago only 151 women were pursuing 
courses in dentistry, and 810 in phar- 
macy. Journalism, although a rela- 
tively new profession, has proved 
more attractive, with 1,068 women en- 
rolled in its courses in 1925-26. 


NURSING AS A PROFESSION FOR 
WOMEN 


During the last sixty years, nursing 
has climbed from a lowly position, as 
an occupation recruited largely from 
the ranks of the ignorant and unskilled, 
to its present honorable status as a 
profession? which attracts a slowly in- 
creasing bedy of women with college 
training. This tremendous advance is 
chiefly owing to the fact that nursing 
has been blessed with a few remarkable 
leaders—women, like Miss M. Adelaide 
Nutting, of vision, initiative and per- 
sonal force—who have poured out their 
lives in a magnificent effort to lift nurs- 
ing into its proper place as an impor- 
tant profession for women. Asa result 
of their far-seeing, constructive labors, 
nursing is establishing useful connec- 

3 The word “profession” is used to designate 


an occupation with a skilled technique and an 
organized body of well established theory. 
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tions with universities and colleges the 
country over. At the present time ap- 
proximately sixty American colleges 
and universities, exclusive of junior 
colleges, are recorded as taking some 
part in the education of nurses. In 
most instances the relationships es- 
tablished are of large practical benefit. 
Some of these institutions have or- 
ganized schools of nursing on the basis 
of other professional schools, with full 
university status. Examples are found 
in the schools at Yale University and 
Western Reserve. Other universities 
have created graduate schools of nurs- 
ing, of which the well known school at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
opened thirty years ago, is the pioneer. 

In 1926-27, the number of nursing 
schools in the United States was 
2,155 with a student body of 77,768. 
The Census of 1920 records 149,128 
graduate nurses—-a veritable army of 
skilled and educated women minister- 
ing to the sick. Fifty-four per cent of 
all registered nurses are engaged in 
private practice, 23 per cent in admin- 
istration, teaching’ and supervision 
In schools of nursing, and 19 per cent 
in the new and important field of 
public health nursing.4 With the ex- 
ception of teaching, there is no profes- 
sion that has enrolled a tithe of the 
women engaged in nursing. Space 
prevents any consideration of the ur- 
gent educational problems that con- 
front the able women administrators 
in this field. But the most crucial 
question may at least be stated. 
Should not schools of nursing be es- 
tablished independent of the hospitals, 
which have for so many years ex- 
ploited pupil nurses as cheap helpers, 
in order that the students may re- 
ceive a broad and adequate education 
in the scientific theory underlying 
their profession? 


4 From a recent study made by the Commit- 
tee on the Grading of Schools of Nursing. 


Women as TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Tn the forefront of the professions en- 
gaging large numbers of women is edu- 
cation, which public opinion has long 
regarded as an occupation peculiarly 
adapted to the capacities of women. 
From their foundation the normal 
schools of the country have been pre- 
dominantly professional schools for 
women, and the enrollment of men at 
present is merely a fraction of that of 
women. Three years ago there were 
63,337 women in attendance in state 
normal schools (including summer ses- 
sions) and 11,848 men—a ratio of more 
than five women to one man. The 
four-year teachers colleg2s—relatively 
young, degree-granting institutions—of 
which 101 reported to the Bureau of 
Education in 1925-26,5 tell much the 
same tale regarding the preponderance 
of women students, who outnumbered 
the men more than four to one. 

These enrollments indicate that the 
labor of mstructing youth in these 
United States rests chiefly in the hands 
of women. Of the 644,631 public 
elementary school teachers in 1926 
over 88 per cent were women. Even 
in the public high schools the women 
teachers represented 62 per cent of the 
total number. It may safely be said 
that no other country in the world has 
so large a proportion of women in- 
structors in its public secondary schools. 


Tut ADMINISTRATION OF ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION STILL 
LARGELY THE PROVINCE or Men 


When we turn to the ñeld of educa- 
tional administration, comprising posi- 
tions of wide authority and influence 
which command high salaries, how do 
the women stand? Here, indeed, a 
quite different situation is met. In 


sU. S5. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 
39, 1927, p. 18. . 
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sharp contrast to the numerical pre- 
ponderance of women in teaching is 
their numerical inferiority in adminis- 
tration. Not only are the great ma- 
jority of these positions held by men 
but, with some exceptions to be dis- 
cussed later, the administrative posi- 
tions which woren do hold are the less 
responsible ones. 

No doubt a partial explanation of 
this situation lies in the fact that the 
academic and professional education 
of women in the past have þeen in- 
sufficient to fit them for responsible 
administrative work. But this has 
been almost equally true of men, who, 
only within the last decade or so, have 
been turning in considerable. numbers 
to teachers’ colleges and the educational 
departments of state and private uni- 
versities, to secure the professional 
training for their important adminis- 
trative duties that might wisely have 
been obtained years before. Experi- 
ence has very generally been the 
teacher of our state and city superin- 
tendents, our supervisors and our 
principals of public schools, and this 
empirical traming has in large measure 
been denied to women. 

Another explanation of the small 
numbers of women holding adminis- 
trative positions is due to the fact that, 
rightly or wrongly, their tenure of 
office is believed to be less permanent 
because of marriage. But the para- 
mount reason must be sought in social 
tradition—the tradition that women 
are not by nature fitted for adminis- 
trative work. Behind this tradition, 


State Superintendent of Education............. 
Deputy or Assistant Superintendent........... 
County Superintendents.................-.005 
City Superintendents of Schools............... 
Heads of Departments of Education........... 
Directors, Summer Schools................-.. 


of course, lurks the strong preference 
of men for posts involving directive 
authority, their unexpressed feeling 
that such positions are a male preroga~- 
tive, and their unwillingness to permit 
women to encroach upon these age-old 
hereditary rights. This prejudice is 
natural enough, however deplorable it 
may appear to those who hold to the 
theory that appointments to responsi- 
ble positions should be determined by 
merit. Probably only the slow, silent 
forces of time and circumstance will 
break down this ancient complex. 
Women, however, may hasten the proc- 
ess, not by angry protests and acidu- 
lous satire, but by fitting themselves to 
the extent of their capacity for the exer- 
cise of administrative responsibility, 
and by acquitting themselves in such 
positions as do fall to their lot not 
merely well enough but with outstand- 
ing success. It appears that it is 
obligatory upon women in the present 
state of affairs to do their jobs even 
better than men do theirs. 

That the tide has already turned and 
is moving rather strongly in the direc- 
tion of placing women in responsible 
administrative positions seems indi- 
cated by present facts. The Research 
Division of the National Education As- 
sociation has recently compiled some 
significant statistics concerning ““Wom- 
en in Administrative School Positions 
in the United States.” Drawn largely 
from the Educational Directory of 
1928, they represent the latest effort to 
secure reliable information on this live 
topic. The statistics are given below: 


Men Women Total 
TARRI 40 8 48 . 
Oh ace 39 9 48 
Shi Stites 2703 900 3603 
oA cars 2808 45 2853 
wise aoe ds 501 84 585 
eMedia 607 42 649 
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Surely it is a noteworthy fact that 
eight states of the Union—all in the 
West or Southwest—have seen fit by 
election of the people, to place a woman 
in the highest educational position in 
the public school system of the state. 
As has been elsewhere noted in this 
volume, the commonwealths which 
have thus demolished ancient precedent 
are Colorado, Idaho, lowa, Montana, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Washing- 
ton and Wyoming. The nine deputy 
state supermtendents who are women 
are likewise all to be found in west- 
ern states with the exception of Texas 
and Arkansas. Further enccuragement 


Presidents of Colleges and Universities......... 
Presidents of Junior Colleges.................. 
Presidents or Heads of Teachers Colleges..... . 
Principals of State Normal Schools............ 


Principals of City Normal Schools............ 


Principals of Secondary Schools... ...........- 
Principals of Elementary Schools......... .... 


tant sphere of male prercgative marks 
a considerable forward stride in the 
progress of women. To be sure, the 
cities which have appointed women 
to these posts are located in only 
fifteen states, but these common- 
wealths are sprinkled rather impartially 
over the East, South and West. 


ADMINISTRATIVE Status OF WOMEN 
Ix CoLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


With regard to the administrative 
status of women in colleges and 
schools, the outlook is by no means 
disheartening, as the following statis- 
tics will make plain.’ 


Men Women Total 
Adige 291 29 320 
Eou 131 19 150 
TER 86 g 88 
eer ee 115 l 116 
EE 14 12 26 
eto 1,956 169 2,125 
Ria 1,072 1,866 2,938 





may be found in the fact that 900 
women county superintendents have 
been appointed to office in states rang- 
ing from Maine and Connecticut on 
the Atlantic seaboard to California on 
the Pacific. The states having no 
women serving as county superintend- 
ents are Louisiana, Mary_and, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Virginia—all 
in the East and South. 

Perhaps the most dramatic evidence 
of the advancement of women to ad- 
ministrative posts is found in the ap- 
pointment of forty-five women to the 
influential position of city superin- 
tendent of schools. Notwithstanding 
the fact that these pioneer women are 
numerically a mere drop in the bucket 
when compared with the 2,808 men 
holding these offices, 1t yet remains 
true that to have mvaded this impor- 


A study of the figures indicates that 
women make the poorest administra- 
tive showing as principals of state 
normal schools. Only one of these 
strongholds has surrendered to women. 
Their status is similarly lowly in the 
field of teachers’ colleges. It is a 
little surprising, therefora, to discover 
that women are numerically almost 
equal to men as principals of city 
normal schools. Probahly the reason 
lies in the fact that these schools are 
relatively few in number and of minor 
educational influence when compared 
with the well equipped and well staffed 
normal schools established and sup- 
ported by the state. It is not without 
significance that 169 women have se- 
cured the chief administrative posts in 
high schools, since these positions com- 


6 Educational Directory, 1923. Compiled by 
the Research Division of the M. E. A. ý 
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monly involve very fair remuneration, 
especially in our larger cities, and not 
a little responsibility and power. How- 
ever, even in this domain, men out- 
number women more than eleven to 
one. It is m the category of “princi- 
pals of elementary schools” that 
women make a showing that is almost 
startling. That 1,866 women—64 per 
cent of the total number—should be 
‘holding the responsible post of princi- 
pal of an elementary school is a fact 
that should hearten all women laboring 
in the realm of education. 

Not so encouraging is the situation 
in the field of college and university 
education.” It is surely not cause for 
congratulation among those who believe 
in women’s administrative ability that 
only twenty-nine women are presidents 
of senior colleges and not one of a uni- 
versity. This is true despite the fact 
that more than 247,000 women are 
pursuing collegiate courses in this 
country, and despite the further fact 
that the grade A and grade B colleges 
educating women number scores. Not 
even in the old established women’s 
colleges are the presidents always 
women. Witness Smith, Vassar, El- 
mira, Wells, Goucher, Randolph-Macon 
and Rockford (Ill.), all of which are 
administered by men. As new four- 
year colleges for women are established, 
from time to time in the East, the 
tendency seems to be to place a man 
as administrative head. Connecticut 
College for Women, opened in 1915, 
has always rejoiced in a male president 
and the most recent addition to the 
group—the woman’s college at Old 
Bennington, Vermont, soon to be 
opened—will likewise be presided over 
by a man. 

Years ago the late President Harper 
of the University of Chicago, comment- 
ing on the subordinate status of women 


7 See article in this issue—‘‘ Women as College 
Feachers”’ by Marion O. Hawthorne, p. 146. 


in private colleges and state universi- 
ties, declared: 


The fact is that to women do not come 
the opportunities to show their strength 
that come to men. So far as I can ascer- 
tain, during the past year (1901) the ap- 
pointments of women east and west, even 
in coeducational institutions have numbered 
very few, fewer perhaps, than ever before. 
Is this progress? Or is it rather a conces- 
sion to prejudices which, instead of growing 
weaker, are growing stronger? I venture 
to ask the regents of our state universities 
and the trustees of our coeducational 
institutions to consider this question; and I 
think it not inappropriate to suggest for 
the consideration of the trustees of certain 
women’s colleges the question, whether in 
this matter they have given to women the 
full opportunity they deserve.® 


In this vigorous statement, President 
Harper referred to the current preju- 
dice against appointing women to the 
higher grades of professorships. But 
the indictment is no less true of ap- 
pointments to responsible administra- 
tive positions in colleges. As Professor 
Allport has so convincingly shown,’ 
the current “stereotype” that women 
are unfitted intellectually and tempera- 
mentally for administrative offices is a 
rationalization of “wishful thinking” 
on the part of men, and will be dis- 
placed by a more just conception, only 
in the slow course of social experience 
and individual enlightenment. 


Sratus oF WOMEN on COLLEGE AND 
Untversiry FACULTIES 


Space prevents more than a very 
brief account of the status of women 
on college and university faculties. 
In 1924 a committee appointed by the 
American Association of University 
Professors investigated this question 
by means of questionnaires and a study 

8 Report of the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, 1902, I, pp. 661-662. 


° “Seeing Women as They Are,” Harper's 
Magazine, March, 1929. 
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of catalogues. Some interesting re- 
sults were secured. 

In the twenty-nine colleges and 
universities for men (mainly in the 
East) only two women were found 
on the faculty among the nearly two 
thousand men. One of these women 
held a professorship of the third rank 
in the Harvard Medical Schcol and the 
other a professorship of the second rank 
in the Yale School of Education. The 
colleges for‘ women show the following 
figures: 


Men Women 
Professors of first rank.......... 131 168 
Professors of second rank........ 84 188 
Professors of third rank......... 33 Is 
Instructors. 6 essa sioG-b2 oe shoes 53 323 


” As might be expected, the number of 
women in all grades of professorships 
in women’s colleges considerably out- 
number the men. In the realm of 
higher education this is their one happy 
hunting ground and they make good 
use of it. However, it is noteworthy 
that the number of women in the low- 
paid and hard-worked post of instructor 
outnumbered the men six to one. 

When we examine the coeducational 
colleges and universities, supported 
in most instances by the state, the 
status of women on the faculties is seen 
to be markedly inferior. ‘The following 
statistics apply to 104 of these coedu- 
cational institutions. + 

From the following table :t appears 
that women hold 190 out of a total of 


t 
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4,760 full professorships—exactly 4 
percent. Ifthe departments of Home 
Economies and Physical Education 
(conceded to be fields of work appro- 
priate’ to women) be omitted, the 
women hold less than 3 per cent of the 
full professorships. Of ell grades of 
professorships, women hold only 7.9 
per cent, while they hold 23.5 per cent 
of the instructorships—nearly one- 
fourth.!° 

Not only are women in our coeduca- 
tional colleges and state universities 
pretty largely restricted to the positions 
of instructor and assistant professor, 
but it is notorious that the salaries paid 
women holding the same grade of posi- 
tions as men and doing the same work 
are In many instances considerably be- 
low those of men. The answers to the 
committee’s questionnaire dealing with 
salaries show that in 73 per cent of eleven 
women’s colleges and in 53 per cent of 
the fifty-five coeducational colleges, 
reporting on this point, women receive 
equal pay for equal work. In the 47 
per cent of coeducational institutions 
and 27 per cent of women’s colleges 
in which it is frankly acmitted that 
women’s salaries are inferior, the dif- 
ference ranges from 10 per cent to 50 
per cent, the average being 18 per cent. 

The reasons given for the disparity 

10 These statistics are taken from the “Pre- 
liminary Report of Committee W, on Status 


of Women in College and University Faculties,” 
1924, 





Full Professcrs Associate Professors | Assistant Professors Instructors 

Men Women Men Women Men Women “fen Women 
Academic........... 2,147 5 623 71 $03 106 1,319 544 
Education........... 190 ə 42 17 49 15 38 43 
Engineering......... 431 2 162 3 275 4 478 14 
edicine.........-.. 826 4 267 3 352 14 376 17 
BWA E 224 2 13 6 16 6 22 1 
Commerce........... 54 1, 17 0 43 3 109 26 
Agriculture.......... 348 J - 139 0 267 2 218 12 
Journalism.......-.. 18 3 4 0 11 3 10 4 
NGL tala icine E 130 12 14 5 18 13 120 14 
Bible or Theology..... 81 2 ~ 4 2 5 3 13 i 
Home Economics..... 1 53 1 34 0 95 9 243 
Physical Education... 46 a 15 19 27 34 77 199 
Military Science...... 64 2 6 0 56 0 34 0 
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are no doubt familiar to many readers. 
The first is the “operation of the law of 
supply and demand.” That is, there 
are plenty of college women ready 
to accept the lower salary schedules 
and do good work, whereas men need 
the lure of adequate salaries to hold 
them in the educational field. The 
second reason given is the necessity for 
the man to support a family. To 
many persons—men and women alike 
—this appears a valid and convincmg 
consideration. But it might be well to 
pause before accepting it unreservedly 
and inquire what proportion of women 
on the faculty are supporting aged 
or invalided relatives. Furthermore, 
what of the unmarried men instructors 
and professors who share in the high 
salary benefits of their fellows because 
they are men? Would it not be a 
sounder economic policy for colleges 
and universities to adopt the principle 
of equal pay for equal work and then 
make some further provision for those 
members of the faculty, men and 
women, who are supporting family de- 
pendents? As is well known, this 
experiment is being tried out in certain 
industries in European countries with 
considerable success and to an ever- 
increasing extent. 

The third reason offered for salary 
inequalities is the social need of re- 
taining men in college and university 
teaching. With regard to this point 


the committee makes a comment so 
fair and courageous that it should be 
quoted. The members declare that 
they “cannot admit the justice of re- 
quiring women who teach in college 
faculties to pay out of their salaries, in 
effect, so disproportionate a part of the 
cost of supplying the admitted social 
need of retaining men in college teach- 
ing. If it be a social need that men 
should teach in college faculties, then 
it would seem that society should foot 
the bill and distribute the burden evenly 
instead of, in effect, taking it out of the 
budget of the college faculty women.” 4 

This somewhat cursory survey of the 
wide domain of women’s education 
should prove cause for genuine en- 
couragement to the ever-growing band 
of men and women who have faith in 
the possibilities of American women for 
service and achievement. Inequalities 
there may be and demonstrably are, 
especially in those fields where women 
seek to put their education and pro- 
fessional training to practical use in 
competition with men. But a coup 
d’oeil over the path of sixty years of 
educational development, should con- 
vince the most pessimistic that the prog- 
ress made by women in the direction 
of equality of opportunity to learn and 
to achieve, is far greater and more 
significant than the inequities that 
still remain to be righted. 

1 Report, p. 28. 


The Meaning of Progress in the Woman Movement 


By ErueL Purrer Howes, Pu. D. 
Director, Institute for the Coördination of Women’s Interests, Smith College 


T is altogether fitting that there 

should be at this time a stock-tak- 
ing of what is known as the woman 
movement. The last ten years have 
seen an extraordinary flux in the posi- 
tion, the activities, and most of all in 
the inner attitudes of women. A nat- 
ural impulse is to conjure with the 
word progress; to tell over the new legal 
freedoms and powers, and the new oc- 
cupations of women, and to expound 
the achievements -of outstanding in- 
dividuals. But if this survey is to be a 
serious reckoning, it must first ask in 
what sense the quality of progress may 
be ascribed to these multitudinous 
changes, or, pressing further, in what 
progress in the woman movement may 
rightly be held to consist. 
_ What is progress? No concept in 
the field of social thought has been more 
eagerly disputed. A recent listing of 
variant definitions of social progress 
topped the hundred in number. Never- 
theless, for application to a special 
movement within the social field, the 
dictionary definition (Webster’s) gives 
a fair clue: “A moving or going for- 
ward; an advance toward better or 
ideal knowledge or condition or that 
conceived of as better.” ` In the words 
of a sociologist, “We shall be unable 
to define concepts of progress . 
except in relation to standards of 
value.” Progress, then, in post-war 
phrase, is an advance toward an ob- 
jective, which objective is some ideal 
condition. 

Has the woman movement an ob- 
jective in this sense? Is there an ideal 


1 Odum, H., The Quest for Social Guidance 
(1928). 
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condition of womankind, clearly en- 
visaged, which is to be sought as a goal, 
an end? The first answer of most 
women to this question is likely to be 
an indignant affirmative. But it is 
one that must, I believe, be qualified. 


FREEDOM FROM LEGAL AND POLITICAL 
DISABILITIES 


The great spokesmen cf the woman 
movement have demanded freedom 
from disabilities. Women have re- 
belled against their chains, and all that 
they have currently asked is to be 
allowed to cast them off. When their 
condition was something less than 
human—without legal right in their 
own persons or their children, without 
the privilege of mental or any system- 
atic training—they demanded the re- 
dress of these manifest injustices. It 
was a negative aspiration, cast in a 
negative form. As expressed by Mary 
Wollstonecraft in the opening of her 
Vindication of the Rights of Women 
(1798): 

Contending for the rights of woman, 
my main argument is built on this simple 
principle, that if she be nat prepared by 
education to become the companion of 


man, she will stop the progress of knowl- ` 


edge and virtue. 


The Vindication is in fact a brilliant 
presentation of the fundamentals of 
education, illustrated by women’s dis- 
abilities. Freedom from the ban on 
rational thinking was what was oe 
for women. 

The’ negative aspect is still more 
marked in the next great women’s 


‘manifesto, put forth by the first Wom- 


an’s Rights Convention of 1848. It is 


4 


t 
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primarily a declaration of woman’s 
wrongs at the hands of men, wrongs 
which called forredress. The fact that 
the demand for the vote was only in- 
cluded as an after thought at this con- 
vention is a well-known bit of suffrage 
history; but the way in which that first 
convention was precipitated is also sig- 
nificant. The moment came through 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s sudden de- 
nunciation of the wretched conditions 
of daily life for all women, wives and 
mothers, as she had seen them among 
poor women in her remote country 
dwelling. It was while on a visit to 
her friends Lucretia Mott and Jane 
Hunt that this denunciation took 
definite form, and she so fired her 
friends to action, as told in Mrs. 
Blatch’s Life, that the call to conven- 
tion was issued from that meeting. 

That great landmark of the woman 
movement, Mill’s On the Subjection of 
Women (1869), tells its story in the 
title, and the burden of the argument is 
summarized as follows: 


The disabilities of women are the only 
case, save one, in which laws and in- 
stitutions take persons at their birth 
and ordain that they shall never in all 
their lives be allowed to compete for cer- 
tain things. .. . Among all the lessons 
which men require for carrying on the 
struggle against the inevitable imperfec- 
tions of their lot on earth, there is no 
lesson which they more need than not to 
add to the evils which nature inflicts, by 
their jealous and prejudiced restrictions 
on one another. 


All negatives! 


FREEDOM FROM Economic 
DISABILITIES 


The next guidepost in the woman 
movement was Women and Economics 
(1898), Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s 
epoch-making book. Women are over- 
sexed (she says in substance), taught to 
rely on feline arts, restrained in their 


human impulse to do and to make, 
because their real disability is economic, 
not political. “The economic de- 
pendence of the human female on her 
mate,” that “sexuo-economic rela- 
tion,” poisons love and marriage, fam- 
ily and social life, at their source. 
Hence, her program of economic in- 
dependence is one of removing disabili- 
ties like the preceding. Much more, 
of course, is implied than is expressed, 
and Mrs. Gilman, in this and other 
writings, has anticipated most of the 
practical efforts for the management 
of women’s lives which the new cen- 
tury has seen. Thus it would appear 
that the great interpreters of the 
woman’s movement in the past have 
seen their goal as escape from a condi- 
tion, rather than as the establishment 
of a positive concept or ideal of wom- 
en’s nature and work. 

That this idea has continued into 
the present and still largely dominates 
the woman movement is seen in the 
following words of Mrs, Carrie Chap- 
man Catt in an article in Current His- 
tory, for October, 1927: 

What is the woman movement and 
what is its aim? It is a demand for 
equality of opportunity between the 
sexes. It means that when and if a 
woman is as well qualified as a man to fill 
a position, she shall have an equal and 
unprejudiced chance to secure it... . 
What will bring the revolt to a close? ... 
absolute equality of opportunity only 
will satisfy and therefore close the 
woman movement. 


PROGRESS In REMOVING DISABILITIES 


Now it is certainly true that the suc- 
cessive practical steps by which women 
attained freedom from their disabilities 
in comparison with men, or, positively, 
the right to own property, to make con- 
tracts, to study and practice profes- 
sions, to vote, have in every case been 
clearly set forth as objectives. From 
one point to another, then, there has 
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been progress in this limited sense, that 
the immediate objective was clearly 
defined, and was attained. Mrs. Catt’s 
own statement, however, is indubitable 
testimony to the fact that the positive 
“ideal condition” for women, which 
shall be a goal, a beacon, a guide to 
what she may, can, or shall do, or 
endeavor to do, has never as yet been 
a definite part of the woman’s pro- 
gram. Progress in the full sense can, 
then, not be attributed to the woman 
movement, because no real objective 
has been set or attained. The “woman 
question” has never had an answer. 
. And the proof of this is that never in 
the history of the.woman movement 
were the conflicts in ethical motives 
more acute, the trends in education 
more contradictory, or the lack of clear 
thinking on fundamental meanings 
more notorious, than now. 

This confusion was voiced by Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick im sharper 
terms in a recent sermon, from a news- 
paper report of which I quote: 


There has been among us and there is 
now an insistence for freedom so wide- 
spread as to create the moral climate in 
which we all live. -Many people, how- 

-ever, forget that there are two stages in 
the fight for freedom: first, the achieve- 
ment of it; and, second, the using of it 
when you have achieved it. 

Think of the new freedom of woman. 
She has been emancipated in every realm 
of her life, legal, economic, and political. 
And yet has all this freedom solved a 
single ultimate problem for women? 
Only in the sense that it has presented 
American womanhood with an opportu- 
nity which may make womanhood or 
break it. 


WHEREIN Past Opsectives Have 
BEEN [NADEQUATE 
Dr. Fosdick is right. It is not too 
much to say that there is no more gen- 
eral grasp of these “ultimate prob- 
Ems” than in 1798, 1848, 1869, or 
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1920, when the vote was gained. - 
Moreover, whereas a few years ago 
there was at least unanimity among 


thinking women as to the next step, 


that constituency is today facing two 
ways without realizing it. 

There is, on the one hand, the origi- 
nal drive for ever wider opportunities. 
for women: education to be carried to 
any point which a specific activity may 
require; with every apparent intention 
of serious pursuit of 1t—)ut with no. 
least provision, either in professional 
machinery, in social framework, or 
even in current acknowledgment of 
need, for relating the individual occu- 
pation to the physical functions and 
emotional needs of women.. The cur- 
rent rejoinder—*‘ but we arə now teach- 
ing women the basic arts of the family” 
—is precisely meaningless in this con- 
nection. The selective vocation is ap- 
proached as if it were to be “the oc- 
cupation of a celibate”—ta paraphrase 
Herbert Spencer—until the moment 
comes, always by chance, when the use 
of training is abandoned, and the in- 
dividual reverts to domestic pursuits. 
Education in home-making is of course 
good in itself; but it gives only the turn 
of the screw to what an English femi- 
rist calls “the intolerable choice” be- 
tween married love and concrete 
achievement. ‘The serious higher edu- 
cation or professional training of women 
today is literally founded on self- 
deception; a solemn farce in which all 
the actors consent to igncre the fact 
that the most natural, necessary; and 
valuable of human relations will in all 


‘probability soon ring down the final 


curtain. Of the inhibiting effect of this 
subconscious expectation of the break, 
both on education and achievement, 
I have written elsewhere. Suffice it to 
say that the most extraordinary and 
unexplained situation in the whole his- 
tory of women’ is this ostrich-like at- 
titude of women themselves, and wom- 


~~ 
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en’s educators above all, to the pressing 
need of conscious constructive control 
of the ever-imminent conflict between 
work and the love life. 

This confusion in the objectives of 
women on the level of higher education 
is repeated in the field of women in in- 
dustry. Not even the leaders of work- 
ing-women know what to advise for 
them, as is’clearly set forth in a publica- 
tion of the Women’s Bureau They 
are said to be: 

.... Victims of an ever-changing public 

opinion. The least that the married 

woman who works should expect from 
industry is a consistent attitude toward 
her employment so that she may know 
what she is to expect. ... 
But, “the decrease in poverty incident 
to the employment of mothers,” set 
over against the bad social consequences 
of the over-fatigue of the mother and 
the loss in childcare, has never been 
evaluated. The ultimate value for the 
industrial woman is still undetermined. 
Very recently a vivid picturing, by a 
social expert, of the dislocation in the 
personnel direction and organization 
of young women workers caused by 
their lack of real interest in anything 
but ultimate marriage, left the im- 
pression that this wholly natural in- 
terest was something which perma- 
nently vitiated the woman’s labor 
situation. Rather would I say that 
the present impasse showed up the op- 
portunity for constructive thinking on 
the part of the official leaders of women. 

Alongside this age-old disregard of 
the fundamental impingement of na- 
ture on work, we have a recent tremen- 
dous efflorescence of the domestic and 
parental interests; a tendency to 
deprecate all systematic training ex- 
cept that for family living and to 
identify this with “training for life.” 
This tendency derives, in the line of 

2 Married Women in Industry, Mary A. Win- 
slow (1924). 
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theory, from Rousseau’s romantic view 
of woman’s réle, through Ellen Key and 
Havelock Ellis. Rousseau, who pro- 
fessed that education should be guided 
by the needs and rights of the personal- 
ity of each individual, nevertheless ap- 
plied this principle only to his Emile— 
his Sophie was never considered in any 
light save as E:mile’s life-companion.? 
Havelock Ellis is led by his studies in 
the differentia of sex to assume a com- 
plete fundamental difference in mental- 
ity and character and to expand this 
toward the conclusion that the whole 
end of woman is her biological and emo- 
tional activity. To quote from Have- 
lock Ellis’ account of Ellen Key, in 
which he voices his own agreement 
with her, 


Women, indeed, need free scope for their 
activities—and the earlier aspirations of 
feminism are thus justified—but they 
need it, not to wrest away any tasks that 
men may be better fitted to perform, but 
to play their own part in that field of 
creative life which is peculiarly their 
own. ... The really fundamental dif- 
ference between man and woman is that 
he can usually give his best as a creator, 
and she as a lover, that his value is ac- 
cording to his work and hers according 
to her love. . . . Women are entitled to 
the same human rights as men [continues 
Ellis], and until such rights are attained 
“feminism” still has a proper task to 
achieve. But women must use their 
strength in the sphere for which their 
own nature fits them.‘ 


Ellen Key’s name is most widely 
associated with her special doctrines. 
of “the cult of the child,” “the right 
to motherhood.” It may be ques- 
tioned, however, if they will have as 
great importance for the concept of 
woman’s function as the general trend 
of her teachings, which seek to lead 
women to abandon the field of varied 
creative opportunity and concentrate 


3 Cp. Monroe, History of Education. 
_ * The Task of Social Hygiene (1912). 
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on family devotion. We get the 
reverberation of this plea in those 
new expressions of educators who are 
beginning to say, apparently to wide 
approval, “Let us now educate women 
as women!” This should not be 
thought to mean merely the desire to 
zive women the necessary equipment 
Zor wifehood and motherhood——no, 
-t is intended as a redirectmg of wom- 
an’s education, and so of women's 
destiny. Here at least we have come 
zo a foreshadowing of that ultimate 
zoncept for which we looked in vain 
defore. 

President Eliot is forthright in his 
=xpression of this view: 


‘It is not the chief happiness or the 
chief end of woman, as a whole, to enter 
these new occupations, to pursue them 
through life. They enter many which 
they soon abandon; and that is good— 
particularly the abandonment. . . . The 
prime motive of the higher education of 
women should be recognized as the de- 
velopment in woman of the capacities 
and powers which will fit them to make 
family life more... productive in 
every sense, physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. To this modification of the 
higher education of women as we have 
seen it during the past generation may 
we not all Jook forward with abundant 
hope? 


This was said by President Eliot 
n 19075 and it is now reprinted as 
2 college publication by another presi- 
dént, with the comment that “it de- 
serves a place in predictive prophecy.” 


Warre We May Loox ror Procress 
IN THE Woman MOVEMENT 


We have here at last the confronta- 
zion of two principles: the one, still 
zonfused, unfinished, entailing obvious 
aonflict and contradiction; the other, 
definite enough, an “ultimate” in 
zhe sense required——if we can accept it. 


& Women’s Education—A Forecast. “3 


s 


we 
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Where, then, shall we seek “progress” 
in the woman movement? 

The people who want a quick return 
on their thinking are increasingly 
throwing in with the last view. It is 
so easy to rest in the dictum—since 
we all agree—that a woman’s chief 
happiness is in the vocation of wife 
and mother. But it needs only what 
Ellen Key calls “incorruptible realism ” 
to see that the irresistible march of 
events is against it. First of all, 
the alleged sex division, in *he effective 
sense, is gone. Science no longer 
sustains the dictum of, Havelock Ellis; 
biology, genetics, and psychology are 
now on the side of the relative dis- 
sociation of abilities from sex~char- 
acters. Secondly, we see the psy- 
chological impossibility of denying 
development to youth that is eager to 
learn, to act, and, for the most part, 
to work, or that needs to work. 
Thirdly, the psychological impossibility 
of restraining the exercise of a faculty 
which has once been developed, with- 
out danger of ill effects, even tragic 
ills. A hundred years ago, such a 
policy might have had some. success, 
because women then did not as a 
class realize that their abilities were, 
broadly, equivalent to men’s. But 
there is now no more chance of divert- 
ing those who thirst after knowledge 
and skill and the use of that skill, than 
of turning democracy permanently 
back to despotism. A real solution 
must be accepted in principle by 
at least the superior half of any class 
to be affected. Fourthly, the fact is 
inescapable that with early marriage 
and motherhood—an essential ele- 
ment in “the single vocation of 
motherhood” program—the termina- 
tion of that active vocation will arrive 
just at the time when the woman 
herself is at the zenith of her powers. 
Result, either a frantic attempt to 
hold on to her vocation (with all the 
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“fixation” and ‘“mother-in-law” evils 
which modern mental hygiene has too 
fully shown us); or, resolute self- 
withdrawal, with the torture of twenty 
or more remaining years of futili- 
ties, social and cultural. Superfluous 
women! Every provocative magazine 
is full of stories about them. 

No, the romantic program is a 
glorious picture of the possibilities of 
the wife and mother relation, but is not 
the solution of the ultimate destiny of 
the woman who has a mind, talents, 
energy and a long life to be lived in 
a world of creative doings. ‘Therefore, 
it is to be hoped that the present 
distraction and uncertainty in the 
field of education, which this doctrine 
has mediated, will on sober second 
thought be overcome by its better 
understanding. 

It is enough to read attentively 
Key’s great book, Love and Marriage, 
to see the impossibility of releasing 
women’s individual powers through 
education, and then diverting them 
completely from their end, without 
disaster. 

Yet that disaster is what we are now 
inviting, not on principle, but through 
pure obstinate stupidity, in opening 
all doors to women, without providing 
for the woman’s love life as the ordinary 
social setting does for man’s. Various 
writers set up a straw-woman, the 
“brain-woman.” It is as futile to 
deny that the present social frame- 
work does not allow the natural and 
necessary development of woman’s 
affectional life, along with the natural 
continuous development and exercise 
of her individual powers. The man 
demands of life that he have love, 
home, fatherhood and the special work 
which his particular brain combination 
fits. Shall the woman demand less? 

Here we are at the heart of the 
problem. I would say to Dr. Fosdick, 
that the reason why the emancipation 


of women has brought no “ultimate,” 
is because women as a class have been 
too humble, too timid, to claim as an 
ultimate principle of life for them- 
selves, what every man has without 
asking. The true concept of woman 
is of a being with a mind, with specific 
talents which need to be developed 
and used; and with a soul and body, 
a psychophysical organism which, too, 
needs to be developed and used; and 
until this principle is accepted as 
ultimate, as shaping not only educa- 
tion, but social forms, we shall look in 
vain for progress. 

Whatever subvarieties of occupation 
of “the whole woman” develop, for 
individuals, is immaterial. It may 
well be that nine-tenths of womankind 
will find fulfillment in the specific 
vocation of ‘‘collective motherliness,”’ 
to use the phrase of Ellen Key. But 
this would be, on our view, merely one 
type of the general principle of integra- 
tion. The ultimate principle of in- 
tegration would demand full provision, 
in all educational plans, professional 
codes, and social arrangements for the 
ideally complete woman which would 
eliminate forever the necessity of an 
‘intolerable choice.” 

Here is the place for John Dewey’s 
definition of the problem of progress 
as one “‘of discovering the needs and 
capacities of collective human nature— 
and of inventing the social machinery 
which will set available powers oper- 
ating for the satisfaction of those 
needs.” 


INVENTING THE SOCIAL MACHINERY 


It is far from a small matter of 
special devices or personal adjustments 
by which women may participate in 
both professional and family life; it is 
a matter of transforming the whole 
social setting and the inner attitudes 
of men and women to accept the two- 
fold need of women as fundamental. 
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The absolute first necessity is to see 
zhe problem for what it is; a funda- 
mental one for education and ethics, 
not a mere question of management. 
The invention or achievement of 
successful methods by which, at vari- 
Dus stages, adjustment may be assured, 
s important, indeed, but important 
orimarily as a vindication of possibility, 
as an illustration of meaning, as an aid 
«0 establishment of principle. 


A PRACTICAL EFFORT to COÖRDINATE 
WOMEN’S INTERESTS 


“The individual can prescribe a life 
əf reason more readily than he can 
-ollow. it. But an environment can 
>e formed in which desirable conduct 
becomes a reflex response.’® It is 
-oward the forming of the environment 
sor successful integration (now in gen- 
eral effectively inhibited); to making 
mtegration both possible and natural, 
that the Institute for the Codrdination 
ef Women’s Interests at Smith College 
5 dedicated. 

That is why the statator or- 
ganization, in a college project, of a 
new type of service for homes, of a 
cobperative nursery group, of a cooked 
food supply adjusted to ‘moderate 
incomes, means not so many bits of 
ground won in home economics, but so 
many props in the social framework 

8 Cattell, A Statistical Study of American Men 
af Serence. 
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so necessary to any ultimate solution. 
All our analyses of the professions for 
their adjustment to women’s needs, 
all our case -histories of successful 
integrations of professional and home 
interests find herein their meaning and 
enter as elements into the synthesis. 

The Institute’s problem is thus 
intimately related to the fundamentals 
of education. The form which the 
principle of integration in women’s 
lives takes, for collegiate education, is 
the principle of continuity in intel- 
lectual work. The practicel corollaries 
of this principle are proving immense. 
It entails, for instance, replanning the 
curriculum for educational continuity, 
resulting in the new plan of the Gradu- 
ate Project. It rescues women from 
the mental dryness of the post-college 
years from which so many women 
suffer. 

We have only begun to realize that 
the true coördination of women’s ` 
interests, the demand for integration, 
is a sword to cut such knotty problems 
of social ethics as partnership in 
marriage, the spacing of children, the 
objectives of women in research and 
administration, commerce and art. 
But the one unassailable ground won, 
from which all can ultimately be 
reached, is the acknowledgment of 
the principle of the integration of the 
full circle of the powers and needs of 
women. 


The Woman Administrator in the Modern Home 
By Anna E. RICHARDSON 


American Home Economies Association, Washington, D. C. 


HE terms management and ad- 


ministration used interchangeably 
in the home are borrowed from business 
and industry and have much the same 
meaning in this new relationship. The 
well-ordered home of today, like other 
efficient enterprises, is run according to 
accepted principles of good manage- 
ment, even though the objectives for 
homemaking are human satisfactions 
and development, rather than in- 
creased production or sales. The prod- 
ucts of industry are material goods 
and it has developed highly specialized 
managerial responsibilities in the utili- 
zation of efficiency methods for mass 
productions. Homemaking has no 
such clear-cut division of labor and it 
has remained, for the majority, a 
composite occupation, where the home- 
maker is both a worker and a manager, 
planning the daily routine and carrying 
out these plans. Her duties as ad- 
ministrator are eqtially as important, 
however, whether they include direct- 
ing herself as worker, or planning and 
supervising the work of someone else 
detailed to do it. 

Although this discussion concerns 
itself with the woman administrator 
and not the woman. as worker, the 
two types of responsibilities should 
be recognized and differentiated. All 
efficient work is the result of careful 
planning which must precede the doing. 
These frequently overlap in the day’s 
work as the homemaker quickly shifts 
from one to the other. It is the 
administrator who decides what activi- 
ties shall be carried on in the home and 
under what conditions and at what 
cost, not alone in dollars and cents, but 
in the other resources of the home, 


cnr 


time, effort, personal interest, ability 
and training. It is for her not only to 
determine how the plant, the house 
with its furnishings and equipment 
shall be used, but, much more im- 
portant, she has the delicate task of 
directing the personnel of the home. 

In the home, as in progressive in- 
dustrial plants, it is desirable to refer 
many managerial decisions to a council 
of the members, or if the children are 
too young to participate, then the 
“partners” must together plan poli- 
cies. If this paper seems to overlook 
the fact that homemaking is a joint 
enterprise and that the administration 
of many of its aspects is at least a dual 
responsibility, this is because it deals 
more particularly with those adminis- 
trative duties which have been dele- 
gated to the woman of the home. 

The management of the modern 
home reflects the changes following the 
industrializing of many household skills 
and the development of organized 
public services. The colonial home 
was largely self-sustaining and the 
chief concern of the homemaker was 
the production of the necessities for 
family subsistence. The home of to- 
day is not self-sufficient, and its very 
life is dependent upon contacts with 
the organized agencies of the com- | 
munity. With the ever-growing num- 
ber of goods and services made avail- 
able by commerce and industry, has 
come emphasis on the management of 
the resources, which enable the home 
now to secure most of the necessities 
for family maintenance from outside 
sources of supply. 

Our homes are, slow to take over 
efficiency methods of doing work, or in 
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administering resources. There is still 
marked lack of adjustment to the “new 
economic order” and oftentimes, at 
unnecessary: inconvenience and ex- 
penditure of effort, they continue highly 
individualized enterprises, carrying on 
the household work as complete units, 
with only an occasional experiment in 
community housekeeping. Such ex- 
pressions as “household buyers” the 
“consumer,” -however, show that we 
are becoming conscious that home- 
makers en masse have quite important 
relations with other large businesses 
and, accordingly, the individual home 
consumer is of increasing consequence. 
Although the significance of the ad- 
ministration of income is recognized, 
many minimize the other homemaking 
responsibilities, and no longer regard 
homemaking as a major occupation 
demanding the full time of the woman. 
Therefore, before we discuss the details 
of home administration, it -will be 
profitable to review the information 
available as to the amount of time 
actually spent by the average home- 
maker in homemaking activities. 


Time Spent BY HOMEMAEERS IN 
HOMEMAKING ACTIVITIES 


The following is quoted from un- 
published data secured by tke Bureau 
- of Home Ecomonics, Department of 
Agriculture, through the coöperation of 
over two thousand homemakers who 
have kept careful daily records of how 
they spent their time for seven days of 
a, typical week: 


Four-fifths of these homemazers spent 
over 41 hours a week in their homemaking, 
more than half over 48 hours, and one-third 
spent over 55 hours. The average for 
all the homemakers is slightly over 51 
hours a week. If this be part-time work, 
what one may ask would be considered 
Full-time? ... 

These figures, however, inchide rural 
>jomes as well as urban, and it is the city 


m 


homemaker who is supposed to be wasting 
away in idleness. How far do these time 
records bear out this popular view? Un- 
fortunately, the number of records from 
town and city women is small, but as far 
as they go they vary amazingly little from 
the records from farm and village homes. 
The average time spent in homemaking by 
the women in towns of from 2,500 to 50,000 
is 51 hours a week, only a few minutes 
lower than the rural figure. and for the 
large cities of 50,000 and over, the average, 
though lower, is still a little over our 48- 
hour standards. Only 10 per cent of these 
city women spent less than 35 hours a 
week in their homemaking. . . . But the 
homemakers who kept these time records 
are only a small sample. How representa- 
tive are they of the twenty-six million 
housewives of the nation? A definite 
answer to this question cannot, of course, 
be made, but sufficient evidence is at hand 
to suggest that they give a pretty good pic- 
ture of the time expenditure of middle- 
class homemakers—of the farm and village 
women. with whom the home economics ex- 
tension service is in touch, and of the club 
women of the towns and smaller cities. 
Few families from the unskilled wage- 
earner group are included, few from the 
poorer farm group, and few from the well- 
to-do home with several paid employees. 
On the whole, the sample is probably some- 
what above the average of middle-class 
homemakers in ability and in interest in 
their work, which might tend either to 
increase the time spent, because of higher 
standards of housekeeping, or to lower it, 
because of greater efficiency. In size of 
family the records are quite representative, 
showing an average of 4.1 persons—prob- 
ably a trifle below, rather than above, 
the middle class average. 


In this same connection it is interest- 
ing to further quote from an article 
The Family in Chicago: A Study of 
Selected Census Data, by Kyrk and 
Day, published in the Journal of Home 
Economics, November, 1927. 


` It was estimated that 83 per cent of the 
young people between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one were living with their 
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parents. .. . So Jong as sons and daugh- 
ters live with their parents, the housekeep- 
ing and homemaking responsibilities en- 
tailed by their presence must be borne by 
someone. Formerly, grown daughters re- 
mained. at home until marriage and helped 
their mother. But nowadays, according 
to this investigation, the majority of the 
city daughters are gainfully employed, and 
presumably the homemaking burdens of the 
mother are lightened little, if any... . 
Among 2,193 “‘completed” Chicago fami- 


lies, it was found that the average period 


during which there had been one or more 
children under sixteen years to be cared 
for was twenty-three years—a rather long 
period for the duration of parental support 
and responsibility, it may seem. But one 
family with five children had this burden 
througheut forty-one years! The time 
during which the mother was responsible 
for the care of children under seven, 
ranged from seven years in the one-child 
families, to thirty-one years in families 
with seven and eight children, and averaged 
fourteen -years. 


These facts and figures justify us in 
assuming that, at least, for a very large 
group, homemaking Js still a full-time 
occupation, and that the problems 
involved in the administration of these 
homes are challenging and worthy of 
study. Homemaking still ranks first 
as the occupation employing the largest 
number of persons, expending the 
longest hours in labor, and possessing 
the largest purchasing power. It has 
been estimated that the women of the 
United States buy $1,000 worth of 
goods a minute. 


Not only is it worth while to know 


the total amount of time spent in home 
activities, but from the standpoint of 
administration it is desirable to learn 
how it is distributed. The Bureau’s 
study furnishes us further facts as to 
the way the forty-one to forty-eight 
hours a week were spent by the rural 
women and the activities which en- 
gaged the thirty-five hours a week 
' spent by the urban homemakers. 


The time spent in the care of members 
of the family by the homemakers, in dress- 
ing and bathing children, in teaching, super- 
vising and other direct care, averaged only 
four and a quarter hours a week, and in 
purchasing, planning, supervising, and 
other management, an average of only two 
and a half hours was spent. It is the house- 
keeping tasks—the provision of meals, the 
care of the house, the laundering, mending 
and sewing—that demand the bulk of the 
homemaker’s time. Food alone requires 
almost half of the total homemaking time, 
an average of twenty-two hours a week. 
From the standpoint of use of time, 
the homemaker is still predominantly a 
housewife, rather than a household manager 
or buyer. The fact that she still has a 
full-time job is due to the fact that she still 
“keeps house.” .. . 

Some difference, however, must be 
noted here between the rural and urban 
households. Both in care of members of 
the family and in management, the city 
homemakers spent more than twice as 
much time as the farm homemakers—six 
and three-fourths hours a week in care of 
members as against three and one-fourth 
spent by the farm women, and four and 
one-half hours a week in management as 
against one and three-fourths hours... . 
A sixth of the homemakers included in the 
Bureau study received no help whatever, 
either from paid workers or from members 
of their family. And on the average they 
received from all sources only ten hours a 
week of help. 


Way Economic ACTIVITIES PERSIST IN 
A Moprrn HOME 


Why have these activities persisted 
in the home when they could be done 
quite as well, often-times more efficient- 
ly, if industrialized or performed as 
community projects? There seem to 
be a number of reasons why much of 
this “housekeeping” is still carried on 
in the individual home. 

First, authoritative statements as- 
sure us the income of the average 
family does not permit of buying all 
home service from outside agencies, in 
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the form of ready prepared, or ready- 
made goods. Second, the professional 
zraining and skill of the average home- 
naker does not make part-time work 
sutside of the home profitable, at least 
rot under the present economic system, 
with its limited provision of part-time 
obs for unskilled workers. Third, 
-here is a considerable number of 
women who enjoy housework and 
>refer it to other forms of occupation. 
They get intelectual and emotional 
zatisfaction from it. This fact is 
srequently overlooked in discussions 
which present only the attitude of the 
women who honestly detest housework 
snd who feel that they are demeaned by 
coingit. Fourth, tradition holds most 
women in the home as the legitimate 
place for the use of their talents. This 
ilea is strengthened by the attitude of 
many men who are still strongly in 
favor of women making their economic 
end social contribution through the 
work of the home. Fifth, there is still 
a profound belief on the part of a large 
majority that home life is closely 
bound up with the doing of these tasks 
and that much of the hominess is lost 
when the production activities are 
taken away. 


Wat ÅRE tae OBJECTIVES OF THE 
Moprrn Homer 


Good administration demands that 
tae homemaker discriminate between 
the relative importance of the immedi- 
ace, insistent task and the larger, often- 
times far distant, goal. She must find 
away to eliminate activities which can 
b2 carried on elsewhere and those that 
are non-essential, yielding little return 
ir. satisfaction. Her time, effort and 
other family resources, can be more 
profitably directed towards providing 
tkose experiences which cannot ade- 
qaately be duplicated outside of the 
heme, and thus achieve for family life 
its fundamental objectives. What are 


the objectives which should guide the 
administrator of the modern home? 
Dr. Groves has happily phrased the 
following: 

There is only one test for a home. Does 
it send out its members well trained to play 
the game of life? If not, no matter how 
orderly and comfortable it may be, it is a 
mere shell of a home. 

We are more and more subordinating 
all other functions of the home to 
attaining its fundamental raison d'être 
which is to give refreshment and 
strength to body and spirit through 
experiences which family life alone is 
able to furnish, to provide activities, 
experiences and relationships, essential 
for the continued growth and all-round 
development of both children and 
adults. It is not an institution whose 
traditional practices must be kept un- 
changed at any cost, instead these must 
be modified and directed by the activi- 
ties, interests, efforts, traditions, and 
varying temperaments of tne individ- 
uals who comprise the family. Change 
is desirable and inevitable in the home, 
as In any organic group which reacts 
constantly to the interplay of the 
Zorces within and without. 

The type of home which today can 
succeed in maintaining its ideals must 
represent a democratic organization of 
tts members, one in which each has a 
share in the determination of policies, 
2, responsibility for carrying them out, 
end rights and privileges to be respected 
zs well as duties to perform. 

The administrator has the respon- 
sibility of planning the use of the 
family’s resources so as to reach these 
goals for home life. What are the 
resources which the administrator has 
at her command? Making an inven- 
tory of these provides an auspicious ` 
accasion for a meeting of the family 
council, for they must represent con- 
tributions from each member of the 
family. ` 
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Tue Resources Uron Wuick THE 
Home May Draw 


The combined resources of the 
family upon which the home may draw, 
are of two types, those furnished by the 
personnel making up the family group 
and those which the community makes 
available. The resources of the first 
type are the combined income, time, 
energy, personalities and special abili- 
ties, of its members, including good 


health, customs, traditions, knowl- 
edge, training and skill. The re- 


sources of the second type are condi- 
tioned by the community in which the 
home is located, but, in general, they 
include schools, churches, libraries, 
museums, hospitals, clinics, consulta- 
tion centers, playgrounds, social, pro- 
fessional and philanthropic organiza- 
tions, stores, municipal services, public 
utilities and also certain racial and 
community standards, customs and 
traditions. This is a wider interpre- 
tation of resources than is usually 
recognized, yet each has a contribution 
to make and if'intelligently adminis- 
tered can be used for the advancement 
of the home. As good home manage- 
ment is evaluated in terms of human 
satisfactions, perhaps the most im- 
portant resources available are not the 
commonly accepted ones of time and 
money, but are those which are con- 
tributed by the personalities, training 
and experience of the individual mem- 
bers. 


Toe ADMINISTRATION OF THE FAMILY 
Income 


Let us consider the administration 
of these resources. The spending of 
the family income has increased in 
importance with the increasing tend- 
ency to purchase, rather than to 
produce, the essentials for family 
maintenance. The grave responsibil- 
ity of the homemaker, as purchaser, is 


more clearly seen when we consider the 
sum total spent by women to supply 
home needs. 

The following is quoted from the 
proceedings of the Conference on 
Problems of the Household Buyer, held 
at the University of Chicago, Decem- 
ber, 1927. 


In recent years the part of the national 
income spent for consumer’s goods (ex- 
clusive of savings and taxes) may be roughly 
estimated at about seventy billions. Ap- 
proximately twenty-seven billions of this 
goes for food, 80 per cent of which is prob- 
ably spent by women. ‘Thirteen billions 
goes for clothing, of which about 75 per cent 
is spent by women, with the amounts spent 
for shelter, furniture, etc., the total is close 
to forty-seven and a half billion which is 
spent by women, or over two-thirds of all 
that is spent for consumer’s goods. 


The following table from Hoyt’s, 
Consumption of Wealth, published in 
1928, furnishes additional data re- 
garding the percentage of the income 
spent for various goods and services: 


Goods and Services Percentage 
GOOG PE EEN E 27 
Clothing ou nes pe aE 13 
Shelem sdcaianGews add ae nE 12 
Fuel and light. .... o.ae 4 
Sundries í 
Furniture and furnishings. ...... 2 
Tobacco, candy, soft drinks and 
ea oh ie ee Se eevee aa 5 
Education and reading.......... 1 
Pea 2k Son won tee boas 2 
Automobile. ............. AA 5 
Other recreations (theatres, ball 
games, club dues, ete.)...,.... 8 
Miscellaneous (cosmetics, writing 
materials, street-car fares, con- 
tributions, ete.).............. 4 
Savings and imsurance............ 12 
A e E A E O 10 
Total sundries............... 44 


Total of all... ...c......0005. 100 


This table does not indicate the pro- 
portion of these goods and services 
bought by the women in the home, but 
judging from known current practice, 
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this proportion is probably quite large. 
‘The need for far more intelligent 
administration of income is suggested 
by students of family hfe, who cite 
among the causes of friction and family 
disruption, only one other, sex in- 
compatibility, as comparable in the 
havoc which is wrought by the 
homemaker’s unwise expenditure of 
money. 

There are such a variety of goods 
manufactured today to supply the 
needs of the home, that it is impossible 
for the homemaker to have command of 
all the information demanded to buy 
intelligently. Retail business employs 
-thousands of expert purchasing agents 
to select the goods which are sold to the 
home, while the homemaker with her 
limited experience and training in 
‘buying must, in her turn, select from 
the wide assortment those articles 
which seem best to serve her needs. 
Modern methods of production make 
it impossible for the homemaker to 
know the quality of the materials 
which go into manufactured articles and 
she has little assurance, except an 
occasional guarantee by a reputable 
manufacturer or retailer, that the 
article she buys will come up to any 
standard specification. Her problem 
is further complicated by advertising, 
which displays goods so attractively, 
that she is sometimes tempted to buy 
unwisely, without sufficient study of 
needs and how they can be met best. 
The psychology of clever advertising 
is frequently pitted against the com- 
mon sense of the homemaker, with 
the result that she is worsted in the 
struggle. 

As the expenditure of efort is so 
largely determined by the time con- 
sumed, equipment used and the utili- 
zation of available outside agencies, 
it can be best discussed as a part 
of the consideration of these other 
resources. 


ADMINISTERING THE HOUSEKEEPING 
JOBS 


Before the homemaker as “worker” 
sets about to do the job requiring time 
and effort, as administrator she will 
have first decided just what tasks must 
be done at home, how they are to be 
done and by whom. If we refer back 
to the figures quoted on the distribution 
of the homemaker’s time, we see that 
by far the greater portion of her effort 
and energy is going into these “‘house- 
keeping” jobs. Administration de- 
mands the weighing of values to deter- 
mine if this is a wise use of time and 
effort and the consideration of ways in 
which these may be reduced by the 
purchase of more ready-prepared, 
ready-made goods, more outside serv- 
ices, employment of help in the home, 
elimination of unnecessary processes 
and the simplification of necessary ones, 
provision of more adequate working 
space and equipment for those tasks 
which must be done at home. 

The increase in the number of res- 
taurants and delicatessen shops, in the 
manufacture of ready-to-serve foods 
and ready-to-wear garments, as well 
as the flourishing beauty parlors, 
packed movie houses, all suggest that 
we are soliciting, to a considerable 
degree, the aid of outside agencies for 
our food, clothing, personal service and 
entertainment, as we have already done 
for furnishings and equipment, lights, 
telephone, fuel and education. 

Help is employed by only 5 per 
cent of the homes in the United States, 
yet, as this represents a total of about 
a million homes, securing satisfactory 
help for the home presents a large and 
growing problem. As women more 
and more seek outside employment, 
either from financial necessity, or as 
an outlet to their special abilities, there 
will probably be an increased demand 
for skilled, part-time assistants. Sonre 
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of the conditions which have been un- 
favorable to the securing of well-trained 
part-time or full-time household help 
are: (1) isolation of the worker; (2) long 
hours of work; (8) poor living condi- 
tions; (4) social segregation of “‘serv- 
ants”; (5) poor wages; (6) variety 
of skills and training demanded of the 
worker; (7) lack of professional stand- 
ards on the part of employers and 
employees. 

A Conference on Employer-Employee 
Relationships in the Home held in 
Washington in November, 1928, de- 
clared in favor of working contracts 
by employers and employees, the sub- 
stituting of employer-employee re- 
lationship in the household for the 
mistress-maid relationship, agreements 
as to limitation of working hours and 
to additional compensation for over- 
time, either through pay, or through 
additional hours off. It was the con- 
sensus that the forty-eight-hour week 
should, for the present, be recognized 
as the objective towards which time 
adjustments should tend. Such a 
conference suggests the possibility of 
progress, in the frank discussion of 
important and neglected aspects of the 
problem of “hired help” in the home, 
with resulting good services to both. 

The reduction of time and energy 
consumed in the work of the home, 
through better house planning, elimi- 
nation of unnecessary processes and 
` through the provision of better equip- 
ment and facilities, has not received 
sufficient consideration. Fatigue in 
the home is just beginning to be studied. 
Industry has learned that over-fatigue 
results both in inefficiency and dis- 
satisfaction and that at least some of 
the poor working conditions which 
cause fatigue are controllable. In ap- 
plying such facts to the household, we 
should first attack the provisions for 
privacy and rest, tools, equipment, 
work space and methods. The modern 


house or apartment has minimized 
space, but it has not always made the 
available space more convenient, or 
better adapted to family needs. It 
has cut down all extra space and thus 
prevents the possibility of complete 
rest, which comes from privacy and an 
opportunity to be occasionally alone. 
It has frequently sacrificed the play 
space of the children and has forced 
all members of the family, young and 
old, to use the same recreation center. 
This is inevitably a cause of irritation 
and fatigue, for it prevents free individ- 
ual expression and spontaneity, and 
forces constant consideration of the 
other fellow’s demands. 

Experts tell us that our methods of 
work and tools belong with the hoops 
of our grandmothers’ day. ‘The fol- 
lowing figures from a study of 10,000 
farm homes reported in 1920, by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in Circular 148, The Farm Wo- 
man’s Problem, indicate the availability 
of certain types of conveniences and 
equipment in the households investi- 
gated. 


Percent 

Description Frequency 

Have running water. ...............005. 32 
Do own Washing 6 4.c.55.0s seca dan Beka aeed 96 
Mise DOWEM o roras kue cee n aS 15 
Use washing machine .................. 57 
Use carpet sweeper. .....-.......--..05. 47 
Use sewing machine. .................0. 95 
Use screened windows and doors......... 96 
Care for kerosene lamps................ 79 


Studies have been made of work 
space and arrangement of equipment. 
Routing charts have been kept and the 
distance traversed in performing cer- 
tain household tasks has been measured 
Attempts have also been made to 
apply time and motion studies to 
household tasks. Considerable needs 
to be done along all of these lines, 
particularly in organizing and eliminat- 
ing processes and in the selection of 
adequate equipment. Some of the so- 
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called labor-saving devices do not bring 
the desired results, someone has called 
them “‘labor-distributing” rather than 
labor-saving, and they frequently prove 
so. The careful administrator will 
first plan the work which is to be done 
at home and will then select her equip- 
ment on the basis of the effectiveness 
with which it does the work and the 
time and effort saved by its use. 


Tue PERSONNEL RESOURCES OF THE 
FAMILY AND THEM ADMINISTRATION 


The family resources in personnel 
are its choicest possession and should 
be used with all the wisdom that the 
administrator can muster. She may 
have learned to use the time and the 
energy of the various members when 
they can be corralled, but she has not 
always included on the credit side of 
her ledger their good health, special 
abilities, likes and dislikes, nor yet 
the possible advantage to be gained 
from playing up family traditions and 
customs. Individual traits are too 
frequently considered handicaps to be 
overcome, rather than assats to be 
employed when making assignments 
of tasks, or when coming together 
for family councils. The experienced 
homemaker knows that there is noth- 
ing which builds so securely for family 
morale, as does the recognition of the 
special contribution which even the 
smallest child can make. Gifts of 
personality or skill enable children, as 
well as grown-ups, to render real service 
in the work and recreational plans of 
the family. 

Training for homemaking is another 
resource which has received too little 
attention, we have been wont to take 
for granted that the wife brings to the 
home partnership the necessary quali- 
fications and that special training is not 
needed. This may be because we 
cannot back up our faith in the de- 
sirability of trainmg by tangible proof, 


for we have no studies for homemaking 
similar to those which have been made 
to show the “money value of a college 
education.” ‘There are testimonials 
a plenty, to the worth cf specialized 
home economics training, from the 
young wife and mother who is making 
a go of meeting the varied demands of a 
house, a husband and a new-born in- 
fant; and wasted family resources, 
friction, lines and wrinkles, caused by 
needless worry, bear evidence to the 
damage which can result from igno- 
rance of some of the fundamental facts 
of economics, biology, nutrition, hy- 
giene, and psychology. 

What has just been said concerning 
the neglect of the less frequently recog- 
nized resources furnished by the in- 
dividual personalities, training and 
experience of the members of the family 
is even more true of community re- 
sources. Ifa survey were made of the 
extent to which the homes of a city 
made use of the agencies organized to 
serve them, it is a safe guess that the 
results would show that few employ 
half of them and that the majority 
of homes take advantage cf only a very 
few.. The resources of schools and 
classes for adults, as well as for chil- 
dren, clinics, playgrounds, libraries, art 
galleries, churches, and a variety of 
organized agencies for social better- 
ment, are not found in every commu- 
nity, but they are becoming more 
common and in most communities 
there are many more than most homes 
ever take advantage of. Having at- 
tempted to sketch briefly the objec- 
tives for which the modern home is 
striving, and having reviewed its re- 
sources, let us consider those everyday 
activities which must be carried on if 
the environment of the home is to 
provide for the family’s needs. Again 
through the division of labor in this 
codperative enterprise of the home, 
the wife and mother must . assume 
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the major responsibility for their pro- 
vision. 

We will not consider here the 
marginal or broken families which are 
problems of the social worker, nor the 
wealthy family, where a paid staff 
replaces the homemaker as administra- 
tor and as worker, but homes whose 
income range permits fair standards of 
living and where most of the work is 
done by members of the family. ‘These 
reveal much the same list of responsi- 
bilities for both rural and urban 
homemakers. Employment of full- or 
part-time household employees reduces 
the time and effort the homemaker 
must put into “housekeeping” and, 
with help, her “time sheet” should 
show a larger proportion of her energy 
devoted to the administrative tasks of 
directing the activities and resources 
of the home. Whether she works 
alone, or with assistance, the adminis- 
trator must by insight, understanding 
and careful planning, provide for the 
satisfaction of the fundamental human 
needs for physical well-being, social 
relationships and emotional and intel- 
lectual stimulation. Many now con- 
sider that the chief function of the 
home is to provide a place to eat, sleep, 
and keep one’s belongings, but do not 
regard it as a source of social and in- 
tellectual interests and development. 


THe SUPPLYING OF FUNDAMENTAL 
Famity NEEDS 


Let us start with the satisfaction 
of physical demands. These resolve 
themselves into food, clothing and 
shelter. What are the essential details 
involved in providing adequate food 
for a family, say of four persons made 
up of a man doing desk work, a woman 
who spends most of her time in general 
housework, and two growing boys of 
eight and twelve years of age? First, 
the manager must know something of 
nutritional standards and dietetic val- 


ues before she is able to determine 
what is “adequate” diet for this 
family. Fortunately, for most home- 
makers, standards for adequate diets 
have been carefully worked out by 
specialists, and there is easy access to 
this information; second, not only 
must the manager know what is ade- 
quate food, but she must provide it and 
oftentimes see that it is eaten by cer- 
tain members of the family. The 
provision of food requires that the 
homemaker either select, purchase, 
prepare and serve the food previously 
determined as adequate, or that she 
plan for this food to be served to her 
family from some other agency. Her 
decision as to methods employed will 
be based on consideration of the cost 
factors involved, versus ends desired. 
Feeding the family is more than a 
matter of providing adequate calories 
and nutritive essentials at minimum 
cost. Personal tastes, preferences, con- 
venience and the social satisfactions 
which come from meals served at 
the “family table” all affect our 
choice. 

The scope of this paper does not per- 
mit of suggesting all the information 
needed by the homemaker to efb- 
ciently provide adequate food for her 
family, but it is worth noting that 
many of our most serious and impor- 
tant agricultural and industrial prob- 
lems of supply and demand are closely 
bound up with this task. Production, 
distribution and consumption, are the 
three indissoluble links in the continual 
process of maintaining an adequate 
food supply for the nation. A clearer 
understanding and control of the inter- 
dependence of the three would result 
in better food at cheaper rates to the 
home, and at less waste to producers 
and manufacturers. The mastery of 
these problems is beyond the educa- 
tion of the majority of homemakers, 
but an appreciation of their importance 
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and significance is one of the require- 
ments of her job as administrator. 

We need not go into the details in- 
volved in supplying adequate clothing 
and shelter. Each demands knowl- 
edge of specific facts, as to -ndividual 
and family requirements, the type of 
goods available and how they can be 
best procured, selections being made 
always after weighing the desired ends 
against the expenditures of the fam- 
ily’s precious resources. 

The satisfaction of the daily physi- 
cal needs of the family are consuming 
the greater part of the time, effort, 
training, personal gifts and abilities of 
the homemakers reported by the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics. Need this 
be so? Tf our educational facilities, 
our increased wealth, our better de- 
signed and adapted machinery and 
equipment are not to lighten the burden 
of “overtime” for the homemaker, 
then we should frankly ask for what is 
this vaunted progress of which we hear 
so much? Industrial and agricultural 
prosperity in themselves are not suff- 
sient. Improved wages or better prices 
which do not result in improved home 
zonditions bring little permanent re- 
turn. Increased production, which is 
not accompanied by a program of edu- 
zation in the wise use of the goods 
produced, may prove a positive men- 
ace. Social and scientific research 
should increase opportunity for physi- 
zal and mental health and bring 
accompanying higher standards for per- 
sonal and family life. Enlarged oppor- 
tunities for leisure will bring the de- 
sired relaxation and refreshment when 
we understand better the factors which 
zount most for successful human rela- 
zionships. 

PLANNING For LEISURE-TIME 
ACTIVITES 


More and more, administrators of 
modern homes are gaining relief from 


the countless activities which used 
to be connected with the responsi- 
bility for the family’s physical wel- 
fare, and gradually they are arriving at 
the place where they can, by choice, 
determine how they will expend their 
effort and time. The following from 
American Marriage and Family Rela- 
tionships, by Groves and Ogburn, well 
expresses the present situation: 


The mother has been given relief, but at 
the same time she has been taught the 
seriousness of duties hardly realized two 
decades ago. She has won greater freedom 
in deciding what aspects of life she shall 
emphasize and what qualities in her home 
or family association she shall attempt to 
bring about. l 


This freedom of choice is giving the 
homemaker a chance to expend more 
time and thought in planning family 
life, so as to supply the often neglected, 
social, emotional and intellectual ex- 
periences, which may come from a well 
served meal, eaten together at one’s 
own table, a symphony concert, wisely 
provided from the family’s income, a 
picnic, a movie, or an hour of happy 
comradeship together, or quiet alone 
with a favorite book. 

Plans for family recreation must de- 
pend to some extent upon the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the community. 
When there are many, family councils 
must help to decide whizh shall be 
selected. When outside opportunities 
are few, a double tax is put upon the 
home, for it must nof only make provi- 
sion for its own family’s needs, but it 
must do its share towards the building 
of the community resources in this re- 
gard. No matter what the abundance 
of outside entertainment ard diversion, 
they never can entirely replace the 
family play time together. Precious 
ties are strengthened and bonds welded 
when experiences of all sorts are shared 
by the family as a group. We all 
know how sorrow and disaster serve to 


unite a family. There might be less 
need of special “uniting” if it had 


learned the joy of playing together.. 


Opportunities are lost when a family 
does not celebrate its anniversaries, 
holiday times or the successes which 
come to its members. Something 
quite worth while in family experience 
is sacrificed as we give up the “social 
rite” of feasting and making merry to- 
gether. 

As the home is the environment 
responsible for shaping the early years 
of our children, it is imperative that we 
recognize the importance of the.influ- 
ence of the everyday experiences in 
developing their physical, social and 
emotional life. Those homes which 
give to the child his rightful oppor- 
tunity, provide experiences which en- 
able him to develop sound habits of 
physical behavior, such as eating, 
sleeping, elimination, cleanliness, good 
posture and muscular control; good 
habits of social behavior, such as an 
ability to make friends, express himself 
adequately, assume responsibility, have 
respect for the property of others; 
character traits, such as honesty, fair 
play, perseverénce, respect for author- 
ity; religious ideals which help him to 
understand the concept of God, the use 
of prayer; and stimulate intellectual 
and aesthetic tastes, through pleasure 
in good literature, in the arts and in 
creative work and play. 


Tue Part-Time HOMEMAKER 


This paper has considered mainly the 
administrator of the home where the 
woman is employed full time. It has 
not, however, meant to imply that this 
situation is the only desirable one. 
Instead, one of the important decisions 
which the administrator in the home 
must make is the determination of those 
aspects of homemaking which can be 
detailed to others and those which she 
mustretain. Where finances and other 
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circumstances make it possible the 
former group of activities might well be 
relinquished so that more of her effort, 
time and ability may go into the man- 
agement of family relationships, the 
development of her children and the 
satisfaction of personal interests and 
tastes, elther within the home, or in 
some outside business or profession. 

Social and economic conditions are 
increasing the number of homemakers 
who desire to go outside of their homes 
to supplement income, or to win recog- 
nition for their work and for their abili- 
ties. Is there anything in the nature 
of homemaking which encourages the 
dissatisfactions expressed by many 
women? Undoubtedly there is. The 
demands of the occupation have re- 
sulted in comparative isolation, have 
excluded competitive aspects and have 
made it a job without tangible returns 
in Money, promotion or recognition. 
Soon after the Rehabilitation Act was 
passed, a homemaker is reported to 
have come into the local offices asking 
to be “rehabilitated.” The reason 
given was “I have carried on this job 
for twenty years without recognition 
or remuneration, I think it time I 
learned to do something else.” The 
homemakers of the country followed 
Mr. Hoover whole-heartedly in his 
food campaign during the war because 
he showed them a way to do “their 
bit” at home, and the Food Adminis- 
tration saw to it, and quite signifi- 
cantly, that “their bit” got recogni- 
tion. ‘The mother’s service is praised 
in song and story, but her success in 
homemaking is seldom recognized or 
honored by appointment to a position 
of trust. The cumulative effect of all 
of this has been to build up in the home- 
maker an inferiority complex, and it is 
no wonder that some of the more inde- 
pendent ones are jumping the fence and 
seeking greener pastures. 

When all is said, is the administra- 
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tion of the home a satisfactory career 
for an educated woman? Many say 
there is plentiful proof that much of the 
work of the home can be performed 
quite as well, perhaps even better by 
not only less well educated workers, 
but by workers of no high degree of 
native intelligence and that, therefore, 
homemaking has ceased tc hold the 
women of ability. These statements 
are in part true, yet they show a lack of 
discrimination between the significant 
really vital homemaking responsibili- 
ties and those which can be readily 
delegated. They evidence a confusion 
of the scope of the functions of the 
“worker?” and the manager. If we 
review, even in scant detail, the variety 
of the types of activity which the ad- 
ministration of the home requires, the 
fundamental knowledge ixtrinsic in 
their satisfactory achievement, and the 
importance of the product, happy, 
healthy, useful human beings, there is 
overwhelming evidence that the pro- 
fessional demands are high. Appar- 
ently the trouble lies not in the “job 
specifications,” but in other important 
factors, such as inadequate raining in 
those fundamental social, pL ysical and 
biological sciences underlying the prob- 
_ lems of household adnrinistration which 
prevents the woman from responding 
to the challenge, not because of the un- 
worthiness of the profession, but be- 
cause only the craft side is evident and 
that at the lowest levels of “doing 
jobs.” Limited finances, which make 
impossible the desired standard of 


living, lack of expressed appreciation, 
and personal distaste for housework 
are all contributary. Personal mal- 
adjustment is widely recognized as per- 
haps one of the most serious sources 
of unhappiness. The “unadjusted” 
homemaker finds little satisfaction in 
the administration of responsibilities 
which include so many human factors. 
Then there are always the gifted ones 
who should be relieved of the greater 
part of homemaking responsibility, as 


` neither their talents nor inclination fit 


them to serve in the capacity of ad- 
ministrator, and yet even they cannot 
escape some of the most important 
duties which come with wifehood and 
parenthood. Permanent satisfactions 
from work come to the educated woman 
only when she sees her efforts trans- 
lated in terms of human values and un- 
less her home management results in 
experiences which bring personal de- 
velopment, she will not be satisfied 
with a full-time job in the home. 

The home, with family life as its 
nucleus, furnishes opportunities for 
development, throughexperience, which 
no other enterprise has been able to 
substitute. Women will be foolish 
indeed if they do not release every 
activity which ean be carried on as 
well or better, outside of the home, but 
the’ woman will sell her birthright 
who does not hold tenaciously to her 
share in those functions which give 
the home its unique place in the 
building of human personality and 
character. 


Woman’s Economic Contribution in the Home 


By HILDEGARDE KNEELAND 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


CCORDING to the Census of 

. Occupations, some forty-two mil- 
lion persons in the United States were 
gainfully employed in 1920. That an 
additional twenty-one million were em- 
ployed “without gain” is a fact that we 
are curiously prone to ignore. In the 
endless stream of writing and discus- 
sion on this primary problem of making 
a living, only occasional and casual 
reference is made to the largest of all 
our occupational groups. The house- 
wife, in fact, is not commonly con- 
sidered as having an “occupation” at 
all. It is admitted, of course, that she 
works—at least that some of the 
twenty-one million do. But her labors 
are ordinarily relegated to a category of 
their own, unworthy of the attention 
of those concerned with economic 
matters. 

This neglect of one-third of our work- 
ing population has its root in various 
causes. But the major cause is un- 
doubtedly the very fact that the house- 
wife’s services do not come on the mar- 
ket. In this her position is unique. 
No other occupational group of sig- 
nificant size remains today outside of 
the price system. Even the farmer, 
though still raising some food for fam- 
ily use, now produces mainly on a com- 
mercial basis. : 

And whatever changes the future 
may bring in the work of the house- 
wife, it cannot change her position in 
this respect. As long as she con- 
tinues to exist, as an occupational 
type, her services must remain liter- 
ally priceless. For it is of their very 
essense that they are available to only 
one group of consumers—her own 
family. As soon as she seeks a wider 
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or different market she ceases to be a 
housewife. 


DISADVANTAGES OF A PRICELESS POSI- 
TION IN A Money Economy 


There are, of course, many advan- 
tages in this non-commercial character 
of housekeeping—advantages which 
may in the end prove strong enough to 
prevent a complete transfer of work 
from the home to the large-scale 
agency. But that there are also dis- 
advantages is only too apparent. 
Deplore it as we may, we live under the 
dominance of a money economy, and 
the worker whose services do not carry 
a price tag is inevitably handicapped. 

She is handicapped first by the lack 
of prestige attached to her work. 
However loudly we may sing the 
praises of the Homemaker and Mother, 
we cannot silence the underlying re- 
frain that she is “only a housewife.” 
This universal attitude, which the 
housewife herself shares with us, not 
only denies her the benefits of study 
and experimentation on her problem 
by other workers, but it also under- 
mines her own interest in her work, and 
the efficiency and satisfaction with 
which she tackles it. 

She meets a second difficulty in 
choosing the tasks on which she will 
spend her time. For the job of the 
modern housewife is by no means a 
unified standard whole, to be pursued 
either in toto or else not at all. In this 
day of ready-made clothing, ready- 
cooked food, power laundries and 
nursery schools, she is constantly 
deciding whether to use her time on a 
particular task or to use the family 
income on its commercial substitute. 
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And frequently she also weighs the 
pros and cons of paying for hired help. 
In making her decisions, the question 


of dollars and cents is, of course, not - 


the only consideration, but it is un- 
questionably an important and a re- 
curring one. Yet she has usually only 
the haziest notion of the relative value 
of her time when spent in different 
household tasks, or of how these 
values compare with the income which 
she might earn in work outside of the 
home. 

More important than either of these 
disadvantages under which the house- 
wife labors is her lack of economic inde- 
pendence. This is, of course, an old 
and familiar grievance; in voicing it 
today it seems, to “date,” to belong to 
an earlier and less fortunate period in 
woman’s economic life. The entrance 
of women into industry and- the pro- 
fessions has given us a false sense of 
having solved this problem. For mil- 
lions of single women it has, of course, 
been solved. But for a far greater 
number of married women it still re- 
mains a major issue. 

In fact, it is an issue of increasing 
importance. As our means not only of 
livelihood but of the enjoyments of life 
come more and more under the sway 
of the dollar, the advantage cf having a 
definite claim to a money income is 
growing ever greater. And as more 
and more women are gainfully em- 
ployed before marriage, their economic 
dependence as housewives becomes in- 
creasingly irksome. 

It is not only the housewife. of course, 
who suffers under the situation. It 
presses heavily also upon her husband, 
as increasing demands are made upon 
his earnings and decreasing services are 
rendered by his helpmate with the 
development of our industriel civiliza- 
tion. This whole question of family 
support is fraught today with confu- 
sion, conflict and discontent. Some 


read] ustment here is long overdue, both 
in “voluntary practice” and in our 
legal provisions. 


Tue Carer Occupation or Most 
Women 1s Stitt Tuat or HOUSEWIFE 


To the historically-minded, it is - 
futile for us to concern ourselves with 
these ills of the housewife; we are ' 
wasting our time on a patient who, 
owing to external causes, is in a fatal 
decline. And from the long-time point 
of view their prediction is likely to 
prove correct. The few residual tasks 
which still cling to the home may 
presently in their turn’ pass into the 
hands of the commercial or codperative 
agency. The occupation of housewife 
may continue to fade away until, as 
with Alice’s Cheshire cat, there is 
nothing left but the grin. 

But even if this is to be the ultimate 
fate of the housewife, it is not so near 
at hand as to dispose of her and her 
problems for this generation and the 
next. In many households, of course, 
the substance of housekeeping has al- 
ready almost vanished. But in spite of 
the popular view to the contrary, in 
the majority of homes. it still retains 
considerable weight. It does not com- 
pare in bulk, of course, with the work of 
our great-grandmother’s day, but the 
number of household workers has also 
fallen off; the men of the family, the 
daughters and aunts and even the hired 
girls have followed the former domestic 
crafts into the “outside world,” leaving 
almost all of the work of the home in the 
hands of the housewife herself. 

And although she does not labor as 
hard as she did in the past, judged by 
modern standards she usually has a 
full-time job during part of her mar- 
ried life at least. In a study recently 
made by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, of the work of over one thou- 
sand housewives, more than half of 
them were found to spend over forty- 
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eight hours a week in their homemak- 
ing, and one-third spent over fifty- 
six hours. Most of these records, to 
be sure, came from rural homes, but the 
figures of the town and city housewives 
varied amazingly little from those of 
the farm women. One thousand rec- 
ords, of course, is only a small sample of 
the housewives of the nation. But it 
is sufficient to dispose of the notion 
that the chief problem of these millions 
of workers is in finding some use for 
their excess leisure. 

Granted, then, that the housewife is 
to be with us for some little time to 
come, can any methods be found for 
improving her economic status, or must 
she continue to labor under her present 
disabilities? 


““Wacms For WIvEs” 


A solution of the problem which is 
frequently heard of late is that of 
“wages for wives.” ‘The proponents of 
this scheme recognize, of course, that 
a genuine market value on the services 
of the housewife is out of the range of 
possibility. But they suggest that an 
effective substitute can be found in an 
estimated wage, based on the cost of 
replacing the housewife by a paid 
worker in the home. Since her hus- 
band would have to meet this cost if 
the housewife withdrew her services, 
they propose that it be taken as the 
amount which she earns and therefore 
as the amount which her husband 
should pay her. 

To the first part of this proposal 
there can be no objection. It is pos- 
sible and reasonable to impute a mar- 
ket value to the work of the housewife 
inthismanner. The calculation, how- 
ever, is by no means a simple one. 
For there is no single type of worker 
who can serve as a full substitute for the 
housewife. No other worker performs 
the same combination of tasks, or 
works the same number of hours or 


with the same degree of skill. The 
“maid of all work,” in spite of her 
title, can handle only the manual 
tasks, the cooking, cleaning and laun- 
dering, and even these she usually does 
more slowly than the housewife and 
with greater cost in. supplies and 
general wear and tear. And even the 
paid housekeeper, though her skill is 
more comparable, can seldom take over 
the sewing or the training of children. 
Her work, moreover, includes a larger 
amount of buying and supervision and 
a smaller amount of housework than 
fall to the lot of most housewives. 

It is necessary, therefore, to build up 
the “wage” of the housewife from a 
combination of part-time jobs per- 
formed by various specialists. For 
this, two sets of figures are needed; 
one, the number of hours which the 
housewife usually spends in each of 
these various tasks, and the other the 
wage rates customarily paid for each of 
these types of workers. 

It is evident at once that such a 
calculation cannot be free from in- 
accuracy and arbitrary judgments. 
For the amount of time which the 
housewife spends in her work con- 
tinually varies, not only from year to 
year as the needs and circumstances of 
her family change, but from week to 
week throughout the period which the 
estimate is to cover. The best that 
can be done is to record the time spent 
during a typical week in the usual 
routine tasks and to adjust the figures 
for the year to allow for significant 
changes in work and, in the rare in- 
stances where they occur, for vacations 
and absences. 

A more serious difficulty is met in 
determining the number of hours to be 
recorded as spent in the care of chil- 
dren. For much of the time which 
the homemaker spends with her chil- 
dren cannot reasonably be considered 
as part of her work, since it also serves 
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as her recreation and social life and 
frequently as part of her outdoor 
exercise. Yet it is no easy task to 
decide when the time should be counted 
as work and when as leisure. With the 
actual physical care of children, the 
dressing and bathing and feeding, there 
is little uncertainty. But with training 
and “oversight” the figure will tend to 
be either too low or too high. 

A somewhat similar difficulty occurs 
with the work of planning and other 
management. Here the time which 
appears in the record will invariably 
be too low, since much of this “head 
work” is done while the hands of the 
housewife are engaged in one of her 
manual tasks. How far the recorded 
figure falls short it is impossible to tell, 
but some increase might well be made 
in the management hours to allow for 
this double activity. 

The choice of the various wage rates 
to be used in the calculation also calls 
for some arbitrary decisions. For no 
two persons will wholly agree on the 
grade of worker whose efficiency is 
most nearly comparable to that of the 
housewife, in speed of work, quality of 
results, and care in handling supplies 
and equipment. Frequently, in fact, 
no comparable paid worker can be 
found, and the hourly wages paid to the 
ordinary worker must be raised accord- 
ing to the best judgment of the calcu- 
lator. Frequently also a money value 
must be placed on meals or other pay- 
ments “in kind” which form part of 
the wage of the worker. 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL VALUE oF HOME- 
MAKER’ S SERVICES 


If, in spite of these limitations, the 
estimate is undertaken, how large—or 
how smali—will these hypothetical 
earnings of the housewife prove to be? 
The answer of course will vary with the 
homemaker under consideration. At 
the lower end of the range the amount 


will shrink to almost nothing. But 
how about the upper end? What is 
the maximum reward which the oc- 
cupation offers? Although an exact 
reply is obviously out of the question, 
it is clear that the limit cannot be high. 
For no matter how long a working day 
the homemaker may put in, the num- 
ber of hours spent in highly skilled 
work is necessarily limited. Her aver- 
age value per hour can probably sel- 
dom exceed about one dollar, and 
even this figure can seldom be reached 
if the total number of hours is high; 
the high proportion of routine manual 
jobs will hold it down. As a rough and 
hazardous guess, the upper limit might 
be expected to be not much above $60 
a week or $3,000 a year. 

Some evidence in support of this 
guess is probably in order. Out of 
more than one thousand homemakers, 
from whom time records were received 
in the study previously mentioned, 
Mrs. E. had the unhappy distinction of 
spending the highest amount of time in 
homemaking work. Her labors reached 
the appalling total of 8714 hours a 
week. This time was spent for a 
family of four, her husband, her father, 
a daughter three years old and herself. 
Her house, in a small eastern village, 
could boast no modern improvements 
or labor-saving equipment, and no 
help was given her in her work by 
either of the men of the family. The 
chief explanation, however, of her 
heavy hours is found in the fact that 
during the week of her record she spent 
almost nineteen hours in canning fruit. 

In calculating Mrs. E.’s hypothetical 
earnings, it seems reasonable to use as 
low a wage rate as forty-five cents an 
hour for the routine tasks of cleaning, 
dishwashing, and laundering. This is 
more, of course, than she would have had 
to pay for the usual grade of hired help, 
but not very much more, for her effi- 
ciency was probably not markedly 
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greater. For all of her other tasks 
higher rates might be allowed, with a 
maximum of perhaps one dollar an 
hour for purchasing, planning, and 
other management. Using such wage 
rates as these, the dominance of the 
less skilled tasks brings the average 
value of her time to only fifty-five 
cents an hour, or about forty-eight 
dollars a week. These figures apply, 
however, only to the week for which 
her record was kept, which was prob- 
ably unusually busy. But even assum- 
ing that these hours of work were main- 
tained throughout the year, the annual 
“earnings” of this hardest worker 
would amount to only $2,500. 

It may be argued, however, that a 
housewife of more unusual ability 
would show a much higher money 
value. In reply to this the figures of 
Mrs. V. are pertinent. Most of the 
housework in her home was done by a 
paid worker, and almost all of the 4414 
hours a week which she herself spent in 
homemaking were given to the more 
skilled tasks of management and the 
care of her four children. In these, 
as well as in all of her tasks, she is 
exceptionally able and unusually well 


trained. A maximum wage rate of 
about $1.50 an hour might, therefore, 
be allowed for the hours spent in man- 
agement, which in terms of a full-time 
job would be equal to about $4,000 a 
year. The rate for care of children 
should probably be somewhat less, 
since part of this work is quite routine 
in nature. And for the least skilled 
tasks, fifty cents an hour would prob- 
ably be justified. According to these 
wage rates, the average value of Mrs. 
V.’s time is $1.05 an hour, and her 
weekly “earnings” about $47. As- 
suming similar figures for all of the 
weeks of the year, this gives a yearly 
total of slightly under the $2,500 
“earned” by Mrs. E. 

But the hours which Mrs. V. spent 
in homemaking work were unusually 
low. If she had increased them, how- 
ever, it would have been largely by 
adding more of the routine housework 
to her duties. Even if she had brought 
them up to sixty hours a week, her 
yearly value would not have exceeded 
$3,000. And if she had vied with 
Mrs. E. in working eighty hours, the 
time spent in the less-pressing tasks of 
management and care of children would 











Mrs. E 
Wage 
pey Rate 
per 
Week Hour 
Preparing meals.......... 1734 $.55 
Clearing away meals ...... 94 45 
Preservation of food. ...... 1834 60 
Cleaning. .............05- 934 45 
Washing. 6642-24465 srini 64 45 
Troning.........2.-.0000. 214 45 
Mending. oc tiexee va eane 51% 50 
Sewing... .......2..0ees 514 - 65 
Care of family. ........... 714 70 
Management............. 2 1.00 
Othër sec taceaasae eens Q34 50 
Total uere aeei 8714 $.55 





Mrs. V, 

Value ata Wage Rate; Value per 
per Week Week | Pe Hour Week 
$9.76 4l% $.75 $3.19 
4.28 144 .50 75 
11.25 zs sa Jari 
4.39 1 .50 .50 
2.93 My .50 18 
1.01 a ae Bae 

2.75 Ja .60 

3.41 p .85 eee 
5.25 1814 1.00 18.00 
2.00 14 1.50 21.00 
1.38 434 55 2.61 
$48 .41 4414 $1.05 $46.68 
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undoubtedly have been curtailed, and 
the increase in hours of werk would 
have been offset by the decrease in the 
average value of her time. 


Can AN Estrmare or Earnsines Im- 
PROVE THE Economic STATUS OF THE 
HOMEMAKER? 


In view of the limitations in both the 
reliability and the magnitude of these 
computations of the housewife’s 
“earnings,” how effective would they 
be in improving her economic status if 
they were generally made? To what 
extent do they offer a practice] solution 
of her problem? 

In decreasing the first of her dis- 
abilities they would probakly prove 
quite useful. In fact, any reasonable 
statement, however low, of the money 
value of her work would raise the pop- 
ular estimate of her economic impor- 
šance. For, curiously enough, we 
tend at present to think of her time as 
aaving almost no money value. Even 
an estimate based on the wages paid to 
ordinary household workers would in- 
2rease the housewife’s prestige, if it 
were expressed as a yearly total. For 
-ndividual housewives whose hours of 
work are low it would, of course, have 
a small or even a negative advantage. 
But for those who approximate the 
average of fifty-one hours a week spent 
ay the homemakers in the Bureau 
_ study, the effect would be beneficial. 

If we apply to these average time 
expenditures the set of wage rates used 
-= Mrs. E.’s calculation, a value of 
=wenty-eight dollars a week or $1,450 
a year is found, with an average 
aourly rate of fifty-five cents. -Tn 
eomparison with the earnings of 
most of our “gainful” workers, such a 
igure as this is by no means to be 
despised. 

With the housewife’s second .eco- 
aomic problem, however, such compu- 
zations are of little use. For her 


choice of the tasks which she will in- 
clude and exclude in her housekeeping 
must be based on the cost of substi- 
tutes which are actually available. 
And at the present time, at least, it is 
practically. impossible to employ a 
corps of specialized workers in the 
home, each spending only a few hours 
a week in performing her special task. 
Moreover, the modern housewife is 
more interested in the cost of the large- 
scale “outside” agency than in the 
paid domestic worker. 

Even for those particular tasks for 
which a part-time domestic worker 
may be employed, the figures obtained 
by this method of calculation are un- 
satisfactory. Instead of translating 
the cost of the hired worker into terms 
of the houisewife’s hours and skill, this 
cost should be figured directly from 
the hours which the worker herself 
requires for the task and the amount 
which she must actually be paid per 
hour. This necessary payment, plus 
any increase in costs of supplies and 
equipment which the use of the hired 
worker involves, may be considered the 
amount which the housewife “earns” 
by doing the work herself.” A similar 
method could of course be used in © 
connection with the “outside” sub- 
stitute. 

Unfortunately, such calculations are 
not easily made by the individual 
housewife, and a very large number are 
necessary for each task before any 
generalizations are possible. There is 
apparently no easy road to the solu- 
tion of this household problem. 


Economic INDEPENDENCE FOR THE 
Hovsewirr 


But it was as a solution of the third 
economic disability of the housewife 
that the calculation of her hypothetical 
earnings was proposed. How success- 
ful will this method prove in securing 
her economic independence? How 
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hopeful can she be of receiving a defi- 
nite money wage? 

When it is recalled that the source 
from. which this wage is supposed to 
come is her husband’s earnings, the 
impractical nature of the proposal is at 
once apparent. For in spite of the low 
money value of her housekeeping, the 
wage of her husband will usually not be 
twice as great. If he paid her what 
she “saved” him by her labor, he would 
give her more than half of his income. 


He would make her economically” 


independent only to become dependent 
himself. Such voluntary martyrdom 
is perhaps too much to expect, even of 
that model of generosity, the American 
Husband. 

That the idea of “wages for wives” 
has been entertained at all, is evidence 
of our confusion of thought on this 
matter of family support and our lack 
of knowledge regarding the factors 
determining wages. The proposal 
would seem to imply the belief that the 
wages paid to male workers have been 
adjusted, by some mysterious workings 
of the market, to include the cash 
value of the housewife’s services. It 
might safely be said to be nearer the 
truth that they have been adjusted so 
as not to include them. For as far 
as the circumstances of the worker’s 
family have influenced the market 
process at all, they have carried the 
assumption that the “living” of the 
family came from a double source— 
the cash income of the husband and the 
housekeeping services of the wife. 

In cases where the husband’s income 
is at least double his wife’s “earnings,” 
this first objection to the scheme would 
not, of course, apply. And it is in- 
teresting to note in this connection that 
it is chiefly from well-to-do households 
that the suggested plan has emanated. 
It may further be argued in defense of 
the proposal that even in households 
of average means, the cash income of 


the family might be divided between 
husband and wife according to the 
ratio of their earnings. If a value of 
$1,500 is placed upon the housewife’s 
services, and her husband draws a 
salary of $2,000 a year, he might pay 
her a wage of $857 and keep for himself 
the remaining $1,143. 

Under such a financial arrangement, 
it is to be assumed, each of the parties 
would pay half of the mutual expenses 
of housekeeping and care of children 
and handle his own personal items. 
Otherwise the division of income on 
the basis of earnings wholly loses its 
meaning, 

The second and major objection to 
the scheme is thus apparent. It 
ignores the economic unity inherent in 
housekeeping, and penalizes the wife 
for engaging in this poorly paid occupa- 
tion. In the family of average in- 
come, the surplus over the cost of food, 
rent and household operation and the 
expenses of the children is usually very 
small. Under the present arrangement 
it is divided more or less evenly between 
the husband and wife to cover their 
clothing and personal expenses. But 
under the proposed dispensation it 
would usually all be lodged in the hands 
of the husband, for the wife’s wages 
would all be absorbed in meeting her 
half of the joint expenses. Her eco- 
nomic dependence would thus be more 
acute than ever; she would become 
increasingly in debt to her financial 
lord and master. 

For the wealthy family also this 
second objection holds. The wage of 
even the most “valuable” housewife 
would scarcely suffice to house and feed 
and clothe her according to the style to 
which her husband is accustomed and 
which he would wish to maintain. Her 
“earnings” would inevitably become a 
mere fund for paying for certain items 
in the family budget—in short, the old, 
tabued “allowance” camouflaged. 
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In fact, it must reluctantly be ad- 
mitted that the economic status of the 
housewife cannot be determined by her 
economic contribution. Some other 
basis must be found for the division of 
the family income. As long as mar- 
Triage involves a joint establishment, 
and as long as she gives more labor 
to its running than her husband, the 
basis of relative earnings is both im- 
practical and unjust. 

By what method, then, can the 
housewife hope to reach her long-de- 
sired goal of economic independence? 
By what financial arrangement with 
her husband can she secure a defiriite 
tlaim to a money income of her own? 

The answer, after all, is quite clear, 
and quite simple. For when all is 
said and done, the only satisfactory 
division of the family income is on a 


” ‘Bifty-fifty basis. After the mutual 


expenses of housekeeping and children 
are cared for, the surplus should be 
equally shared by husband and wife. 
But far more important than the equal- 
ity of the division is its definiteness. 
A mere joint use of income will not be 
suficient—as witpess the housewifes’ 
present uncertain status. An actual 
separation of the two funds will usually 
be essential to full freedom in their 
use. 

And this separation should apply 
not merely to current expenses. The 
property accumulated during the course 
of the marriage should also be divided, 
and on an equal basis, or at least 
jointly owned. For without this-defi- 
nite assurance of her future share in the 
profits of the partnership to which she 
contributes her labors, the housewife 
will not be far on the road to economic 
emancipation. 


The Home Woman as Buyer and Controller of 
Consumption 


By Bznyamin R. Anvrews, Pu.D. 


Professor of Household Economics, Teachers College, Columbia University 


N the production-consumption cycle 
that maintains social and individual 
life, the home woman as purchasing 
agent is essential to present well-bemg 
and to social progress. Higher stand- 
ards of living, or prosperity and higher 
real wages as a personal or family ex- 
perience, may be promoted primarily 
in three ways: By more efficient pro- 
duction, by more intelligent demand, 
and by wiser consumption. Women, 
while like men producers in outside 
industry, have in addition three 
unique economic functions, first, as 
producers within the home in house- 
keeping and in family management, 
second, as controllers of retail demand 
in the spending of family and personal 
income, and third, as directors of the 
family’s consumption? We are here 
concerned with the second of these 
services, the control of economic de- 
mand through private spending, and to 
some extent with the third function, 
the direction of family consumption, 
since out of directed consumption 
arise the considerations that largely 
determine the decisions of the family 
buyer in the retail market. 

The world in which the typical family 
lives is the world built for it by the 
woman who spends. She builds this 
world by her purchases of commodities 
and services in the retail market. Life 
depends in good part upon a material 
basis and where its material resources, 
whatever they may be, are adminis- 
tered with intelligence and vision, life 

tSee E. T. Devine, Economic Function of 


Woman, American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. Pub, No. 183. 
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is really good. How one can build a 
better life for one’s self and family by 
more intelligent buying, and thereby 
carry society forward, that is the princi- 
ple involved. l 


Rerau, BUYING 4 PRODUCTIVE 
ACT 


Retail buying is a productive act, for 
it can multiply many fold the satisfac- 
tions from a given income. Retail 
selling is necessary in the production 
process; retail buying which precedes 
the act of consumption is as essential 
as retail selling and has evidently the 
same productive power for wealth 
creation. Family buying is, therefore, 
an essential step in our present eco- 
nomic organization, whether viewed 
from the standpoint òf industry, or of 
the home. The family buyer’s re- 
sponsibility is a widening function, for 
as old-time production of material 
commodities for sale or use leaves the 
home, new activities arise there related 
to spending that have productive ad- 
vantage, such as health conservation, 
child guidance, economic administra- 
tion, family leadership, income spend- 
ing, and consumption direction—all 
these are really productive since they 
increase the utilities enjoyed, which are 
the real purpose of the productive 
process. Under the present price sys- 
tem, money income and money spend- 
ing are both equally important and the 
one who controls spending seems to be 
largely responsible for the quality of 
life secured by the family income. 
The controller of personal spending 
makes the world of the family, sets its 
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standards of living and -largely deter- 
mines the quantity and quality of 
daily satisfactions enjoyed. . Even if 
she does not do all the earlier work of 
turning raw materials into the con- 
sumer’s finished goods, yet her services 
as chooser, combiner, controller, widen 
with the widening of the money econ- 
omy, and she maintains her essential 
service as the one who takes the re- 
sources secured by the outside workers 
of the family and translates them into 
final satisfactions needed for her fam- 
ily’s living, which, if bought in hotel or 
restaurant, command in the market a 
price two or three times the amount of 
the bare money income of her family. 
The modern housewife is coming to be 
less. of a routine worker and more of an 
administrator and enterpriser in the 
business of living, and the skillful en- 
terpriser’s contribution to production 
and to well-being is a multiplying 
creative one, as compared with that of 
the routine worker, whether in industry 
or in the home. 


Tue RETAIL PURCHASER AS 
CONTROLLER OF PRODUCTION 


- There is also a broad social sense in 
which home buying is world building. 
The summation of all retail purchases 
is the economic demand that main- 
tains farm, factory, office, and store. 
The economic world is determined by 
the domestic world in the sense that 
the retail buyer’s continued approval 
of goods offered by the producer deter- 
mines the fate of the producer: The 
economic influences of course work the 
other way as well—industry by its in- 
creased productivity raises standards 
of living and helps to bring health and 
beauty to the home. There is con- 
stant interaction between home and 
market and im this relationship the 
spender speaks for the home. ` i 

How to buy, then, is one of the newer 
subjects which education must teach as 


it is to society’s advantage that the 
housewife buy intelligently. Con- 
scious choosing of what will be had and 
what wil be gone withcut, and the 
selection of the particular object to be 
purchased, is what socialized buying 
demands. The new note is that the 
act of purchase must be studied—the 
thing purchased, and the conditions 
surrounding its purchase—to the end 
that one get one’s money’s worth. 
Women as retail buyers are asking for 
practical advice at this functioning 
point of expenditure. Nor is it enough 
to be able to buy for the day’s needs; 
the spending must take into account 
saving or the buying of protection for 
the future, for emergencies, for old age, 
as well as for present needs. The 
family must work out an economic 
plan of life in which its resources are 
utilized to buy the best possible com- 
bination of satisfactions for today, and 
the best sequence of satisfactions for 
the future. 


Tae NEED ror ENLIGHTENED 
Buyrine 


The psychology of the selling process 
has been studied extensively by those 
interested in salesmanship and adver- 
tising, but scarcely at all by those in- 
terested in retail purchasing. In the 
selling act as outlined for the guidance 
of the salesman, naturally the pur- 
chaser is not encouraged to indulge in 
critical thinking regarding the object 
purchased, to weigh its values, to 
measure its cost against other possible 
purchases. The successful salesman 
must of course answer questions that 
the buyer may ask, but the last thing 
in the world which he should do in 
guarding his own interests, is to stimu- 
late critical thought on the part of the 
buyer. But such critical thought and 
evaluation of the costs of the article, as 
well as detailed appraisal of its value, 
is just what the consumer-buyer must 
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give in advance, if he would be well 
served. | 

Good “buymanship” requires an 
answer to one or more questions before 
a purchase is made. Do I need some- 
thing of this kind? Is this the particu- 
lar type that I want—functionally; in 
quality? How much use will I give it? 
How long will it last? How much 
work will it require to operate it? 
What else would my money buy now, 
that is, what other purchases do I give 
up if I buy this? Am I buying because 
I myself need it, or am I being led to 
buy by social compulsion? Does its 
purchase encroach upon my savings? 
Are the claims for it unproven, ex- 
aggerated, and the mere prestige of ad- 
vertising? Is there not a cheaper way 
to buy? Will this object give con- 
tinued satisfaction? What are the 
possible sources of dissatisfaction? 

It is not that one will use all these 
test questions in every case, or in any 


case; it is simply that the purchaser . 


usually has need to think critically at 
some point in any purchase and the 
more he thinks before he buys the 
more satisfaction he will likely have 
from his purchase. The business world 
deals too much in opiates for the con- 
sumer. The retail buyer needs to keep 
awake and not allow himself to be ex- 
ploited by prestige, chic, pressure to 
buy, or pooh bah generally. 


Trae NEED FOR QUALITY 
SPECIFICATIONS OF GOODS 
FOR SALE 


Let business be frank. It'is inter- 
ested in profits, not primarily in meet- 
ing needs. Let the consumer be 
frank, he is not interested m profits, 
but only in meeting his needs as 
cheaply as possible. His profits come 
from the largest possible satisfactions 
for his money. How then shall the 
twainever meet? Precisely as they do 
in wholesale trade, by giving the buyer 


exactly what he wants, and under con- 
ditions that mean reasonable profit to 
the dealer. Standardization of prod- 
ucts, according to specification, is the 
measure that, in the retail market, will 
prove of greatest benefit to the buyer, 


‘as has been the case in the wholesale 


market. The consumer is indebted to 
Messers. Chase and Schlink for their 
analysis of the possibilities in the di- 
rection of standardized products for 
consumers, and for calling the atten- 
tion of the private buyer to the 


‘ progress which purchase for the Federal 


Government has made through stand- 
ardized goods bought according to 
specifications established by the Bureau 
of Standards. The government speci- 
fications for goods to be purchased rep- 
resent careful technical investigation 
and give certainty as to what is bought, 
with large economies in costs.2 May 
not the consumer hope that there will 
sometime be available at his corner 
store and other places of daily purchase 
many consumers goods thus based 
upon standardized specification? The 
fact that large private buyers are al- 
ready using government specifications 
gives the home buyer hope of similar 
standards in her markets. 

It is noteworthy that business itself 
seems to be moving in the direction of 
graded goods openly acknowledged. 
For some of this we have to thank the 
Better Business Bureaus now operating 
in forty odd cities. Thus the Boston 
Better Business Bureau inaugurated a 
set of standards for honest description 
of furniture, which has been accepted 
by the trade and approved by the 
United States Trade Commission. So 
again the Better Business Bureaus by 
working for honest advertising of 
furs, have secured the agreement of the 
fur trade representatives to a program 
in part, as follows: Predictions of future 


2 Chase, Stuart, and Sehlink, C. J., Getting 
Your Money’s Worth, Macmillan, 1927. 
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prices should not be used in advertising; 
statements of savings made should be 
moderate; the name of the pelt should 
be shown in legible type and in close 
proximity to the trade name; garments 


of pieced skins should be so described; . 


customers should be informed of rela- 
tive wearing qualities of different furs; 
any guarantees issued should be speci- 
fic; and the glossary of fur terms 
adapted by the trade should be used. 
A scale of relative durability of furs has 
been available for some years, which for 
example gives Beaver a rating of 90 
points as compared with Muskrat 45 
points, and Grey Squirrel, 20 to 25 
points. Such a rating is the type of 
rather exact information that will 
doubtless be available in time with re- 
gard to all commodities for the guid- 
ance of the household buyer, as the 
movement for intelligent purchasing 
makes headway. 

What, for example, is a “cedar 
chest?” We have all seen them ad- 
vertised. The New York Better Busi- 
ness Bureau recently found in thirteen 
stores many overstatements with re- 
gard to this commodity. It was said, 
for example, that this chest “will be 
absolutely moth proof,” yet, in its re- 
port on such merchandise as a protec- 
tion against moths, a Department of 
Agriculture Farmer’s Bulletin states 
that the body of a cedar chest must 
contain 70 per cent of three-fourths- 
inch cedar; that a veneer lined chest 
cannot be depended upon (yet many 


veneer chests are sold); that red cedar 


contains 2 or 3 per cent of natural oil, 
the aroma of which is protective against 
moth larvae, and that this is effective 
only against newly hatched larvae, so 
that clothing must be carefully brushed 
to remove the older stages of the moth 
before the clothing is stored. The 
Better Business investigator found one 
salesman urging, as a selling point, that 
60 per cent of the oil had been removed 


from the wood of the chest which he 
was offering, although if this were true 
it would have destroyed waatever eff- 
ciency the cedar may originally have 
had. 

Such an illustration makes clear 
that salespeople as well as customer- 
buyers need to know the facts regard- 
ing the goods which are ofered, their 
types, grades, qualities and relative 
costs. Such information it would seem 
might in time be organized in a retail 
buyers’ handbook of information, as 
professional in purpose as an engi- 
neers handbook. One section of sucha 
handbook might deal with rugs, an- 
other with furniture, another with 
clothing for children, and the like; it 
could give useful information which at 
present is known only to the expert, 
and thus collected could be made com- 
monly available. At present, the best 
sources of information to the retail 
buyer, regarding the commodities he is 
considering, is the descriptive catalog 
of the large mail order houses, which 
many are finding useful in providing 
descriptions and prices of a multitude of 
goods in a standard substantial quality. 
The woman who buys tioughtfully 
often uses the time-saving service of 
these mail order houses, and will also 
consult their reliable, factual descrip- 
tions, before she goes to buy locally. 

Our system of branding goods, 
which at present consists almost ex- 
clusively of trade-mark and private 
brand names, is of significance of course 
in identifying the product of a certain 
advertiser, but is inadequate as to 
quality identification. It should be 
supplemented by a system of brands 
having reference to objective quality 
and the meeting of specifications. Itis 
conceivable that in standardized goods 
such as rubber overshoes, bed sheets, 
garden hose, and what not, we shall 
have broad levels of distinctive quality 
allowing for each grade a considerable. 
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margin for variation, so that one might 
call for a particular commodity as 
“consumers grade I, II, or UI,” with 
the goods labeled accordingly. There 
are under way studies of specifications 
of consumers goods, in some cases 
considered jointly by producers, en- 
gineering organizations and consumers, 
that look in this direction toward the 
possible establishment of objective 
grades of goods. 


CONSUMER COOPERATION FOR 
MORE INTELLIGENT SPENDING 


Cannot organized consumers exercise 
some control over recommendations of 
goods that will aid intelligent judgment 
regarding the objects of their expendi- 
ture? There is already considerable to 
report in this field. ‘‘ White lists” of 
recommended goods are certainly legal, 
although “‘black lists” of condemned 
goods are not. And such recom- 
mended lists made by consumers seem 
to have considerable potentiality. One 
interesting example in a special field 
which has a history of nearly forty 
years of successful service is the 
Women’s Rest Tour Association of 
Boston, which issues each year a recom- 
mended list of addresses of pensions, 
inexpensive hotels, and of other living 
accommodations, which have been re- 
ported by American women out of their 
own individual experience, as providing 
desirable service for women traveling 
alone. About five thousand American 
women avail themselves of this effect- 
ive method of group recommendation, 
and anyone who has benefited from it, 
will testify as to its efficiency. The 
association publishes a foreign list and 
an American list of addresses in alter- 
nate years. Negative, as well as posi- 
tive recommendations, are effective 
since private reports of sub-standard 
service result in a name being removed 
from the list. So the list is responsive 
to the quality of service rendered. A 


valuable additional service is the 
Pilgrim’s Seript, an occasional publica- 
tion of advice given by association 
members as to itineraries, costs and re- 
lated information. 

Another example of consumer rec- 
ommendation in limited fields is the 
work of the local Parent-Teacher 


` Associations, or similar organizations, 


in recommending local movies, thea- 
tres, books, etec., to its members. One 
case is the Parents’ Association of the 
Horace Mann School, in New York 
City, which issues a fortnightly bulle- 
tin, listing recommendations for chil- 
dren of various ages. The lists of 
movies, for example, are made by a 
committee of parents who visit all new 
movies and pass rather expert judg- 
ment upon them in terms of certain 
standards which they have found to 
be effective, rating them to meet the 
needs of elementary school children, 
junior and senior high students. The 
committee has also made studies of the 
movies in the experience of the school 
child, so that they are operating, in 
part at least, upon a fact basis.’ 

The most significant example of 
consumer recommendation is the Con- 
sumers’ Club, New York City, which 
issues a privately circulated list making 
available recommendations of merchan- 
dise on “A” and “B” levels of quality, 
the judgment being based upon govern- 
ment and other tests, with addresses of 
firms supplying certain goods, and, in 
some cases methods of privately pro- 
vidirg compounded materials. The 
club has competent technical and eco- 
nomic leadership, and membership may 
be recommended to all interested in 
better retail buying conditions for 
private consumers. These examples 


3 Abbott, Mary Allen, Motion Pictures for 
Different School Grades, Teachers College, Bureau 
of Publications, 1928. 

4 Consumers’ Club, 2 West 43rd Street, New 
York City. 
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go to show that there are ways of or- 
ganizing protective consumer recom- 
mendation which might be instituted in 
any community. The codperatives 
abroad have shown another way of im- 
proving retailing and guaranteeing 
qualities of goods. Even if their defi- 
nite program is not-adopted, their ex- 
perience is invaluable. The Consum- 
ers’ League, in its national and local 
branches, aims to make consumers’ 
opinions effective for the improvement 
of industrial conditions. Incidental to 
this, it exerts an influence for better 
consumption goods as in its former 
white-label campaign for better condi- 
tions in white-goods trades, and the 
present New York City effort to create 
better working conditions in the candy 
factories. Its splendid program ‘has 
worked steadily for social betterment 
rather than the narrower purpose of im- 
proving qualities of consumer goods 
here under consideration. 

In extreme cases of fraud in retail 
merchandising, the government may 
interfere to protect the consumer, as 
-when the post office authorities exclude 
from the mails a concern, such as the 
one selling by a chain method, whereby 
a person can get a rebate by selling to 
other persons coupons, by which they 
-can buy upon the same terms as the first 
person. Weights and measures are 
a traditional concern of the govern- 
ment and pure food legislation, and the 
grading of foodstuffs, and the like, are 
but modern developments of the same 
idea. There has been time and again 
demand for obligatory textile, and 
other descriptive labels, to indicate 
-wool content, leather shoes, etc. This 
seems but an extension of the law re- 
quiring a label of net weight or contents 
upon food packages so that many have 
supported the plea for such labels. 
Business has opposed obligatory label- 
ing, claiming that such labels would be 
difficult to administer. As a moderate 


=~ 


step ahead there has been rather 
general support for the adoption, in the 
United States, of the English merchan- 
dise marks act, the principle of which is 
—‘no label is required; but if goods are 
labeled, the label must be honest and 
not misleading.” This principle of 
square dealing as regards labeling has 
been in court again and again in deci- 
sions of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, which has, required honest labels 
in individual cases where business itself 
has complained of unfair competition 
by dishonest labels. 

The consumer by joint action, the 
business man through upholding equit- 
able standards in trading, and the 
government itself, can do much to in- 
sure conditions of fair dealing when the 
home buyer goes intothe market to buy. 


ORGANIZED TRAINING FOR 
SUCCESSFUL SPENFING 


What can the schools do in the way 
of teaching how to buy? The courses 
in home economies in grade schools, 
high schools and colleges are beginning 
to give attention to this ‘subject. In 
most home economics courses which 
train managers of institutions, restau- 
rants, cafeterias and the like, training in 
quantity buying has already been some- 
what professionalized. While the bulk 
of family buying is smaller in amount, 
the issues involved, particularly that 
the buyer get full worth for his money, 
since economy, and indirectly, health 
and well-being depend upon it, are 
certainly as vital. One interesting re- 
cent development, that has relation to 
this problem, is the giving of personal 
regimen and personal economics courses 
in high schools, for students in commer- 
cial and other vocational classes, who 
are being taught how to handle their ; 
money, select their clothing, choose 
their lunches, maintain attractive per- 
sonal appearance, safeguard health, 
build up savings, and in general, get 
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standards for the personal business of 
_ living, much of which depends largely 
upon the wise use of money, or intelli- 
gent buying power. There are buying 
courses with regard to food, clothing 
and other commodities in some high 
schools and colleges, and in these 
courses, and in the home economics 
extension teaching that reaches home 
women, skill is developed in identifying 
materials, in judging qualities, and in 
selecting in the market. 


QUESTIONS TO BE CONSIDERED 
Iw Famity Buyine 


In any broad study of family buying 
such topics as the following would be 
included: How does our family’s in- 
come compare with the income of 
members of typical groups in our com- 
munity, such as unskilled labor, skilled 
labor, business executives of different 
grades, storekeepers, doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, farmers, etc.? Are our stand- 
ards appropriate to our income? Is 
our income fairly uniform through the 
year, if not, how can it be in effect 
stabilized to give steady buying power? 
If our income is inadequate, can it be 
increased? What value is added to 
money income by the housewife’s 
homemaking contribution? How 
should our income affect our spending 
plans? Is income fairly certain now; 
for the future? 

What “protection” should we buy 
by life insurance, by home ownership, 
by reserve funds? What income could 
we command in a period of extended 
sickness, in permanent disability; after 
old-age retirement? 

Is our spending well balanced as re- 
gards the different groups of items—do 
we overspend for food, or for housing? 
In each field of expenditure, is the 
selection well balanced, for example, 
with food does it represent the different 
elements needed and in the right pro- 
portion? 


The commodities and services pur- 
chased—how are they to be identified, 
judged and graded? What are the 
sources of facts regarding the commodi- 
ties—what labels, descriptive circulars, 
what objective tests? If a mechanical 
device is under consideration, what are 
its advantages and disadvantages; 
what are the costs of operating, in 
power, materials, etc., and how much 
use will it have per week, per year? 
What equipment might facilitate effec- 
tive buying—such as scales, rules, meas- 
ures, microscope, test tubes, reagents? 
What records will facilitate buying— 
such as sizes, addresses of firms fur- 
nishing specialities, etc.? í 

What are the possible markets in 
which to buy; what choice of stores, 
what methods of ordering; what types 
of payment—cost and advantage of 
each? How can individuals or groups 
work for the improvement of markets— 
by individual action; by consumers or- 
ganization; by business men’s groups? 


ETHICAL DUTIES OF THE 
Homer BUYER 


What ethical duties has the private 
buyer? Some standards the buyer is 
recognizing as a code, and these, with 
other techniques, the new household 
buyer will be taught. She will not seek 
her personal advantage, when it means 
a loss to the dealer. This is the stand- 
ard that she would demand of him, not 
to seek his advantage at her loss, and it 
is only fair that she practice it herself, 
She will not hold goods unnecessarily 
on approval and cause losses that have 
to be made up by higher prices. She 
will not take unnecessary time in 
examining goods in stores. She is 
willing to pay for all the services that 
she demands. She returns goods 
promptly, and in perfect condition. 
She does not abuse her credit privi- 
leges, or seek unusual advantages as a 
credit customer. She remembers that 


Employer-Employee Relationships in the Home 
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N order that men, women and 
children may live joyously and 
efficiently in the world today, it. is of 
the utmost importance that all the fac- 


tors that enter into satisfactory home: 


life should be understood. and reorgan- 
ized in such a way that the welfare of 
individual homes and the good of so- 
ciety may be harmonized. “Woman’s 
place is in the home,” as well as in the 
world at large, and as she seeks to solve 
the many problems that confront her, 
she must face and understand her re- 
lationships with her paid workers in 
the home, usually designated as the 
servant-problem, but now dignified by 
the new title, employer-employee re- 
lationships in the home. 

Progress in this direction is shown by 
the fact that a group of well-informed 
and influential men and women met in 
a two-day conference at the United 
States Bureau of Home Economics last 
October, to discuss the relations be- 
tween domestic employees and their 
employers, which it was agreed should 
be on the same basis as in other lines of 
industry. ‘The work of this two-day 
conference was thus summed up by its 
publicity committee: 


The many and varied problems 
of the woman who needs to employ 
helpers outside her own family, and 
of the worker who sells her service 
for wages to the home, occupied the 
center of interest in the course of 
the conference. Although only ap- 
proximately five per cent of Ameri- 
can homes are actually employing 
such helpers today, the fact that 
more than a million workers are 
involved, and that the difficulties 
of the housewife in getting helpers in 

. competition with inducements offered 


by industrial and business organiza- 
tions are so great, make the matter 
one of national importance. The 
experts declared that the education 
of the home maker to an apprecia- 
tion of the contribution made to 
family life when service is of a 
high character, and of the household 
employee to the responsibilities of 
her position, would tend to bring 
about a new sense of coöperation 
between them. 

The conference recommended the 
use of the term household employee 
in place of the term servant or maid, 
and voted to request the Bureau of 
the Census to substitute the term 
household employee for domestic 
worker. 

The conference also declared in 
favor of the organization of em- 
ployers and employees, and of the 
formulation of working contracts 
by groups of employers and em- 
ployees which shall include minimum 
standards, also of individual con- 
tracts between employers and em- 
ployees which would not undercut 
these standards. It was further 
agreed that the employer-employee 
relationship, in the household, should 
supplant the mistress-maid rela- 
tionship and that this relationship 
should include agreements as to 
limitation of working hours, with 
additional compensation for over- 
time, either through pay or through 
additional hours off. It was also the 
consensus of opinion that at present 
the forty-eight hour week should be 
recognized as the ultimate objec- 
tive toward which time adjustments 
should tend. 


The most important step taken by 
the conference was the decision to es- 
tablish a permanent committee, con- 
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sisting of representatives of the Bureau 
of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture; of the 
Women’s Bureau, United States De- 
partment of Labor; of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education; of 
placement, research, educational, and 
other agencies that work in this field, 
.and of actual employers and em- 
ployees. The purpose of this perma- 
nent committee was thus described: 


To learn what is being done now 
and has been done in this field, 
and to evaluate the experience thus 
gathered, considering such problems 
as standards of employment, educa- 
tion, placement, follow-up work, 
legislation and organization; to form- 
ulate a program of research and 
experimentation; to seek the co- 
operation of agencies working in this 
field in carrying out this program; 


and to consider the desirability and ` 


possibility of securing funds for 
conducting this work and for carry- 
ing on additional study and ex- 
perimentation. 


BACKGROUND oF Sounp THINKING AS 
TO THE EMPLOYER-EMPLOYER RELA- 
TIONSHIP IN THE HOME 


Clear thinking in this field which has 
baffled many for years makes it neces- 
sary first to analyze the three-fold func- 
tions of the home. The bringing into 
the world of the members of the next 
generation is one of the objects of the 
home, but this racial or biologic func- 
tion is only one of several. Equally 
important is the working out of the 
social relationships of those who make 
up the family group, adult or young. 
This function of social living, of har- 
monizing the needs of each member of 
the family group into integrated 
living is subtle and far more com- 
plicated than has been realized, until 
recently. Certairi aspects of the par- 
ent-child relationship, of the husband- 
wife relationship and of the brother- 


sister, or sister-sister or brother-brother 
relationship, must be met and worked 
out by the family group itself and can 
be delegated to no other person. It is 
in the adjustment.of these relationships 


-that the individual finds his security 


and well-being, and becomes ready 
gradually to take over the direction 
and guidance of his own life, gomg on 
to relationships outside of the family 
group. There is, however, a third 
function of the family, namely, the 
economic, that is, the satisfaction of 
those daily needs which do not neces- 
sarily depend on personal relations, but 
which can be met by anyone skilled and 
trained sufficiently to understand and 
meet the demands of the situation. 
The. actual cooking of a meal, the 
washing of dishes, the mending of 
clothes may be done by the mother of 
the family, or they may be done equally 
well by someone else who has the 
necessary- skills and understanding, 
and, at times, if the mcther is over- 
fatigued or ill, they had much better be 
done by someone else. In other words, 
the social functions of the home consist 
in the guiding and adjusting of those 
relations which the members of the 
family group themselves must work 
out together, but there are also certain 
needs of the members of every family 
which may be met by a paid worker. 
The satisfaction of such needs make up 
the economic functions of the home, 
whether they are met by the mother 
herself, by some other, mmber of the 
household, or by a paid employee. 
Much more intensive study-and ex- 
perimentation is needed to throw light 
on which functions must be met by the 
father and mother, and which may be 
met, by the carefully selected and 
adequately supervised paid employee. 

There is no clear line of demarcation 
between the social living of the home 
and the industrial aspects of home 
making. It is clear, however, that the 
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biologic, social and economic functions 
of the home are like three separate 
strands of a rope, constantly inter- 
woven and intertwined and yet sep- 
arate. threads, which if studied alone, 
and more adequately understood, may 
then be woven into a more integrated 
and satisfying whole, the making of a 
joyous, satisfying and efficient Ameri- 
can home. 

It is, of course, nothing new that 
the home has these three-fold purposes, 
for, historically, the family has devel- 
oped to meet these biologic, social and 
economic needs of individual human 
beings. It is true, however, as is 
pointed out in other articles in this 
volume, that, in studying the family of 
today, we must recognize that the 
world as a whole is undergoing tremen- 
dous economic, educational and social 
changes, and that the family must 
readjust itself in carrying on its activi- 
ties if it is to fulfill all three of these 
functions adequately. 

We have learned from Ogburn! that, 
where one part of culture changes 
through some discovery or invention, 
and occasions changes in some part of 
culture dependent upon it, there fre- 
quently is a delay in the changes called 
for in the dependent parts of culture. 
It is desirable to reduce the period of 
maladjustment, and to make the cul- 
tural adjustment as quickly as possible. 
The family affords an illustration of 
such “cultural lag.” While under 
earlier agricultural conditions the fam- 
ily had worked out a fairly satisfactory 
adjustment, the modern family shows 
many lags in its adjustment to the 
modern machine age. Under agricul- 
tural conditions the family was a most 
_ significant unit in society. Woman’s 
economic function was most important, 
and marriage was the taking of a busi- 
ness partner. The wife’s duties were 

1Qgburn, William Fielding, .Sectal Change, 
p. 200, B. W. Huebsch, Inc., New York, 1922. 


quite comparable in economic return 
with the husband’s work. 

As has been pointed out in other 
articles in this volume, one immediate 
effect of the growth of large-scale pro- 
duction in industry was taking from 
the home to the factory a: number of 
the economic functions formerly per- 
formed in the home, particularly those 
that had been performed by women. 
Such profound changes mean many 
new adjustments for the family. 

From the very simplest primitive 
society, the family has been constantly 
changing and has adapted itself to so- 
cial conditions.? In the early stages of 
society family life was entirely sub- 
ordinated to the welfare of the group. 
Actually today we say, that the family 
must not only contribute to the welfare 
of the group, but that it must give 
happiness and satisfaction to each of its 
members. In the evolution from one 
type of family to the other, we have 
inevitably a period of discontent, dis- 
order, experimentation, restlessness 
and failure. But only through such 
changes does progress come. Our new 
thinking pushes the testing of marriage 
to a higher level, and if it brings a 
larger amount of discontent (or ap- 
parently does), that is simply because 
it is striving to do a finer thing than it 
has ever done in the past. Marriage 
must change to meet human need and 
human desire. 

What are the directions in which 
human need and human desire are 
tending? What is the objective which 
we have m mind for our American 
homes today? Can we not accept 
wholeheartedly the ideal which Dr. 
Andrews paints for us:3 


2 Groves, Ernest R., Parents and Children, 
Chapter II, p. 25, J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia, 1928. 

3 Andrews, Benjamin R., Economics of the 
Household, p. 2, New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1927. 
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The American household es its social 
ideal takes form is an institution in which 
two adults form a partnership with equal 
responsibilities, make equal contributions 
to its support and draw out equal returns 
not only in the daily physical services of 
food, clothing and shelter, but as well in 
the broadening of experience and all the 
satisfactions of life. As junior members 
enter the group, they are advanced as 
rapidly as possible to a full partnership 
relation. At its best the group provides 
for its members, adult and child alike, 
broad opportunity for the development of 
individual personality. . . . Tse social re- 
sults of sound family life can >e had only 
if the economic basis of the household is 
sound. 


PERFORMANCE OF Economic FUNC- 
TIONS OF THE Home 


In seeking a sound and satisfactory 
adjustment of the economic functions 
of the home in modern life, it is im- 
portant to analyze what the rôle of 
modern woman is as a productive 
= worker. Historically, the “household 
was long the sole productive agent, 
and until the Industrial EKevolution, 
the central agent in all production. 
It is said on many sides today, that 
the Industrial Revolution has taken 
all production out of the home, and 
that the function of women who remain 
in the home is merely that of a con- 
sumer. 

Here is a fundamental misconception 
which must be cleared tp if the 
economic bases of the modern home 
are to be rightly interpreted, for there 
is a clear-cut distinction between 
production for exchange, which has 
largely, if not entirely, left cur homes, 
and production for mmmeciate con- 
sumption, which still remams in the 
home and must continue to remain 
there if the quality of our living is to 
continue to rise. Production for ex- 
change today involves specialization, 
large-scale production, factories, offices, 
shops, and all the machinery of modern 


income will secure. 


commerce and transportation. Pro- 
duction for immediate consumption 
involves the ability to take the raw or 
semi-prepared materials, and further 
to prepare them for immediate use to 
satisfy the needs of the individual 
consumer. Both are, in the opinion of 


‘the writer, equally important parts of 


productive activity, although this is 
often denied. As Dr. Devine has 
pointed out: 4 


It is not true that man alone is a pro- 
ducer. Not only has the field of industry 
and of professional life been occupied, and 
honorably so, by woman, but also in the 
home itself, woman may be said in the 
strictest sense to be a producer of wealth. 
The work of cook and chambermaid is pro- 
duction. The direction of the home estab- 
lishment is production. A steak is worth 
more broiled and placed on the table than 
it is in the butcher’s tray. We recognize 
that if it is a question of paying for it in an 
eating house; so should we also recognize 
it in our own dining rooms. Rugs and 
carpets are worth more after they are 
swept and cleaned. We recognize that at 
house-cleaning time if we pay a man to 
carry them away for a beating; so should we 
also recognize it when with far greater 
labor they are kept bright and clean by 
daily use of the broom. 


Dr. Andrews points out that in the 
homes of this country, twenty-odd 
million women spend four to six hours 
a day, on the average, on work con-. 
cerned with making food ready for 
human use. Of all the productive 
labor hours connected with food more 
than half probably is contributed by 
home women. He further emphasizes 
the distinction between money incomes 
and real incomes, or the amount of 
economic goods which the money 
It is just here 
that the household is effective. It is 
the household that, for the normal 

4Devine, Edward T., The Eccnomie Function 


of Woman, p. 9, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York City, 1910. . 
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individual, makes the exchange of 
money income into.goods or real in- 
come. One of the immediate active 
causes of high or low real income in a 
family is efficiency in the housekeep- 
ing function of turning money Into 
goods and satisfaction for each in- 
dividual member. Does it not seem 
clear that the woman who manages 
her home intelligently and wisely is 
just as much a producer of wealth as 
the man who manages wisely his 
office or factory? The direction of 
wealth consumption is an act of 
production, not of consumption. The 
home becomes, then, comparable to an 
industrial plant, and the man and 
woman who form a partnership and 
formulate the policies of the admin- 
istration and management of such a 
home are the executives of such a 
plant. Their relationships with their 
employees must be put on a dignified 
and reasonable basis, following sound 
personnel procedure as it is being 
developed in other industrial plants by 
progressive and socially minded man- 
agers and employers. 

All such recognition of the amount 
and importance of the work of the 
home must be accompanied by an 
acceptance of all the other factors 
which our homes are facing today. As 
it is true that production for exchange 
has largely, if not entirely, left the 
home, so it is true that much of this 
production for immediate consumption 
has been made easier by labor-saving 
and other devices, and that the 
preparation of canned vegetables, the 
use of commercial laundries, commer- 
cial agencies for window-cleaning and 
for other needs are taking much work 
out of our homes. Centers for ready- 
cooked meals and community kitchens 
should all be encouraged and experi- 
mented with that we may open up 
every possible resource for eliminating 
from the home every type of work 


which can be better done outside the 
home. It is true, however, that after 
accepting all the assistance which can 
possibly be secured from outside agen- 
cies, there remains in every home an 
irreducible minimum of work to be 
done daily, far more than is generally 
recognized or admitted. It is also 
true that this work is economically 
productive and socially important, 
that it should be analyzed and studied 
and understood, and then organized 
in such a way as to bring into the 
home an atmosphere of satisfaction 
and peace, thus releasing the person- 
alities of all the members of the family 
for social, cultural, and spiritual values. 
Such job analysis of the work-life of 
the home will be based upon the recog- 
nition and acceptance of the great 
value of individual differences in 
individuals and in homes, and the 
emphasis will be upon conserving all 
individual differences which bring satis- 
faction in the long run to the individual 
and to the group. It must also be 
recognized, however, that there are 
individual differences which are de- 
structive alike to the mdividual, and 
to the group, and that such individual 
differences must be discouraged and 
redirected in order that the greatest 
satisfaction may be attained. 


Wao ARE tHE WORKERS IN THE HOMES 
or Topay? 


In the vast majority of the homes of 
our country, the daily work of the 
home is being carried largely, if not 
entirely, by members of the family 
group. In the first place, it is con- 
sidered the function of the mother to 
take the money income earned by the 
husband, and, through her services, 
to transform it into real income by 
purchasing raw and semi-finished mate- 
rials and so changing and recombining 
them that they will satisfy the eco- 
nomic needs of all the members of the 
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family. Secondly, in a great many 


homes the husband is a partner and 
co-worker in the economic functions 
of the household, and by caring for 
the furnace, keeping the plumbing and 
electrical devices in repair, and over- 
seeing the care of the grounds, not to 
mention the paying of bills and 
sharing in the keeping of accounts, he 
likewise satisfies the needs of the 
family directly in an economic sense, 


not alone in the parent-child relation- ` 


ship, but also as economically pro- 
ductive worker in the home. In the 
third place, the children in the family 
are sharing in the work of the home, 
satisfying their own needs and waiting 
on themselves in every possible way as 
early as possible, learnmg by doing, 
whether it be by waiting on the table, 
washing dishes, caring for the furnace, 
or by sharing the care of the younger 
members of the family group. Such 
economic activity may undoubtedly 
have great educational value if it is 
allotted on the basis of sound educa- 
tional procedure, and in accordance 
with the needs of growth of the 
individual personality involved. . “AI 
work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” It is just as bad for any one 
member of the family group to be 
overburdened with too much work and 


responsibility, thus being exploited by- 


the others, as it is for any one member 
to be freed from his fair share and thus 
allowed to build up patterns of in- 
dolence and exploitation of others. 


There is room right here for a vast > 


amount of study of successful homes, 
and experimentation, that we may 
understand how much responsibility 
can be shouldered at different ages 
without strain. Nursery schools are 
emphasizing the importance of the 
development of self-reliance and con- 
sideration of others by giving even the 
very young child tasks which are 
fitted to his abilities and needs for 


growth. It is very important that 
the work to be done in the home by 
any individual should be coérdinated 
with the work-life outside the home, the 
play-life and other interests through- 
out the twenty-four hours. This is 
being studied thoroughly for the 
mother,’ but will undoubtedly be 
considered increasingly for the father 
of the family and for the children, as 
the importance of fostering the de- 
velopment of human personality is 
more fully recognized. 


Paro WORKERS in Amertcan Homes 


In those homes where the money 
income is sufficiently large. (probably 
not over 5 per cent of the homes of our 
country), paid workers ere engaged to 
assist the members of the family in 
performing the routine tasks of the 
home. In a recent survey made in 
Philadelphia® of 2,833 household em- 
ployees, one-fourth were men and 
three-fourths were woren. In dis- 
cussing these employees in the house- 
hold, it must be remembered that men 
as well as women are included. The 


‘supply of really skilled, efficient and 


reliable workers for the home is 
unequal to the demand, and has been 
for many years. There is a decided ’ 
social maladjustment here in the 
coérdination of demand and supply, 
in the problems of adequate training, 
and in the development of sound 
placement and supervision, after the 
worker is on the’ job. These are 
problems which managers and em- 
ployers and workers in our homes must 
face and work out together through 
careful thought and intelligent group 
action. It is towards the , solution 


''The Institute for the Coédrdination of 
Women’s Interests, Smith Collage, Ethel Puffer 
Howes, Director. 

6 Watson, Amey E., “Philadelphia Study of 
Household Employment,” a Preliminary Report, 
The Friend, February 7, 1929, pp. 378-381. - 
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of such problems that the National 
Committee on Employer-Employee 
Relationships in the Home is turning 
its attention. 


STUDIES OF Domestic SERVICE AND 
ATTEMPTED SOLUTIONS 


The most outstanding study of this 
subject was made by Dr. Lucy H. 
Salmon in 1890 in her book, Domestic 
Service,’ which presents the history 
of domestic service in America, an- 
alyzes its social and economic aspects 
in the light of information furnished 
by some 2,000 employees and employ- 
ers, and offers recommendations for 
the improvement of conditions. The 
background of our modern ‚problem 
is found by Miss Salmon in the earlier 
forms of service, the indentured serv- 
ant, the slave worker, as well as in the 
more recent problem of the immigrant 
worker. The economic factors of 
wages, hours, probabilities of promo- 
tion, and living conditions, and espe- 
cially social factors such as the use of 
the first name in address, the special 
garb, the feeling of inferiority which is 
expected—all of these have put a 
social stigma upon domestic service, 
and lead young women to choose 
other lines of employment rather than 
this. Miss Salmon’s thinking is funda- 
mentally careful and constructive. 
Many of her recommendations are yet 
to be put into effect in solving this 
problem. 

Two experiments in Boston were 
made in the years shortly before the 
opening of this century, which added 
a contribution to the possible solutions 
in this field although neither experi- 
ment succeeded and survived, possibly 


7Salmon, Lucy H., Domestice Service, New 
York, 1897. 2nd edition, 1901. For the sub- 
stance of this and the following paragraphs, see 
Andrews, Benjamin R., The Economics of the 
Household, pp. 453-457, New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1927. 


because both were born ahead of their 
time. The Household Aid Company, 
which included Alice Freeman Palmer 
and Ellen H. Richards among its 
advisers, undertook to furnish trained 
household workers by the hour. The 
company established a headquarters’ 
house where the Household Aids were 
to live, and gave them training under 
competent Home Economics instruc- 
tors. The other enterprise was the 
Domestie Reform League of the Wom- 
an’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
which began in 1897 to make surveys 
of local conditions in domestic employ- 
ment, issuing various studies starting 
a school, stimulating statistical surveys 
by the Massachusetts Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor, and publishing for 
a time a quarterly Bulletin of the 
Domestic Reform League. Some of 
the studies concerned hours of labor, 
social conditions in domestic service, 
and the cost of home-made, as con- 
trasted with commercially prepared 
foods. A standard form of contract 
for domestic service was issued. This 
intelligent local movement to improve 
conditions in household employment 
should be studied by all other cities 
interested in attacking this problem. 
The labor problems involved in 
domestic service were analyzed by Dr. 
I. M. Rubinow in 1906.8 Dr. Rubinow 
calls for the same standards in house- 
hold employment as in all other fields 
of labor. Domestic service with agri- 
cultural labor remains the one trade, 
he points out, which receives its pay in 
kind, as well as in cash, and the room 
and board which the domestic worker 
is asked to take as part payment for 
her work, is often a depreciated cur- 
rency. Her hours of work have re- 
mained unlimited and indefinite, sub- 
ject to the caprice of the employer, 
8 Rubinow, I. M., “The Problem of Domestic 


Service,” Journal of Political Economy, 1906, pp. 
502-509, 
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while all other trades have achieved 
a standard workday, as well as a 
standard wage. Living-in puts the 
worker quite at the mercy of the 
employer as regards uncertain hours of 
work, and deprives her of personal lib- 
erty. Tasks in the household are often 
uncertain, varied, and unorganized, 
while work in other fields has been 
reduced to a more definite routine. 
These economic conditions make nor- 
mal personal life difficult and are a 
barrier to marriage and a home of 
one’s own. ‘The stigma on housework 
‘is primarily due to unequal economic 
conditions. Dr. Rubinow’s program 
for progress calls for an absolutely 
cash wage, the living of the worker in 
her own home away from her place of 
employment, and a limited workday 
to be secured by the worker’s own 
efforts, and other economic changes 
that will equalize conditions in the 
domestic field with those in general 
. ndustry.’ 

In 1915 the Household Employment 
Commission of the National Young 
Women’s Christian Association made 
a report to that organization in a 
pamphlet entitled, The Road to Trained 
Service in the Household© The follow- 
ing are suggested as the fundamental 
requirements of a good job: 


Reasonable and definite hours 

Freedom from social stigma 

Systematized work 

Adequate wages 

Work in harmony with personal inclina- 
tion 

Opportunity for advancement 

Favorable working conditions 

Steady employment 

Variety of work 


? See Andrews, Benjamin R., Economics of the 
Household, pp. 453-457. 

10 First Report of the Household Employment 
Commission, 1915, and The Road to Trained 
Service in the Household, National Board, 
Y. W. C. A. New York. 


This report concludes that household 
employment at present fails to measure 
up to the fundamental requirements 
of a good job on at least four points: 


Hours 

Systematized work 

Opportunity for advancement 
Social stigma, : 


The home has inherited many outworn 
relics of the relation of owner and slave. 
Even now the relation of mistress to 
maid or master to. man is the one 
prevailing in many homes. The new 
relationship between employer-em- 
ployee, which is generally accepted in 
other industries, is possible in the 
home, but involves a reorganization of 
the work life of the home. However, 
this Commission stated its belief that 
such a relationship offers such vastly 
greater returns in human happiness 
and satisfaction, that intelligent em- 
ployers cannot fail to undertake such 
reorganization. 

Mention must also be made of the 
outstanding experiment being carried 
on in New York City known as Scien- 
tific Housekeeping, Inc., of which Mrs. 
Richard Boardman is the executive. 
This organization aims to appeal to 
a high type of employee for efficient 
work in the home on an eight-hour day 
basis, or service by the hcur. Workers 
live in their own homes and eat no 
meals in their place of employment. 
They are trained by the organization 
and must attain a certain standard of 
performance before they are placed. 
The agency studies each individual 
home and, on the basis of a job analysis, 
decides how many workers are needed. 
The agency keeps full responsibility 
for the supervision of its workers after 
they are placed. This experiment has 
been in operation over a period of eight 
years and undoubtedly has much of 
value to contribute from Its experience. 

Other American cities are experi- 
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menting in this field, and the National 
Committee on Employer-Employee Re- 
Jationships in the Home hopes to be a 
clearing house for information im all 
such work. Mention should be made 
of the Bureau of Household Occupa- 
tions of Boston, Providence, and 
Hartford, which are seeking to develop 
trained home assistants who work in 
the homes for an eight-hour day, or 
by the hour. 

The National Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association has for a number of 
years been related to domestic workers 
in two ways, (1) through their employ- 
ment agencies; (2) through their club 
work. A few employment bureaus 
have made definite studies and are 
attempting to do placement work in a 
way that will uphold standards. In 
the Industrial Department of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
since 1924, there has been a group of 
girls in domestic service who are 
increasingly conscious of, and eager 
for opportunity to discuss the problems 
of their occupation, and to raise the 
standards of their jobs. During’ 
the past year, Miss’ Dieckmann, of the 
National Industrial Staff, has headed 
_ up two types of opportunity for those 
eager to help improve employer-em- 
ployee relations in the home and to 
develop standards in the occupations 
connected with homemaking. The 
first is an opportunity to help get the 
facts by filling out general information 
questionnaires concerning the kind of 
workers, the kinds of jobs, the condi- 
tions of work, and the opinions of the 
workers about their occupation. The 
second lies in the way of keeping ac- 
curate time records of housework for 
a typical week, and, upon the basis 
of these records, to formulate a sched- 
ule of work. The schedule may, of 
course, be improved from time to time 
as experience shows the way, and 
should never be allowed to become 
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inflexible. That a schedule is likely 
to be an incentive for more efficient use 
of time, both at work and during leisure 
hours, however, has been proved by 
those who have tried it. The instruc- 


‘tions for making these schedules were 


prepared by the Home Economics 
Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for the use of 
home makers, but can be used with 
slight adaptations by those employed 
as assistants in the home, provided 
these assistants have the coöperation 
of their employers, or are allowed con- 
siderable initiative. The Homemak- 
ers’ Section of the American Home 
Economics Association has promised 
to try to help find trained household 
economists to‘advise in the making of 
these schedules. 

A questionnaire was sent to a group 
of household employees in Cleveland, 
asking them what they felt to be the 
advantages and disadvantages of house- 
hold employment as compared with 
other occupations.“ Their replies may 
be summarized as follows: 


Advantages of household employment con- 
trasted with other jobs: 

1. Slight expense of living as room and 
board are included with wage, and 
other expenses are few. 

2. Therefore a greater opportunity to 
save money. 

8. Good food and usually good living 
quarters. 

4. Employers more interested in em- 
ployee than is true in case of factory 
or large scale office. 

5. You work where you live and do not 
have to go out for work. 


Disadvantages: 

1. Too great dependence, have to ask 
for every favor such as an extra 
hour off, ete. 

2. Lack of definiteness, inability to plan 
ahead. 


u Y, W.C. A. Bulletin, Industrial Department 
of National Board of Y. W. C. A., No. XVIIL, 
July, 1927, p. 11. 
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8. Lack of opportunity for self-improve- 
ment. 

4. Long working hours. 

5. Too much Sunday work, as “Sunday 
is a day of feasting. 

6. Lack of opportunity to make and 
keep friends, loneliness, lack of 
opportunity for marriage. 

7. Lack of respect from employer and 
society generally. 

8. Sometimes uncomfortable surround- 
ings. 


The work which the Y. W. C. A. is 
fostering in its clubs for household em- 
ployees is described in an article in the 
Journal of Home Economics for Feb- 
ruary, 1929.2 The efforts of individ- 
ual employees to improve the condi- 
tions of work is described in several 
articles in the Woman’s Press, 1928." 

A survey of the studies thus -far 
made in this field would not be com- 
plete without reference to the analvsis 
of the records of the Domestic Eff- 
ciency Association of Baltimore, made 
by the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor in 1924.4 
A survey of household employment has 
also recently been made in Philadelphia 
on the basis of which, it is hoped, that 
a permanent organization may de- 
velop. Many other pieces of work 
might be mentioned including the 
formation of a Domestic Assistants’ 


% Underdahl, Berdena, “Club for Household 
Employees,” Journal of Home Economics, Feb- 
ruary, 1929, pp. 108-109. 

18 “Maid and Mistress, Two Letters on the 
Subject of Domestic Work and Workers,” The 
Woman’s Press, June, 1928, p. 414. Also 
Ingram, Martha, “Budgeting Your Time; How 
One Domestice Worker Achieved a Well-Ordered 
Eight-Hour Day,” The Woman's Press, August, 
1928, p. 560. 

4 Robinson, Mary V., Domestic Workers and 
their Employment Relations, Government. Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., 1924, 87 pp. 

16 Watson, Amey E., “The Homemaking In- 
dustry.” “Philadelphia Makes a Cotperative 
Study of the Relation between the Employer and 
the Employee in the Home,” The Woman’s 
Press, July, 1928, pp. 478-476. 


Club, by the Institute for the Codrdi- 
nation of Women’s Interests, at Smith 
College6 An extremely valuable 
piece of placement and supervision of 
carefully selected governesses is being 
carried on by Dr. Jess Pereman of the 
Associated Guidance Bureau of New 
York City. 


PRINCIPLES oF SuccEssFUL SOCIAL 
RELATIONS AND THEIR ÅPPLICA- 
TION TO THE EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONSHIP IN THE HOME 


It is inevitable that as human beings 
associate intimately together, the needs 
of their different personalities will 
collide and social conflict will ensue. 
It is especially to be expected that in 
the home where people both live and 
work together, there will be clashes of 
personality which if nct understood. 
and guided wisely will produce antag- 
onisms and destructive emotions. A 
valuable contribution is here being 
made to our thinking by the sociologists 
who tell us that there is a creative - 
aspect to conflict, can we but under- 
stand it aright, that it is possible for 
human beings to learn gradually to 
understand each other’s purposes and 
ideals, and gradually to fit together the 
desires of widely varying personalities, 
so that these purposes may be woven 
together into an integrated harmonious 
whole, rather than into a disintegrated, 
inchoate conflict. Is it not true that 
this conception of the constructive pos- 
sibilities of conflict and its solution 
apply to the problems of relationships 
within the family group, and particu- 
larly to the subject of this article, 
employer-employee relationships in the 
home? ‘There have undoubtedly been 
many cases of the relationship between 
the mistress and maid: in the home 


16 Stocks, Esther H., A Community Home 
Assistants’ Experiment, Institute for the Coördi- 
nation of Women’s Interests, Publication No. 5, 


30 pp. 
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where harmony and goodwill have 
obtained over long periods of living and 
working together. There are, how- 
ever, other instances where conflict and 
antagonism prevail. As the conditions 
of life are changing, and many other 
opportunities are opening up for eco- 
nomic activity, it is essential that em- 
ployers understand these principles of 
successful relations and apply them to 
the workers they employ. 

In his book, The Science of Social 
Relationships,’ Dr. Hornell Hart 
summarizes the various methods which 
may be utilized for the solution of con- 
flict. The use of force or violence has 
certain arguments in its favor, he says, 
but on the whole coercion is a socially 
dangerous tool because of its adapta- 
bility to exploitation, destructive an- 
tagonism and fraud. A second solu- 
tion of conflict is that of avoidance, of 
laissez faire. Many persons who today 
might enjoy working in a_home as a 
paid employee, recognize the conflict 
that might ensue, under present condi- 
tions, and they avoid such a solution of 
their own problems. Dr. Hart points 
out that this solution is not dynamic 
and constructive. A third step is the 
attempt to work out just solutions of 
social conflict: Justice means the 
solution of social conflict on the basis 
of accepted principles. Rules adopted 
by contending groups as an agreed 
basis for the solution of subsequent 
controversies are illustrations of this 
type of solution. We must organize 
groups of employers in the home and 
stimulate them to work out collective 
contracts which may serve as a basis 
for justice in their relations with their 
workers. 

There is, however, a fourth and far 
more constructive solution of social 
conflict which Dr. Hart calls the 


1 Hart, Hornell, The Science of Social Rela- 
tionships, Henry Holt and Co., New York, 1927, 
664 pp. 


technique of creative accommodation. 
Mutual understanding is the founda- 
tion of goodwill. Deliberate efforts 
made by both parties to put oneself in 
the other’s place is bound to foster 
such understanding. All the inciden- 
tal conditions which lead to antagonism 


‘and prevent integration of purpose 


should be cleared away. The dis- 
covery of what the purposes and pos- 
sibilities of the other personalities are, 
opens the way to the skilful social 
engineer in uncostly ways, to release, 
stimulate and facilitate the personali- 
ties involved. Dr. Hart points out the 
further steps in the creative interweav- 
ing of the conflicting personalities in 
such a way that the integrity of each 
personality is preserved and yet com- 
mon purposes and solutions are made 
to fit together, to bring results which 
neither personality could have achieved 
alone. 

Such integration of purpose is al- 
ready present in many of our socially 
creative homes, but for many there 
still remains unexplored possibilities 
in applying the principle of creative 
accommodation in the relation between 
employer and employee in the home. 
While individuals may do much single- 
handed by working out their own 
individual solution, the best results can 
only be achieved when the community 
as a whole recognizes the significance 
of the work of the home and organizes 
all its forces to bring about a better 
adjustment in this field. There are at 
least three ways in which the com- 
munity can work for better employer- 
employee relationships in the home. 
First of all boys and girls alike can be 
educated in both home and school to a 
realization of their rôle as potential 
home makers, and fitted for their 
places either as managers or workers 
or both. 

In the second place, agencies may be 
developed in every community which 
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shall serve as a center and clearing 
house to educate both employers and 
employees to understand their rela- 
tionship. Such agencies may include 
group conferences of employers and 
employees, placement work and super- 
vision after the worker is on the job. 
Adequate placement work will un- 
doubtedly include a job analysis of the 
individual home, as well as personality 
studies of potential employers and of 
potential employees. There is a chal- 
lenging opportunity for constructive 
study and experimentation in develop- 
ing better techniques of supervising 
workers after they are placed on the 
job. As in other types of industry, it 
is important that the employer and 
supervisor should understand and ac- 
cept the limitations of the worker's 
personality, but that, after adequately 
gauging the adaptive capacity of the 
individual, the job should be so or- 
ganized and adjusted that it serves as 
a constant stimulus to growth and 
mastery on the part of the worker. It 
is undoubtedly true that the average 
home maker will not have the necessary 


psychological insight or skills in han- 
dling social relationships to bring about 
the subtle adjustments which are pos- 
sible and desirable in the employer- 
employee relationship in the home, 
and, therefore, it seems necessary that 
agencies specializing in this work must 
gradually develop in our communities. 
A third way in which the community 
can be organized in this field is in the 
collection of research data, facts from 
actual life situations, gathered as far as 
possible by the participating observers, 
themselves home makers,. employees; 
and by these specialized agencies, 
showing what relationships in the home 
are now existing, how these relation- 
ships between employer and employee 
are changing and how they can be 
guided -to bring about the greatest 
satisfaction for all concerned. The 
National Committee on Employer- . 
Employee Relationships in the Home 
welcomes coöperation from all to the 
end that men and women together in 
our country may gradually work out 
some satisfactory solutions in this 
particular phase of home 'life. . 


> 
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Efficiency of Women Workers 


By Lurun M. GILBRETE, Pa.D. 
President, Gilbreth, Inc., Consulting Engineers 


FFICIENCY in its fundamentals 
has to do with getting work done 
with the least amount of effort and the 
greatest amount of satisfaction, and 
this interpreted extends into all fields. 
The most progress in the study of 
efficiency has been made when, in so far 
as possible, emphasis on differences has 
been minimized, and fundamental like- 
nesses have been sought. ‘This means 
that in considering the question of the 
efficiency of women workers some con- 
sideration of the efficiency of workers 
in general, whether in the production 
field, in office work, in selling, in hos- 
pitals and other institutions, or in the 
home, is of first importance. This 
does not mean, however, that indi- 
vidual differences as they affect both 
skills and satisfactions should not be 
studied, but only that the generally 
underlying principles of efficiency 
should receive first attention. 


JOB ANALYSIS IN RELATION TO 
EFFICIENCY 


The first step in securing efficiency is 
an adequate job analysis. This means 
finding out exactly what a job covers in 
extent of work to be done, the type of 
person best suited to do such a job, and 
how, when, and where it can best be 
done. No matter whether one calls 
such job analysis time study, motion 
study, skill study, or by any other 
name, the aim is to find out the method 
by which work should be done in order 
to get for the worker the greatest 
amount of output at the least expendi- 
ture of time and effort with the least 
resulting fatigue, and with the highest 
amount of pay. 

The job analysis looks upon the 
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work studied not as a highly specialized 
job for a highly specialized individual, 
but as human activity. This method 
of attack has distinct advantages in 
that it does away with all preconceived 
notions and limitations, and allows to 
be called into the field of comparison 
work of all kinds, in every line, done by 
all kinds of people, in all kinds of ways. 
It means that when the worker is 
measured to the job that not only the 
possibilities of that job are considered, 
but also those of other similar jobs, 
perhaps in widely diversified lines, so 
that there can be not only proper place- 
ment in a particular job, but a basis for 
possible shifts and transfers, as well as 
possible lines of promotion in differing 
fields. 

The job analysis results in job clas- 
sifications which list,-under detailed 
descriptions of the jobs, the physical, 
mental, and emotional characteristics 
which particular jobs require. Pro- 
gressive industries are now able to 
furnish their employment and training 
departments with material which makes 
it possible to evaluate a job as com- 
pared with the possibilities of an ap- 
plicant. Tests of various sorts now 
make possible also a personality analy- 
sis of the worker which enables the 
worker to know more definitely as to 
the qualities possessed in comparison 
with those required by various job 
specifications, to the end that the 
worker has far more chance than pre- 
viously for a successful placement and 
adjustment. 

The work, just getting under way, 
in the study of satisfactions covering 
quantity satisfaction, quality satisfac- 
tion, satisfaction in use of machines, 
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etc., will help the worker to evaluate 
what he is getting from his work as well 
as to know what he may look for in any 
job to which he may turn. One type 
of work after another is being tested 
as to the type of satisfactions it offers, 
and one type of worker azter another 
is being tested as to the satisfactions 
enjoyed. It is significant =o note that 
as yet fundamental sex differences 
have not been found, although type 
differences are increasingly apparent. 
It is true that superficial investigation 
often proves men or women lacking in 
certain satisfactions, but the cause of 
this lack is usually to be traced to lack 
of opportunity for enjoying the ‘satis- 
faction, or to some taboo, or conver- 
tion, or preconceived notion as to the 
undesirability of having such a satis- 
faction. 

Industry, in the past, has been neg- 
lectful not only in failing to make a job 
and personality analysis, but also in 
asking too much and giving too little 
in pay in proportion‘ to effort, as well 
as in opportunity in comparison with 
capacity. To fill a job with a man or 
woman qualified for a better job is 
waste and should result in rapid turn- 
over as it often does. If there is not 
such turnover theré is apt to be bore- 
dom and either dissatisfaction and a 
constant resistance to the job, or in- 
difference, pessimistic reverie, or worse. 
To fill a job with a man or woman just 
capable of doing the work means, per- 
haps, satisfaction at the outset but the 
lack of stimulus for advancement. 
The wise and efficient management 
selects a man or a woman capable of 
doing the work but requiring training, 
then furnishes the training with a re- 
sulting satisfaction in work and a de- 
crease in turnover which is astounding 
to those not acquainted with the fun- 
damental reasons for this response. 

_ During the past few years, extended 
investigations in the field of the analy- 


sis of skills has been made. A gradu- 
ate seminar in the, Department of 
Social Economy at Bryn Mawr College 
worked at this project in several of the 
metal working plants in Philadelphia 
in 1918, and part of the findings from 
this study are being incorporated in 
a thesis by Mildred Fairchild, which 
will appear shortly.1 Another section 
of the material gathered at that time. 
is being followed through in the labora- 
tory by Anne Shaw, who also has under 
way a thesis in this field. A technique 
for recording, measuring, and compar- 
ing skills similar to that for studying 
motions has been developed and is 
being tested in the laberatory and in 
industries. The results should furnish 
great help in making job analyses. 

Such investigations as these indicate 
that neither the place of the job, that is, 
shop, office, store, or home, nor the sex 
of the worker are limiting factors to ` 
efficiency unless they indicate lack of ` 
opportunity. It is also seen that any 
kind of work and any kind of worker 
is subject to motion analysis which re- 
sults in better methods. Such analy- 
ses are the basis of measurement of 
efficiency and their availability and. 
application will ultimately result in 
giving to women as to men, knowledge 
of their equipment for handling various 
types of activities, and data for deriv- 
ing their real’ or potential economic 
contribution. 


JOB ANALYSIS AND EQUALITY OF 
OPPORTUNITY FOR WOMEN 


The job analysis automatically opens 
to women workers opportunities in 
every field limited only by such bound- 
aries as are the results of accumulated 
measurement showing not only what 
they can do, but also what they can 
thrive under and find satisfaction in 
doing. It is necessary to emphasize 


1 Fairchild, Mildred, Study of Industrial Proc- 
esses As a Tool in the Training af Social Workers. 
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these last three points for, increasingly, 
job :nalyses show that many more 
kinds. of work than even the most 
optin istic had thought probable can 
be dcne by women. The war was of 
enormous assistance in proving this 
. by actual cases. When a woman has 
done a job involving great physical, 
mental, and emotional power, it is 
difficult to prove that she cannot do 
such a job. ‘To make sure that she 
thrives under the doing and gets a real 
perm:inent satisfaction is another story. 

Th: woman worker is in no wise 
differ:ntiated from the man in the 
application of the teclinique of meas- 
urement. She does differ, of course, in 
some respects as a sex, physically, and 
perhaps mentally and emotionally as 
well, though of this there is, as yet, in- 
suffic ent proof. So many things which 
have deen accepted time without end as 
sex d fferences have proved to be only 
type lifferences that it is necessary to 
proce:d slowly and carefully in any in- 
vestigation if insufficiently grounded 
hypotheses are to be avoided. It may 
be tht the findings of the ancients as 
to sex differences, mental and emo- 
tional, were wrong. It may be that 
evolu:ion is bringing about changes 


whick make even such findings as were 


right no longer serviceable. It may 
be that those who feel that type like- 
nesse: are more important than in- 
dividital differences have overempha- 
sized she exceptional which it is always 
easy io do. Certainly a quarter of a 
centu:y’s intensive investigation in this 
field ‘vould seem to indicate that the 
safest method is to grant unlimited 
opportunity for all, regardless of sex, 
but tc check most carefully on achieve- 
ment, the effect on the individual 
achieving, and the satisfactions of that 
individual, his family, social group, and 
comm unity. 

Women in industry, all women, may 
rejoice? in an age when all facts are 


respectable, clear thinking and plain 
speaking fashionable, and sentimen- 
tality differentiated from sentiment. 
We no longer say “Be chivalrous” or 
“Be partisan” but “Be fair.” We no 
longer exalt one career over another. 
We no longer look up to or down on the 
home-maker as different from her sis- 
ters. At least it is to be hoped that 
we no longer do any of these things. 
We have “jobs” and “workers” of 
both sexes and in every field. 


Some REQUIREMENTS FOR EFFICIENCY 
IN Women WORKERS 


If there were available detailed, 
accurate, first-hand case records of suc- 
cessful women in all lines of work, 
including home-making (and it is a 
reflection on our narrow-mindedness 
that one should have to say including 
home-making), we should have gone a 
long way in our attempt to evaluate 
efficiency of women workers. 

In the meantime there are sufficient 
data to set down a few requirements 
which it seems necessary that a woman 
who would be efficient in her work 
should follow. The first is a philoso- 
phy of work which makes it something 
to be desired rather than something to 
be shunned. Without such a philoso- 
phy, consciously or unconsciously, a 
resentment to the work is likely to re- 
sult thus making it impossible for her 
to find adequate self expression in it. 
Professor Thomas Pear of Manchester, 
England, in his two stimulating books, 
Skill in Work and Play, and Fitness for 
Work, makes it clear that in the highest 
and most satisfying type of skill the 
user expresses his personality freely 
and shows in his product not only like- 
nesses to others using a similar highly 
developed type of skill, but also in- 
dividual differences which are all his 
own. This is only possible where the 
worker loves the work and throws the 
whole personality into it. 
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Another prerequisite for a satisfied 
worker, whether woman or man, 15 
pleasure in making an economic con- 
tribution. It is only recently that this 
has come to be recognized so that even 
the home-maker (and again we apolo- 


gize for the “even”) is enabled to 


evaluate what she does at the market 
price. These are only a few factors 
of the problem of getting the most 
satisfaction as well as efficiency in 
jobs, but it is indicative of what can 
happen when artificial barriers are 
discarded and essential likenesses are 
emphasized. - l 


PERSONAL EFFICIENCY AND THE 
INTEGRATION OF ACTIVITIES 


Just as one cannot consider oneself 
as an individual and out of relationship 
with the group with which one works, 
so ones job cannot be considered as an 
isolated fact, but always in relation to 
the other jobs which fill up the twenty- 
four hours of the day. For every in- 
dividual, man and woman alike, there 


is the home job as well as the industrial 


job, and perhaps other jobs, no matter 
how elementary or unsatisfying any of 
these jobs may be. Evaluation on 
the basis of the total efficiency dis- 
played in all one’s activities, rather 
than in one phase only must come to 
be the standard. Every job must be 
given what it deserves and can absorb, 
and it must also be realized that too 
much as well as too little may be given. 
There are over-privileged and under- 
privileged jobs as well as over-privi- 


leged and under-privileged children. 
The woman who lavishes all her emo- 
tions on her job in industry may fail of 
the desired response from the job as 
surely as the man who lavishes energy - 
on his industrial job, may fail of the 
response from the home job. ‘There is 
here a fine study in proportion and 
emphasis. | 

It is for women as a group, to stress 
the likenesses between the types of 
work which they do and the types of 
work which men do; to ask no privileges 
but accept offered opportunities as 


` challenges for adequate work; to look 


for and expect no unfair treatment, 
discourtesy, or partisanship; and to 
realize that all three of these alike re- 
flect on their attitudes. In short, it is 


‘for women to recognize their capabili- 


ties and their limitations and be proud 
of and ashamed of neither. It is for 
women, also, to recognize their differ- 
ences from men and from each other 
and to know that these differences may 
be interpreted as assets or liabilities, 
largely according to one’s attitude 
toward them. The efficient woman 
worker is the one who recognizes 
the facts and their implications, adapts 
herself to them, develops herself to her 
highest capability—physical, mental, 
and emotional—works hard and stead- 
ily, uses her leisure to supplement and 
enrich her work, and enjoys the satis- 
factions which result, unimpaired by 
inhibitions of the past, undismayed by 
destructive criticism of the present, 
and unafraid of the future. 


oy 


Occupations and Earnings of Women in Industry 


By Aice Rocers HAGER 
Associate Editor, Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


OMEN are still faced with the 

most vital of all inequalities— 
that of the pocketbook. In spite of 
their steadily increasing equality with 
men across an ever widening field of 
interest, this matter of the rate of 
payment for work done continues to 
be their most serious problem. Suf- 
frage is won, and the woman vote has 
registered itself in no uncertain terms; 
the bars are down in practically all the 
professions; one in every five wage 
earners is a woman, and this army of 
more than 8,500,000 women gainfully 
employed has made its way into all 
but thirty-five of the 572 occupations 
listed by the 1920 census. Women 
hunt big game; they {ly continents and 
oceans; they explore unknown islands 
and search for new stars; they write, 
manage, produce, and act in dramas of 
stage and screen; they make laws and 
enforce them; they are firemen, fur- 
nacemen, glassblowers, brick and stone 
masons, and lighthouse keepers (though 
in small numbers); they turn the wheels 
of industry by the millions. They are 
no longer an intriguing speculation, 
but an arrived fact. They have 
moved by the thousands out of the low- 
grade, unskilled places in industry, 
into every imaginable type of semi- 
skilled and skilled position, and they 
continue so to move daily. But they 
are still, with startlingly few excep- 
tions, earning at an appreciably lower 
standard than that of the men with 
whom they work. 

Women’s employment is no new 
phenomenon in the United States. 
They have been wage earners in stead- 
ily increasing numbers since the early 

zZ 


days of American industrial develop- 
ment. They have kept pace with the 
expanding tide of industry, but the 
consciousness of their presence has 
spread through the minds of the general 
public only as they have moved into 
more conspicuous positions and out of 


“domestic service and agricultural pur- 
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suits into the great factory units and 
the business offices. The women serv- 
ing as individuals in private homes, or 
as laborers on private farms, are much 
less visible as a social factor than 
are the thousands of women surging 
through the gates of the textile mills, 
or flooding lower Broadway morning, 
noon, and night. 


Tue OCCUPATIONAL HISTORY OF 
Women Wack EARNERS IN THE 
Unirep Stares Since 1870 


Before it is possible to analyze the 
reasons for this condition, it is neces- 
sary to review briefly the occupational 
history of women wage earners through 
the last few decades in the United 
States. Going back to 1870, when 
we first had census figures in which 
gainfully-employed persons were sepa- 
rated by sex, we shall find useful the 
accompanying chart, taken from a 
recent report of the Women’s Bureau.! 
In this chart, in order to bring out the 
rates of increase of men and women 
gainfully occupied as compared with 
their rates of increase in the total 
population, the numbers employed in 
1870 have been used as the base (100) 


1 United States Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, Effects of Labor Legislation on 
the Employment Opportunities of Women, Bulletin 
No. 65, 1928, p. 9. 
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and the ratio has been plotted on a 
logarithmic scale. Persons engaged in 


agricultural pursuits have been ex- ` 


cluded because of the variation in the 
method of taking the census of this 
group, which would affect the general 
seale. 
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table, on page 67 showing the decades 
in which the greatest increases have 
occurred. 

From this table it will be seen that 
the greatest proportionate gain for 
women workers came within the decade 
1880 to 1890, when this increase in . 


CHART I 


INDEX or POPULATION AND or NUMBERS GAINFULLY OCCUPIED IN NON-AGRICULTURAL > 
Pursuits, 1879 To 1920, py SEX 


N umber in 1870 = 100: 


1880 1890 


---- Female population 16 years and over 
Same, gainfully occupied (non-agricultural pursuits) 
Male population 16 years and over 

Same, gainfully occupied (non-agricultural pursuits) 





= m u oe 


From this chart it will be seen that 
there has been a steady increase in the 
number both of men and of women 
wage earners, in proportion to their 
numbers in the total population, and 
that women workers have come into 
the business and industrial world at a 
greater proportionate rate than have 
men. An even clearer. picture of this 
development may be-had from the 





1900 . 1920 


1910 


women workers was 64.4 per cent as 
against a population gain'in the total 
number of women of orly 28.5 per 
cent. - The decade from 1870 to 1880 
showed a 43.2 per cent gain in women 
wage earners as compared with an 
increase in the female population of 
31.6 per cent; and the decade 1900 to 
1910 showed a gain of 48.7 per cent as 
compared with a gain of 24.9 per. cent 
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in the population. It is worth noting, 
also, that during the last decade for 
which we have figures, 1910 to 1920, 
the increase in gainfully-employed 
women dropped to 20.9 per cent, and 
the increase in population to 17.3 per 
cent. In fact, the much discussed 
influx.of women into industry during 
war time did not show up in the census 
- figures, and was in reality more a shift- 
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in manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
suits. The large increase in clerical 
service is particularly striking. 

The tendency of women workers to 
spread out into the more highly skilled 
and better paid jobs is a matter that is 
subject to many diverse influences and 
is not necessarily represented in the 
census figures. ‘This shifting of women 
from one field to another is best shown, 


TABLE I—Mauzs AND FEMALES IN THE POPULATION AS COMPARED WITH MALES AND 
FEMALES GAINFULLY Occurwn, 1870 'ro 1920 * 


° Population 


Male f 


he RS ND 


11,418,666 
15,359,866 
20,133,514 
24,701,695 
31,563,330 
35,994,984 





Gainfully Occupied f 

Female ft Male ł Female { 

11,205,910 4,996,203 1,321,364 
14,752,268 7,388,171 1,895,278 
18,957,672 10,718,649 3,116,757 
23,360,558 13,839,898 4,057,092 
29,188,575 18,909,095 6,041,862 
34,241,749 22,940,697 7,306,844 


* Summarized from Table I in Appendix A of Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 65, Effects of Labor 
Legislation on the Employment Opportunities of Women. 


f Exclusive of agriculture. 
ł Sixteen years of age and over. 


§ The age groupings of the gainfully occupied in this year were such that it was necessary to take 
the gainfully-occupied persons fifteen years of age and over instead of those sixteen years of age 


and over. 


|| Exclusive of Indian Territory, with approximately 33,000 men and 6,000 women gainfully 


occupied, not obtainable for any other year. 


ing of gr oups than an actual tremen- 
dous jump in the numbers of those 
working for payment. This shifting 
of groups is illustrated in the table on 
page 68, which includes agricultural 
workers and shows the proportion that 
women formed in the various occupa- 
tional groups in 1910 and 1920. 

In so short a period as is here noted, 
the’ swing away from domestic and 
personal service is explained by the 
frequently more attractive working 
conditions, greater freedom, and higher 
pay of the factory worker over those 
of the household servant. Small in- 
creases in number will be seen in trade, 
in the professions, in transportation, 


a 


however, by the subdivision of occupa- 
tions. There were 203 occupations in 
1910 and 232 in 1920 in which a thou- 
sand or more women were employed. 
Many of the large increases in women 
workers occurred in the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries and in the 
professions. Clerks in offices, ste- 
nographers and typists, bookkeepers 
and cashiers, teachers, saleswomen, 
telephone operators, trained nurses, 
and. clerks in stores, each showed in- 
creases of 50,000 or more during the 
decade, while farm laborers at home, 
farm laborers working out, cooks, 
general servants, laundresses, dress- 
makers, seamstresses not in factories, 
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TABLE II—OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION or WORKERS, BY Sex, 1910 awp 1920 * r 


: | Women Men 
Occupational nag All ———— 
Division ear Employees Per Per 
7 

X Number Cent Number Cent 
All occupations........ 1910 38, 167,336 8,075,772 21.2 80,091,564 78.8 
: 1920 43,614,248 8,549,511 20.5 33,064,737 79.5 
Agriculture f.......... 1910 12,659,082 1,807,501 14.3 10,851,581 85.7 
1920 10,953,158 1,084,128 9.9 9,869,030 90.1 
Mining........ eee 1910 965,169 1,094 0.1 964,075 | 99.9 
1926 1,080,223 9,864 0.3 1,087,359 99.7 

Manufacturing and . 
mechanical.......... 1910 10,628,781 1,820,570 17. 8,808,161 82.9 
i 1920 12,818,524 + 1,230,341 15.1 10,888,183 84.9 
Transportation adn ie Bet 1919 2,637,420 106,625 4.0 2,530,795 96.0 
1920 | 3,063,582 $13,054 7.0 2,850,528 93.0 
Trade. .......-cceeeee 1910 3,614,670 468,088 12. 3,146,582 87.1 
; 1920 4 242,979 667,792 15.7 3,575,187 84 co 

Public service (not else- 

where classified) .....| 1910 459,291 13,458 3.0 445,733 97.0 
s 1920 770,460 21,794 2.8 748,666 97.2 
Professional. .......... 1916 1,693,361 733,891 43.3 959,470 56.7 
1920 2,143,889 1,016,498 47.4 1,127,391 52.6 
Domestic and personal. .| 1910 3,772,559 2,531,221 67.1 1,241,838 32.9 
1929 . 3,404,892 2,186,924 64.2 1,217,968 35.8 
Clerical. ............-- 1916 1,737,083 593,224 34.2 1,143,829 65.8 
1920 3,126,541 1,426,116 45.6 1,700,425 54,4 


* From Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 46, Facts Abou! Working Women, p. 6. 

t The census date was changed from April 15 in 1910 to January 1 in 1920, a fact considered by the 
Bureau of the Census to account largely for the decrease in the number of persons employed in 
agricultural pursuits, because of the small amount of farming done during the winter months. 


and milliners and millinery dealers, 
each decreased 50,000 or more during 
she same period. Semi-skilled opera- 
tives in food, iron and steel, and cloth- 
mg industries, in silk and knitting 
mills, and in electrical-supply, shoe, 
and cigar-and-tobacco factories, labor- 
ers in cotton mills, and forewamen and 
everseers in manufacturing, each in- 


ereased respectively by more than 


20,000. One spectacular Increase was 


in the automobile industry, where 
women operatives in factories gained 
1,408 per cent in the ten-year period. 
Men operatives in a like time showed 


only 435.4 per cent growth, but it must 


be remembered that in actual numbers 
the low base from which the women 
started in 1910 is largely accountable 
for the great divergence in these per- 
centages. Thus, in 1910, there were 
20,243 men and 848 women; in 1920, 
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there were 108,376 men and 12,788 
women. The widening opportunities 
of the women, however, are obvious.? 


OPPORTUNITY TO Work Versus Op- 
PORTUNITY TO EARN 


It will be seen from this brief dis- 
cussion that opportunities for the 
woman who wishes to work are every- 
where, but they are not all pleasant 
and smiling opportunities, nor are all 
doors open even yet. The unskilled 
woman, with little education, some- 
times foreign born and speaking no 
English, or scarcely any, finds fierce 
competition among the jobs accessible 
to her. It is not always man com- 
petition. More often than not her 
competitors are other women, just as 
hungry as she is and with just as many 
other mouths at home to feed. These 
women are seldom organized; they 
are bewildered by the vastness and 
impersonality of the industrial organi- 
zation in which they find themselves 
enmeshed; their only hope is the regular 
coming of the pay envelope at the end 
of the week’s work. They have no 
resources within themselves with which 
to meet disaster, and they do not know 
where to turn when it comes. They 
exist by the thousands, but they have 
male counterparts, although more of 
the men than of the women have been 
` reached. by the unions. 

It is from this class that the home 
worker is recruited and here the most 
difficult problems of adjustment origi- 
nate, and, as a matter of course, it is 
within this group that the greatest 
amount of exploitation is found. It 
is here that the home worker belongs 
who said, with tears running down her 
face: 

Alla da family worka da whole week for 
so leetla we moss starve. Alla da -week 


2 For further discussion of the statistics in this 
paragraph see Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 65, 
pp: 6-17. 


stick da pins in da cards, but more curses 
dan pins go in da cards! 

This does not look like opportunity, ` 
and yet, if it could be without ex- 
ploitation, it does spell opportunity for 
these women under present conditions. 
But that “if” is a very large one. 


"Take, for example, Giovanni and Marie 


Solgano, unskilled factory workers. 
Granting that even Giovanni is badly 
paid for his job, Marie is worse paid for 
hers. ` Low as all the wages are, even 
here, in the scale of skill, does sex 
discrimination reach. Suppose Gio- 
vanni and Marie are able to get factory 
jobs together; suppose they even work 
side by side at the same job—do their 
pay envelopes hold the same number 
of dollars when Saturday comes around? 
Remarkable if they do! Marie may 
protest that she is as strong, works as 
hard, misses no more time: she is a 
“woman” and “the men will not stand 
for her being paid as much,” or “there 
are plenty of others who want her job 
if she doesn’t like it.” So Marie says 
no more and goes back to her bench 
in frightened silence. 

Go a little higher in the scale. Take 
the skilled man and the skilled woman 
worker. I can think of no better illus- 
tration here than a quotation from 


a recent Women’s Bureau bulletin. 


In the plant in question, the report 


‘states: 


A new screw machine was installed ... 


. and men were assigned to the job on a 


piecework basis at a certain rate per 
thousand. After working on the machine 
a short time the men complained that 
they were not able to make a decent wage 
at the rate paid, and the employment 
manager and works manager decided to 
try women on it, transferring the men to 
other work. Women were put on at the 
same rate, and the employment manager 
said, ‘“They ran riot with the job and before 
long were making over $50 a week.” Then 
the men wanted another trial at the job, 
and as the employment manager does not 
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approve of having women in the machine 
shop and tries to discourage it, the men were 
given another try-out at a slightly higher 
rate than the initial one. Again they failed 
to turn out enough work to earn a satis- 
factory wage. 

Women have been employed on this work 
ever since (about three years). Rates have 
been lowered several times since the women 
have been working on the machines, as it 
was stated that the work was in an expe- 
rimental stage when the frst rates were 
set. Machine setters were employed for 
both men and women. The women now 
make twenty-five dollars to. thirty dollars 
a week. 


EARNINGS OF WOMEN IN 
INDUSTRY AS COMPARED WITH 
EARNINGS oF MEN 


Take the testimony of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, the re- 


search organization of the large manu-’ 


facturing interests. For December, 

1927, a representative month, the 
board quotes the following wage figures 
for average weekly earnings of all wage 
earners and of classified groups of labor 
in some 1,600 establishments in twenty- 
five manufacturing industries, largely 
the metal trades, and not including the 


- needle trades:4 


Actual wage, all wage earners........ $26.90 
Actual wage; all males............... 29.35 
Actual wage, male unskilled......... 24.12 
Actual wage, male skilled............ 30.80 
Actual wage, all women (skilled and un- 
skilled not separated)............. 17.34 


Here we find the women, including 
those classed as skilled workers, earning 
at an appreciably lower actual wage 
than that of the unskilled men. Fig- 
ures for a year later, from the same 
source—for November, 1928, again 


3-United States Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, Effects of Labor Legislation on 
the Employment Opportunities of Women, Bulletin 
No. 65, 1928, p. 228. 
4 National Industrial Conference Board, Wages 
in the United States, 1914-1927, p. 166. 


taken as a sample—show women’s 
average earnings in twenty-five manu- 
facturing industries to be 70.5 per cent 
cf the earnings of unskilled men, and 55 
per cent of those of skilled and semi- 
skilled men. . 

To these Conference Board figures 
let us add another compilation of earn- 
ings for men and women given us by 
three separate state. departments of 
labor: Easily comparable months 
have been selected so that market con- 
ditions could be assumed to be practi- 
cally similar. 

In these ratios of female to male 
earnings we find a remarkable similar- 
ity of level—approximately 55 per cent 
for all mdustries in each of the three 
States, although the ratios for the 
various industries included differ ap- 
preciably. 

Such fragmentary information,’ of 
coutse, cannot be taken as representa- 
tive of long-time.trends. But we have 
a further selection from Illinois, whose 


` fizures over a five-year period were used 


as the basis of the chart on page 72. 

From this chart we see that male 
earnings in Illinois started in January, 
1924, just below thirty dollars and, 
with extremely smali fluctuations over 
the five-year period, ended in Decem- 
ber, 1928, at slightly above ‘thirty 
dollars. Female earnings, on the other 
hand, began in January, 1924, at ap- 
proximately seventeen dollars, and 
remained between the fifteen dollar 
and twenty dollar levels through the 
entire five years. It will be seen in- 
stantly how steady was the divergence 
between the two groups. The differen- 
tial, in other words, was practically 
constant. 

Going into another altogether differ- 
ent group of workers—those in the 
service of the Federal Government—a 


5 National Industrial Conference Board, Serv- 
ice Letter on Industrial Relations, January 25, 
1929, p. 2. 
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TABLE III—AveracE Actuat Earnines per Week or MALE AnD FEMALE Factory WORKERS 
i AND Rario or FEMALE To MALE EARNINGS 
NEW YORK, December, 1928 * 

















Earnings per Week Ratio of 
Industry a to 
y Male ale Earnings 
All (OU SG 5c 5 ian aa eae E None EEE $33 . 97 55.6 
Stone, clay, and glass............. PE E A Se enue 34.62 50.3 
Metals and machinery............ shag tacts ace eee tates 33.95 53.3 
- -Machinery and electrical apparatus. .... A EE E Naa 34.64 54.1 
ood manufactures......... senini Vee EA EE OEA Rey 31.42 52.5 
Furs, leather, and rubber... 0.0... ce cee eee eee Sete 30.56 61.1 
Shoes........ deus a tack husk oced vases Gar atone Pee re ene vom 26,89 63.1 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete.........-.6-- eer err eres 33.46 53.6 
Pulp gnd paper... ...osesenssnsresssessennerssserrues 29.19 52.0 
Printing and paper goods.......... Re ee ee A 43,00 44.0 
Paper boxes and tubes.....,.... poh awe wee ae AP 32.66 57.6 
‘Printing and bookmaking...... EGS CR Reale aie Mee aia 45.44 45.8 
"Textiles... n.i.. nan d aie See al es TESEN AS aagi PETEA 26.82 60.5 
Clothing and millinery. .......... Hee een ee ae 36.69 55.9 
Men’s clothing. ...........0.65 Ute idee E E rma hte 24.92 49.9 
Women’s clothing......... iaki P T eae 46.30 60.6 
Laundering end cleaning...............000. AOAR TA i 29.45 53.2 
Food and tobaceo........... partite Oi it ie a eae ete 81.33 55.2 
Canning and preserving........ eaa E a Na aa AE 28,56 49.5 
CAH yin ye teen whi Raa se hess Masta Nata IE Mena Gard 29.56 58.7 
TODBCCO do noore 5S os er aae ees ANE Want bs 28.93 77.2 
ILLINOIS, December, 1928 ł 

All manufacturing industries... 00.00.2200 0. ee ceee bate ait 
Stone, clay and glass... occ cc eee ete eens 30.71 46.4 
- Metals, machinery and conveyances................ raty 31.35 58.6 
Machinery......... eRe A re eee as dacs 30.97 49.0 
Electrical apparatus... ccc ne ee eeeeee enene eee ee 34.31 63.8 
Watches and jewelry...... ere aria e ee eee 33.24 52.9 
Wood products...........- TETES a ag Don ante Pe 28.03 50.6 
Furs and leather goods........... <a sa gta Gates GER 25.40 53.6 
Boots and shoes... 0... ee ce cece cece es etaeee 23.04 55.5 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete... 0... 0.00. cee eee aNs A 29,23 46.4 
Printing and paper goods... ..... csc cee ence ee ence eens 39.59 47.0 
Paper boxes. .........-.5, Pe ere a cee wean E EE 28.02 57.1 
_ . Job printing....... EE E aca‘ Car eee ere ae 41.47 43.0 
.. Lextiles ere eon ae hone a a a ee es re oe ee ee Y rere a ao) 26.97 49.9 
Clothing and millinery............ hole b seen ds ores oe 39.55 49.9 
Men’s élothing. .. 0.0.0... 0.0 cee cae eee ie A eee 40.09 61.3 
Women's clothing....... Lie agalactiae ae igh ite Sata PEE 29.82 49.7 
Food, beverages and cigars........ E EE T E 29,99 , 69.3 
Slaughtering and meat packing. ...... ee ree ee 28.84 87.2 
Confectionery........... ET dealw a aac aed 30.74 54.9 
Cigars and tobacco........ eo be aera T E 26.44 74.2 
Laundering and cleaning.......... AAS eas. rotate Net 32.18 49.1 

* MASSACHUSETTS, January, 1929 f 

All industries, ......0.ccue eevee ccat ye. pany @e oe eevee ea nbb $29.44 55.9 
Bookbinding. ........ Sean EA Deseo tenes Sette as 32.13 54.4 
Boots and shoes.v.......-.., ba Rune AEE E 5 dite Gets wae 25.66 62.5 
BOXES, DADO aaa aana EEE Keene Ree barnes EON E 26.31 52,7 
Confectionery... seassa Dea iri PEN E EE E 27.34 56.1 
Cotton fods soo os sn 5 aae eaae e Bak OE es EAA E 20.68 83.0 
Electrical machinery and supplies......-...-.+4-. disdain tei 33.57 58.3 
Hosiery and knit goods. ............20 cree eee r eters 29.28 60.7 
Printing, book and job..... eee tee Betis Dita e ero E EREE 34.81 55.8 
Woolen and worsted goods........ erate: bel iy ty Oe ae er 25.55 67.2 


* New York, Department of Labor, Industrial Bulletin, January, 1939, p. 508. 
+ Illinois, Department of Labor, Labor Bulletin, January-February, 1929, p. 103. 

5 t Massachusetts, Department of Labor and Industries, Press release, February 15, 1929, on Employment and 
arnings. 
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WEEK'S EARNINGS OF MALES AND OF 
FEMALES IN FACTORIES, ILLINOIS, 
. (924 TO 1928 





Number of establishments and waqg earners Sluctuated during the period. 7 
For January, 1924, 1,127 establishments, with 193,029 males and 41,000 females,were induded 


study made by the Women’s Bureau in 
1925 showed some interesting facts 
concerning rates of payment for men 
and women employees. Government 
establishments employing approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the persons in 
the executive departmental service, or 
15,777 women and 15,966 men, were 
included in the study. Of the slightly 


6 Those establishments employing large num- 
bers not included were the War Department, 
Navy Department, Department of Justice, Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and Smithsonian Institution. See 


» 


more than a third of all employees re- 
ceiving salaries of $1,860 and over in 
the departments surveyed, 21 per cent- 
were women and 79 per cent were men.’ 
Almost 40 per cent of the women em- 
ployees and 24 per cent of the men re- 
ceived over $1,860 and under $2,400; 
only 15.4 per cent of the women, in 
contrast to 61.5 per cent of the men, 
were paid as much as $2,400.° 


Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 53, The Status of 


Women in the Government Service in 1926, p. 4. 
7 Ibid., p. 41. 
8 Ibid., p. 42. 
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Way Wace [NEQUALITY or WOMEN? 


Why are these things true? Why 
should women receive less for their 
work than do men? No one answer is 
sufficient. Too many employers have 
testified to the effectiveness of women’s 
work for there to be any doubt of their 
ability. They could not have made 
their way in the industrial world by the 
millions as they have done, had their 
labor not been acceptable. That is 
-insurmountable testimony. But do 
they prove less stable workers than 
men? Are they less serious in their 
attitude toward their work? Are 
they comparatively less skillful? 

Unqualified answers are difficult to 
make. In the first place, it is not often 
that men and women, even in the same 
factory, do exactly the same work; 
therefore, comparisons are difficult. 
But we may recall the case cited on an 
earlier page of this article, the clearest 
possible illustration of pure sex dis- 
crimination in the wage paid, where 
the men definitely did the job less well 
than the women. 

Some types of work can not be 
handled by the average woman, 
although the exceptional woman may 
perform them without diffculty. 
Women, too, even when single, in the 
majority of instances have home duties 
that take time and thought and effort. 
Because of this, and for health reasons, 
they show higher percentages of lates, 
absences, sick benefits, than do men. 

Again, many of the trades employing 
women in the largest numbers are 
highly seasonal and others are subject 
to sudden fashion changes. Work 


may be plentiful at one time of the 
year; at another time it may be almost 
entirely Jacking, with a resultant gen- 
eral reduction of earnings. The men, 
whose largest numbers are in less 


‘seasonal trades, do not, as a whole, 


face such extreme fluctuations. 

But allowing all these factors their 
due weight, which is far less than gen- 
erally is claimed for them, the fact 
remains that the woman is nearly 
always the cheap or marginal worker, 
and that she is expected by the public 
and the employer to remain so. Mini- 
mum-wage legislation has raised her 
wage level in the few places where it 
has been given a fair trial, but it is at 
present in too chaotic a condition and 
affects relatively too few persons to be 
of much assistance. 

Women’s wage inequality can not be 
eliminated by the signing of a legisla- 
tive enactment. The remedy is not so 
simple. Equality of opportunity and 
equality of payment for work done can 
come only a step at a time and through 
an educated public opinion. Persist- 
ence, the continual dripping upon the _ 
hard stone, the measured persistence 
of women who do their work too well 
to be permanently ignored, and the 
frank and free discussion of the ques- 
tion at all possible times and in all 
possible places, will do the job at last. 
Equality will be in sight when the 
public says: 


We don’t care a bit about the sex of the 
person who serves us, as long as he or she is 
the best person to be got for that service, 
but we do care that whoever is selected 
shall be paid, as well as chosen, regardless 
of sex. 
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What the Wage-Earning Woman Contributes to 
Family Support 


By Acnrs L. PETERSON 
Assistant Director, Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Cane 


OMPARABLE, data on annual 
earnings of men and.women are 
not available in sufficient quantity to 
offer a sound basis for definite con- 
clusions on the relative importance of 
men and women in the economic 
status of the family, but a number of 
reports do offer figures on the con- 
` tribution of women to family support. 
Moreover, it is possible to estimate, 
from hourly rates of pay, the total 
amounts that men regularly employed 
during the year can earn in certain 
occupations, and these data, together 
with information in regard to the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar and. the 
cost of living in selected communities, 
furnish indisputable evidence of the 
need in many -families for wife and 
daughters to supplement the earnings 
of husband and father in order io 
provide the necessities of life, even 
under conditions well-above the lowest 
economic levels. 
There are available census data of 
the number, age, and occupational 


- distribution of women and the number 


in gainful employment who had hus- 
bands at the time the census was 
taken, and figures collected by special 
studies in regard to (1) work problems, 
(2) family responsibilities, and (3) 
wages of women and their contribution 
to family support. Many of the stud- 
ies in the groups last mentioned furnish 
data on the number of single women, 
the number of widows and separated 
women, and the number of children 
involved—in some cases the exact 
composition of the family and the living 
conditions are reported—and therefore 


Tå 


they furnish material nct tabulated in 
the regular census reports. The ma- 
terial collected varies greatly in regard 
to type of employment, number and 
ages of the women involved, time of 
assembling, and geographical location, , 
but in the aggregate it is very much 
alike as regards purpose and method 
of study. By and large, it offers con- 
clusive evidence of the fact that 
women’s contribution to family support 
is’ considerable. In fact, the data 
suggest that in many homes in the 
United States women form the last 
line of economic defense. 

- Jt is true that some of the studies 
made offer only fragmentary material, 
kut others pertain to a considerable 
and representative number of individ- 
uals and conditions. Therefore, it ‘is 
significant that each- separate study 
shows practically the same condition 
and adds: information to that already 
compiled-on the importance of woman’s ` 
share in family support. In addition 
to showing this importance, the data 
cffer rather conclusive evidence on a 
closely related aspect that also is of 
paramount social significance-—namely, 
the great personal sacrifice demanded 
cf women in order that they may 
make a contribution to the support of 
their families. If this service to the 
family were evaluated in relation to the 
earnings and to the pezsonal need of 
the woman concerned, it would repre- 
sent a spirit of devotion that is, to say 
the least, heroic; if appraised in relation 
to the cost in human energy demanded 
of many of these women, it would 
indicate the need for State and Na- 
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tional Government to give more serious 
attention to the problems of employed 
women than has been given in the past. 
Any discussion of woman’s contribu- 
tion to the home that does not include 
a reference to some of the handicaps 
that tradition and custom have placed 
upon her sex fails to offer a fair ap- 
praisal of the total contribution to 
the family made by women. A con- 
siderable body of fact offers proof that 
the work women do, and the service 
they render industry, home, and com- 
munity, challenges the practice still 
obtaining to pay women at a wage 
standard below that paid to men. As 
a matter of fact, this practice is in 
part responsible for the need that 
compels so many women to carry the 
double burden of breadwinner and 
home-maker. ‘The general custom of 
paying wages on the basis of sex not 
only is unjust but complicates home 
problems for women. It is a relic of 
the dark ages when even many women 
failed to place an economic value on 
productive labor done in the home. 


Another age-worn theoretical myth, 
of corresponding vintage and value, 
-has reacted to the disadvantage of 
women, namely, that which is called 
chivalry in men and which tradition 
holds should protect women. The 
exact contrary is the true situation: 
That the double standard in wages 
and the absence of chivalry have re- 
sulted in the unscrupulous exploitation 
of the potential motherhood of the 
land. The majority of employed 
women are at a great disadvantage, 
either because the needs of their fam- 
ilies are so great that they do not dare 
to bargain about a job for fear of 
losing out altogether or because they 
are too young and inexperienced to 
choose or bargain among the jobs 
available. 


THE INcREASE IN THE NUMBER OF 
MARRIED WOMEN IN Garnrut Oc- 
CUPATIONS | 


From census data may be seen the 
increase in the number and proportion 
of men and women in gainful employ- 


TABLE I—Proportion or Women anD or Men GarnruLLyY OccorIep, 1880 ro 1920 * 


Sex and Census Year 


. an. ee ee 


| 





* From Women’s Bureau Bulletin 46, Facts About Working Women (based on census statistics), 

1925, p. 4. 

’ t EHigures for 1890 are exclusive of persons in Indian Territory and on Indian reservations, areas 
specially enumerated at that census but for which occupation statistics are not available. 


Population 10 
Years of Age an 


Persons 10 Years of Age and Over 
P Engaged in Gainful Otcupations 


Over 
Number Per Cent 
18,025,627 2,647,157 14.7 
23,060,900 4,005,532 17.4 
28,246,384 5,319,397 18.8 
34,552,712 8,075,772 23.4 
40,449,346 8,549,511 21.1 
18,735,980 14,744,942 78.7 
24,352,659 19,312,651 79.3 
29,703,440 23,753,836 80.0 
37,027,558 30,091,564 81.3 
42,289,969 33,064,737 78.2 


- 
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ment during the forty years intervening 
between the census of 1880 and that of 
1920, the increase in the proportion 
of women in the wage-earning popula- 
tion, and the increase in the employ- 
ment of married women since 1890. 
The preceding table indicates that the 
proportion of men at work was about 
the same in 1920 as in 1880 but that 


sistently made headway in their place 
among all occupied persons. From 
1900 to 1910 their advance was so 
spectacular that they receded slightly 
in the decade following. By 1920 one 
wage earner in five was a woman, 
though in 1880 the number had been 
nearer one in seven, as is indicated 
from the table following. 


TABLE Ji—Sex Distrisvtion or Persons Garnrotuy Occurrep, 1880 ro 1920 * 


Persons 10 Years Women Men 
of Age and Over 
Census Year Gainfully 
Occupied Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

TSB dig Sree ete eas 17,892,099 2,047,157 15.2 14,744,942 84.8 
DSO croc cian aoe eee 23,818,183 4,005,532 17.2 19,312,651 82.8 
1900. oare a 29,073,233 5,519,897 18.8 23,753,836 81.7 
TOL 55 ait ars Aare wa Be 38,167,836 8,075,772 21.2 80,091,564 78.8 
WO20 oe eu ceeaes as 41,614,248 8,549,511 20.5 $8,064,787 79.5 





* Compiled from Women’s Bureau Bulletin 46, Facts About Working Women (based on census 
statistics), 1925, p. 4. 


the proportion of wage earners among 
women had increased from 14.7 per 
cent to 21.1 per cent of the woman 
population. 

In addition to the increase in the 
proportion of all women who were 
employed, women have almost con- 


The considerable changes in the 
occupational distribution of women 
from 1910 to 1920 were in agriculture 
(largely due to the difference in census 
date), in domestic and personal service, 
and in clerical occupations. 

The preponderance of young women 


TABLE UI—AcaE DISTRIBUTION or Persons GaAINFULLY OCCUPIED, BY SEX, 1920 * 


Women Men 
Age Group 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
10 years and over................ 8,649:511 100.90 33,964,737 100.0 
Under 16 years. ..........0.2 cece eee $46,610 4.1 714,248 2.2 
16 to 19 years. ...... 00-000. eee eee 1,411,427 16.5 2,547,424 7.7 
20 to 24 years... eee ce eee 1,809,075 21.2 4,121,392 12.5 
25 to 44 years, 2... eee 8,417,378 40.0 15,579,586 47.1 
45 to 64 years. ...... 0... eee eee eee 1,352,479 15.8 8,552,175 25.9 
65 years and over...........0.0e0e: 196,900 2.3 1,492,837 4.5 
Age unknown... ....assserereso s 15,647 -2 57,075 2 


* From Women’s Bureau Bulletin 46, 


1925, p. 26. 


Facts About Working Women (based on census statistics), 


~ 


` 


~ 
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in the economic life of the nation is 
illustrated by the fact that one in-every 
five of the more than 8,500,000 women 
in gainful employment in 1920 was 
less than 20 years of age—a total of 
1,758,000, of whom 346,600 were under 
16. ‘The significance of this“in the 
light of the importance to the nation 


of the health and normal development: 


of its young women is apparent. 
Table III shows at a glance that the 


women are massed more generally in’ 


the younger and the men more gener- 
ally in the older groups. 

The data for 1920 show in addition 
that one in every four of the wage- 
earning women was reported to be 
married. Since census figures on mar- 





Census Year and Marital Condition 


~ 1900 
APOe GA e A oo ela ents WN ewe ces 
DERITIO? 66.09/45 rn EnEn heute EN 
Single, widowed, divorced, and unknown....... 
1910 
AGRVORALE: o gsi vite ah obicia. dees eee are 
Married cc cnociwisk see Sedans ovanehenegass 
Single, widowed, divorced, and unknown....... 
; 1920 
Arvore esner ee centr nto wade tate esate 
Married «0p 5% udies eet eer eaa wake Samat 


TABLE IV—Marrrau CONDITION or GAINFULLY-OCCUPIED Women, 1890 ro 1920 * 
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ried women do not include those wid- 
owed or divorced, the great increase 
shown in the proportion of married 
women in gainful employment since 
the taking of the census of 1890 has 
social significance of great importance. 
There were reported in 1890 something 
over 515,000 married women in gainful 
employment, between 4 and 5 per cent 


‘of all married women. In 1920, on 


the other hand, ‘nearly 2,000,000 mar- 
ried women were employed, constitut- 
ing 9 per cent, or one in eleven, of all 
the married women of the country. 

In addition to the census figures, 
which show 9 per cent of the married 
women in the United States to be em- 
ployed, there are indications of a con- 





Women 15 Years of Age and Over 


Engaged in Gainful 
` Occupations 
Total Number 

Number Per Cent 

its 19,602,178 3,712,144 18.9 

Aa 11,124,785 515,260 4.6 

8,477,393 3,196,884 87.7 

prre. a paaa 

24,249,191 4,997,415 20.6 

18,810,057 768,477 5.6 

10,439,134 4,227,938 40.5 

30,047,325 7,639,828 25.4 
17,684,687 1,890,661 10.7 _ 

12,862,638 5,749,167 46.5 

35,177,515 8,346,796 283.7 

21,818,933 1,920,281 9.0 

13,858,582 6,426,515 46.4 


_* From Women’s Bureau Bulletin 46, Facts About Working Women (based on census statistics), 


1925, p. 84. i i 
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siderable increase in the proportion as 
well as in the number of married women 
since the 1920 census. An instance 
lies in a recent study of women in a 
rural section of Pennsylvania, made 
by the Women’s Bureau, for which the 
following census figures on marital 
condition were prepared. Attention 
is called to the fact that the term 
“married” as used in this table con- 
forms with the usual census classifica- 
tion and does not include women who 
have been divorced or separated. 
Nevertheless, in each case the propor- 
tion of married women who were 
employed is much higher than that 
reported by the census for the country 
as a whole, which was 23.7 per cent. 
Census figures of the number of 
women widowed, divorced, or other- 
wise separated from husbands are not 
available. Nor do the census data 
show the number or proportion of 
single women among those employed. 
For this reason the Women’s Bureau 
has made a. special effort to gather 


information on marital status in a. 


number of its studies. The table 
following presents evidence of the 
fact that married, widowed, and di- 
vorced women form a greater per cent 
of the total than could possibly be 
appreciated from seeing only the census 
tabulations on marital status of em- 
ployed women. Some of these data 
will, in addition, serve as a background 
for material to be presented in a 
later section of this article. 

The data collected by the Women’s 
Bureau indicate that the number of 
women who are or have been married 
is so large that it forms 46.7 per cent 
of the 169,255 involved im all the stud- 
ies. In ten studies single women form 
less than 50 per cent of the group, 
and in three the proportion drops 
below 35 per cent. This is most 
remarkable, in view of the fact that 
one-fifth of all employed women are 


under twenty years of age and con- 
sidering that the Women’s Bureau 
studies show the situation. usual in 
woman-employing industries and may _ 
be said to be representative of the 
general situation.!. Consequently, 
these data furnish evidence of the ex- 
tent to which women who are or have 
been married are in gainful employment 
and the great need for additional 
classification of women according to 
marital status. 

Special attention is called to the 
figures given in the study “The family 
status of breadwinning women in four 
selected cities” (Women’s Bureau Bulle- 
tin 41), because these 38,377 women 
form 38.3 per cent of the woman 
population fourteen years of age and 
over in the four cities surveyed— 
Butte, Mont., Jacksonville, Fla., Pas- 
saic, N. J., and Wilkes-Barre and 
Hanover Township, Pa. 

When one considers that in 1920 the 
number of women in the female popula- 
tion who were in gainful employment 
was 21.1 per cent of the total, a propor- 
tion that had increased from 14.7 per 
cent in 1880, and that in 1920 as many 
as 9 per cent of all married women were 
in gainful employment, a figure that 
had increased from 4.6 per cent in 
1890, the significance of the data is 
more readily understood. 


Tue Inapequacy oF Mate WAGES TO 
Cover Cost oF Livina a CAUSE OF 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


The inability of a large number of 
men to earn sufficient to cover the 
cost of living for the family makes it 
necessary for many women, in every 
state of the Union, to seek employment 
and to share with husband and father 
in the support of the family. 

Undoubtedly it is true that the de- 


1 A possible exception is the study of foreign- 


born women in industry, in which only 25.9 per 


cent of the women:were single. 
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gree of this need varies according to 
individual standards of living, based 
on the custom, experience, or prefer- 
ence of individuals or the practices of a 
community. However, there are avail- 
able the findings of authoritative stud- 
ies of the food, shelter, and clothing 
necessary for a family of a given size 
to meet a standard of living below 
which families in these United States 
should not be allowed to fall, or to 
meet the lower standard below which 
no family can fall without deteriora- 
tion. In certain lines of work it is 
impossible for men to earn even the 
sum required for this lower standard, 
though employed full time and for the 
fifty-two weeks of the year. And few 
laborers or factory workers have em- 
ployment the year around. 

A recent study of the wage earner’s 
cost of living is one made by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board of 
the “average minimum cost of main- 
taining a fair American standard of 
living for the family of an industrial 


worker, his wife, and two children” . 


in 12 industrial cities in 1927. These 
costs for the family of four, including 
no provision for savings, range from 
$1,442 a year in one of four small 
cities, Marion, Ohio, to $1,660 in 
New York City. The figures are 
summarized in Table VII. A similar 
standard for the family of five in New 
York City averaged $1,880 in 1926, 
according to the Conference Board. 

To meet these costs of supporting a 
family, even at the $1,500 or $1,600 
level of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board for the family of four, 
the wage earner must receive from $29 
to $31 a week for the full fifty-two 
weeks; ‘while to secure the $1,800 
required by several studies for a 
minimum health-and-decency stand- 
ard of living for five persons he must 
receive at least $34.50 regularly. What 
is the actual situation? © 


TABLE VII—Averace Minmrum Cost or 
MAINTAINING A FAIR AMERICAN STANDARD 
OF LIVING ror THE FAMILY or AN INDUS- 
TRIAL Worker, His Wire, ann Two Cur- 
DREN, IN Twe.ve [NDUSTRIAL CITIES IN 
1927 * 


. Weekly Yearly 
Locality Cost Cost 

Large cities: 

Boston............ $31.30 $1,627 

Cleveland. ........7 29.83 1,552 

New York......... 31.92 1,660 

Philadelphia........ 31.31 1,628 
Medium-size cities: 

Dayton, Ohio......: $28.91 $1,504 

Reading, Pa........ 31.12 1,618 

Springfield, Mass....; 30.17 1,569 

Syracuse, N. Y...... 30.80 1,602 
Small cities: 

Butler,-Pa..........| $27.87 $1,449 

Leominster, Mass... 28.05 1,459 

Lockport, N. Y..... 30.13 1,567 

Marion, Ohio....... 27.73 1,442 
States: 

New York......... $31.60 $1,643 

Pennsylvania....... 30.22 1,571 

Massachusetts...... 29.84 1,552 

Olid n05284308e5% 29.08 1,512 


* National Industrial Conference Board. 
The economice status of the wage earner in New 
York and other States. New York, 1928, pp. 
85 and 90. 


The first question, before one can 
estimate annual earnings, is as to how 
much time the wage earner loses in a 
year. It is well known that in few 
cases can he count on fifty-two full 
weeks of work. There are, however, 
no very satisfactory estimates of the 
average amount of time lost from the 
various causes, of which illness and 
slack work are the most important. 

In regard to slack work, a number of 
reports by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statisties in the years 1923 
to 1925 furnish important data. In 
fifteen industrial groups, ranging from . 
lumbering and mining to machine shops 
and motor-vehicle factories, 2,341 es- 
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tablishments reported the number .of 
days operated and number of week 
days idle during a .twelve-months 
period. The week days idle were 
fifteen and under twenty in eight 
industries, twenty and under forty in 
three, and forty or more (40, 45, 85, 
and 125, respectively) in four, the 
median falling at nineteen days, or 
slightly more than three working 
weeks. - When to this figure is added 
the loss due to illness or other unavoid- 
able personal cause, there is abundant 
justification for taking lost time into 
consideration in estimates of earning 
possibilities. 

What are the earnings shown by 
various surveys, and how adequate 
are they to meet the cost of supporting 
a family? Table VIII gives data from 
the most recent study by the National 
Industrial Conference Board of earn- 
ings in twenty-five manufacturing in- 
dustries in the United States, with 
comparable figures reported by three 
States for the same period, the third 


quarter of 1927. According to the 
Conference Board the average actual 
weekly earnings of unskilled men in 
twenty-five industries were $24.13. 
Had these men averaged fifty-two 
weeks of employment they would have 
earned only $1,255, and in fifty weeks, 
a more likely amount of work, they 
would have averaged €1,206. Both 
these figures are far below the Confer- 
ence Board’s estimate of the cost of 
maintaining a. “fair American standard 
of living” for the worker with a family 
of four. 

Unskilled laborers, according. to the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
averaged forty-nine cents an hour. 
Even had they worked ten hours a 
day, six days a week, for fifty weeks, 
they would have earned enly $1,470 in 
the year. Actually, they averaged 
49.2 hours’ work weekly, and in fifty 
weeks could have earned only $1,205. 
In fifteen of the twenty-five industries, 
moreover, hourly earnings of unskilled 
men averaged less than forty-nine 


TABLE VilJ-—Averace Earnines or Mate Wage Earners In MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
THIRD QUARTER OF 1927 





Number 
of 
Plants | 


| 


Group Reported 


Average of Annual 





Total Average 
Number | of Actual ee of Males— 
of Weekly 


Report- Employees, Earnings [If Kuiployed If Employed 





ing 

United States, 25 industries * total 1,600 | 

Unskilled... naana aano nana woos | 

Skilled and semi-skilled.........}  ..... 
‘New York State, 

55 industries f... .... 0.0000 ca ee 1,600 
Massachusetts, 

39 industries {...2...........-. 1,000 
Hlinois, 

56 industries§.............0005 1,100 


Both Sexes | of Males 52 Weeks | 50 Weeks 
771,000 | $29.59 | $1,539 $1,479 
eae ee 24.13 1,255 1,206 
A 31.09 1,617 | 1,854 
470,000 33.25 1,729 | 1,662 
230,000 29.12 | 1,614 1,456 
950,000 | 31.12 1,618 1,556 


* National Industrial Conference Board. Wages in the United States, 1914-27. New York, 


1928, pp. 18, 30. 
t New York. Department of Labor. 


Industrial Bulletin, August-October, 1927. 


t Massachusetts. Department of Labor and Industries. Press releases on Employment and 


Earnings, August-October, 1927. 
§ Illinois. Department of Labor. 


Labor Bulletin, August—October, 1927. = . 
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cents, ranging as low as twenty-five 
cents in southern cotton mills, thirty- 
eight cents in‘northern cotton mills, 
and forty-four cents in the boot-and- 
shoe and the woolen industries. If 
these men had worked sixty hours a 
week for fifty-two weeks, their earnings 
“would Lave been only $780, $1,186, 
and $1,273, respectively. 

For unskilled laborers in general 
annual earnings are not sufficient to 
" maintain a decent standard of living for 
a family without the earnings of some- 
one other than the chief wage earner. 

Skilled and semiskilled labor fares 
somewhat better, according to the 
Conference Board study. This group 
of men in twenty-five industries aver- 
aged hourly earnings of sixty-five cents. 
With an average of 47.6 hours worked 
they averaged $31 a week, and with 
fifty-two weeks of employment they 
would Lave earned $1,609, enough to 
meet the Conference Board’s estimate 
of the east of living in all but the largest 
cities. But the wage earner can not 
count on fifty-two weeks’ work, and 
if he lost only two weeks his annual 
earnings would drop to $1,547, below 
the Conference Board’s estimate for 
the family of four in eight of the twelve 
cities on which it reported and con- 
siderably below the $1,800 estimate 
of other agencies for the family of five. 

Moréover, skilled ‘and semiskilled 
labor in fifteen of the twenty-five 
industries reported on by the Confer- 
ence Board earned less than the aver- 
age, falling as low as thirty-six cents 
an hour in southern cotton mills, 
fifty-one cents in northern cotton mills, 
fifty-five cents in the boot-and-shoe 
industry, and fifty-six cents in meat 
packing—-to give only a few examples.’ 
If the men in these industries had 


2 National Industrial Conference Board. Wages 
in the United States, 1914-27. New York, 1928, 
pp. 29, 37, and 106-156. 

3 Idem, 


worked sixty hours a week for fifty 
weeks they would have averaged 
$1,080, $1,530, $1,650, and $1,680, 
respectively. In some industries skilled 
and semiskilled labor had average 
earnings larger than these, but it is 
evident that in many industries the 
men’s earnings are inadequate to main- ` 
tain their families on a reasonable 
health-and-decency level. 

Three States that report monthly on 
the earnings of men and women wage 
earners, in manufacturing industries, 
show a similar situation. The figures 
include the unskilled as well as the 
skilled, and young workers as well as 
the men with families, and they are so 
low as to leave no doubt that many 
adult male wage earners have earnings 


- too low to maintain their families at 


a reasonable minimum standard of 
living, on their earnings alone. 

In the bureau’s study of Manchester, 
N. H.,* the husband’s earnings were 
reported in the case of 113 working 
wives. Only thirty-one husbands (27.4 
per cent) earned as much as $1,500; 
twenty-two (19.5 per cent) earned 
less than $1,000. l 

In a recent and as yet unpublished 
study of foreign-born women in Penn- 
sylvania, the husband’s earnings were 
reported in the case of 458 working 
wives. Only 108 husbands (23.6 per 
cent) earned as much as $30 a week— 
$1,500 for fifty weeks’ work; eighty- 
three (18.1 per cent) earned less than 
$20 a week—$1,000 for fifty weeks’ 
work. Interviews brought out the 
women’s dread of sickness and un- 
employment. A woman cigar-maker 
was supporting her family, consisting 
of a husband and two young children, 
because in six months the husband 
had had only three or four days’ work. 
In another family, with three children, 


‘See Part I of Women’s Bureau Bulletin 30, 
The Share of Wage-Earning Women in Family 
Support. 
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the husband had been laid up for five 
months because of an injury. His 
compensation was $12.50 a week. 
The family lived in one room and used 
a neighbor’s kitchen. The mother, 


it is hardly necessary to state, was ` 


employed. 

The data regarding the earnings of 
the chief male bread-winner in these 
families of foreign-born women, as 
secured by interviews in 456 cases, 
correspond to the reports published 
by other authorities. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, using 
actual pay-roll figures for one week, 
shows that wages in the State of Penn- 
sylvania for one week in September, 
1925, averaged $26.19 for wage earners 
employed in the manufacture of metal 
products, an industry including auto- 
mobiles, engines, blast furnaces, rolling 
mills, ete. In other man-employing 
industries the average weekly wage 
was not very different. In furniture 
plants it was $23.75, in leather tanner- 
ies $24.15, and in building materials 
$28.15. These were the industries 
in which many of the men of the fam- 
ilies interviewed were employed. 

In the face of these facts, and of the 
risk .of illness and unemployment, is 
it to be wondered at that large numbers 
of women, both married and single, 
find it necessary to contribute regularly 
to the support of their families? 


Economic RESPONSIBILITY OF WoMEN, 
MARRIED AND SINGLE 


The economic position of women 
appears to have been affected to a 
greater degree and more generally 
than has that of men by the striking 
changes made during the past few 
decades in the production and handling 
of the business of the nation. Whereas 
the new conditions have brought 
greater freedom of self-expression and 
action to large numbers of women, 
they have brought ‘to others new 


economic problems that are heavy 
end complex. In fact, some of the 
problems that must be shouldered by 
women challenge our present social 
order.. 

It may be said that the new order of 
things has changed the actual status 
cf women in the home materially. 
While sickness, death, and desertion 
always have brought heavy economic 
responsibilities to many women, and 
while from the beginning it has been 
necessary for some women to take the 
place of husbands and fathers, the new 
order probably has aggravated the sit- 
uation for women in regard to those 
family problems that are due to the 
incapacity or loss of the male bread- 
winner, since in the old days it was 
more common for the dependent family 
to be supported by relatives than for 
the mother to seek regular employment 
away from home. From the begin- 
ning of time wives and daughters have 
made a contribution to the home equal 
to, though differing from, the contribu- 
tion made by wage-earning husbands 
and fathers; frequently the services 
rendered by the women in the home 
have exceeded in actual money value 
the contribution of the men. 

One of the greatest differences be- 
tween the old and the new order for 
wage-earning women lies in the fact 


- that in many cases marriage fails to 


bring to women the economic security 
considered formerly to be one of its 
chief advantages. Nowadays, mar- 
riage may bring new financial responsi- 
bilities for wife as well as for husband. 
Since able and deserving men in large 
numbers can not earn sufficient for the 
needs of a family, a money contribu- 
tion from the woman, as well as from 
the man, is a necessity. Consequently, 
there is this great difference from con- 
ditions a generation or so ago: That a 
large proportion of the families living 
in cities depend largely upon the earn- 
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ings of women, and that in many homes 
the entire income is earned by wife or 
daughters. 

Some of the data collected on wom- 
en’s share in family support suggest 
that sons do not assume equal respon- 
sibility with daughters toward the 
parental home. Whether this is be- 
cause daughters assume responsibilities 
more willingly than do sons toward 
dependents to which the younger 
generation falls heir, or whether it is 
almost wholly a matter of no choice, 
the daughters being at home and the 
sons not, cannot be said. 

It may be considered common knowl- 
edge that sons do not forego marriage 
and careers, to anything like the extent 
that daughters remain at home because 
of the needs of parents or younger 
sisters and brothers. From the Wom- 


en’s Bureau report on Manchester, . 


N. H., 5° it is possible to compare the 
contributions of sons and of daughters. 
This is done in Table IX. =~ 

Data combined from twenty studies 
of the share of women in family sup- 
port show that over 50 per cent of the 
women contributed to the family all 
their earnings. The bulletin in which 
these figures appear® and a study of 
the Women’s Bureau pertaining to 
the marital status of breadwinning 
women’ are two outstanding contribu- 
tions to the material on the subject 
of women’s responsibilities and can 
not be overlooked in an article that 
relates to this subject. 

In its report on the share of wage- 
earning women in family support the 
bureau has assembled considerable 
material on women’s contribution to 

* See Part I of Women’s Bureau Bulletin 30. 

°U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bu- 
reau. The Share of Wage-Karning Women in 
Family Support, Bul. 30, 1928. 

7U. S. Department of Labor. Women’s 
Bureau. Family Status of Breadwinning Women 


in Four Selected Cities.(a study of census figures), 
Bul. 41, 1925. l 


TABLE IX—CONTRIBUTIONS OF SONS AND OF 
Daveuters, Mancurster, N. H.* 


Daugh- 








ters Sons 
Total number reporting 807 289 
Contributing 50 per cent or 
more of their earnings: 
Number............., 232 176 
Per cent... oneone 75.6 60.9 
Contributing all their earn- 
ings: 
Nombela teas hone 184 100 
Per cent...........0-5 59.9 34.6 
Per cent contributing all 
their earnings, by age 
group: 
16 and under 18 years..| 76.8 59.4 
18 and under 20 years..| 66.2 38.9 
20 and under 25 years...) 51.3 25.6 
25 and under 30 years..| 46.3 13.2 
80 and under 40 years ..} 64.0 13.6 
40 and under 50 years..| 66.7 50.0 
50 years and over...... . 100.0 rer 


* From Women’s Bureau Bulletin 30, The 
Share of Wage-Earning Women in Family Sup- 
port, 1923, pp. 60, 97, and 98. 


thehome. These data and some others 
on the same subject are shown in 
Table X. 

Of 31,481 women in four cities re- 
porting for the census of 1920 the 
number of breadwinners in the family, 
27.1 per cent stated that the bread- 
winners were women only, 21 per cent 
reporting themselves as sole contrib-. 
utor. Correlating these figures with 
the marital condition of the women, 
it is not surprising that 82.8 per cent 
of those widowed or divorced should 
have been without male assistance in 
the support of the family, but that 11.2 
per cent of the women reported as 
married and 20.8 per cent of the single 
women also had no male help is re- 
markable. The married women thus 
burdened were those deserted or having 
husbands incapacitated or idle. The 
single women would appear to illustrate 
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the thesis regarding the responsibilities 
assumed by daughters and sisters, 
since one in five were without the 
assistance of father or brothers and 
one in eleven were the sole bread- 
winners in their families. Table XI 
gives in detail the data upon which the 
foregoing statements are based. 

For three of the four cities under 
discussion, the number and sex of 
the wage earners were tabulated ac- 
. cording to size of family.. Of the 
20,559 families reported upon, one in 
five had no male breadwinner and one 


by two women. The size of the family 
and the number of men and women 
breadwinners are shown in Table XII. 

Extremely important factors in the 
consideration of the woman wage 
earner are those of the number of 
children: involved and of whether the 
mother worked at home or outside 
the home. The following table fur- 
nishes a complete picture of these 
factors. From this-it will be seen that 
almost two-fifths of the women who 
worked outside the home had children 
under five years of age. 


TABLE XIII—Breapwinninc Motuers HAVING CHILDREN or Speciriep Ace Groves at Home, 
IN SCHOOL, or at WorK—Foour Cities, 1920 * . 





Women Report- | Women Work- | Women Work- 
ing Number ing Outside ing in 
of Children the Home Own Home 
Class : 
Num- | Per | Num-| Per | Num-j Per 
ber cent ber cent | ber | Cent 
Total women having children............. 11,060 | 100.0 | 4,274 | 100.0 | 6,786 | 100.0 
. Women having children under 5............ 4,466 | 40.4 | 1641 | 38.4 | 2,825 | 41.6 
Women having children 5 and 6: 
At MOMe soy cio oa saat aes owe enue 1,561 14.1 660 15.4 $01 13.3 
In school 1,184 | 10.8 462 10.8 672 9.9 
Women having children 7 and under 14: } 2 
At OMG crue Godt aheia nanny Seat oe ee 861| 3.83f 145| 38.4! 216} 3.2 
In school. . 5,247 47.4 | 2,265 53.0 | 2,982 | 43.9 
Women having children 14 and under 18: 
AU NOME. da caduudsua mune LATAA SANAA 274 2.5 97 2.3 177 2.6 
re EEEE gases ne daeee ae: 1,686 | 15.2} 742| 17.4] 944| 18.9 
At work.. 1,266 11.4 651 15.2 615 9.1 
Women having children 18 and c over: j 
P E T E E E E E 420 3.8 183 4.3 237 3.5 
EE etae OE E E E e 221 2.0 91 2.1 180 1.9 
At Lo y A O E A EE EE 2,263 20,5 871 20.4 | 1,892 | 20.5 





* From Women’s Bureau Bulletin 41. 


in nine was supported by a woman 
alone. About 60 per cent of the 2,881 
families having only a woman bread- 
winner consisted of two persons, but 
almost a fourth had three persons and 
a number had seven to nine, or more. 
There. were 262 cases of a family of 
. four or more persons being supported 


The number of children tabulated in 
relation to the mother’s marital status, 
as separated, widowed or divorced, 
or having a husband who was not em- 
ployed, is the subjeçt of the table fol- 
lowing. One in five of the women 
without a husband’s earnings had 
children under five. And for one-half 
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TABLE XV—Women Wao Hap Toray “Depenpents” as Reportep BY Various AGENCIES * 


Type of Women Studied 


Total for eight studies T......... 00.2.0 00 ee. 


Women teachers in Massachusetts............. 
Women in-industry in Kansas.............0000. 
Women street-car conductors in Detroit........ 
Women in an electrical plant in Schenectady... . 
Women in one division of Library of Congress... 
Wage-earning women and girls in Connecticut... . 
Women in stores in Boston. ...........0 000 eae 


* From Women’s Bureau Bulletin 80, p. 127. - 


Number and Per 
Cent of Women 


Total | Who Had Total 
Number Dependents 
of Women |- 

Included ee Per Cent 

umber | of Total 
1912-1921 16,964 2,301 13.6 
1921 198 54 28.4 
1920 - 4,326 266 6.1 
1919-1920 47 22 46.3 
1918 100 9 9.0 
1917 23 13 56.8 
1915-1916 8,722 1,676 19.2 
1913-1914 1,156 29 2.5 
1912 2,400 232 9.7 





ft Sources of information: Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Old-Age Support of Women 
Teachers, Provisions for Old Age Made by Women Teachers in the Public Schools of Massachusetts, 
1921; U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, Women’s Wages in Kansas, 1921; U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Women’s Bureau, Women Street-Car Conductors and Ticket Agents, 1921; National War 
Labor Board, Cost of Living in Schenectady, New York, 1918 (unpublished); U. S. Congress, 65th 
Cong. 2d Sess., 1917—18, Statement of Librarian of Congress on Appropriations; Connecticut Bureau of 
Labor, Report on the Conditions of Wage-Earning Women and Girls, 1916; U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Unemployment Among Women in Department and Other Retail Stores of Boston, 1916; 
Kansas City Board of Public Welfare, Fourth annual report, 1913. 


of those whose husbands were at work, 
children of tender age complicated the 
home conditions for the employed 
mothers. . ‘ 

The Women’s Bureau has made 
studies of the family responsibilities 
of women employed in the canning 
industry in the States of Delawareand 


Washington. The figures show that of. 


733 women reporting in Delaware, 9.5 
per cent were the chief wage earners in 
the family,® and of 2,591 reporting in 
Washington, 5.7 per cent were the sole 
wage earners in the family and another 
6.8 per cent had no male wage earner.’ 
In the latter study, ‘of the 2,513 women 


8 From Women’s Bureau Bulletin 62, Women’s 
Employment in Vegetable Canneries in Delaware, 
1927, p. 108. 

? From Women’s Bureau Bulletin 47, Women in 
the Fruit-Growing and Canning Industries in the 
Siate of Washington, 1926, p. 11. 


who reported the extent of their 
contributions to the family, 67.6 per 
cent contributed all their earnings. 

In Delaware industries other than 
canneries and restaurants, the data 
for which are tabulated separately, 
31.5 per cent of the families were 
maintained primarily by the earnings 
of the women in the group. In almost 
one-fourth of the families the worker 
scheduled was the principal bread- 
winner.!° 

Ordinarily, women with total de- 
pendents form no considerable propor- 
tion of the total, the more common 
condition being one of joint contribu- 
tion, but there are, nevertheless, large 
numbers of such women. In a study 
of the type of dependents of some 


10 From Women’s Bureau Bulletin 58, Women 
in Delaware Industries, 1927, p. 108. 
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TABLE XVIi—Women CONTRIBUTING TO “DEPENDENTS” aS Reporrep BY Various AGENCIES * 


Type of Women Studied 


Total for seven studies. ...7........00 00000. 


Single women wage earners under 35 years of age in 
Cimncinna tig. osd0.40 deier oe saws E, 


In organized homes..............-.005. acute 
Employed women, chiefly single, in Toledo... .... 
Teachers in Minneapolis... ...........00ee cues 

DINGIC ico camer EE TEETE PEE 








Women in the manufacture of druggists’ prepara- 


tions in Massachusetts.:..............0000- 


we 
- Women Who 
Number Contributed to 
Date of Women; “Dependents” 
of Who Re- (Type Not 
Study ported on Specified) 
ents : 
Number A ner 
1920-1927 13,188 ¢,856 21.7 
1927 + 368 
214 {82 
73 t 20 
81 | il 
1926-1927 95 29 30.5 
1926 + 530 137 | 25.8 
446 102 22.9 
84 | 35 | 41.7 
1924 59 24 40.7 
1922—1924 11,438 1,971 17.2 
1921 194 176 90.7 
1920 504 319 63.3 





* Sources of information: Helen S. Trounstine Foundation, Wage-earning Girls in Cincinnati, 1927; 
Information Bureau on Women’s Work (Toledo), The Floating World, 1927; Meeker, Royal, Study of 
Costs and Standards of Living of Minneapolis Teachers in Relation to Their Salaries, 1926; Arkansas 
Bureau of Labor and Statistics, Wage-Earning Women, 1924; Oregon Bureau of Labor, Eleventh 
biennial report, 1924; National Consumers’ League, State Minimum-Wage Laws in Practice, 1924; 
Massachusetts Department of Labor, Wages of Women Employed in the Manufacture of Druggists’ 
Preparations, Proprietary Medicines, and Chemical Compounds in Massachusetts in 1920, 1923. - 


f In this case per cents only were reported. 


} Total number of women reporting in the study. 


1,800 women, made by the Women’s 
Bureau in 1919, one in three of the 751 
single women reported the mother to be 
‘dependent, and one in seven of the 
490 married women reported a d2- 
pendent husband." Table XV, alse 
from the study of the share of wage- 
earning women in family support, 
shows that one in seven of the women 
included in eight studies incorporated 
_in that report were supporting total 
dependents. 

A number of other studies, generally 
of a later period, report the extent to 


which women contribute to the sup- . 


11 From Women’s Bureau Bulletin 30, p. 128. 


port of persons they consider to be 
“dependent,” though this term is not. 
defined. Of seven surveys, covering 
more than 13,000 women,” 21.7 per 
cent of the women were contributing 
to the maintenance of dependents, 
as is shown in Table XVI. 

From other reports similar testimony 
may be gathered. For ‘example, of 
74,000 Rochester women reported by 
the census of 1920 as married, widowed, 
or divorced, 28 per cent were gainfully 
occupied.“ Even in the 59,000 cases 


12 Nearly nine-tenths were in one study. 


BU. S. Bureau of the Census. The Woman 
Eome Maker in the City, 1923. i 
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where the husband lived with the 
family, almost 9 per cent of the wives 
were employed away from home; and 
of 2,300 cases where the husband was 
absent, 48 per cent of the wives had 
outside employment. In about 4,300 
families the wife or widow was the only 
breadwinner. 

In a study of 843 working mothers 
with dependent children in Chicago ™ 
68 per cent of the families had no sup- 
port from the father. In less than 20 
per cent of the cases was the father a 
regular contributor. 

And all this leaves out of considera- 
tion the woman’s contribution in the 
way of labor in the home—the eternal 
cooking, dishwashing, scrubbing, laun- 
dering—and her care of those whoare 
dependent upon her not alone for ma- 
terial things but for the wisdom and 
patience which, though - essential in 
dealing with the very young and the 
very old, are so difficult to maintain 
by the woman who works for long hours 
away from home. 


“U. sS. Department of ‘Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. Children of Wage-Earning Mothers, 
1922, 


In many instances, the efforts of 
women to provide for the family are 
far more heroic than are some of the 
things officially recognized as heroism. 
Because of love of family and good 
citizenship, many women must shoulder 
economic burdens caused by conditions 
that should not be permitted to exist. 
The stamina and the courage required 
to face the responsibilities shouldered 
by many women would carry them far 
if opportunity would open up for them. 
Society must awaken to the fact that 
the double standard in wages is an 
unfair discrimination-and must recog- 
nize that in matters of employment 
opportunities and equal wages women 
find chivalry a myth. Since, as has 
frequently been demonstrated in his- 
tory, a nation can be only as strong as 
its women, there is great need of con- 
cern about an economic organization 
that forces upon women burdens that 
menace their health and welfare, great 
need of an effort to mitigate the prac- 
tices that tend to handicap and exploit 
women, and great need of a broad and 
thorough study of these problems by 
the State and National Governments. 


Qhio’s Women Workers 


By Amy G. MAHER 


Director, eee Bureau on Women’s Work, Toledo, Ohio 


OW definite a Sickie is it possible 

to construct of the working 
women in one state inthe Union? Just 
how much do we actually know about 
the women in the industries of Ohio? 
A study made by the Women’s Bur2au 
of the United States Department of La- 
bor tells of hours and wages; the Ghio 
Division of Labor Statistics has geth- 
ered data on wage rates and the num- 
ber employed; the United States Cen- 
sus Report for 1920 gives information 
on age and nationality; and various 
other studies, by privately supported 
organizations, round out the picture. 
In this article are assembled the facts 
about women industrial workers in 


Ohio. 


ae 


THe Onto Laspor Law 


The school law of Ohio provides that 
every child who is not mentally defi- 
cient shall be in school until he is 16 
years of age, and has completed the 
seventh grade. In order to go to work, 
the child must obtain a certificate 
showing that the above requirement 
has been met, and that a physical ex- 
amination has been passed, and, tntil 
the age of 18, the child is not permicted 
to work more than 48 hours a week, is 
prohibited from night work, and >ro- 
tected from work which is physically or 
morally dangerous. Between the ages 
of 16 and 18, if the municipality pro- 
vides a continuation school, the boy or 
girl is required to attend four hours a 
week. After 18, the hours for women 
workers are limited to 50 hours a week, 
and there are still occupations prohib- 
ited to women. ‘This labor law is en- 
forced by nine women factory inspec- 
tors, employed by the state, and the 


$4 


attendance officers attached to the 
Public School Administration. 


NATIONALITY AND AGE 


Over one-half (59 per cent) of the 
women workers in Ohio are children of . 
white parents who were themselves 
born in this country; one-fourth are 
native-born white, whose parents were 
immigrants; 9 per cent are foreign born; 
and 5 per cent are colored. 

The percentage of voung people, i is 
larger among women workers than 
among the men. This is because the 
women marry, and, in a large number 
of cases, leave industry for house-keep- 
ing and bringing up children. In 
1920, in Ohio, 7.2 per cent of the women 
in industry were under 18 years of 
age; 17.9 per cent were under 203 40 
per cent were under 25 years, whereas 
only 20 per cent of the men were 
under 25. 


Do Trey WORK AFTER Manna? 


Nearly one-fifth of Ohio women 
workers in 1920 were married, and the 
other four-fifths included those who 
were single, widowed, or divorced. 
Married women are going into industry 
in greater numbers all the time; in 
1890, only 1.8 per cent of the married 
women in the state were gainfully em- 
ployed; in 1900, 2.5 per cent; in 1910, 
5.4 per cent; and in 1920, 6.2 per 
cent. l 


OCCUPATIONS 


In 1920, 18.3 per cent of the women 
in Ohio, over 15 years of age, were gain- 
fully employéd, and two out of every 
ten workers in Ohio were women. The 
largest group of women workers was in- 


£ 
k 
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manufacturing, practically one-fourth 
of those employed, and another group; 
almost: as largé, was in domestic and 
personal service. Over one-fifth were 
in clerical occupations; 12.5 per cent 
were in professional service as teachers, 
trained nurses, doctors, lawyers, li- 
brarians; one-tenth were in trade; 3.2 
per cent were in transportation, in- 


Agricultore 
Transportation 
Tade 

Bessioral kae 
Clerical Occupations 


Domestic and” Brsonal Service 


"e 


Manugactori ne’ 





traveling). In this same year, 17.36 
per cent of.the total number of wage 
earners in Ohio reported to the Divi- 
sion of Labor Statistics were women; 
50.28 per cent of the clerical workers 
were women; 43.59 per cent of the 
salespeople; and of the total group of 
workers reported to the Division, 23.24 

per cent were women. i 


30% 


CHART No. 1-—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION or GAINFULLY EmrLoYED WOMEN IN Onto, BY Occupa- 
TIONAL GROUPS, AS REPORTED IN THE UNITED States Census Report ror 1920 


cluding telegraph and telephone opera- 
tors; and 2.5 per cent were in agricul- 
ture. Chart No. 1, on this page, shows 
the distribution of the gainfully em- 
ployed women in Ohio among the 
various occupational groups. 

In 1927, the average number of 
women employed in Ohio, as reported 
to the Division of Labor Statistics, 
was 272,231. Of these, 60.4-per cent 
were ‘wage earners; 27.86 per cent, 
bookkeepers, stenographers or office 
clerks; 11.74 per cent, saleswomen (not 


The largest women’s group in the 
manufacturing industries is that in the 
textile division, which includes men’s 
and women’s clothing, hosiery, and knit 
goods. In 1927; this branch of manu- 
facturing employed an average of over 
28,000 women, more than one-fourth 
of the women in Ohio factories. Al- 
most one-tenth were employed making 
rubber products. Chart No. 2 shows 
the distribution of the women workers 
among the various branches of manu- 


facturing in Ohio. 


_ 
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Cuart No. 2—Prrcentace Distrisurron or Women Wace Earners in Various BRANCHES or 
MANUFACTURING, In 1927, as Reportep TO THE Onto DIVISION or LABOR STATISTICS 


AvERAGE NUMBER or Women EMPLOYED ON 


THe TREND IN THE EMPLOYMENT THE FirreentH or Eacu Monta, as Re- 
OF WOMEN IN OHIO PORTED TO THE OnIO Division or LABOR 
STATISTICS ; 
The average number of women em- (Includes wage earners, clerical workers, and 
ployed in Ohio increased from 126,481 salespeople) 
in 1914 to 272,231 in 1927, as is shown 
in the accompanying table. 1914,...... 126,481 || 1921....... 195,186 
. The significance of this increase from j9)5 140,951 || 1922....... No record 
1914 to 1927, in the employment of i916....... 164,009 || 1923....... 234,250 — 
women in Ohio, is shown more plainly, 1917....... 182,902 || 1924..... <. 238,226 
if the numbers employed are reduced TONG i dedi 913,155 || 1925....... 250,478 
to ercenta es of the average for the 1919 tarere 220,081 1926 ten eaae 263,908 : 
p 5 £ 1920....... 235,045 || 1927....... 272,931 





whole period. The table on page 97 
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shows the indices of employment of 
Obio women workers to have increased 
from 60.09 in 1914 to 129.84 in 1927, 
an increase of 69.25 points during the 
fourteen years. Chart No. 3, on 
this page, shows the trend of employ- 
ment of women in Ohio in graphic 
form. 
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women workers, as compared with 
88,784 requests for women workers. 
Of the 76,518 places filled by this 
service, 2,817 were clerical positions; 
11,806 were for domestic and personal 
service; 5,502 were in hotels and res- 
taurants, and 52,638 were for work by 
the day. 
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CHART No. 3—Inpices or EMPLOYMENT OF OnI0 Women Workurs, 1914-27, as REPORTED TO THE 
Ouro DIVISION or LABOR STATISTICS 


(Monthly Average, 1914-27, = 100) 


INDICES or EMPLOYMENT OF Ono WOMEN 
Workers, As REPORTED to THe Omio 
Drvision or Lanor Sratistics, 1914-1927 

(Average month, 1914-1927 = 100) 





EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


In eleven cities in the state, branches 
of the State-City Free Employment 
Service assist the workers of Ohio who 
are looking for work, and the employ- 
ers of Ohio who are looking for workers, 
to find each other. In the year 1928, 
126,273 applications were made by 


Hours or Work 


The United States Women’s Bureau 
made a study of women employed in 
Ohio in September, 1922. All the 
women making men’s or women’s 
clothing were found to be working a 
week of 48 hours or less. On the 
other hand, only 1.7 per cent of those 
making hosiery and knit goods had so 
short a week, and only 10 per cent of 
those employed in the tobacco and cigar 
industries, 13 per cent of those making 
gloves or woolen goods, and 15 per cent 
of those making shoes, or paper prod- 
ucts, were employed 48 hours or less 
per week. The day of eight hours or 
less was practically universal in the 
general mercantile stores, and factories 
making men’s suits and coats; but a 
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very small percentage of workers in gives more stable employment than 
advertising had so short a day, or those Cleveland, for example. The other 
making shoes, tobacco, paper and paper cities ranked on the basis of employ- 
products, electrical products, gloves, ment stability are: Dayton, Canton, 
or food products, or working 1 in laun- Columbus, Toledo, Youngstown, and 
dries, Akron. Chart No. 4 shows the fluctu- 
ation of employment in the whole 
FurL-Tıme Worx group of men and women, from 1914 
It is the consensus of opinion that through 1925. It is significant to note 
the improved condition of the workers that since the middle of 1918 the rela- 
during the war was due to steady work tive increase of women workers in 
quite as much as, if not more than, the Ohio has been greater than that of 
high money earnings. One of the men, whereas during the war periods, 
most dreaded: spectres that confronts the relative increase in the number of 
the worker is unemployment. The women employed was less than the 
Women’s Bureau has studied the per- relative increase of men. 
centage of women workers in various 
states who were found to have had full. Waes Rares or Women IN Ouro 
time work. In Ohio, in 1922, four- If we could stand all the persons in 
fifths of the workers in general mercan- any group in a row, arranged accord- 
tile stores had full-time work. Only ing to the amount of their wages, and 
about three-fourths of those making then pick the middle person, and ask 
men’s shirts, and the workers in five- what her wage was, that wage would be 
and-ten-cent stores, and about one-half the “median wage” fcr that group; 
of those making bakery products,men’s that is, one-half of the group receive 
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‘clothing, electrical products, shoes, more, and one-half receive less than 
cordage and twine, and cigars, had that amount. The Ohio Division of 
full-time work in 1922. The poorest Labor Statistics collects information on 
employment record was among rubber wage rates, which include bonuses and 
workers, metal workers, and candy commissions, and an allowance for 
makers. board and room if these are provided 

Some cities in Ohio offer steadier the worker. In 1927, this median rate 
work .than do others. Cincinnati for women wage earners in Ohio.was 
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$16.07 per week; for women clerical 
workers, $22.28; for saleswomen; 
$15.55; and for the whole group of 
women workers reported to the Divi- 
sion, $17.41. The corresponding rates 
‘for men were $30.65, $38.20, $32.76, 
and $31.16. The women’s rate, in the 
wage-earner group, was only 52.43. per 
cent of the men’s rate; for clerical work- 
ers, 58.32 per cent; for saleswomen, 
47.47 per cent; and the median rate for 
-the total group of women was 55.87 per 
cent of the median rate for the total 
group of men. The women’s rate, 
therefore, is seen to fluctuate around 
one-half of the men’s rate, and they 
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compete most successfully with men in 
the clerical field. 

The money rate for women wage 
earners, from 1914 through 1927, m- 
creased by 113.4 per cent; for women 
clerical workers, by 111.8 per cent; for 
saleswomen, by 103.5 per cent; and for 
the total group of women, by 120.9 per 
cent. But all the time wages were in- 
creasing, the cost of living was climb- 
ing also, and the real test of an ade- 
quate wage is not the number of dollars 
in the pay envelope, but the relation of 
those dollars to the changing cost of 
living. If we take the cost of living 
into account, the improvement from 
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1914 through 1927 is seen to be much 
. more modest: for women wage earners, 
it becomes 27.2 per cent; for clerical 
workers, 26.3 per cent; for saleswomen, 
21.3 per cent; and for all the women 
workers, 31.7 per cent. 

In the men’s clothing industry, the 
women’s median rate, in 1927, was 
$19.23—an improvement of 125.97 per 
cent over 1914, or 34.78 per cent in real 
or deflated rates. In the women’s 

clothing industry, the women’s median 
rate was $17.54, or 98.42 per cent 
higher than in 1914, or an 18.33 per 
cent improvement in real rates. In 
hosiery and knit goods, the median 
-was $16.25—105.18 per cent higher 
than in 1914, and an improvement of 
22.35 per cent in real rates. 

This median rate, however, ob- 
scures some important facts about 
-wages: it does not tell whether all the 
rates cluster rather closely above and 
below the median, or whether there is 
a wide spread between the highest and 
lowest rate. The following table, and 
Chart No. 5, on page 99 show how 
the women workers of Ohio fall into 
the various wage rate groups. It will 
be seen that over three-quarters of 
the women workers are receiving rates 
of from $10 to $25; with almost one- 


Disrrisution oF Onro Women Workers IN 
. Wace Rate GROUPS, AS REPORTED TO THE 
Ouro DIVISION or LABOR Sratistics, 1927 





Number Per Cent 





of Total 
Under $5 6.66 sew seedess 2,986 1.0 
$5 but under $10........ 16,530 5.4 
$10 but under $15....... 88,541 29.0 
$15 but under $20....... 92,417 30.3 
$20 but under $25....... 52,521 17.2 
$25 but under $380....... 27,996 9.2 
$30 but under $35....... 18,086 4.3 
$35 but under $40....... 5,665 1.9 
$40 but under $50.7..... 8,506 1.1 
$50 and over........... 1,867 6 
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third in the group receiving from $15 
to $20; and over one-fcurth from $10 
to $15. Over 35 per cent of the 
women, or a total of 108,057, were re- 
ceiving less than $15 a week. 

This table, however. includes the 
clerical workers, whose rates are higher 
than those of the wage earners and the 
saleswomen. The figures for the wage 
earners are given in the table below. 
It will be seen that 66.7 per cent of the 
wage-earning women receive between 
$10 and $20 per week. Over one-tenth 
cf the women wage earners are in the 
group receiving rates between $10 
and $12 per week, and one-fourth of 
them are paid at the rate of between 
€12 and $15, almost cne-fifth, or a 
total of 34,898, receive $12 or less 
per week and 81,790, or 43.2 per 
cent, are paid at the rate of $15 or 
less. 


LCusrrrcrion or Women WAGE Earners IN 
Oxro In WAGE Rate Groves, as REPORTED 
TO THE On10 Division or LABOR STATISTICS, 
1927 
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` Per Cent 

Number of Total 
Under 86 iua erer 2,260 1.2 
$5 but under $10........ 12,985 6.9 
$10 but under $15.,..... 65,545 85.1 
$15 but under $20....... 59,803 31.6 
$20 but under $25....:..) 23,284 14.9 
$25 but under $30....... 11,429 6.0 
$30 but under $335....... 4,288 2.3 
$35 but under $40.....:.. 1,862 1.0 
$40 but under $50....... 1,075 6 
E0 and over.....05000- 698 4 


EARNINGS oF Ouro WOMEN 


After all, one’s standazd of living is 
determined not by rates, but by earn- 
ings, by the actual cash m the pay en- 
velope. The Women’s Bureau studied 
the weekly earnings of Ohio’s women 
workers, in 1922, and found that $13.80 
was the median for the whole group. 
This, .of course, differed widely for 
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different industries, as will be seen 
from the following table: 







z Weekly | Annual 
Earnings | Earnings 
- Advertising and other 

novelties........... $12.15 $619 
Auto tops and other 
_ canvas products.... 14.70 773 
Candy...........000- 10.65 556 
Shirts and overalls..... 15.05 808 
Men’s suits and coats..| 19.60 972 
Women’s suits and 

CORES EERTE ETETE 19.35 974 
Electrical products. ...| 16.60 798 
Food products........ 11.60 647 
Glass and glass prod- 

EL e EEEE EE 12.10 604 
Gloves ieradas atui 11.25 560 
Metal products....... 12.40 681 
Paper and paper prod- 

sv) AARRE A ear 12.60 685 
ROUGE 32.4 ni ccna tee 13.05 719 
Rubber and rubber 

products........... 17.25 810 
Shol ies ass ia 15.55 875 
Cordage... vad essen 10.35 ak 
Hosiery and knit goods.; 12.70 714 
Woolen goods..... ...| 15,15 730 
Tobacco and cigars....| 18.35 590 
General mercantile....; 14.05 801 
5-and-10-cent stores... 10.55 613 


12.25 


Laundries............ 


The Bureau also secured data on 
yearly earnings for 4,336 women who 
had worked 52 weeks in the year. The 
median yearly earnings for this group 
were found to be $726, or an average of 
$13.96 per week. Again, there was 
‘great divergence in the various indus- 
tries, as the above table shows. 


Cost or Livine 


Studies of the cost of living are 
usually efforts to find, for a family of 
five, or for a woman or man living 
alone, a minimum requirement for a 
standard of living which shall conserve 
“health and frugal decency.’ As 
there is no objective. measure, personal 
opinion is bound to enter into these 
estimates. Various minimum wage 
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boards have computed the amount 
necessary for a single woman. The 
Ohio Council on Women in Industry 
made a study, in 1922, which showed 
that the minimum was somewhere be- 
tween $15 for the smaller communi- 
ties and $20 for the large cities. ‘The 
Council’s very conservative estimate 
for sucha budget was as follows: 


Board and lodging............+++0+05+ $5.50 
Clothing 5242 saexe nine E E 4.50 
Laundry...... AEN CAE eed kaa oe T5 
Car fares AEE E acts 1.00 
Doctor and dentist.........-..002 0008 .38 
Chüirohe eraskin i raia n ANE .13 
Newspapers and magazines........... .12 
Vacation, cerano iioa es aS 37 
Recreation. . 0.0. ccccseccconeneces 1.50 
Savings for reserve............-055 7. 1.50 
Incidentals...... eu caro AET 75 
Organization dues or benefit associa- 

PONS oats nia pe EE Aa eee ee we 13 
[RsliranCe: 62.036: hesiSieca sen Naa 37 
Self-improvement.........-....-000 25 

Total 2 iaaa e AES $17.25 


The Council, at the same time, made 
a study of the actual expenditures of 
industrial women in various parts of 
the state, and found that any budget 
of $15 or less inevitably necessitated 
serious deprivations. Of those trymg 
to make ends meet on $15 or less, 


12 per cent omitted any sum for recreation. 

I7 per cent omitted any sum for doctor or 
dentist. 

20 per cent omitted any sum for newspapers 
or magazines. 

24 per cent omitted any sum for car fare. 

27 per cent omitted any sum for vacation. 

$2 per cent omitted any sum for savings. 

39 per cent omitted any sum for laundry. 

43 per cent omitted any sum for organization 
dues. 

54 per cent omitted any sum for self-improve- 
ment. 

Only 10:per cent omitted any amount for 
ehurch contributions. 


ACCIDENTS 


The United States Women’s Bureau 
has analyzed the accidents to Ohio 
women workers, for the year July 1, 
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1919 to June 30, 1920, as these were 
reported to the workmen’s compensa- 
tion department. Accidents which dis- 
able the worker for one week or less are 
not reported to the Commission, so all 
of the accidents studied were rather 
severe. ` In these twelve months, 1,545 
women were injured and reported to 
the Commission, and six of these were 
killed; 372 received injuries which are 
permanent, and will handicap them 
throughout life. Severe cuts accounted 
for 481 of the injuries; bruising and 
crushing, for 431; strains and sprains, 
for 188; fractures, for 138; amputa- 
tions, 107. Many injuries, which are 
originally slight, become very serious 
through infection; this was true of 
467 cases. 

More than one-half of the accidents 
were caused by machinery; one-fifth, 
by falling. Here, there was a distinc- 
tion based on age, as more younger 
women were hurt by machinery; more 
older women, by tripping or slipping, 
and falling. At least 871 of these in- 
jured women returned to work, but 
the younger woman is able to do so 
more often than the older woman. 


House 


In 1926-1927, the Information Bu- 
reau on Women’s Work made two 
studies, in Toledo, of housing for single 
women working away from home. 
One of these was based on interviews 
with landladies, and the other with in- 
dustrial women. “Two-thirds of these 
women found their room by inquiries 
among their friends. They were s 
population which shifted very rapidly. 
nearly one-half having lived at their 
present address for six months or less. 
Dissatisfaction with surroundings, and 
the hope of finding something more 
convenient or more pleasing, drove 
them to constant change. Their first 
choice seems to be a private home: 
next, a rooming house; then a house- 
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keeping apartment; then, in order, the 
organized home, the boarding house, 
and finally, the hotel. Three-quarters 
of them took care of their rooms. For 
the employed woman, hurrying off to 
work in the morning, waiting for the 
bathroom is a serious loss of valuable 
time, and yet in over 40 per cent of the 
cases the bath was used by seven or 
more persons. In 29.3 per cent of the 
cases, the “roomer” was not per- 
mitted to use the laundry; and in 20 
per cent, she was not allowed to use the 
“parlor” to entertain calers. 

THe interviews with landladies 
showed great divergence in types, and 
all sorts of houses, attractive, neat, or 
questionable, mixed in together, in 
the same district. The landladies pre- 
ferred men to women boarders, the most 
frequent reasons given being the prob- 
lem of women’s entertaining company, 
and the fact that women wish to wash 
and iron. Moreover, the conscientious 
type of landlady has a feeling of 
responsibility toward her girls and 
women, and none for the men and boys. 


ORGANIZATION 


Comparatively few of the women 
workers of Ohio are in trade unions. 
The garment workers, musicians, pot- 
tery workers, railway clerks, cigar 
makers, cooks and waitresses, printers, 
make up the scattered list. Now and 
then a woman is permitted to act as 
attendance secretary in a city central 
union, but, by and large, except in the 
garment trades, their orgarized strength 
is negligible. 


CONCLUSION 


Perhaps it may not be inopportune, 
at the close of this article which pre- 
sents only actual facts concerning 
Ohio’s women workers, to venture far 
enough into the field of opinion to enu- 
merate some of the outstanding bare 
spots in the Ohio Labor Law, places 


— 
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where a further improvement of stand- 
ards seems to be needed. If there is 
accepted an hypothesis that the Ameri- 
can standard of living should be a con- 
stantly rising one, and that conditions 
for workers in the country should im- 
prove as rapidly as business conditions 
and scientific research and invention 
permit, what are the forward steps 
which legislation in Ohio should take? 

In the field of education, as a prep- 
aration for life and work, the most ob- 
vious lack is that it is left to the munici- 
pal boards of education to decide 
whether or not they shall provide con- 
tinuation schools for the certificated 
group between 16 and 18. Because of 
the importance of the child’s contact 
with the educational system during the 
transition from school to work, the 
establishment of these schools should 
be made obligatory for cities over a cer- 
tain size. 

In the main body of the labor law for 
women of 18 years and over, the restric- 
tion of daily and weekly hours should 
be extended to cover women in hotels, 
perhaps the most glaring omission at 
present. It is probably self-evident 
from the data on rates and earnings 
quoted above, that a minimum wage 
law is needed to do away with depressed 
wages, insufficient to maintain a mini- 
mum standard of living. It is also 
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time that the hour law follow up the 
practice of the great number of indus- 
tries in the state, and reduce the day to 
eight hours, and the week to 48 or 44. 

The workmen’s compensation law of 
Ohio is one of the best in the country. 
It removes from the worker part of the 
burden of financial loss from accidents. 
However, there are three other fields 
in which the hazards should be distrib- 
uted over the whole of industry, in- 
stead of falling upon the individual 
worker: unemployment, sickness, and 
old age. Insurance against these risks 
would go very far to remove some of 
the constant fears that burden the great 
wage-earning population of the state. 
` An improvement of insignificant cost, 
but major importance, would be the 
yearly publication of the invaluable 
data collected by the Division of Labor 
Statistics, so that the citizens could 
have an accurate picture of industrial 
trends; and another important requisite 
is the improvement of enforcement 
machinery, both in size of personnel, 
and in educational equipment insisted 
upon by the state. It goes without 
saying that the more successfully these 
bureaus are removed from the constant 
turn-over of political patronage, the 
more efficient and disinterested will be 
the service which they will render to 
the public. 


The Trend in Women’s Wages 


By NELLE Swartz 
Director, Bureau of Women in Industry, New York State Department of Labor 


ROBABLY the one element in our 
modern industrial world which 
occupies the position of central in- 
terest is wages. “How much do you 
pay?” “What is a fair day’s wager” 
These two questions are put by the 
workers on the one hand and by em- 
ployers on the other. The contro- 
versy over wages seems endless and 
the differences often seem unsurmount- 
able. As a matter of fact, a technique 
has never. been worked out which 
would help in determining the wage- 
worth of any particular individual. 
Is the president of a certain railroad 
worth a hundred thousand dollars a 
year to that railroad? What deter- 
mines the twenty-five thousand dollar 
fee to a lawyer? And so on down the 
scale until we may well ask what de- 
termines the wage of an unskilled 
woman working in a paper box factory. 
The standard which determines 
wages for the most part in industry 
today is that employers pay the going 
market rate. This is the theory which 
squares with the so-called fundamental 
law of supply and demand. If large 
groups of workers are knocking at the 
gate of the factory for work, wages ave 
reduced. If it is difficult to secure 
workers, their price goes up. There 
are, however, two other points which 
are being considered by employers in 
increasingly large numbers in the 
determination of wages. ‘The one is 
to pay a little more than the usual 
market rate in order to secure from the 
worker a greater interest and create an 
incentive for work, and the other is to 
pay in relation to such factors as length 
of service, the cost of living, the profits 
of the business. 


REASONS FOR THE Low WAGE OF 
WOMEN IN InpustTRY 


From the beginning of time the wages 
of women have been lower than the 
wages of men. One of the reasons for 
this is that the vast resource of wom- 
en’s labor has not begun to be 
tapped; women are being drawn into 
industry in increasingly large numbers 
each year but the supply of women 
workers is still greater than the de- 
mand. A second reason for their low 
wage is that women themselves too 
often regard their work as merely 
temporary, that is, they work to 
kridge over the gap between school 
and college or matrimony. They are 
quite unwilling to take time to acquire 
skill and training and to assume much 
responsibility on their job. Another 
reason is that all employed women 
have to battle against the centuries- 
old prejudice against women who work. 
All employed women have always been 
discriminated against, just because 
they are women. Verv slowly and 
gradually these prejudices and cus- 
toms are being broken down and 
women are coming into their own 
because they come to their work better 
equipped and are making good. That 
men, professional and otherwise, are 
often jealous of the intrusion of women 
into their profession or trade is a well- 
known fact, but women, young and un- 
skilled in industry, face a very different 
problem from their professional sisters. 
Not exclusion, as is the case with pro- 
fessional women, but exploitation is 
their trouble. And it is because of the 
exploiting of women that laws regulat- 
ing the hours and wages of women have 
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been enacted in many of the states 
of the country. 

One can scarcely go into any factory 
but that a foreman points with pride 
to one woman whose quality and quan- 
tity of work is superior to any one in 
the plant. And yet upon inquiry it 
_ will be found usually that her wages 
are often 25 per cent lower than the 
man who sits next to her at the work 
bench. A few months ago an em- 
ployer in the state of New York applied 
for a variation from the labor law to 
allow women to work at a certain 
process which they were forbidden by 
law to do. He had used men at the 
work for the past twenty years. Upon 
visiting this plant to study the con- 
ditions under which the women would 
be employed, the question was asked 


of the employer why it was that he | 


wished to lay off these men after twenty 
years and replace them with women. 
He quite frankly stated that women 
were available who could do the work 
with as great skill and with as high a 
‘ production rate as the men and that 
he could secure them for 3314 per cent 
less a week than he was paying the 
men. The question may quite justly 
be asked by employers, if we can get 
skill and production from women and 


get it cheaper than from men, why not? 


Tur Trape Union Movement AND 
Women’s WAGES 


One of the elements which has con- 
tributed largely to the increase of 
men’s wages over the last ten years has 
been the trade union movement. The 
trade union movement has played a 
very large part in raising the wages of 
not only union men but of all working- 
men. This is true-also of women but 
to a much more limited extent. In 
New York state, only 12 per cent of 
the women gainfully employed are 
organized but the trade union move- 
ment has been a great factor in bring- 
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ing about higher wage rates for all 
women. However, it must be said 
that some trade union men, like pro- 
fessional men, resent the intrusion of 
women into their trades and in some 
trade unions there is as much discrimi- 
nation against women as there is 
among less liberal groups. The reason 
for this is that men are fearful lest 
women. shall undercut them and sell 
their labor cheap. ‘Trade union men 
quite honestly are often afraid to have 
women enter their trades because of 
their lack of experience in bargaining 
power. And so today women con- 
tinue to be found at the lowest rung of 
the wage ladder. 


EARNINGS or EMPLOYED WOMEN IN 
New York STATE 


The earnings of women, however, are 
on the increase as shown over a ten- 
year period. From a study by the 
New York State Factory Investigating 
Committee in 1913,! the median earn- 
ings for women in four industries, 
namely, paper box, shirts and collars, 
candy and tobacco, were $6.25. In 
1918 the median weekly earnings for 
this same group were $11.75,? and in 
1923 they’ were $15.25.3 In the mer- 
cantile industry the rise in median 
weekly earnings throughout the state 
was from $7.25 in 1913, to $11.75 in 
1918, to $16.25 in 1923. However, in 
New York State in 1923 more than one- 
fourth of the women in these four 
factory industries, and almost one- 
fifth of the women in the mercantile 
industry earned less than $12 a week. 
Approximately half the women, 57 
per cent in the four industries and 49 

1 Factory Investigating Commission, Fourth 
Report, 1914. 

2 New York State Department of Labor, 
Special Bulletin No. 92, Weekly Earnings of 
Women in Five Industries. 

3 New York State Department of Labor, 


Special Bulletin No. 121, Hours and Earnings of 
Women in Five Industries. 
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per cent m the mercantile establish- 
ments, earned less than $16.00 a week. 
Only 7 per cent of women in factories 
and 13 per cent of the women in mer- 
cantile establishments earned $25 a 
week or more. 

The increase in women’s earning 
capacity in New York State has been 
due to her increased efficiency brought 
about through better working cond:- 
tions and shorter hours. The tre- 
mendous development of machinery 
has played a large part, for new ma- 
_chinery is directly favorable to the 
employment of women. More efficient 
management, with its wider use cf 
scientific methods, waste elimination 
and greater use of capital has increased 
earnings of all workers. 

Another factor in women’s increased 
earnings is that New York State has 
been constantly raising the age at 
which children may go to work so that 
children in this state are not under- 
cutting and underselling women’s labor. 
- New York State has learned, at tre- 
mendous cost, the waste both human 
and economic involved in the employ- 
ment of children. It has learned the 
waste both human and economic m- 


volved in the untrained worker. By 


raising the legal age at which children 
may go to work and providing for the 
education of children who enter in- 
dustry, the state has tended,to raise 
the whole standard of employment af 
adults. 

Comparative figures of men’s and 


women’s wages are best shown in a. 


study in the paper box industry in 
New York City‘ which utilizes bota 
men’s and women’s labor. Wage rates 
of less than $12 were found for none 
of the men but for 3 per cent of the 
women. In this same industry rates 
were less than $25 for 25 per cent af 


4New York State Department of Labor, 
Special Bulletin No. 154, The Paper Box Ir- 
dustry in New York City. 
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the men but for 77 pez cent of the 
women. On the other hand, $30 or 
over was the rate for 60 per cent of 
the men, but for only 4 per cent of the 
women. Nine per cent of the men in 
this industry had rates of over $50 a 
week but no women had rates that high. 
Many of these men and women were 
engaged on the same processes. As 
for example, the median weekly earn- 
ings for women operating corner stay- 
ing machines in this industry were 
$21.13 a week while the median week’s 
earnings of men operating corner 
staying machines were $36.50 a week. 
The median weekly earnings for men 
finishers were $35.50 while the median 
weekly earnings for women finishers 
were $17.38. But, for the most part, 
in this industry the skilled work was 
done by men, and the women were 
doing the semi- and unskilled work. 
Yearly earnings tell practically the 


same story. For men the median 


yearly earnings in this industry were 
$1,758 and for women $216. Only 16 
per cent of the men, but 33 per cent of 
the women earned less than $1,200 a 
year; 12 per cent of the men and no 
women made $2,500 and over. In 
comparing the men and women work- 
ing on the same jobs it is found that 
the median yearly earnings of. women 
operating corner staying machines 
were $1,000 while the median yearly 
earnings of men operating corner stay- 
ing machines were $1,658. Even a 
comparison of the rates of union men 
and union women in this same industry’ 
shows a difference. For example, no 
union men workers had rates less than 
$16 a week while 6 per cent of the 
women union workers had rates less _ 
than $16. Three per cent of men 
union workers had rates of less than 
$20 while 34 per cent of the women had 
less than this amount. No women 
union workers had rates of $40 a week’ 
and over, while 35 per cent of the men’ 
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` union workers had rates of this amount. 


These conditions do not hold, of course, 
in all unions. In the typographical 
union, for example, men and women 
work side by side receiving the same 
pay and under the same conditions. 

A comparison of men’s and women’s 
average weekly earnings in November, 
1928, in representative New York 
State factories * including shop workers 
only and omitting office employees 
follows: 


Average Weekly 
Earnings 


Industry 


Stone, clay and glass... 
Metals and machinery.. 
Wood manufactures. . . 
Furs, leather and rub- 
ber goods.......... 
Chemicals, oils, paints, 


Pulp and paper....... 
Printing and paper 

BO00S PE et cats 
TextHës serimi wavs 
Clothing and millinery. . 
Food and tobacco. .... 


The average weekly earnings for all 
women were $18.63, and for all men, 
$33.60. Thus the average weekly 
earnings of men in representative New 
York State factories are almost twice 
as much as that of women. 

A. comparison of women’s and men’s 
rates of pay in offices shows practically 
the same differences are as found in 
factories. Among bookkeepers for ex- 
ample the beginning rates for men 
range from $18 to $20 a week and for 
women from $15 to $18 per week. 
With head bookkeepers, the man’s 
wage is from $40 to $50 a week and for 
women $30 to $40. ‘The wage of men 


5 New York State Department of*Labor, The 
Industrial Bulletin, December, 1928. 
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clerks often goes as high as $60 a week, 
while with women $35 a week is the 
usual maximum. Expert men stenog- 
raphers get from $40 to $60 a week 
while expert women stenographers get 
from $30 to $40 a week. 


MARRIED WOMEN In INDUSTRY 


In the development of industry 
today there are several problems 
arising which may further complicate 
the wage problem of women. One is 
the tremendous increase in the employ- 
ment of married women coupled with 
the rapid development of part-time 
employment. 

Married women are entering indus- 
try in increasingly large numbers. A 
certain proportion of these women 
work because their family financial 
conditions are not satisfactory. Their 
contribution to the family budget is 
necessary to meet emergencies such as 
illness and unemployment. A large 
proportion are forced to work to meet 
the ordinary running expenses of their 
household. Another group of married 
women work from personal preference 
for work outside the home; to some of 
these it means an escape of the daily 
drudgery and the routine of housework, 
to others it means the desire to be 
economically independent of their hus- 
bands. The kind of work which 
married women do differs little or not 
at all from that of their unmarried 
sisters, but the fact that many of them 
are anxious for part-time employment 
means that in some localities work is 
being adjusted so that this force of 
labor supply can be utilized. With 
part-time employment, of course, comes 
lower earnings. 

In the city of Binghamton a survey 
was made in 1926 by the Bureau of 
Women in Industry of the New York 
State Department of Labor which 
gives, fresh data on the absorption of 
married women into industrial life. 
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Almost half (48 per cent) of all the 
women studied in Binghamton were 
married. In 1920, 32 per cent of all 
the employed women in Binghamtcn 
were married. These figures are im- 
dicative of the rapid rate, at which 
married women are being absorbed into 
industry. What effect; if any, the 
influx of this large group of women will 
have on the working standards of other 
women remains to be seen. 


Tas Part-Time EMPLOYMENT OF 
WOMEN 


The development of part-time work, 
however, is one which has been met 
with open arms by both employers 
and workers. Many employers have 
learned that the same amount of 
business can be done with a lower 
labor cost by the part-time employ- 
ment of some of their workers. One of 
the largest department stores in New 
York City has a third of the workers on 
its pay rolls on part time. The bulk of 
the patrons of this store shop between 
11 a.M. and 4 p.m. so that their heavy 
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peak is during these hours. Sales- 
women are employed from. four to five 
hours a day and their earnings are con- 
sequently lower than the full-time 
workers. Tea rooms and restaurants 
offer part-time employment to cover, 
the rush hours over the lunch and 
dinner period. Even m manufactur- 
ing, some employers do not open their 
factories until noon or Monday so 
that married women in their employ 
may have the opportunity to be able 
to do their laundry before coming to 


“work, and for similar reasons the fac- 


tories are closed all day Saturday. 

The continued presence of women in 
industry after marriage necessitates a 
new attitude toward wage-earning 
women. They are not temporary 
workers nor does marriage put an end 
to their industrial experience. When 
women clearly recognize this the prin- 
cipal obstacle to their solidarity will be 
removed, for it is this lack of solidarity 
among women themselves that has done 
more than any one thing to keep them 
on the lower rung of the wage ladder. 


Labor Turnover of Working Women 


By MARGUERITE B. BENSON 
Director, Woman’s Bureau, National Association of Manufacturers, New York City 


N the inevitable flux of human 
existence may be found, in part, the 
cause of labor turnover. In poor 
management and unsatisfactory sur- 
roundings may be found the immediate, 
and, fortunately, removable causes. 
Economically and socially speaking, 
those natural forces which operate 
toward group efficiency, or the progress 
of individuals, cause a turnover which 
should be regarded as an asset to so- 
ciety. Turnover affecting either men 
or women is not an unmixed evil since 
adjustments are necessary to progress. 
- While excessive labor turnover is costly 
to industry and socially undesirable, it 
is only by a modicum of turnover that 
individuals can find the work to which 
they are best suited and by which 
management may correct its own er- 
rors. Such shifts in employment are 
looked upon today as beneficial, as is 
evidenced in a recent book by a thor- 
oughgoing student of labor problems 
‘who devotes a chapter to the advan- 
tages of labor turnover.! 

This study is concerned with the 
causes and effects of turnover among 
women workers which can be studied 
and which are subject to scientific 
control. It must be kept in mind that 
the picture is a constantly shifting one 
owing to the increasing complexity of 
modern industrialized society and the 
evolutionary changes which are taking 
place in the economic status of women 
themselves. 

That the maladjustments causing 
turnover are not peculiar to industrial 


1 Bezanson, Anne, Earnings and Working Op- 

` portunities in the Upholstery Weaver's Trade, 
_ Vol. I, Industrial Research Studies, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


groups is evidenced by an investigation 
of its own personnel by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. So 
extensive was the difficulty that a noted 
expert in personnel was engaged to 
study what was termed “the heavy 
turnover among all groups of Associa- 
tion workers, particularly among the 
most professional groups.”? Labor 
turnover has been felt even in aca- 
demic circles, and the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science 
published, in 1917, an article dealing 
with causes of turnover among college 
faculties. 

It is only within two decades that 
working women have seemed important 
enough to warrant detailed statistical 
classification. It is only within one 
decade that labor turnover has been a 
subject for serious research. We 
should not, therefore, be surprised, 
although greatly handicapped, when 
we find that there are so few studies to 
guide us in measuring the turnover 
among women a as compared 
with men. 

With only a few exceptions, the 
literature on labor turnover either dis- 
regards women or includes them under 
the general heading of labor. While 
the causes, effects and cures are vir- 
tually the same for both sexes, there are 
certain social and economic phases of 
the employment of women which de- 
mand special study. Since an ade- 
quate supply of women is usually at 
hand for the seasonal industries and, 
generally speaking, in the unskilled 
and semi-skilled jobs, the cost of re- 
placing an unskilled worker is less than 
where long training is necessary. Cor- 

2 The Woman’s Press, January, 1928. 
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respondingly the stability and morale 
of the working force where women 
predominate has seemed less important 
from the standpoint of cost to manage- 
ment. While we know that the “pin 
money” theory has been exploded and 
that the majority of women workers 
contribute to the family budget, we 
have not yet progressed (or retro- 
gressed, as some would prefer it) to the 
point where women are looked upon as 
the providers. Society, therefore, re- 
gards their leaving work or being laid 
off with less seriousness than when tie 
same thing happens to men. 

Large numbers of women are em- 
ployed in the seasonal industries which 
in turn must meet the demands of 
society for clothing in fashion and 
varying with seasonal changes; for the 
conservation of foods which nature sezs 


fit to ripen at one season of the year. 


Christmas brings a peak demand for 
toys, candy and novelties; winter, one 
type of sporting goods; - summer, ai- 
other. All these fluctuations in pro- 
duction and distribution are reflected 
in the turnover rate and in the cost to 
industry, society, and the worker. 

Some of the questions immediate_y 
presenting themselves are: Is turnover 
greater among women than among 
men? If markedly higher, why? Are 
the causes clearly definable as eco- 
< nomie, social, industrial, or physiologi- 
cal? How do women compare with 
men in general stability? How co 
married women compare with single 
women in turnover rate and general 
stability? 


TURNOVER AND Its CAUSES 


Labor turnover is described by 
Bloomfield as “the leakage or waste of 
man power in terms of shifts in tke 
working force.” More specifically, 
Slichter calls turnover “all termine- 
tions of -employment in the force re- 
gardless of cause.” l 
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Under scientific management all 
terminations of employment are classi- 
fied as “voluntary quits,” “dis- 
charges,” > or “lay-offs.” The first 
term is self-explanatory, and will be 
dealt with further on. The second 
represents the separations for ineffi- 
ciency, insubordination, and the like. 
Tlie third represents discharges due to 
slack work, temporary shut-down and 
soforth. “Voluntary quits” comprise 
the largest part of all separations. 
*Lay-offs” come next in proportion, 
end the “discharge” is the smallest of 
the separation ‘rates. These propor- 
tions are substantiated for both men 
and women by recent figures of -the 
United States Labor Department. A 
study of a large group of industrial 
workers ê revealed that 33.58 per cent 
of the men and 85.71 per cent of the 
women who left did so of their own 
accord. 

Studying the motivating impulse 
for “voluntary quits” or separations 
reveals such a host of social, personal 
and economic causes—so inextricably 
bound up in the ambitions, despairs 
and destinies of men and women—that 
they call for psychological analysis too 
lengthy for this paper. They are 
nearly identical for men and women 
and can be only briefly touched upon: 

There are many classifications of 
causes used by various schools and 
industries. Upon an attempt to tabu- 
late these under the primary headings, 
Economic, Social, Industrial, and Per- 
sonal, and then to subdivide into 
secondary causes, one finds a network 
of correlative lines running from one. 
group to another so complex that any 
attempt at isolation is impractical. 
Briefly, the economic causes are busi- 
ness cycles and depressions, mechaniza-~ 
tions, and the disintegration of the 
crafts. Under social causes, there are: 


8“Labor Turnover,” Monthly Labor Review, 
January, 1929, p. 39. 
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seasonal demands, style and custom, 
the human urge to self-expression, 
housing and community standards, 
and, as one romantic writer points out, 
the American heritage of a roving 
pioneer ancestry! The purely indus- 
trial causes come mostly under the 
heading of management policy, involv- 
ing wages, hours and working condi- 
tions, selection, promotion, transfer, 
health and accident supervision, train- 
ing, ete. 

When purely personal causes are 
considered it is again difficult to isolate 
these from social and economic causes. 
However, the following classification 
of personal causes is suggestive: Na- 
tionality and temperament, sex, health, 
mentality and adaptability, marital 
status and dependents, death or retire- 
ment. In short, one runs through the 
entire gamut of human experiences and 
individual differences. Rigid cate- 
gories are futile for there are no two 
cases alike. A case of unavoidable 
separation may have been caused by 
two or more avoidable causes of en- 
tirely different character. 

. Separations are almost invariably 
greater among new employees. The 
learning period is a tense one, causing 
nervousness, spoiled material and more 
accidents. The separation rate de- 
creases as the term of service lengthens. 
It has been conclusively shown 
throughout thé literature on personnel 


that turnover is highest for both sexes. 


in the unskilled jobs. Since women 
are more numerous in the unskilled and 
semi-skilled jobs, their general rate of 
turnover must be higher. Here again 
we find the direct and indirect causes 
overlapping. A woman, impatient and 
nervous, abruptly quits, giving as her 
“personal” reason, “Don’t like the 
work.” Had she had some training, or 
had education prepared her for a better 
job, she might have remained. The 
reason for the separation is personal, 
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but behind the reason is a social 
cause. 

A woman employment director says 
this in comparing the attitude of the 
sexes. ‘Desire for higher wages, the 
common: cause of labor turnover among 
men, has not been a woman’s basic 
reason in a single case in our experi- 
ence. .. . Wages, work hours, are of 
little consequente in the attitude of 
women toward their jobs. As in every 
other relation in life, their evaluation 
of a job rests on the answer to the 
question, ‘Do you like it?’” This is 
the experience of an individual in one 
plant, and differs decidedly from the 
opinion put forth in a Government 
publication.’ A group of ninety-seven 
industrial women from eighteen differ- 
ent states, constituting a typical in- 
dustrial group, were asked to state 
their reasons for leaving various jobs. 
There was great variety, “but,” the 
report says, “it is clear that the purely 
industrial reasons play the greatest 
part.” The dissatisfaction in this 
group ranged from one hundred and 
forty-six cases of objection to wages 
and hours to three cases reporting 
childbirth as the cause of leaving. 
Restlessness and a desire to travel were 
given by thirteen as their reasons for 
changing jobs, and social, health, 
domestic, and strike reasons were 
prevalent. i 

Broad allowances should be made in 
evaluating turnover experiences, for 
there is always an X in the personal 
equation and the cumulative effect of 
irritating trifles will often obscure the 
original cause of sudden leave-taking. 
Psychological or sociological factors 
operating toward a sudden decision to 
quit may be veiled in some mystery. 


4 Wilson, Ida May, “Women Workers and 
Labor Turnover,” Industrial Management, 
January, 1919, Vol. 57. 

5 Hewes, Prof. Amy, Changing Jobs, U. S. 
Dept. of Labor, Women’s Bureau, No. 54. 
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Tt is difficult to unearth the basic cause 
end to classify it accurately. 

On the one hand, we hear the com- 
plaint that it is the monotony or repeti- 
tious character of factory .work which 
causes the worker to seek a change; on 
the other, one finds that much dissatis- 
faction is caused when an employer 
wishes to make operatives flexible 
enough to be shifted from ‘one task to 
enother. An attempt to rotate tasks is 
vigorously protested by the workers. 
On piecework, speed determines the 

pay, and the worker objects to sacrific- 
-iag the speed which has been developed 
by practice. This has been met by 
edjustments in the wage scale which 
would equalize the difference during 
the learning period—but the objections 
still prevail. 


COMPUTING TURNOVER 


There are said to be no less than 
eighteen methods of computing the 
rate of turnover. For the present 
purpose it-is only necessary to under- 
stand the one most commonly used. 
£s explained above, the numerical 
total of separations regardless of cause 
is ascertained for a given period. ‘This 
total is divided by the average number 
om the pay roll for the same period. 
Eeduced to a simple mathematical 
formula it is: Total separations aver- 
age number on pay roll =turnover per 
cent. When once the percentage is 
_ found its only virtue lies in the degr2e 
tə which it is analyzed by departments 
and remedies applied at the source of 
tzouble. 


THE Cost or TURNOVER 


Excessive turnover is costly not only 
to industry but to the wage-earning 
woman and consequently to society, 
which bears the burden in the evils of 
idleness, delinquency, and in the calls 
upon charitable organizations and free 
employment agencies. The individual 


~ 


by this example. 
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suffers a wage loss, the cost of seeking 
new employment, and the attendant 
physiological and psychological stress 
and strain. The same pressure which 
falls upon unemployed men ‘is felt by 
unemployed women, but to a lesser 
degree. That there are fewer working 
women than men who aze the sole sup- 
port of families is obvious. The toll, 
however, is a heavy one upon women 
who are laid off and a particular burden 
in the more isolated industries, where 
changing jobs is difficult. 

Tt is the cash cost tc the employer 
which is most easily pictured with 
accuracy, and it is only within the plant 
that curative measures can be scientifi- 
cally and directly applied to the non- 
social causes. It is estimated by a 
prominent engineer that in manufactur- 
ing every 20 per cent of turnover costs 
1 per cent of the total pay roll; a guide 
figure only, and subject to fluctuation. 
A nationally known carporation em- 
ploying many thousands of women 
estimates the cost of replacement at $37 
each. Slichter cites the case of a girl 
learning to assemble the cord used on 
electric appliances. Though a com- 
petent worker it took 25 days for her to 
reach 96 per cent of the normal output. 
The overhead cost: of training large 
numbers of women can be readily seen 
Add to this spoilage, 
accident frequency, and the attendant 
disruption of processes and one has an 
idea of the cost of turnover to man- 
agement. 


REDUCING THE TURNOVER RATE 


. Careful selection of those whó are fit, 
based upon physical examinations and 
guided by accurate job analysis, is the- 
first and foremost step in preventing 
turnover among women. 

In the light of the writer’s personal 
observations made in 290 plants, the 
reduction of turnover begins at the 
door of the employmert office, even 
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before the new worker’s name has been 
entered on a card. The reception of 
the worker, the character of the waiting 
_ room, the attitude of the interviewer, 
and the ability to make the newcomer 


realize his or her importance as an- 


individual, are often. neglected details. 
If the worker who has qualified is 
personally taken to the department 
where the work is to be done and made 
acquainted with fellow workers and the 
floor layout, instructed as to the signifi- 
cant relationship of the task to be per- 
formed to other processes and to the 
finished product, the attitude of the 
worker is more than likely to be one of 
alert interest. 

Fair wages, reasonable hours, and 
application of scientific principles to 
sanitation, medical supervision, acci- 
dent prevention, lighting, ventilation, 
seating, rest periods, etc., are critical 
points in the reduction of turnover. 
An organized promotion system which 
eliminates favoritism and rewards dili- 
gence isa salutary and too often 
neglected remedy. 

The seasonal and specialty industries 
which lay off large numbers of women 
during slack periods can, by a study of 
markets, regularize work to some ex- 
tent. It is possible to secure advance 
orders to the advantage of all concerned 
and to produce “specials” which will 
keep the women at work in slack pe- 
riods. To some extent it is possible to 
regularize the work so that large 
emergency forces need not be hired 
only to be dropped at the close of the 
emergency. 

_ The final but, in some respects, the 
most important factor in reducing 
turnover is the exit-interview. ‘This is 
a sympathetically conducted interview 
by a trained personnel worker who 
seeks to ascertain the true cause of the 
maladjustment: Ifthe cause is avoid- 
able the blame can be fixed where it 
belongs; upon faulty selection, inade- 
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quate training, lack of leadership, labor 
policy, inadequate pay, or whatever 


_ the cause may be. 


A classic example of what can be 
done when proper attention is given to 
all of the above enumerated items is the 
case of a paper novelty manufacturer 
who reduced the annual turnover rate 
from 68 per cent to 28 per cent in 
five years’ time. Another outstanding 
case is that of Henry Ford, who, by 
scientific methods and wage increases, 
reduced the turnover from 370 per cent 
to 16 per cent in two years.’ 

Briefly, then, a conscientious com- 
parison of general trends and of various 
departments of the individual plant, 
followed by application of corrective 
measures at the source of trouble, will 
reflect a steadily decreasing turnover 
rate. Proper selection and retention 
of the new employee is the crux of the 
problem. 


COMPARING TuRNOVER RATES 
ror MEN AND Women 8 


Having touched upon the causes, 
costs, and cure of turnover as applica- 
ble to both sexes we now turn to weigh 
what comparisons present themselves. 

To the question, Is the turnover 
rate of women higher than that of 
men? we answer tentatively, yes. But 
the figures available do not wholly 
substantiate the affirmative reply. 
Conditions vary geographically, occu- 
pationally, racially, and they differ 
according to age groups. It is quite 
obvious that to make fair turnover 
comparisons one should study groups 


$ Slichter, Sumner H., Ph.D., The Turnover of 
Factory Labor, pp. 97, 178, 240, 244. 
~ 7 Ibid. 

STt should be kept in mind that whatever figures 
are decontexted for the purpose of this paper are 
subject to modification because of different meth- 
ods used in compilation. Quotations, as well, 
are sfibject to qualifications to be found in the 
original studies—and which are too lengthy to 
give here. 
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of men and women whose skill, condi- 
tions of work, and remuneration are 
identical and who fall into the same age 
grcups. If this has been done to an 
extent which would form a basis for 
fair deductions, such a study has not 
core to the attention of the writer. It 
is doubtful that more than one or two 
industries might be found where the 
ideal field for comparing the sexes exist. 
If such there be, the instances might 
not be numerically great enough to 
warrant general conclusions. 

Most of the comparative tabulations 
by sex are for the manufacturing in- 
dustries, these being divided into three 
groips, revealing. great conflicts in 
tesiimony and the host of factors which 
must entér into the statistical weighting: 

Eate Higher for Women.—T wo com- 
par.sons of identical firms in the metal 
trades industry come from Philadel- 
phia ° and New York City-New Jer- 
sey '° the former, covering 33,000 em- 
plorees; the latter, over 10,000. This 
data covers two important industrial 
aregas and should be a typical picture. 
In New York and New Jersey the 
average number of women employed 
was 863, showing, in 1928, a turnover 
rate of 118.2 per cent as against 63.7 
per cent for the 9,981 men. In the 
Phikedelphia metal trades, in 1928, 
amcng an average of 3,520 women the 
turnover rate was 211 per cent; for the 
_ mer 91 per cent. The figure is con- 
spiciously higher for women in both 
areas. The percentage for Philadel- 
phia is heavily weighted because of 
unpzecedented lay-offs in one firm 
during the year. 1928. Nevertheless, 
the average for the preceding three 
years in the same firms was higher for 


? Metal Manufacturers Association of Phila- 
delplia, Employment and Turnover in Representa- 
five Metal Working Plants. 

10 Mew York and New Jersey Beach National 
Metal Trades Association. Labor Turnover 
Reposts. 
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the women, being 165.5 per cent for 
women and only 125.2 per cent for male 
employees. 

The most recent study available is of 
two large firms," similar in manage- 
ment policy and employing approxi- 
mately the same number of men and 


-women. During 1926 tie turnover 


rate among women was greater by 11.82 
per cent; in 1927 it was 14.25 per 
cent greater than that of the men. 

A rubber manufacturer employing 
over 8,000 workers reports an average 
turnover for 1927 and 1928 of 52 per 
cent for men and 73.8 per cent for 
women. 

- In Philadelphia three of four textile 
mills reported a higher rate for women 
employees over a six months’ period.” 

One of the country’s largest silk 
manufacturing companies supplies fig- 
ures of “voluntary exits” for all causes 
over the four-year period 1925-1928, 
which record a consistently higher per- 
centage of quits for women than for 
men. For this period, the approxi- 
mate average turnover was 14.4 per 
cent for men and 22.4 per cent for 
women. 

In a standard work on turnover “the 
author states that “losses among 
women took place less heavily in the 
first months of employment,” indicat- 
ing greater patience during the learning 
period and the willingness of women to 
wait longer to find a suitable job. “But 
the author further says that while for 
some plants the rate of women is lower, 
that, on the whole, “in net effect the 
curve for men maintains the lower 
rate.” 


“Tabor Turnover,” Monthly Labor Review’ 
January, 1929, p. 39. 

2 Cost Time and Labor Turnover in Cotton 
Mille, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 
No. 52. 

13 Bezanson, Anne, Four Years of Labor Mo- 
bility, The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, May, 1925, University of Penn- 


sylvania. 
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Comparative figures for the metal 
trades on light machinery work are as 
follows: for the year 1928 the turnover 
rate for women was 187.38 and for 
men on the same work was 87.08.14 

Rate Equal for Sexes.—One writer on 
the subject states, “ When one com- 
pares men and women of equal skill 
working under the same conditions, the 
low turnover rate tends as often to be in 
favor of the women as the men.” 

A cotton mill study of 4,338 women 
and 3,534 male workers in eighteen 
mills revealed a rate for women of 
142.5 per cent, only fractionally differ- 
ent than the 142.1 per cent among 
men,!® 

Rate Higher Among Men.-—A study 
of forty-five factories shows the turn- 
over among men greater by 57 per 
cent.” In twenty-eight of these fac- 
tories where service records were kept, 
women were the more stable employees 
—-the assumption that they get lower 
wages than men for the same output 
because they cannot be relied upon to 
stay in industrial employment is thus 
brought into question. 

In the study of eighteen cotton mills!8 
referred to above, of thirteen identi- 
cal groups reporting a year’s separa- 
tions, the rate for the male employees 
was higher in ten groups. 

A study of women in war-time metal 
trades work ?? states that of ninety- 
four employers reporting on turnover, 


“Chicago Branch, National Metal Trades 
Association. 

15 Bezanson, Anne, Four Years of Labor Mo- 
bility, The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, May, 1925, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

16 Lost Time and Labor Turnover in Cotton 
Mills, U. S. Dept. of Labor, omen Bureau, 
No. 52. 

` H Florence, P. Sargant, Ph.D., Bonas of 
Fatigue and Unrest, pp. 159, 175. 

18 Ibid. 

8 War-time Employment of Women in the 


Metal Trades, National Industrial Conference, 


Board, Research Report No. 8, p. 60. 
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eight only found women’s turnover 
record worse, twenty-six found it equal 
to men’s, sixty held that it was better. 
(A frequent comment by employers is 
that women are “steadier than men.” 
This was attributed to the higher type 
of women entering industry at that 
time, and sharp competition for jobs 
owing to an unlimited supply of labor.) 
The study was made during the war 
when the attitude of workers was prob- 
ably a reflection of the general urge to 
“do their bit.” 

In the metal trades for the year 
1928 women making small parts had a 
turnover rate of 124.2 as against the 
rate for men which was 126.98.2° 

Non-Manufacturing.—In New York 
State the telephone company employ 
approximately 60,000 workers of whom 
about 40,000 are in Manhattan, two- 
thirds of the employees-being women. 
In 1928 for the entire state, including 
New York City, the turnover rate 
among the women was 38.4 per cent, 
and among the men 12.8 per cent; the 
figures for New York City alone vary 
only slightly from the state averages. 


LENGTH or SERVICE 


Since the general stability and 
length of service of women bears upon 
the turnover rate, it will be interesting 
here to note some further comparisons. 
A silk manufacturer who ranks among 
the more progressive industrialists 
sends the following tabulation for 
1926: 

It will be noted in the groups whose 
tenure was 1-5 years and 5-10 years, 
the percentage of women is higher than 
that of men. In all other age groups 
it is lower. (The average length of 
service of males in all age groups ex- 
ceeded that of all females by 40.4 per 
cent.) These figures find a parallel in 
the experience of an insurance com- 


20 Chicago Branch, National Metal Trades 


Association. 
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Comparison or LENGTH or Seeyice Accorpina TO SEX,- Year 1923 
(Proportion of total males and females in each length of service group.) 
0-1 yr I-d yrs 5-10 yrs.. 10-15 yrs. 15-20 yrs. . 

Males............. 2.48% 16.22% 22.48% 19.60% 13.58% ` 
Females............ 5.03 29.61 28.23 16.12 7.07 

20-25 yrs. 26~-d0 yrs. 30-86 yrs. 85-40 yrs. 40-45 yrs. 
Males.............- 9.16% 6.50% 3.76% 3.50% 1.50% 
Females..........-. 4,67 4.28 2,4l. 1.39 0.51 

45-50 yrs. 50-55 yrs. -| 86-66 yrs. 


0.31% 
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pany”! with a large force where the 
okserver states that “up to at leasi 
seven years of employment in this com- 
pany women tend to be as permanent 
as men.” 

In the silk factory (mentioned else- 
‘ where) the rate of voluntary absences 
fo? all causes in one year was 5.51 pez 
cent for women and 3.35 per cent for 
men; again showing women to be more 
irregular. Length of tenure is notice- 
able in certain. industries and localities, 
as in a diversity of industries? m 
M‘ssissippi, New Jersey, and Rhode 
Ismnd, there were, respectively, 8.2 
pez cent, 7.2 per cent and 6.3 per cent 
of the women who had been occupied 
fifteen years in their trade. In cotton 
mils alone, both northern and south- 
ern,” 32.5 per cent of the women hac 
bean on the job for fifteen years, ix 
some cases extending to thirty years 
(over-all time). 

In an eastern textile mill * discharges 
for a year were 2.25 per cent for- 
wemen and 4.4 per cent for men. This 
fact is more or less consistent,, since 
wamen are less likely to be insubordi- 

2: Bills; Marion A., “Stability of Office Wor 
ers, Journal of Personnel Research, April, 1927. 

2 Lost Time and Labor Turnover in Cotton 
Mils, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 
No 52. 

= Ibid. 

2 Slichter, Sumner H., Ph.D., T'he Turnover of 
Factory Labor, pp. 97, 178, 240, 244. — « 
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nete, intemperate, etc. In a study 
comparing boys and girls under twen- 
ty-one,* the proportion of girls dis- 
charged was decidedly less than-that 
of the boys. 

In the clerical and trade occupations 
there is a tendency in th2 few studies 
available to put women cn a par with 
men as far as stability is concerned. 
In a metropolitan department store” 
there was no significant difference be- 
tween the two sexes with respect to 
length of service. “They are equally 
stable.” 

Of 400 employees in a financial 
house,” the resignations in three years 
totaled 135 for women and 265 for 
men. The women showed an average 
of 97 weeks of service as against 76 for 
the men. 

In a force of 2,050 office employees 
of an insurance company ** 40 per cent 
of the 540 women.remained in service 
for seven years. Of the 689 men, 38 
per cent remained the same length of 
time. The average length of service 
of the women who left was 12.39 


25 Jind, 97, 178, 240, 244. 

23 Ho, C. J., Industrial Psychology, August, 
198. 

27 Bergen, H. B., “Stability of Men and Women 
Office Workers,” J ournal of Personnel Research, 
July, 1926. 

23 Bills, Marion A., “Relative Permanency of 
Men and Women Office Workers,” Personnel, 
August, 1928. 
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months, as compared with 11.83 months 
by the men. 

In nearly all occupations the home 
associations of women preclude their 
seeking employment beyond a limited 
field. When a man takes a job in an- 
other city he might move with him two 
or more women members of the family 
who have been employed—in fact this 
would have a tendency to increase the 
turnover rate of women, as, for in- 
stance, in the mill villages. The 
changing of job by the wife or mother 
would not be likely to affect the resi- 
dence of the male members of the 
family. 

It seems that urban mills have a far 
greater turnover of women than those 
in rural communities, and that in 
southern mills women show a turnover 
double that of the northern mills. 
The effect of season upon turnover is 
significant, as in the cotton mill 
study,?° where it is shown to be highest 
in the autumn and lowest in the spring. 
(Possibly vacation from school releases 
older children to take up home duties, 


thus enabling the mothers to work; 


possibly milder weather is conducive to 
work away from home or production 
demands increase employment.) 

It is frequently found that women on 
different tasks within the same plant 
will show a.marked divergence in 
turnover rate. While this might be 
attributable to department policy, it 
has been shown in a group of textile 
mills (over a three-year period) that 
among women winders the turnover 
was conspicuously higher than among 
women weavers.*° Here the question 
of sex is eliminated entirely for the 


2 Lost Time and Labor Turnover in Cotton 
Mills, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Woman’s Bureau, 
No. 52. 

2 Bezanson, Anne, Four Years of Labor Mo- 
bility, The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, May, 1925, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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same divergences are noted among men 
on different tasks in the same plants. 


Marriep Women WORKERS 
AND TURNOVER 


What correlation, if any, is there 
between the great increase of married 
women workers and the turnover rate? 
The 1920 census reveals an interesting 
story: In manufacturig, 41 per cent 
more married women; in trade, 88 per 
cent more, and in clerical work, 290 
per cent more than there were in 1910. 
Unless all indications are misleading, 
the coming census will show a still 
greater accretion in some occupations, 
since the distribution and servicing of 
products are absorbing many whom 
mechanization has displaced. We 
know that with the industrial revolu- 
tion came a transfer of women’s labor 
from the home to the office, shop, and 
factory. Whether the idea is accept- 
able to us or not the fact remains that 
they are there to stay. 

The United States Women’s Bureau 
says: 


The majority of women workers, both 
married and single, contribute to the sup- 
port of others, their earnings being an 
important factor in the family budget. 


We find further, that of all the married 
women workers, almost 60 per cent fall 
into the age group 25 to 44 years.*! 
This is the period during which women 
assume the responsibilities of marriage 
and motherhood and have more calls 
upon their time and energies; conse- 
quently they would be a less stable 
working force. 

Thus we see first, that in the three 
occupational groups where turnover is 
a problem, the increase of married 
women has been marked; second, that 
60 per cent of those women are working 
at the time of life when domestic cares 


8 Facts About Working Women, U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, Women’s Bureau, No. 46, p. 47. 
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would interfere with outside work. It 
seems logical to conclude that this 
would elevate the general turnover rate 
for all women, but we have only ‘frag- 
mentary figures to substantiate this. 
Many of the tabulations at hand draw 
comparisons only as to lost time and 
general stability of married women as 
compared with single. But that such 
instability is reflected indirectly in the 
turnover rate is clear, for a woman 


consistently iregular in attendance’ 


would be discharged and add “one” to 
the total separations. 

In a study of mill workers” the ex- 
periences of 2,211 women were tabu- 
lated as to lost time. The 846-married 
_ women of this group lost by absence 
well over one-fourth of their possible 
working days. The widowed and di- 
vorced lost one-fifth, and the single 
women one-seventh of the working 
days. In analyzing the reasons for 
absenteeism one must allow for dis- 
crepancies. Sickness as an excuse is 
the traditional and least disputed cause 
of absence—hence, much over-worked. 
Any reported irregularity “‘due to ill- 
. ness” is therefore open to question, but 
the absenteeism among women regard- 
less of cause is a problem of no small 
proportions. 

Further comparisons are found in 
the records of an eastern silk manufac- 
turer, where (using 100 as the index) 
the turnover for married women was 
356 and for single, 162. This propor- 
tion is equalled in a southern cotton 
mill showing voluntary quits among 
married women as 202 per cent of the 
force and for single women 179 per cent 
of the force. 

-An amusing incident, showing the 
reverse picture, occurred in a telephone 
company. The Employees Council 
requested the management todemote all 

3 Lost Time and Labor Turnover, in Cotien 


Mills, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Women’ s Bureau, 
No. 52. 
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married women supervisors, whose hus- 
bands could support them, asserting 
that they tended to remain longer with 
the company, thus decrzasing chances 
of promotion for those lower down. 

The personal opinion of employers 
has been sought by the writer when 
visiting industries, and a few are 
cffered here as indicative but not 
statistically comparable. Inadiversity 
af women-employing factories in the 
East, Middle West and South, six em- 
ployment superintendents considered 
married women more stable than single; 
twelve found-married and single equally 
stable; one complained that married 
women were much less stable. The 
remainder hesitated to say for lack of 
data. 

It would seem that married women 
in so far as the studies show have a 
higher turnover and are more' irregular 
in middle life. Whether maternity or 
the fluctuations m the husband’s in- 
come or both are responsible for her 
coming and going must be left to con- 
jecture. Those who dep-ore the falling 
birth-rate might find here an oppor- 
tunity to deny that maternity is an im- 
portant factor. Estimates are that 
the average number of children per 
family is now two plus. Taking one 
year out for each of two children would 
be, to say the least, a case of “ irregu- 
larity” in the employment relation- 
ship. Women whose child-bearing 
years are-over are looked upon by em- 
ployers as reasonably stable: 

Age seems to have a greater bearing 
upon the general stability of women 
and upon their service value than has 
marital status. We find employers 
who hold diametrically opposed views 
upon the desirability of either the 
married or single women, but there is ` 
almost universal agreement upon the 
subject of comparative youth. It is 
possible that the employer prefers the 

3 Harvard Business Reports, Vol. 4, 1927. 
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younger woman because he believes 
her skill and rapidity will offset the 
cost of her instability and higher turn- 
over rate. For it is quite obvious that 
the mature woman, because of the prej- 
udice against her age, clings tena- 
ciously to her job against all odds. To 
the “voluntary quits” list she adds 
little or nothing. 

A book just off the press states that 
the majority of managers interviewed 
admit the excessive turnover among 
young women workers compared with 
the older workers." The author points 
out that in spite of this and because of 
the artificial age barrier (the thirty- 
five bugaboo) management is limiting 
itself to the employment and training 
of poorly equipped young workers 
among whom turnover is vast and 
costly. She urges the employment of 
the mature woman as one means of 
reducing turnover costs. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In summarizing one is necessarily 
confined to the broadest generaliza- 
tions: The percentage of women in re- 
lation to the total working force, the 
grade of skill required, the remunera- 


% Lobseng, dohanna, The Older Woman in 
Industry, p. 232. 
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tion, and the observations of sex 
groups of like ages are qualifying 
factors which are still to be observed 
simultaneously before true compari- 
sons can be drawn. 

We find upon attempting to sum up 
these heterogeneous opinions that gen- 
erally speaking, for the larger groups, 
turnover is higher among women than 
among men in manufacturing; that true 
comparisons have not been ‘made and 
that there is considerable opinion sup- 
porting both ratios; that in clerical and 
trade lines there is a tendency to con- 
sider women as stable as men; that 
turnover and instability is greater 
among married than among single 
women in most occupations. 

Throughout the assembling and com- 
paring of turnover data the conception 
of the problem as one of differences be- 
tween the sexes loses significance, and 
the conviction grows that the character 
of the task, age, urban or rural location, 
management policy and business cycles 
are the determining factors in turnover.. 
That these factors cut straight across- 
the employment field regardless of sex 
with more or less sway at given times 
and places is clear. The emphasis 
upon sex as the dividing line again fails 
to convince. 


Trade Union Activities of Women 


By Tueresa Worrson, Px.D. 
Author, The Woman Worker and the Trade Tinton; Department of Economics, Hunter College 


HE trade union is the social and 

economic institution which has 
assumed the historical rôle of respon- 
sibility for improving the economiz 
canditions of industrial workers. With- 
in the last decade the trade union 
movement, m the United States, has 
foind itself unable to cope with the 
rapidly changing fabric of the economic 
world. It is as though the revolution 
in machine technology, and its result- 
ant effects upon the economic status of 
the American worker, were too swift 
for the mental comprehension of those 
workers who had created an organiza- 
ticn to cope with a different economic 
world geared to a slower speed. The 
reeent industrial revolution has made 
it necessary and possible for women 
wcrkers to become an important factor 
in the labor supply of the country. 
This influx of women workers as 
“nachine tenders,” as agents for the 
distribution of commodities belched 
forth by the machines, has changed the 
complexion of our industrial and social 
walds. And so the trade union move- 
ment has scarce been able to fulfill its 
function. Not only was it ‘slow to 
recognize the woman worker as a work- 
er, but it was slow to adjust its own 
functional and structural organization 
to. the chameleon-like changes of 
economic society since the war. 

To consider, therefore, the woman 
worker and her trade union activities 
is a difficult problem. The woman 
trade unionist has always been, and is 
today, a minority member of the work- 
ere organizations. As a worker she is 
subject to all of the industrial ills 
which face any worker today. As a 
woman and generally an unskilled 


worker, she can take advantage of but 
few of the remedial measures of eco- 
nomic control. It is indeed a serious 
fact which confronts those of us inter- 


-ested in the position of the woman . 


worker. | 
Two questions are frequently. asked: 
Why are there not more women workers 
organized in trade unions? What sort 
of trade unionist is the waman worker? 


Tux Trenn in Traps UNION 
MEMBERSHIP OF WOMEN 


In 1924 it was estimated that there 
were- some 250,000 women organized 
in the American trade unions, out of 
approximately 3,000,000 women who 
were eligible for union membership— 
and out of 8,500,000 gainfully employed 
women. In 1927, according to figures 
gathered by Dr. Leo Wolman of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
there were some 260,095 women work- 
ers organized. The largest proportion 
of the increase is to be found in the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Un- 
ion, which is not affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

A decrease is to be found in the total 
membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor since 1924, although the ` 
Convention Report of 1923 indicated a 
slight increase in membership as against 
1927. In 1927 the total average 
membership of the Federation was . 
2,612,526; im 1928, 2,896,063. Of 
about 30,500,000 wage earners in the 
United States, those organized in trade 
unions represent approximately one- 
ninth of the American workers. How- 
ever, the proportion of women organ- 
ized is far less—approximately one 
thirty-fourths or thereabouts. 
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Women WAGE EARNERS IN 1920, BY TRADES AND APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF ovan MEMBERS OF 


TRADE Untons 1920, 1924, 19277 . 


Number of | Number of Women Members 
Women Wage of Trade Unions 
Industry and Trade Union Earners 
According to 

Extraction of Minerals........... 0.000000 ev eue: 2,674 

Clay, Glass and Stone. ......... cece ec cece ec neo 17,586 780 1,215 
Flint Glass Workers... 0... 0.0... cece sac e eens 30 15 
Glass Bottle Blowers. ..........00 cece eeeeeee 250 12 
IPOCEEES ase AEE cere aenare eee S 1,500 500 1,188 

Clothing eanne OEREIN EENE - 868,508 172,700 | 122,461 | 101,409 
Cloth Hat and Cap-Makers...............05- 2,400 2,000 2,849 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers.............. 66,100 50,000 58,050 
United Garment Workers.................0005 $1,100 29,560 33,250 
United Hatters. Lisi vad. ate rasta E E 2,000 1,476 3,450 
Glove Workers. ..... 0.0.0.0 0 cece cee eee eeeee 600 300 ' 540 
Ladies’ Garment Workers.................08- 65,300 34,125 84,425 
Journeyman Tailors... 2.0.2.0... cee eee ees 1,900 2,000 1,015 
Fur Workers... 0.0.0... ccc cece cn ceccncccenes 3,300 3,000 1,080 

Food and Kindred Products. ................... 93,140 5,400 850 600 
Bakery Workers...... E louie wid SO 400 500 
Brewery Workers.............00-e000: Proce 200 400 100 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters..............-05 5,200 50 

Irorand Steel ..6% cinta eerie eee eae eas 72,218 500 115 105 
Tron, Steel and Tin Workers.................. 45 
Machinists sc-7 tactile eo oa neta bilan E A 500 100 50 
Foundry Employees. .......... 0.00 ccceeeeeee “15 10 

TGA then seine 22 heen alt otal EE A cde cet lee 89,396 38,100 ” 9,553 16,303 
Boot and Shoe Workers............2-000 cee 14,000 9,300 11,200 
Elastic Goring Weavers........... Serene et ae T 8 
Leather Workers. .............cccecceccceces 2,900 50 20 
Fancy Leather Goods Workers..7............. 200 200 475 
United Shoe Workers. ............ 0000 ee ee eee 13,000 
Protective Shoe Workers..............0.0000- 8,000 4,608 
Travelers Goods...........cccccceeecerecees 

Lumber and Furniture.................0ceceees 32,265 2,021 
Piano and Organ Workers.............220005- 15 
Upholstérerse3.sci.ontaceeconieeia site ede ce 2,000 
Painters and Decorators...........0. 200000, 6 

Wetalsvctcuscnet nance cad a ae aa ass meee eb bes 70,395 129 
Sheet Metal Workers. ..............0cc cee eee 100 
Diamond Workers...........00ccceeeeeceees 6 
Metal Polishers............. cece cecceeceees 23 

Paper and Pupi oo2s4 ies wessneca meses a ea 39,569 500 1,000 348 
Pulp and Paper Mill Workers................ . 500 500 285 
Paper Maketsinvcs tikes on eeostecodsaatew eas - 500 63 

Poieni siea ad A EAA 47,576 |- 11,900 7,603 10,223 
Bookbiniders:s <i0eiceeehvedeewessdax dana wads 8,400 5,500 6,376 
Photo Engravers. oie -coales kop eew ae sae bese 2 3 
Typographical Union............002cceeeeee: 2,000 2,100 2,244, 
Steel Plate Engravers.............20.eceeeees 1 
Printing Pressmen.............cecececereues 1,500 1,000 1,600 
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The decrease in the membership of 
the: unions affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is marked in 
tae Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, 
tne Cigar Makers, the Fur Workers, 
tae Ladies’ Garment Workers, the 
Butchers, the United Mine Workers, 
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the Railway Carmen, the Textile 
Workers, and the Cloth Cap and Hat 
Workers. At least four of these unions 
have had a predominantly female 
membership—the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, the Textile Workers, the 
Cloth Cap and Hat Workers, and the 


Women Wace EARNERS IN 1920, py TRADES AND APPROXIMATE NUMBER or WOMEN MEMBERS OF 
Trane Unions 1920, 1924, 1927 {—(Continued) 








Number of | Number of Women Members 
‘Women Wage of Trade Unions 
Industry and Trade Union Earners 
According to 
1920 Census | 1920 1927* 
ARa C PEPEE E ten oe aya tenl EE E E 471,466 40,500 20,700 
Lace Operators... 2... 02 cee teens 
Silk Workers, Association of...............+.- 700 
Amalgamated Textile Workers................ 1,500 
United Textile Workers... 0.0.0.0... 0.00 c eens 39,000 10,000 
Cloth WGavets:idicdccsecsiocsigvsatiwaben aes 
Osrders 6254 ion cousie: REE E ianvecte sites 
Cigar and Tobacco........... cece cece eee e renee 97,822 13,200 2,840 
Cipar Makers. oc clc cence tenga cedsawseear 6,700 2,000 
Tobacco Workers. 66sec ceeiantn ide vowd ee 6,500 840 
Telephone and Telegraph............-00.00ee0s 196,171 13,800 18,502 
Commercial Telegraphers......... EEEE 
Electrical Workers. 0.0.0... 0.00 c ee cence eens 11,600 14,200 
Railroad Telegraphers............000ceeeeees 2,200 1,302 
Transportno <5 saa ees etek ence gona conekesc 211,651 1,200 
Street Railway Employees... ... Pecan teat 1,200 
` Prade........ Ee ae ae ene reer ee ny ree 556,671 2,900 140 
Retail Clerks. 25c-occ.cc sac acur twos oan veease 2,900 140 
Frofessional Service... .....-.00 ces ee ce eeeee .--| 1,016,498 15,200 |. 7,710 
BGUOIS E EEE spol haa ae oe wed 8,900 5,150 
Musicana osrin name E AEREO 2,600 600 
Veachers ec vokevecas ia Sew SO bees NNN eee 5,200 1,960 
Vaudeville Artists... 0.0.0... cele ce ec eee eee 3,500 
Musical and Theatrical Workers send d Rie tales wae 
Bomestic and Personal Service... . . EEI OET 1,985,510 11,600 18,825 
Hotel Employees.......... peut E reas 5,400 8,700 
Laundry Workers. ......... 2c cence rece neces 6,200 4,625 
Clereal ei ee adek es a a ain Ees ee 1,410,265 88,600 41,830 . 
Post. Office Clerks. 0.0.00... ccc cee cence neces 3,000 4,100 
Railway Clerks c:) 6.0 cuii kai batchawosowet bees $3,000 4,420 21,850 
Federal Employees...............-. Oe ta arses ; 11,880 
United Post Office Clerks. .....00...0. 0002005. 2,600 4,000 
PAiscelaneOus :s.9.6s bas ones dees ooeee dudes ees 2,780 15 
Broom and Whisk Makers eee E EE ere ee rere f 15 ; 
364,900 | 210,648 | 260,095 


* For the eimai of 1927 I am indebted to Dr. Leo Wolman of the National Bureau of Economic 


Research. 


statistics. 


t All figures given herein are but estimates s received from the unions. Few unions keep accurate 
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Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. In 
practically all of the industries which 
these unions represent there has been 
some technological innovation which 
has displaced labor—both male and fe- 
male. 
has displaced the skilled craftsman, 
and has taken unto itself the unskilled 
woman worker. This is particularly 
true of the cigar industry and the boot 
and shoe industry. 

The decrease in membership in the 
needle trades’ unions is due to the 
breakdown of the organization as a 
result of internal clash of policies and 
leadership, fostered by a serious crisis 
within the industry itself. 


THe Trape Untow Movement 
AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The American trade unions were 
primarily organized on the craft basis. 
The skilled worker was the pivot of 
organization. The four keystones of 
trade unionism have been in the past: 
a permanent wage earning group, a 
skilled craft, strategic, economic posi- 
tion within the industry, and a tech- 
nique of organization based upon an 
appeal to the masculine psychology of 
a skilled craftsman. These tactics of 
organization were evolved in the early 
history of the American Federation of 
Labor. Between 1880 and 1910 the 
labor movement evolved a program 
parallel with the development of 
American industry. The majority of 
workers were men-—undoubtedly a 
permanent wage earning group, except 
for the exigencies of cyclical unemploy- 
ment, and the fulfillment of opportuni- 
ties to become millionaires, whose sole 
employment consisted of clipping cou- 
pons. The machine was still a tool in 
the hands of the craftsman, and it was 
unnecessary to organize the unskilled 
worker, because the skilled worker was 
predominant and in the strategic posi- 
tion, industrially speaking. A great 


In most industries the machine * 
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many unions had definite constitutional 
prohibitions against women workers— 
exerting their influence not only to keep 
women out of the union but out of the 
industry. 

In 1920 the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor 
made a study of those unions whose 
constitutions barred women from mem- 
bership. At least nine international 
unions officially opposed the admission 
of women into theirmembership. The 
Journeyman Barbers’ Union, however, 
rescinded the clause of its constitution 
which barred women from membership 
in the Union at the 1924 convention, 
and has since been attempting to 
organize lady barbers and beauticians. 
Where these constitutional bars did 
not exist, there was frequently a tacit 
understanding in the great brother- 
hood of man, that woman’s place was 
in the home—little attempt was made 
to organize the woman worker or the 
unskilled worker, male or female. 

However, with the advent of the 
Great War, three million men were 
withdrawn from industry, and machines 
and women workers were substituted. 
The changing machine technology 
of the last ten years has intensi- 
fied and complicated industry and 
created a second industrial revolution, 
where the skilled craftsmen must give 
way, ungraciously to be sure, to the 
unskilled woman worker, and to the 
power of iron and steel. The bewil- 
dered and somewhat antiquated crafts 
unions found this revolution too sudden 
for their comprehension and adjust- 
ment. They have blunderingly at- 
tempted to cope with the problems 
arising out of the new technical phe- 
nomena, The woman worker, partly 
because she has been unorganized, and 
partly because she has entered into new 
industries which have never been organ- 
ized, has assumed an important rôle of 
competitor with the hosts of men who 
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have lost out, both in organization and 
im skill. The organization of 260,000 
women workers of a working populaticn 
o? eight and a half million women is a 
mere drop in the bucket. And yet 
where these women are organized one 
finds that they have secured for them- 
selves effective conditions, higher 
wages, aid shorter working hours. 


Way Women Have FAILED to 
ENTER TRADE UNIONS 


Why is the proportion of women 
organized only one in thirty-four? 
Why is the trade union membership 
decreasing in those industries where 
women are becoming predominant? 

There are thousands, even hundreds 
oï thousands of women organized =n 
religious, social, and educational organ- 
izations. It is nevertheless an ex- 
tremely difficult task for the trade 
unions to organize working women. 
This difficulty is partly rooted in the 
‘tmability of the union to shed its 
heritage of social conceptions concern- 
iag woman, the female of the species. 
I; is also due to the inability of the 
union to organize the unskilled worker, 
and to maintain its old membership in 
tae face of crumbling skill. Finally, 
it is due to the lack of group conscious- 
mess, on the part of thousands f 
women who are wage-earners, but have 
po awareness of themselves as an 
important part of the labor supply of 
tre country. : 

Prior to 1910, women workers were 
to be found employed almost exclu- 
s_vely in agriculture, domestic service, 
and in those manufacturing industries 
generally known as “women’s trades.” 
Few male workers in these industries 
have ever been organized in the United 
States. With the exception of the 
wuions-in the needle trades no: unions 
exist in most of these industries today. 
Furthermore, recent statistics of the 
Department of Commerce indicate a 
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greater concentration of women work- 
ers in new so-called luxury industries~ 
automobiles, artificial silk, and radio; 
and in the distributive trades, mer- 
cantile establishments, restaurants and 


‘cafeterias; and in the semi-professional 


fields, as beauticians, hairdressers, 
barbers, stenographers, clerks and 
teachers. In these newer fields, trade 
unions have not yet appeared to any 
extent, for there are practically no 
organizations in the luxury industries, 
and painfully few in the distributive 
trades.’ : 

In spite of the fact that the increas- 
ing number of women workers consti- 
tutes a permanent wage-earning group, 
as is indicated by the increasing pro- 
portion of married women in industry, 
and the increasing age limit of working 
women, there is nevertheless, a mental 
attitude of impermanenzy among the 
women workers themselves, which 
constitutes a serious handicap to or- 
ganization. This latter fact, coupled 
with the mental attitude of the male 
unionist, makes organization even 
more difficult. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
ATTEMPTS To ORGANIZE WOMEN 


In 1918 the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor engaged 
a corps of eight or nine women organ- 
izers to carry on an intensive organiza- 
tion campaign among women. This 
was the period of flourisking prosperity 
in trade union membership. Despite 
the campaign, few women who were 
rot already in union shops and facto- 
ries were organized. More recently, 


in 1926, the Federation attempted a’ 


second drive, centering its organization 
activities in and around Newark, New 
Jersey. This campaign was so puny 
and half-hearted in its efforts that 
practically nothing was accomplished. 
These two campaigns represent the 


only attempts made by the American 


~ 
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Federation of Labor, the national 
organ of American workers, to organize 


women workers. This much must be _ 


said, however, the official policy of the 
American Federation of Labor has been 
more liberal toward the woman worker 
than that of a great many international 
and local unions. 


Women rn Locat Traps Unions 


Many local unions have adopted the 
policy of special dues and benefits for 


women members, ostensibly to create 


an element of proportion between 
women’s wages and their union dues. 
Though this action is fully justified, 
nevertheless, it results in a continua- 
tion of the wage differential, when the 
union makes a wage agreement for its 
men and women members. Women’s 
wages are-generally known to be one- 
half to two-thirds that of men’s wages 
in the same industry. This has been 
attributed to the traditional acceptance 
of the differences between the sexes, 
the lack of skill, and impermanency of 
the woman worker. 

Many industries employing women 
spring up as subsidiaries to the more 
basic industries in a community. It is 
no secret that the shirt factories and 
silk mills, which have been started in 
mining communities, were started to 
take advantage of the cheap labor 
supply to be found in the wives, sisters 
and daughters of unemployed miners. 
The wages of these women are subject 
to the laws of supply and demand, but 
their isolation places them at a dis- 
advantage as far as bargaining power is 
concerned. If the unions do not or- 
ganize these workers, or if they do 
organize them and still retain the wage 
differential—their control over their 
women members is weakened. 

The Bakery Workers’ Union or- 
ganized most of their women members 
in auxiliaries, exempting them from 
assessments, and eliminatingthem from 
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beneficiary privileges. The Electrical 
Workers’ Union has the same policy, 
though women engaged in electrical 
industry are either unskilled or semi- 
skilled workers, or telephone operators. 
Similar policies of discrimination along 
sex and skill lines exist in the United 
Garment Workers, the Upholsterers’ 
Union, and the Photo Engravers’ 
Union. Thus we find that many 
unions tend to perpetuate the condi- 
tion of a wage differential between the 
sexes. This differential may have 
arisen from a difference in skill, or the 
all powerful custom and traditions 
concerning woman’s lesser economic 
responsibility, her wage subsidy by her 
family, her lower standard of living, 
whatever the causes, the fact remains 
that the differential is perpetuated. 

In this respect the woman worker 
assumes the same position as the immi- 
grant laborer, the negro worker, the 
child laborer—a competitive factor 
tending to draw down the general level 
of wages. This occurs unless she is 
organized and creates for herself more 
equitable conditions through her or- 
ganization. If, however, her union 
maintains the same unequal conditions, 
then her position is but slightly im- 
proved. 


WOMEN IN THE NEEDLE TRADE 
Unions 


The largest number of organized 
women are to be found in the needle 
trades unions. In 1926 the Interna- 
tional Ladies? Garment Workers’ 
Union had a female membership of 
over 35,000 women, almost one-half of 
its total membership. In 1927 the 
number had decreased to $4,425; in 
1928, the total membership of the 
union dropped considerably, and with 
it, of course, the female membership. 
This decrease was due to the internal 
chaos and dissensions that have torn the 
union apart during the last five years. 
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Ir the United Cloth Cap and Hat Mak- 
ers: Union a female membership of 2,849 
in 1927 was decreased by several hur- 
dred in 1928 because of the dissolution 
of Local 43 in New York City, their 
largest women’s local. This. dissolu- 
tion was also the result of internal dis- 
sension and the conflict between the 
lett and right wings. The female 
membership in .the Amalgamated 
C.othing Workers’ Union has increased 
between 1927 and 1928 by over 1,500 
women members. The Textile Work- 
ers’ Union and the Fur Workers’ Ur- 
ion have, on the other hand, expe- 
rienced a decided decrease in total 
membership, and in female member- 
ship, between 1927 and 1928. 

The needle trades unions historically 


developed as progressive organizations, 


wth a socialistic ideology. They have 
been responsible in the past for the most 
veried and stimulating innovations, 
extra-union in their nature—workers’ 
ecucation, recreation homes, labcr 
banks, ete. The crisis in the needle 
trades unions arises, partly out of 
cLanging conditions within -the ir- 
dustry, and partly out of the split in the 
pelitical and economic philosophy of the 
membership. The Russian Revolution 
was reflected in American trade union 
renks by a frank “taking of sides.” 

The left wing represents those favoring 
tke Communistic philosophy. This 
wing crystallized an aggressive trade 
union policy and attempted to wrest 
tke power from the leaders of the union. 
It took advantage of the weaknesses of 
tke’ existing unions—their failures to 
organize women, the negro worker, 
amd the unskilled worker; and it in- 
ecrporated in its program, clauses 
which promised that they would ac- 
complish such organization, if they 
were in the saddle. Furthermore, they 
conducted strikes in a number of com- 
munities and in several industries, 
where women, negroes, and unskilled 
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workers were given opportunities at 
leadership. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that a very large bulk of the member- 
ship of the left wing in the needle 
trades unions were women. These 
women were being encouraged to active 
union participation and they flocked 
as idealists and martyrs to the new 
cause. 

The right wing consisted of the 
vested interests in the unions and the 
older and more skilled workers. The 
two wings engaged in a fratricidal 
conilict for supremacy of power, which 
was aided by the peculiar crisis within 
the industry itself. The needle trades 
industries have been subjected to in- 
tensive and unbridled competition, 
chaotic marketing conditions, and over- 
head costs so cheap that most incom- 
-petent and unscrupulous individuals 
have entered the industry. "The un- 
ions have been badly shattered as a 
result of this internal conflict and the 
external chaos. 

In the history of most of the needle 
trades unions the women members 
played an important réle. They were 
class conscious, idealistic, and devoted 
to the cause of unionism. The history 
of the strikes in which they partici- 
pated, their sufferings on the picket line 
and in jail, weeks of privation and self- 
sacrifice, make the tale af Joan of Are 
seem pale in'comparison. ‘Those wom- 
en who joined the left wing fought as 
valiantly for their new ideals. ` In fact, 
an observer of this, period of strife 
often wished that they might do less 
fighting and more constructive think- 
ing, for their union was being shattered 
in the conflict for control. It has also 
been observed that more frequently the 
women workers in the struggle were 
more fanatic and monistic in their new- 
found ideals than the men. Certainly, 
women leaders were made in the left- 
right struggle in the needle trades in 
New York City. The organizations, 
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on the other hand, were badly dis- 
rupted. 


WOMEN IN THE TEXTILE Inpustry 


The textile industry which is the 
second largest industry employmg 
women workers, according to the 1920 
census employed 471,466 women of 
whom it was estimated, in 1927, ap- 
proximately 10,000 were organized. 
This industry particularly has seen 
amazing manifestations of the desire 
of women workers to be organized and 
the participation of the woman worker 
in the struggles for organization. The 
historic strike of the textile industry in 
Passaic, New Jersey, in 1926-27 in- 
volved something like 15,280 workers, 
the majority of whom were women. 
It is, indeed, an epoch-making example 
of the ability of women workers to fight 
for what they consider to be their 
economic rights. Certainly, the low 
wages paid in the Passaic textile mills, 
the threatened 10 per cent reduction, 
the social conditions which resulted 
from night work, bad housing, and a 


heterogeneous working class, contrib- . 


uted to their eagerness and zeal. The 
strike lasted more than a year, involved 
the raising and expenditure of several 
million dollars for relief funds, legal 
aid, and publicity, and resulted ul- 
timately in a union organization in a 
community where hitherto there had 
been none. 

At the beginning of the strike the 
thousands of women of different na- 
tionalities could not understand one 
another and had nothing but their jobs 
in the same factory incommon. After 
tramping on the picket lines, working 
in the food kitchens, attending mass 
meetings, and classes in English, for an 
entire year, these women were forged 
into union material, despite their lan- 
guage differences, their maturity, and 
their social problems. 

In 1927 the textile workers in New 
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Bedford, Massachusetts, went on strike - 
against a wage cut, and for the priv- 
ilege of trade union organization. 
This strike also involved several thou- 
sand. women workers of several na- 


_tionalities and lasted for a period of 


almost a year. Here, too, the women 
workers excelled in fighting for ideals, 
in self-sacrifice, and in their interests in 
the new organization which would 
guarantee them strength and bargain- 
ing power. In 1928 the hosiery work- 
ers in Kenosha, Wisconsin, a decidedly 
American group of workers, held the 
front page in the papers because of 
their gallant fight for the right to 
organize. They protested against a 
reduction in wages and against the 
introduction of a multiple system by 
which one worker watches two ma- 
chines, subsequently decreasing the 
number of workers employed, and in- 
creasing’ production. The Kenosha 
strike started with 300 men who were 
later joined by 180 women workers, 
American flappers, all of them between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-five. 
These young girls have tasted the bit- 
terness of an economic fight for the first 
time in their lives. They have been 
arrested on the picket line, have been 
thrown into jail, and have toured the 
country in the interests of their organ- 
ization. In many respects they have 
been the answer to the challenge which 
the American worker has frequently 
heard, that the American flapper, 
even though she is working, cannot 
be interested in trade union organ- 
ization. 

The increasing number of women in 
clerical, in professional and semi-pro- 
fessional occupations, the amazing in- 
flux of women beauticians, saleswomen, 
etc., has challenged labor organizations 
like the Hotel and Restaurant Workers’ 
Union, and the Barbers’ Union, which 
for years have had restrictions against 
the admission of women members. 
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TECHNIQUE OF ORGANIZATION 
N EGLECTED BY OLD CRAFT UNIONS 


These examples of recent strikes in 
which women have participated with 


energy and strength and zeal are com- - 


rron to the history of the labor move- 
went abroad where women have been 
organized for years, and where the 
trade union movement has accepted 
woman labor as a force of the general 
labor supply of the country. 

The actual.technique of organization 
has been neglected by the old craft 
unions. In these days of high-powered 
sclesmanship and advertising cam- 
paigns, competition for the spot-light is 
kzen. Old methods of influencing the 
worker to an appreciation of the im- 
portance of unionism fail when they 
come in contact with the campaigns of 
industrial welfare organizations: and 
company unions. And since the labor 
movement never really developed a sp2- 
cal technique for organizing unskilled 
workers, or women workers, this phase 
of unionism is still to be developed. 
- Whether the woman organizer is more 
efective than the man; whether the 
woman’s local is more effective in crys- 
tallizing group consciousness than the 
local union, having both men and 
vomen members, these are moot ques- 
tions still to be experimented with 
and studied. The National Womer’s 
Trade Union League organized in 1903 
to develop a special technique for 
crganizing working women, has ac- 
complished something toward the for- 
mulation of a technique. It is, how- 
ever, not strong enough nor has it the 
whole-hearted spiritual and financial 
coöperation of the labor movement. 
An organization campaign is not un- 
like a military campaign. 

Its success depends, upon ‘strategic 
ettacks at strategic moments. The con- 
census of trade unions’ experience recog- 
nizes the comparative futility of organizing 
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workers in periods of unemployment, or 
during business depression. 


Its success also depends upon an 
intelligent understanding of the work- 
ers and their psychology—and whether 
the appeal is made through the strike, 
the mass meeting, house to house can- 
vass, the social club or a recreation 
center—it must be made in a way that 
would appeal to the workers, and it 
must take into consideration their psy- 
chology, their sex, their racial and 
cultural traditions. 


. Waar Kiso or Untonists Do 
Women MEMBERS MAKE? 


It has already been seen that women 
make excellent fighters for ideals, that 
they can be organized if the right tac- 
tics are employed, and that they are 
loyal, once they overcome their psy- 
chology of impermanency. In addi- 
tion, women have been effective in a 
number of allied union activities. They 


have fought for sanitation and ventila- 


tion in the shops and factories. The 
Joint Board of Sanitary Control in the 


ladies’ garment industry was am out- 


stānding example of women workers’ 
accomplishments along this line. 


ÅUXILIARY ÅCTIVITIES oF WOMEN . 
to Trape UNIONS 


Not only are women workers effective 


_in their own trade union organization 


but they have functioned in a number 
of organizations auxiliary to the trade 
unions. There are several hundred 
thousand wives of trade unionists 
organized in auxiliaries to the trade 
unions. These auxiliaries have. made 
important spiritual and social contribu- 
tions to the trade union movement 
during periods of strikes, lockouts and 
unemployment. The Women’s Aux- 
iliary to the Machinists’ Union has 
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been the leader in 4 movement for work- 
ers’ education of trade unionists’ wives. 
The auxiliary composed of several 
thousand women scattered throughout 
the United States came into prominence 
during the shopmen’s strike in 1922. 
Funds were raised for relief purposes, 
clothing was gathered, food commis- 
saries were established to furnish relief 
to those railroad machinists who were 
on strike and were unable to bear the 
brunt of the prolonged period of hard- 
ship which prevailed. Following this 
type of activity the auxiliary widened 
its. influence, by developing a workers’ 
educational program for the women 
members of the auxiliary. This pro- 
gram was developed and carried out by 
a special educational committee. The 
program consisted of organizing edu- 
cational committees within each aux- 
iliary to launch a program of discus- 
sions for the members, arising out of 


a series of pamphlets on trade union ° 


problems; the organization of women 
workers, problems connected with the 
raising and care of children, progressive 
education, topics of general interest 
with reference to the home, the union 
lable, and similar subjects. 

The Women’s Auxiliary to the Ma- 
chinists’ Union also conducted a series 
of special institutes for its members, of- 
fering scholarships to those women who 
would find it impossible to attend unless 
they were subsidized in some way or an- 
other. These institutes were conducted 


at Brookwood Labor College, Katonah, . 


New York. Women from Toronto, 
Canada, Kansas City, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, and cities further south at- 
tended these institutes and partici- 
pated in the general discussions on 
problems of vital interest to the trade 
unionist and his family. 

During the recent miners’ strike in 
western Pennsylvania, the Women’s 
Auxiliary of Clearfield, Pennsylvania, 
did, heroic work in helping the miners 
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and their wives through the bitter hard- 
ships of the strike period, with its evic- 
tions, injunctions, disease and poverty. 
They not only raised money in their 
own community, but developed all 
sorts of speakers’ groups and made 
special appeals to interested individuals 
throughout the country. Women’s 
auxiliaries also aided in the Passaic 
textile strike and in the New Bedford 
strike. It is interesting to note that 
these women though not directly affil- 
iated with a trade union organization 
have been able to accomplish remark- 
able achievements within the trade 
union movement. Not only have they 
participated in the strikes by estab- 
lishing food kitchens and furnishing 
relief, but they have been interested in 
the ways and means of improving the 
organization to which their husbands 
or sons were affiliated. 

Another field in which the woman 
worker has been active is that of work- 
ers’ education. This movement de- 
veloped in the United States during 
the peak of prosperity in the American 
trade unions organization. It was 
recognized that one of the most impor- 
tant methods of organizing workers 
was to educate them to an appreciation 
of organization, and to make them 
cognizant of the réle which they are 
playing in the industrial world today. 
The workers’ education movement, 
therefore, developed several points of 
view reflecting the activity within the 
unions—the point of view of the trade 
unionists of the old school, the skilled 
craftsmen, who were attempting to 
understand what the changes were 
about, but were not able to adjust 
themselves to them, and that of the 
progressive militants, the younger ele- 
ment in the trade union organization, 
who were making every effort to de- 
velop a rank and file membership, not 
only intelligent, but willing to assume 
responsibility in shaping an aggressive 
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policy and philosophy of trade union 
organization. And then there was the 
taird group, whose chief motive was 
taat of developing a propaganda of a 
decided political philosophy. within the 


American labor movement, that pki- 


lcesophy, a radical one, marked by a 
eommunistic leadership, and carried on 
under the wing of the Communist 
Farty. These three phases of workers’ 
elucation were important in stimulat- 
img an interest in the rapidly changing 
industrial society. Whatever happened 
within the trade union organization, 
im the way of conflicts between the 


militant, aggressive, radical group, and’ 


the conservative and contemplative 


“group, was mirrored within the field of 


workers’ education. 


WOMEN AND WORKERS EDUCATION 


It is not our province to discuss the 
relative merits of either brand of edu- 
cation, but rather to appraise the part 
which women played in the develop- 
ment of the movement. The Work- 
evs’ Education Bureau, which is the 
central educational organization of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
was organized by a group of men and 
women who had for several years been 
cenducting classes for workers in their 
various local communities. The first 
executive board was composed of et 
least three women who had been ex- 
tremely active within the labor move- 
ment, one of these women had ‘been 
secretary of the educational depart- 
ment of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, the pioneer 
union in workers’ education in the 
United States. It is interesting to 
note that the local in the union that 
started workers’ classes in economics, 
h:story, and English was a Woman's 
Local, Local 25, and that the educa- 
tional activities of the union had far 
many years been sponsored by the 
active women members. The Work- 
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ers’ Education Bureau continued the 
policy of organizing classes in various 


- trade unions, of securing teachers for 


these classes, of developing labor 
Chautauquas, and mass meetings of a 
forum nature. However, the type of 
education sponsored by this organiza- 
tion, was, generally speaking, conserva- 
tive and according to the policies of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
There developed a series of ‘special 
educational groups of a more critical 
nature, adopting a policy of a more 
militant and aggressive note. Such ` 
classes were conducted by the Wom- 
an’s Trade Union Leegue in New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, by 
Brookwood Labor College, the full 
time institution for the education of a 
selected group of trade unionists, and 


' by the Philadelphia Labor College. 


There also arose the Bryn Mawr Sum- 
mer School for working women, the 
Southern Summer School for Working 
Women, Barnard Summer School, 
and the Wisconsin Summer School. 
These schools, though held on the 
premises of regular colleges, were’ pri- 
marily interested in developing and 
putting at the disposal of working 
women such facts and information as 
they would be unable to secure in the 
public school system of the communi- 
ties in which they lived. The organ- 
ization of the Affiliated Summer Schools 


` for Women in Industry, though not 


definitely affiliated with the trade 
union movement, nevertheless has de- 
veloped the policy of including in its 
student body at least a 50 per cent 
trade union group. 

The summer schools are: financed 
by private individuals and various or- 
ganizations including a number of 
local trade unions. ‘They are frankly 
liberal in their economic philosophy 


and make an effort to educate their 


women students in the facts of indus- 
try, the trends of economic.life and 
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the importance of trade union organ- 
ization for women. Undoubtedly, the 
affiliated summer schools have it 
within their power to become a great 
factor in trade union organization, by 
virtue of the educational facilities at 
their disposal. There are a number 
of subsidiary organizations that make 
an appeal to the woman worker, at- 
tempt to develop a certain amount of 
socjal consciousness within her, and 
make it necessary for her to see the im- 
portance of organization., The indus- 
trial department of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association has developed a 
vigorous educational program for the 
women workers in their industrial 
clubs, particularly in those industries 
and localities where the woman worker 
has had no contact with the trade union 
movement. This gives the newly in- 
ducted woman worker, in the textile 
industry of the South, an opportunity 
to sense the conflict, between the North 
arid the South, in terms of the twentieth 
century, a conflict arising out of a mi- 
grating industry to states where work- 
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ers are unorganized and poorly paid. 

The Communistic wing of workers’ 
education has been carried on by the 
Workers’ Schools in New York City, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles. These 
schools and classes are frankly propa- 
gandist in nature. They have given 
special courses in the economic prob- 
lems of women workers, in trade 
union organization tactics, and in in- 
ternational trade union movements. 

It would seem that the woman trade 
unionist has been very active in her 
organization, once she has been edu- 
cated to an appreciation of its im- 
portance. The difficulty lies in the 
fact that not enough working women 
have been educated to that apprecia- 
tion. The next census will undoubt- 
edly show a great increase in the num- 
ber of women gainfully employed. 
Will the American labor movement be- 
come aware of the necessity of organiz- 
ing these women? Will the women 
themselves achieve enough group con- 
sciousness to demand organization for 
themselves? 


The Economic Problems of Women 


- By Emma J. Horcemson, Pa.D. 
Associate Professor of Economics, Barnard College, Columbia University 


T advent of the machine age . 


roughly dated the passing of one 
social and economic order and the be- 
ginning of another that is still in the 
process of unfolding its peculiar and 
distinctive characteristics. Economic. 
po.itical, and social problems have pre- 
seated themselves with bewildering 
-rapidity, and have created an atmos- 
phere of stress and strain throughout 
ouz social life. One of the problems of 
mejor importance in this rapidly chang- 
ing order centers in the economic posi- 
ticn and function of women. 

As long as the satisfaction of human 
neads was a matter of household ac- 
tivity in which the whole family joined, 
wemen performed their share of pro- 


duztion in following the customary | 


division of labor between the sexes. 
Ne wholly satisfactory explanation of 
the basis for this divison of labor has 
yez been made, but a division of labor 
be=ween men and women seems to be 
deeply rooted in our cultural heritage. 
It raised no particular problem as long 
as the family was an economic unit and 
the home the chief locale of economic 
activity. In these -circumstances 
there was no difference in economic 
fur-ction between men and women, in 
thet they were jointly producers and 
comsumers. But when, one after an- 
other, the traditional family activities 
were taken out of the home, the func- 
tion of women in the home steadily lost 
its importance in production until it 


fell to a minimum, and emerged asso- 


ciated primarily with consumption. 
Production in the new economic order 
beeame fundamentally a matter of 
mcney-making, and it is still so largely 
in the hands of men that we roughly 


classify men as producers and women 
as consumers. 

The transition from the domestic 
system of industry to machine produc- 
ticn involved tremendous difficulties of 
adjustment for men, but for women ad- 
justments were particularly aggravated 
because of the conflict that arose, for ` 
the first time, between their peculiar 
responsibilities in childbearmg and 
child care, and their activity as pro- 
ducers. Owing to the productive 
power of the-machine it has been pos- 
sible for the great majority of women 
to confine themselves to the now minor 
productive work of the home, and the 
major problem of spending the income 
that men wage-earners provide. In 
these circumstances, it is inevitable 
that a special emphasis should be put 
upon a division of function between 
men and women in which it seems 
“natural” for men alone to be the pro- 
ducers. As long as women are not 
needed in production, they should 
give—-so public opinion holds—their 
attention to such family matters as 
have always been their concern, and to 
the development of their new rôle as 
consumers. Their increased leisure 
may be spent in a variety of forms of a 
non-economic character. 


WAGE-EARNING WOMEN 


There have always been some women, 
however, who have had to seek gainful 
employment outside the home. In the 
lowest income group, the earnings of 
men have been insufficient to support 
their wives and daughters. Since 
1880, when the census began to record 
separately the number of men and 
women gainfully employed, the steadily 
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increasing number of women working 
for money has Been a matter of general 
interest and concern. Later and more 
detailed data indicate that wage-earn- 
ing women, as a rule, come from classes 
where the economic pressure is gréat~ 
est, and that they are likely to seek em- 
ployment in the largest number in the 
years preceding marriage. The most 
recent data, however, are noteworthy 
in that they show an increased tend- 
ency towards the employment of mar- 
ried women. 

The trend of women’s gainful em- 
ployment has been running counter to 
the general assumption that men are 
the “natural” breadwinners in the 
present economic order. The result 
has been that the economic opportuni- 
ties for women have been circumscribed 
in a variety of ways of which only a 
few of the more important need be men- 
tioned. 


RESTRICTION AND OPPOSITION TO 
Women IN GAINFUL EMPLOYMENT 


In the first place, young women have 
been even more restricted than young 
men in their choice of occupation. 
When gainful occupation is regarded as 
a temporary experience, the tendency is 
to take anything that offers itself that 
one can slip into, without wasting time 
or money in learning. Hence the situ- 
ation that is found in industry or in 
clerical work, where women and girls 
fill the ranks of unskilled workers, The 
extreme subdivision of labor which 
characterizes industrial processes to- 
day presents a most engaging oppor- 
tunity for the untrained worker and 
for the temporary worker. Since 
many men and boys are found in sim- 
ilar positions, there is, in consequence, a 
division of labor not strictly speaking 
along sex lines, but if we consider in- 
dustrial occupations as a whole, a very 
distinct line separates the skilled posi- 
tions from the unskilled, and the former 
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are almost exclusively filled by men 
while the latter are filled by women, 
girls, and the lowest ranks of male 
labor. 

In the second place, women are paid 
less than men. . This is partly because 
of their youth and the subordinate posi- 
tions they hold, but it is also in part the 
result of assigning less importance to 
women than to men as wage-earners. 
Recognition is tardy of the fact that 
not infrequently women have others 
who are partially or entirely dependent 
upon them. Their bargaining power 
in these circumstances is at a minimum. 
Trade unionism has made little head- 
way among women, largely due, I be- 
lieve, to the expectation that they were 
not in industry to stay, and to the lack 
of willingness among men in the organ- 
ized labor movement to accept women 
as fellow workers. They have pre- 
ferred to regard them as “queens of the 
home.” 

In professional work likewise, there 
is found a division which assigns the 
subordinate and less well paid work to 
women. ` Even in such a field as teach- 
ing, the executive positions are usually 
filled by men although the large major- 
ity of teachers are women. In the field 
of medicine and its allied field nursing, 
the men predominate in the former, 
while women fill the positions in the 
subordinate work. It is not unusual 
to have the appointment of women to 
high salaried positions opposed on the 
ground that the salary should go to a 
man, it being too high for a woman. 
There runs throughout the field of em- 
ployment the attitude that men have 
the actual as well as the legal economic 
responsibilities of the home upon their 
shoulders, and that they have, there- 
fore, a vested right in higher wages 
than women and a vested interest in 
every income of any size. 

It is against a current of this sort 
that women must push in entering the 
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fizid of gainful employment. They 
have to contend not only with tke 
d-fficulties of the work itself, but also 
with the difficulty of establishing their 
ræht to be there at all. The pressure 
ot the opposition increases the higher 
one goes in the social classes. Grudg- 
irgly a place in the economic world is 
g-ven to those women and girls who 
must support themselves, and: perhaps 
o-hers because “natural” male support 
is lacking, but there is strong feeling 
against those who do not have to work 
o2 the ground that they are taking 
work from those who need it. On a 
strictly economic basis there is’ prob- 
ably ground for this opposition, since 
the extent of chronic unemployment 
irdicates an insufficiency of positions. 

The seasonal character of industry, 


particularly where women are em- 


p oyed, makes the workers very jealous 
o: the opportunity to work that comes 
fcr only part of the year. In the pro- 
fessional fields likewise, the “unnai- 
uzal”? competition of women is not 
Icoked upon with favor by the men who 
regard the professions as their own pre- 
serves. While women have succeeded 
ir getting the training somewhere for 
every type of work, a perhaps greater 
obstacle exists in the lack of profes- 
sional recognition. Professional so- 
cæties are closed in some cases, in 
ozhers the membership is so largeky 
made up of men that it functions as a 
man’s organization. There is no ae- 
ceptance of women as intellectual 
equals, and, generally speaking, men 
ave not interested in talking with 
women as they would with men on in- 
tellectual topics. In short, it may be 
ssid that the general assumption that 
woman's “vocation”? is housekeepirg 
aad home-making strongly colors the 
consideration of women’s gainful em- 
ployment, and although their occupa- 
tional progress is modifying this point 
point of view, it is still dominant in our 
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attitude toward women’s economic 
problems as wage-earners. 


MARRIED WOMEN IN EMPLOYMENT 


At the present time while gainfully 
employed women are drawn largely 
from the unmarried, the problem has 
received fresh emphasis in the growing 
proportion of married women at work. 
This obviously opposes in a peculiar 
way the convention that men are the 
“natural” breadwinners. Concern for 
the welfare of the family—or pos- 
sibly concern for safeguarding the eco- 
nomic priority of men—is aroused with 
renewed intensity. So strong is the 
prejudice against the employment of 
married women that many such women 
seeking employment retain their maiden 
names—a larger number, by far, than 
would be found in the “Lucy Stone 
League.” In certain instances, as in 
public school teaching, a spirited cam- 
paign has been necessary to change the 
ruling that automatically terminated 
the’ service of a woman in the public 


_ schools when she married. The pub- 


licity that is given to the question of 
“marriage and career,” and, from an- 
other angle, to “marriage or career,” 
is further evidence of the interest that 
the general public takes in the matter 
of women’s gainful employment. 

Not a little apprehension exists that 
economic freedom for women and es- 
pecially for married wamen involves 
the breakup of the family. Alarmists 
already point out the connection be- 
tween the divorce rate and the era of 
women’s economic frezdom. There 
are not a few also who look upon hus- 
bands as held in the home only by the 
legal responsibility of supporting their 
wife and children. They fear that 
were women given unrestricted free- 
dom to follow an occupation that men 
would impose upon them to the extent 
even of abandoning work and looking 
to their wives for support. This would 
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be an obviously undesirable reversal of 
the present situation with no excuse of 
comparable character. 

Moreover, what of the effect of gain- 
ful employment upon the birthrate? 
Or upon the welfare of children? Ob- 
viously new problems of vital social 
concern arise in these circumstances. 

Another issue of this tendency 
touches upcn the permanency of gain- 
ful employment for women. If mar- 
riage were rot to terminate a woman’s 
economic independence, should we not 
modify the vocational attitude of the 
single woman in substantial ways? 
Especially among women in profes- 
sional work we find many individuals 
who put time, energy, and money into 
training that is to prepare them for a 
career that they do not expect to aban- 
don when they marry. One finds 
many instances in the present genera- 
tion of college girls of interest in the 
combination of gainful work and family 
life. Many of them are actually mak- 
ing the experiment and in the face of 
great obstacles. In the classes where 
economic pressure is not as heavy as in 
the wage-earning groups there is de- 
veloping a philosophy of economic in- 
dependence. This is frequently found 
in women who are doing work which 
they enjoy, and who have had sufficient 
experience in economic independence 
to appreciate a certain kind of freedom 
that comes with it. The longer a 
woman has worked in professional 
fields before she has married the more 
likely it is that she will continue to work 
afterwards. Inthe lowerincome groups 
choice is more restricted. The married 
woman who works in a factory is more 
likely to be forced to do so because of 
her husband’s inadequate earnings. 


Economic Posrrion or WOMEN 


Attending the occupational progress 
of women there are found other indica- 
tions of a more positive attitude on the 
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part of women toward their economic 
position, indications that they are be- 
ginning to regard themselves more 
seriously as producers. For mstance, 
the demand for equal pay for equal 
work, for rates of pay based on work 
performance and regardless of the sex of 
the worker. There is, also, the recent 
opposition to protective legislation for 
women only—the demand that it apply 
to all workers, a demand that also dis- 
regards sex in setting standards of 
working conditions. This has forced a 
revaluation of discriminatory legisla- 
tion in the light of its effect upon wom- 
en’s economic opportunity. 

The economic problems of women 
today cannot be considered apart from 
the changes that the past century has 
brought in her social position in other 
respects. At the opening of the last 
century the personality of women was 
dominated by that of men in private 
and public life. A married woman had 
no right to her property nor to her earn- 
ings. She could not make a contract. 
Her husband was responsible for her 
debts. He was legally required to 
support her. Her economic status was 
essentially that of a child. 

The formal education of girls was 
sharply differentiated from that of 
boys. It was based upon the assump- 
tion of the difference in the rôle and 
function of women both at home and 
in the community. Her intellectual 
capacities were either denied or dis- 
counted in emphasis upon an emotional 
development patterned upon what was 
supposed to be women’s real and pe- 
culiar nature. In the early extension 
of political enfranchisement women 
were not included. The duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship were re- 
garded as primarily the prerogatives of 
men. Her political views and inter- 
ests, even when it was assumed that 
she had any, were taken care of by the 
votes of men. 
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These circumstances are familiar gs 
the setting of the feminist movement 
as an organized effort to gain for women 
freedom of educational choice and op- 
portunity, political enfranchisement, 
and -some modification of the subsez- 
v:ent position held by the wife in tke 
femily relationship. Although obscured 
by the appearance of a struggle to paz- 
tern the conduct of women upon thet 
of men, the essence of “the women's 
movement” has been the assertion of 
the right of women as individual human 
baings to realize their varied interests 
and capacities in -an atmosphere of 
freedom from the barriers of assumed 
sex differences. 

Viewed with the historical perspec- 
tive of the general change in the posi- 
tion of women, the economic problems 
of women take on a peculiar signifi- 
cance, Economic opportunity is be- 
g-nning to have the emphasis that edu- 
cation and suffrage have received. ~ It 
irvolves consideration not only of tke 
problems of that group of women who, 
uader obvious economic pressure, must 
work whether they want to or not, but 
a.so of other women who are adding to 
the family income to maintain or to 
reise their standard of living where the 
standard is already well above the 
minimum. Yet others are urged by a 
chear conviction of economic independ- 
ence as the foundation of responsible 
adult life. Out of this situation there 
aze emerging conflicting theories of 
what the economic status of women 
should be just as, in former times, there 
have been conflicting theories of what 
women’s educational opportunities 
should be, or of what their political 
status should be. The real clash of 
these opposing theories is in the gainful 
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employment of women after they are 
married. And this, I believe, is the 
heart of the economic problems of em- 
ployed women today. Sp long as mar- - 
riage is regarded as an alternative to 
gainful employment, so long must 
women find their economic opportunity 
restricted and subordinated to what is 
regarded as their real “vocation.” 
There is, then, a special importance to 
be attached to the fact that some 
women, though few in number, are ex- 
perimenting with the combination of 
marriage and career, that unmarried 
women, too, are beginning to plan their 
future to include both marriage and a 
“job,” —refusing to consider them as 
alternative. 

Questions of far-reaching import are 
involved in this economic situation. 
Economic independence and economic 
freedom for women imply profound: 
changes in the social and psychological 
relationships of: men and women. 
They imply a profound change in the 
attitude of women toward themselves. 
Without doubt, more difficult adjust- 
ments are involved than have attended 
other phases, of women’s progress, al- 
though, in a sense, they are the fruition 
of the success with which women have 
attained earlier stages in freedom. 
What the outcome will be no one can 
say. The conservatively minded will 
continue to view the situation with 
alarm, the more radically disposed with 
hope and confidence. Meanwhile in- 
valuable work ‘there is to be done in 
extending the frontiers of our. knowl- 
edge and understanding, in the open- 
minded patient examination of a mass 
of complicated data on which inter- 
pretation and evaluation of women’ S 
economic problems depend. 
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HERE is an admitted lack of 
factual material on the economic 
status of women at the higher occu- 
pational levels. How much do they 
earn? With what success, measured 
in earnings, are they venturing into 
the “newer” occupations for women? 
How important is work experience as 
a factor in earnings? Do college- 
_ trained women receive higher salaries 
than others? - Answers to these ques- 
tions, and many more which suggest 
themselves, are as yet in the realm of 
conjecture. r 
To meet this need for quantitative 
data on the status of women in business 
and professional work, a coöperative 
study was launched a little-more than 
two years ago by the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research at the University of 
Michigan and the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, an organization of approxi- 
mately 50,000 women in forty-seven 
different states. The Bureau of Bus- 
iness Research has assumed respon- 
sibility for financing and directing the 
investigation, and the Federation has 
made available the data through the 
use of questionnaires distributed among 
its membership. As the study has not 
yet been completed, the results pre- 
sented here must be considered in the 
nature of a preliminary report. A 
complete analysis of the data will 
appear shortly as one of a series of 


Michigan Business Studies, published 
by the University of Michigan. Here 
we must content ourselves with a 
necessarily brief discussion of some of 
the more significant causal factors in 
earnings of business and professional 
women, 

The methods used in making the 
study are of concern here only as 
they furnish a basis for evaluating the 
results. The investigation was based 
upon an eight-page questionnaire sent 
to the entire membership of the Fed- 
eration; 46,760 blanks were distrib- 
uted through 813 local clubs, of which 
number 14,073, or 30 per cent, were 
filled out in sufficient detail to be 
usable. It is necessary to bear in 
mind the limitations of data assembled 
by means of a questionnaire, even when 
secured under conditions as favorable 
as in the present situation. Persons 
who voluntarily answer a questionnaire 
constitute a selected group, although 
the exact basis of selection is not 
certain. Loyalty to the Federation, 
interest in the problem under investi- 
gation, facility in filling out question- 
naires, are certainly among the obvious 
influences. As a selective factor, occu- 
pation engaged in was in this case 
apparently of relatively little im- 
portance, for the distribution of occu- 
pations in the group of 14,073, who 
returned their questionnaires, varied 
only very slightly from occupational 
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distribution of the entire Federation. 
Aster careful comparison with the 
federal census of occupations, it seems 
fair to say that the group under inves- 
tigation is a representative cross- 
section of women’s work, exclusive of 
manual occupations. 

: Interest in a study of this sort nat- 
urally centers around earnings as a 
mzasure of success. “Earnings” were 
here taken to mean returns from major, 
full-time occupation, whether in the 
foem of salary or net business earnings 
(as defined in directions for fillmg in 
the questionnaire). Among the per- 
scmal-history items associated with 
ecrnings, which have been analyzed, ara 
occupation—taken individually and 
also grouped by fields of employment 
ard types of work-—experience, age, 
pepulation of the city or town where 
enployed, marital status, responsi- 
bility for dependents, and education. 
O? these, probably the most important 
single relationship to be considered is 
that of occupation to earnings. Tha 
w.de range of occupations represented 
in the present study, however, makes 
it impossible, within the limits of this 
article, to consider occupations in- 
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dividually. In the 14,073 question- 
naires returned, there were listed no 
less than 6,448 different combinations 
of jobs and employers. We shall, 
therefore, confine our discussion here 
to a comparison of earnings by occu- 
pational groups, first, when other 
influences are not taken into considera- 
tion, and second, when certain of these 
other possible causal factors in earnings 
are controlled. 


EARNINGS OF Business AyD PRorss- 
SIONAL Women BY OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUPS 


A dual scheme of classification for 
occupations was used in the study. 
First, occupations were divided into 
eight groups on the basis of field of 
employment—that is, the nature of 
the business, industry or organization 
where the work was carried on; then 
they were regrouped according to the 
nature of the work itself, as clerical, 
sales, personnel, and so an. An illus- 
tration will make clear the difference 
between the two groupings. Under 
the first scheme, physicians would be 
classified under Education if in public 
school work, under. Government if 


TABLE I-—Comparison oF EARNINGS AND Experience py FreLns or EMPLOYMENT 


Per Cent) Median 


S f * ie 

Jield of Empl a Number | Per Cent ene Earning | Experi- 

KERS pier? of Cases | of Total $3,000 | ence in 
and Over| Years 
Commerce. ........6-. 4,743 35.7 8.2 13.7 
Education. ......, ae., 3,088 23,2 3.7 13.3 
Meanufacture.......... 1,922 14.4 7.2 14.4 
Government.......... 1,194 9.0 5.3 14.8 
Ppofessional........... 1,021 Tt 11.8 12.5 
Semi-public t......... ' 831 6.2 -7.3 14.6 
T-ansportation........ 448 3.4 2.3 12.8 
Primary production... .| . 55 4 10.4 13.2 
Irformation missing ... TTE Jl esras 6.9 13.8 
Totals sic ieeieesan 14,073 100.0 | $1,218 6.7 13.7 


* Figured on $100 class intervals. 
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connected with a city health depart- 
ment, and under Professional if, en- 
gaged in private medical practice. In 
the second scheme, where the basis of 
classification is type of work, all 
physicians would be grouped together 
with other health workers under Health. 
If interest centers in comparison of 
opportunities in different fields of 
employment, the first grouping is used; 
but if one is concerned primarily with 
the job itself, or kinds of work, then 
the second is more significant. 
Classification by fields of employ- 
ment reveals a marked concentration 
in commerce, education, and manu- 
facture (Table I). Approximately one- 
third of the total number of women 
represented are in commerce; and 


commerce, education, and manufacture 
together command the services of 
9,753, or 73.3 per cent of the total. 
With the exception of primary pro- 
duction, however, the other groups are 
probably sufficiently large to show 
definite tendencies. 

There is a marked difference in 
range of earnings in these different 
fields. If one compares the spread 
of earnings of the middle 50 per cent 
of cases in each field of employment 
(that is, the difference between @,, the 
25th percentile, and Q;, the ‘5th 
percentile), it appears that the range of 
earnings for women in transportation, 
commerce, education, and manufacture, 
is noticeably lower than for those 
engaged in government or professional 


TABLE Ji—Compartson or EARNINGS AND EXPERIENCE BY Types or Work 


Number | Per Cent 


ee  iettiiahett | SrA eHtthintahiel i 


Earning | Experi- 
Type of Work of Cases | of Total $3,000 ao in 
Qı Median Qs jand Over| Years 
Clerical... anenun 5,862 42.8 $1,161 $1,467 $1,880 2.6 12.4 
Teaching. . 2,689 19.7 1,253 1,557 1,965 4.0 13,6 
Sales and publicity . 1,469 10.8 1,019 1,531 2,220 15.2 16.4 
Health cise, sen a ey ais 894 6.5 1,382 1,836 2,418 14.1 13.3 
Financial Gi 609 4,5 1,511 1,864 2,498 [° 17.7 16.9 
Production and planning 463 8.4 968 1,295 1,870 8.3 15.5 
Food, living and per- 
sonal service.. ...... 418 8.1 1,219 1,860 2,494, 13.7 13.8 
Welfare. ..........0-- $15 2.3 1,664 1,911 2,434 7.0 15.6 
Library gs ok Ve ovas oe 205 1.5 1,230 1,621 2,458 5.5 16.2 
Legal and Drotectisk:= 182 1.8 1,356 1,843 2,517 18.2 14.9 
Editorial. ........+... 168 1.2 1,192 1,564 2,030 7.7 13.4 
Purchasing........... 141 1.0 1,061 1,368 1,888 5.8 18.3 
Research.......-....- 80 6 1,550 1,906 2,225 5.1 10.8 
Personnel............. 5 5 1,690 2,066 2,662 21.6 16.5 
Service. ... 2.0.0 reen 45 3 2,012 2,483 2,975 24, 4 17.8 
Professional, not else- 
where classified...... 34 8 1,025 1,350 2,017 6.7 12.9 
Religious... a... unanenn. 18 1,000 1,275 1,900 18.8 
Administrative, not else- 
where classified...... 12 1 1,575 3,025 4,225 54.5 15.0 
Amusements.......... 7 OF 4) TITE tse ETTI 
Political:..ievseceticwss 2 T aneen T eee. E aoia ET EP 
Information missing S85 Il raik 1,062 1,515 2,046 10.8 19.5 
DOI oe aeiia 14,073 100.0 | $1,213 | $1,548 | $2,038 6.7 13.7 


Earnings * Per Cent] Median 





* Figured on $100 class intervals. 
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‘work, or in semi-public organizations, 
which include civic, eleemosynary, and 
fraternal groups. -The low range =n 
transportation may be explained by 
the high percentage of telephone opera- 
tors and clerical workers included :n 
the group. The range in commerce 
aad manufacture is also considerab_y 
lowered by the inclusion of large num- 
bers of clerical workers. This does 
not apply, however, to education. 
Furthermore, if one turns from middle 
range to upper extremes, the compari- 
son is even more distinctly to the 
disadvantage of education, for in the 
letter only 3.7 per cent of the grocp 
aze earning over *$3,000, whereas, in 
commerce and manufacture, the per- 
contages of ‘earnings over $3,000 aze 
8.2 and 7.2 respectively. In other 
words, the apparent chances of high 
financial rewards in commerce ard 
manufacture are approximately twice 
as great as in education. 

The highest central range in earnings 
im any group is to be found in semi- 
_ public organizations.- Here the middle 
59 per cent of the total number are 
earning between $1,529 and $2,269. 
This is due in part to the fact that there 
are relatively few clerical workers in 
tae group. By contrast,.the profes- 
sonal group includes not only in- 
dependent professional workers, such 
as physicians, lawyers, and architects, 
but also their office assistants. Simi- 
larly in government service, clerical 
workers are fairly numerous, tending to 
lower the earnings range. As one 
might expect, government servize 
seems to offer relatively slight prospects 
of high returns. | 


Earnines or Busness AND PROFES- 
SIONAL WomEN BY Types or WORE 

A more significant analysis is se- 
cured by a comparison of numerical 


concentration and earnings in different 
types of work (Table IT). Of the total 
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group under investigation, 5,862 or 
42.8 per cent were engaged in clerical 
work, and 2,689 or 19.7 per cent in 
teaching. Of twenty different types 
of work, four—namely, clerical, teach- 
ing, sales and publicity, and health 
work—command the services of 10,914 
or 79.8 per cent of all those reporting. 
Among the types of work where the 
range of earnings of the middle 50 per 
cent of the cases is particularly narrow, 
we find clerical: work and teaching. 
On the other hand, a ralatively wide 
spread is found in food, living,. and . 
personal service, library work, and 
sales and publicity. Again, the per- 
centages of earnings in excess of $3,000 
are low in clerical work, teaching, and 
purchasing, in contrast to high per- 
centages in legal and protective, finan- 
cial, and sales and publicity work. 


Revation or EARNINGS TO 
i EXPERIENCES 


Before drawing conclusions, how- 
ever, the reader should examine the 
last column in Table If, which indi- 
cates median experience in years. 
Experience, it will be seen, varies 
widely between groups, from a median 
of 10.3 years in research to 18.8 years 
in religious work. How much of the 
variation in earnings is due to difference 
in experience? Will occupations main- 
tain independent earnings curves when 
experience is controlled? 

To, answer these questions. each 
cccupational group has been divided 
into five-year experience groups and 
median earnings figured for each 
experience interval (Table III). Earn- 


= ings were here distributed on a $200 


interval instead of the $100 interval 
used in Tables I and IT, which explains 
the lack of agreement between median 
earnings in these tables. When these 
curves of median earnings in different 
types of work are plotted, certain rather 
definite tendencies are revealed. First, 
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there is a general tendency for earnings 
to rise with experience up to aboui 
thirty years of experience and then to 
maintain a plateau, or decline. Second, 
there is a wide difference in initial 
sa_aries in various types of work. 
Third, types of work which have high 
beginning salaries maintain a generally 
high level throughout. Fourth, ir 
types of work where the limits of 
eaznings are determined more by 
individual initiative.and ability than 
by salary schedules, such as selling. 
law or medicine, earnings are low at 
the start, but rise with experience tc 
greater heights than in salaried occu- 
pations. 


SIZE or THE Ciry or Town IN 
RELATION TO EARNINGS 


As might be expected, earnings vary 


directly with the size of the city or 
town where the occupation is carried 


on. Although Table IV shows only’ 
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comparison of earnings in different 
types of work by educational levels. 
From this table it appears: First, that 
for the total group the better educated 
women are earning moze despite a 
smaller number of years’ experience. 
Second, that this condition exists in 
practically all types of work. In other 
words, the better educated women are 
in all types of work receiving the high- 
est financial returns in those fields. 
Educational concentration varies 
characteristically in different types of 
work. This is apparent from a com- 
parison of the percentage distribution 
by educational levels for the total group 
with that of the different kinds of 
werk. Of the total group, 11.2 per 
cent are at the grade school level, 49.4 


` per cent have attended or graduated 


from high school, 12.6 per cent have 
attended normal school, 14.2 per cent 
have attended college, but have not 
graduated, and 12.6 per cent hold 


TABLE IV—Retarion or POPULATION TO EARNINGS 





Infor- Less 2 500- 
mation | than 4 999 
Missing | 2,500 i 


M | HEINE | 2S a a aa 


1,055 | 1,853 | 2,484 
$1,252 | $1,295 | $1,345 


9,969 


Number of cases. . 5 
MecCian earnings * 


* Figured on $200 intervals. 


the population distribution for the 
total group, the same general tendency 
for earnings to increase with size of 
plaze holds for each different type of 
work. 


EARNINGS IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
Work BY EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 


In comparing earnings in different 
kinds of work (Table IT), one important 
causative factor, namely possible differ- 
enc2s in education of persons engaged 
in these occupations, was not con- 
sidered. Table V makes possible a 


5,000- 10,000- 
24,999 


Population 


25,000- | 50,000- | 100,000-| 29,000 


Totals 
49,999 | 99,999 | 249,999 | and 


Over 
3,219 | 1,969! 1,454] 1,121 913 | 14,073 
$1,486 | $1,748 | $1,824 | $1,935 | $2,151 | $1,526 
B.A. or advanced degrees. Comparing 


these total group percentages with 
those for different fields, interesting 
variations appear. There is, for in- 
stance, a noticeable concentration of 
women of only high schocl education 
in clerical and financial work. Teach- 
ing, on the other hand, claims a high 
percentage of college graduates, non- 
graduates, and normal school women. 
Sales and publicity, production and 
planning, and purchasing, include con- 
siderably higher proportions of women 
at the grade school level. 
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From Table V it is apparent that in 
erery field of work the college woman 
is earning more than the non-college 
woman. But is she venturing into 
those fields where chances of high 
financial rewards are greatest? ‘Of the 
1,725 college women giving necessary 
‘information, 55.5 per cent are engaged 
ix teaching, 11.8 per cent in clerical 
work, and 6.3 per cent in welfare work. 
Of these, only the last offers, relatively 
speaking, much remunerative promise. 
(See Table I.) 

Seventy per cent of the college group 
are in the employ of educational, social, 
or welfare organizations. Why? A 
variety of possible explanations suggest 
themselves. Is the college woman 
financially more nearly able to dis- 
regard monetary considerations than 
women at lower educational levels? 
Is the question of financial rewards of 
less significance to her than the inher- 
ent satisfactions of the work itself? 
May it be that the college woman is 


. wore susceptible to the influence of- 


traditional respectability surrounding 
certain occupations such as teaching 
and social work? Or is the matter of 
ease of securing employment a con- 
trolling factor? The question of causa- 
tive factors deserves consideration. 


SUMMARY 


The earnings of 14,073 business and 
professional women have been analyzed 
in an attempt to isolate some of the 
factors influencing earnings. From 
this analysis the followimg conclusions 
have been drawn: 

(1) Earnings vary widely in the 
different fields of employment. Median 
earnings are apparently lowest -in the 
fizlds of commerce and transportation 
and highest in government service and 
im civic, eleemosynary, and fraternal 
organizations (grouped ‘here under 
““semi-public”’}. Chances of high ñ- 
nancial rewards seem best in inde- 
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pendent professional work; commerce, 
manufacture, and semi-public organ- 
izations, and poorest in transportation 
and education.’ : 

(2) Type of work done is a more 
significant basis for comparing earnings 
than field of employmen:, for interest 
is centered in the occupation itself 
rather than in the place of work or 
nature of employer’s business. The 
largest single group is the clerical 
workers, which includes 5,862 or 42.8 
per cent of the total. There are, how- 
ever, more than 500 women in each of 
the following kinds of work: clerical, - 
teaching, sales and publicity, health, - 
and finance. Median earnings are 
higher in health and financial work 
than in teaching, clerical, or sales and 
publicity work. Furthermore, the per- 
centages of women earning $3,000 or 
more in clerical work and teaching are 
relatively small—2.6 per cent and 4.0 
per cent respectively. 

(3) In each type of work, earnings 
vary with years of experience. In 
general, earnings increase with ex- 


perience up to approximately thirty 


years of work and then decline. Median 
earnings of women with less than five 
years experience are lowest in produc- 
tion and planning, sales and publicity, 
and clerical work. They are highest in 
the following groups: Welfare, legal and 
protective work, finance, and food, 
living and personal service. Earnings ` 
after twenty years'of experience are 
highest for these same groups. 

(4) Median earnings vary directly 
with population of towns where the 
women are working. How much of 
this variation is due to differences in 
cost of living, and how much to other 
selective factors, it is difficult to say. 
In types of work where the number of 
cases is sufficiently large to warrant - 
conclusions, there are wide differences 


. in earnings between large and small 


population centers. This is particu- 
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larly true cf legal and protective and 
financial workers. ` For clerical work- 
ers, on the other hand, earnings vary 
relatively little according to the size of 
the community. 

(5) Almost without exception, 
median earnings increase with the 
amount of education received. College 
graduates are the most highly paid 
group in every type of work except 
research. This exception can probably 


be explained either by the small num- 
ber of cases or by the lower experience 


median of college women in the re- 


search group. It seems, therefore, 
that where college women venture they 
succeed. But so far they tend to con- 
centrate in teaching, where salaries are 
relatively low. Seventy per cent of 
the college group are in the employ of 
educational, social, or welfare or- 
ganizations, 


Women as College Teachers 
By Marion O. HAWTHORNE, Pu.D. 


Assistant Professor, School of Education, Northwestern University 


bs Verena properly trained have 
long been recognized in this 
cointry, and in others as well, as the 
most desirable teachers of- children in 
the elementary schools. They have 
also taken their place in the secondary 
schools, and outnumber the men as 
teachers there. However, in the field of 
cokege teaching, they have not been 
widely accepted, nor uniformly recog- 
nized and advanced. They seem ta 
decrease in number from the elemen- 
tary schools to and through the insti- 
tutions of higher learning, giving the 
impression that while they are accept- 
able as teachers in the elementary and 
secondary schools, they are less accept- 
able, or not at all acceptable as teach- 
ers in colleges and universities. Insti- 
tutions of higher education have not 
seemed to hold much promise in the 
past for.women who desire to prepare 
. for and advance in that field of teach- 
ing. 

The question as to the teaching 
opportunities- for women in colleges 
anc. universities gave rise to a study of 
the present professional status of col- 
lege women teachers, including an 
inv2stigation of their academic and 
professional training, the fields in 
which they teach, their salaries and 
incomes and their prospects for pro- 
mozion and advancement. This arti- 
cle presents only the most important 
fncings of the study, and the material 
inckided here constitutes only a par- 
‘tial treatment of all the data received 
and: tabulated. One hundred and 
twenty-two. of the 193 institutions be- 
longing to, or approved by the Ameri- 
2an Association of Universities, are 


represented by the 844 women who 
responded. to the questionnaire cir- 
culated. Women’s colleges, state uni- 
versities and small denominational 
colleges, comprise the list of institu- 
tions from which replies were received. 


AcaDEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL TRAIN- 
ING IN COMPARISON WITH RANK 


One index to the status of women 
college teachers is to be found in their 
academic and professional training. 
Table I shows the percentage of women 
in each rank, and the percentage within 
each rank holding each of five degrees, 
holding certificates, and holding no 
degrees. The degree indicated in each 
case is the highest degree held. 

According to Table I nearly half of 
the women reporting (43.3 per cent) 
hold no higher degree than a master’s, 
and the percentage holding’ bachelor’s 
degrees is only 4.8 per cent less than 
the percentage holding Ph.D. degrees. 
The percentage holding M.D.’s, 
B.D.’s, or certificates, is in each case 
less than 5 per cent. 

A very small percentage of all the 
women reporting, 2.3 per cent, hold no 
degrees. -These women are found 
chiefly in the rank of Full Professor or 
in administrative positions, and in - 
practically every case have been teach- 
ing many years, advancing to their 
position by virtue of their experience 
and productive scholarship. Some of 
this number of women holding no 
degrees can be accounted for by the 
fact. that they have had special kinds 
of training for such work as music, art, 
physical education, and the like, for 
which they have not received degrees. ` 
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TABLE I—Tue Percentages or Women Tracgers in Face or Srx RANKS AND ADMINISTRATOR 
IN 122 HIGHER INSTITUTIONS, AND THE Percentage wrrain Hace Rang Honore Eac 
or Five Decrees, Hotorne Certiricatres, AND Hororna No DEGREES 














| Certif- No 
Rank | Ph.D. | M.A. | M.D B.A. icato B.D. Degree 
Per Per Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent | Cent | Cent 
Professor. ......anauennarananne 18.70 | 53.14 | 29.74 | 2.53 | 10.12) .... 4.42 
Associate Professor............ 12.20 | 49.53 | 33.99 97 | 11.65 | 2.93 .97 
Assistant Professor............ 25.59 | 27.31 | 50.47 .92 | 17.13 | 2.31]... 1.39 
Instructor..............02000- 36.13 12.16 | 49.83 .66 | 33.66 66 | .66 2.00 
Assistant..............-....02- 3.42 3.44 | 55.17 | 18.79 | 27.58 i ns een ee 
Admimistrator................ $8.80 | 10.71 | 35.71 | ..... 42.87 : f 10.71 
Professor Emeritus. ........... .11 | 100.90 |... Pot tad.) ates Saved Wane p Gack 
No Pranks. aoe eel eo 106) och Sree E EE elec 1 ew ae. Sars 
seuas 28.08 | 43.30 1.50 | 28.20 | 1.10 | .02 2.30 
r equals .38. 
In so far as degrees represent steps more than one-third have had 


in training, a comparison of degrees 
earned with present rank held is signifi- 
cant. According to Table I the corre- 
lation between training and rank is low 
(.38), which implies, at least, that 
training leading to degrees has rela- 
tively little to do with advancement 
in the various college ranks, and that 
the acquisition of advanced degrees by 
women does not necessarily assure ad- 
vancement. 

Less than 20 per cent of all the women 
reporting are now working toward ad- 
vanced degrees, and most of these are 
found in the lower ranks where ad- 
vanced degrzes are considered essential 
to professioral advancement. The fact 
that the total number engaged in post- 
graduate study is 64.7 per cent of the 
total number having bachelor’s degrees 
indieates that the majority of women 
are working for no higher degree than 
the master’s. Only 14.7 per cent of 
the 844 women here involved have had 
foreign study. 

It is interesting to note that more 
than half of the women reporting 
have had teaching experience in 
elementary and high schools, and 


other types of professional experience, 
such as social service, research, or 
business. 


Erwins ix Waircu Women TEACH 


Women are found to be teaching in 
practically every academic field, and 
in many professional branches as 
well. Table II presents the list of 
departments in which the 834 women 
answering this question were teaching, 
and the number teaching in each de- 
partment. From the summary it is 
seen that 41.39 per cent teach lan- 
guages and social sciences, that is, 
English, Modern Language, and the 
Classics, History, Sociology, Psychol- 
ogy, and, Philosophy; 40.79 per cent 
offer professional courses—Home Eco- 
nomics, Agriculture, Journalism, Phys- 
ical Education, and Education, Speech, 
Music, and Art; 16.78 per cent teach 
the sciences—Physics, Chemistry, 
Geology, Zotlogy, Botany, and Biol- 
ogy. A very small group (.59 per 
cent) were listed as miscellaneous, 
since the courses they were teaching 
seemed not to fall in any of the above 
classifications. 
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TABLE Ui—Txe Departments 1x Waica 334 


"Nomen TEACH IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES here between 
AND THE NUMBER IN BACH DEPARTMENT 





TModern Languages.............4. 102 
Home Economics. ...........0004- 92 
Physical Education. .............. 77 
BduiCation oa) asee a 58 
DUBE ea oh Sk Mak ate Ge ooh 40 
Tfathematics............0.00 00a es 36 
Chemistry «6s vous ene cee ve dona’ 84 
AIE aoo r E SNE Bae 29 
Psychology and Philosophy........ 29 
Latin and Greek. ...........--205 27 
Economies and Political Science. ... 27 
Medicine and Pharmacy........... 24 
Pia EOT e as etc cso mine tea EE 24 
Piolo 26 c.accdt scarce areeeeus hes 22 
IRA a a cies Scena oun GAGS T 17 
PiQUAny od aaee Ree RAS 15 
Sociology ........0ceececeee reece 12 
Library Science... .............-- 12 
ala a hic ada haieatiak aie E E E Il 
POCO G: a5) once tet eases 8 
Eiblical Literature and Religious 
Education: iasweSeusare el hae 7 
Fhysics and Astronomy........... 7 
Eusiness Administration........... 6 
Fhysiology and Hygiene EEEE ET 6 
Miscellaneous.. .... Fae fe suet anata teas 5 
Geology és. cusstadina T oe 3 
Journalism. EAEE E T Gow ion @ 2 


Summary: Number and Percentage in Varicus 
Fields 





SALARY AND INCOME 


The distribution, of salaries in each 
. oœ the five ranks, and among Ad- 
ministrators, is presented in Table ITI. 
The salaries are found to range from 
€500-to $6,999 per year. The actual 
amount of salaries cannot be ascer- 
tained from Table ITI, as salaries are 
given in this table by $500 intervals. 
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However, a correlation of .64 is noted 
rank and salary. The 
median salary paid Full Professors is 
$421 more than the median salary 
paid Associate Professors, $940 more 
than the median salary of Assistant 
Professors, and $1,506 more than the 
median for Instructors. The median 
salary of Assistant Prafessors is only 
$525 less than the median for Associate 
Professors, and $565 more than the 
median for Instructars. In other 
words, 50 per cent of the Full Profes- 
sors, 88.3 per cent of the Associate 
Professors, 93 per cert of the As- 
sistant Professors, 99.3 per cent of the 
Instructors, and 95.8 per cent of the 
Assistants receive less than $3,500 
per year. l 

As indicated in Table IIT the correla- 
tion between rank and salary is found 
to be .64, the highest correlation 
found between any two sets of factors 
compared in this study. “The fact 
that salary scales for the various 
ranks are fixed within institutions is 
in large part responsible for this 
correlation. The range of salaries © 
shown in Table III shows that at least 
a small.percentage of women in the 
higher ranks receive salaries com- 
mensurate with their rank. 

Two hundred and -sixty-one, or 
20.9 per cent of the women covered 
in this present study augment their 
college salaries in various ways, such 
as teaching in summer schools, teach- 
ing evening and extension classes, 
tutoring, conducting correspondence 
courses, grading papers, giving private 
lessons—musie, art, and dramatics, 
and giving psychological tests. The 
field of writing and editing provides 
additional income for.a small percent- 
age, as do certain forms of recreational 
activities, such as camps, playground 
and gymnasium work. A few work as 
organists and choir dizectors, or as 
accompanists, and a small number 
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TABLE IlI-—-Tue DISTRIBUTION or SALARIES FROM $500 ro $6,999 IN 
Eac or Five RANKS AND AMONG ADMINISTRATORS 


Amount of Salary Professor ENN a ia Instructor | Assistant acre 
$6,500-6,999 ........ 1 
GOOG in ks eee aanns 2 
5,500.. renan sa aye 
D000 2 6.2 een ened 12 I 4, 
Ah 600 64.5 sche eras 10 4 7 es 
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-secure extra income as chaperones of 
college dormitories. Some resort to 
business enterprises for compensation, 
and a few conduct European tours 
during the summer months. A small 
percentage carry on research, do de- 
signing or practice medicine for ad- 
ditional income. 


CoMPARISON OF SALARIES OF MEN 
AND WOMEN IN THE COLLEGES 
REPRESENTED 


The majority of women reporting 
were unable to state whether or not 
their salaries were more than, less 
than,, or equal to the salaries of their 
male colleagues of the same rank. 
From those who could report on this 
question it was learned that the 
percentage of women in every rank, 
who receive more salary than their 
male colleagues, is so small as to be 
practically negligible. This condition 
would not be serious if women were 
paid salaries equal to the salaries 
paid their male colleagues of the same 
rank, but only 17.8 per cent of all the 


women reported that they shared 
equally with their male colleagues in 
the matter of salary. 

More than one-fourth of the women 
in every instructional rank and nearly 
one-half of the Administrators (46.4 
per cent) reported that they received 
less than their male colleagues. Ex- 
cept for Administrators, these facts 
are not sufficient, however, to justify 
the conclusion that women college 
teachers, as a rule, are paid less than 
their male colleagues of the same rank. 
Women Administrators are paid less, 
as a rule, than their male colleagues, 
and 46.4 per cent of the total number 
included in this study indicated this 
condition to be true in their case. 


Rank Status or Women COMPARED 
WITH RANK. Sratus or MEN 
COLLEAGUES 


Certain general observations were 
made concerning the rank status of 
men and women, as follows: (1) In the 
rank of Full Professor men outnumber 
women two to one; (2) chance for 
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achieving and holding the rank of 
Associate .Professor is practically the 
same for men and women; (8) women 
Assistant Professors outnumber men 
in the same rank by 23.2 per cent. 


The large percentage of women in this: 


rank may indicate that (a) it is com- 
paratively easy for women to attain 
the rank of Assistant Professor, but 
somewhat difficult to advance beyord 
it, (b) fewer men hold this rank, the 


tendency being for them to advance 
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70.8 per cent have held the rank of 
Assistant Professor, 43.6 per cent the 
rank of Instructor, and 10.6 per cent 
the rank of Assistant. Almost twice 
as many Associate Professors as Full 
Professors Have held the rank of 
Assistant Professor, while 12.5 per 
cent more Associate -Professors than 
Full Professors have been Instructors, 
and- 6.2 per cent more Associate 
Professors than Full Professors have 
been Assistants. 


TABLE IV—Tue Percentacs or Women 1N Eace Rang Wao 
Have Herp Facu or Five RANKS 
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beyond it more rapidly than womer, 
or even to begin at a higher rank; (4) 


women Instructors outnumber men 
Instructors by 21.5 per cent, probably 
for the same reasons as indicated in 
connection with the rank of Assistant 
Professor; (5) the percentage of women 
Assistants is 13.3 per cent larger than 
the percentage of men Assistants. 


. Promotions FROM RANK TO Rank. 


According to Table IV, 36.07 per 
cent of the Full Professors have held 
the rank of Associate Professor, 25.3 
per cent the rank of Assistant Professor, 
81.01 per cent*the rank of Instructor, 
4.4 per cent the rank of Assistant 
From these figures it appears that few 
Full Professors begin their teaching as 
Assistants, but that slightly less than 
one-third have held the rank of In- 
structor and slightly more than one- 
third the rank of Associate Professor. 

In the rank of Associate Professor, 


Table IV shows also that 65.7 per 
cent of the Assistant Professors have 
been Instructors, 22.1 per cent more 
than Associate Professors, and 35.6 
per cent more than Full Frofessors who 
have held this rank.. Only a small 
percentage .of Assistant Professors 
have been Assistants, and only 17.3 
per cent of the Instructcrs have been 
Assistants. 


RANK on ENTERING Present FIELD 


Table V shows the percentage of 
women in each of five ranks who bégan 
their college teaching in that rank. 
The fact that only 35.4 per cent of the 
Full Professors began. their college 
teaching in that rank means that 64.6 
per cent of the Full Professors have 
had to achieve their position through 
promotion from rank to rank. Since 
27.1 per cent of the Associate Pro- 
fessors began teaching in that rank, 
72.9 per cent of the Associate Professors | 
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have had to work up to their present 
position. 


TABLE V~—Tan PERCENTAGE oF WOMEN IN 
Eacs or Frys Ranks Wuo ENTERED THE 
AcapEMic Friern In Taart Rank 





Rank Percentage 
Professotsé.¢-bcsa disk eis eewe ens 35.4 
Associate Professor........-..-5 27.1 
Assistant Professor............. -81.9° 
DNStPUCIOR ra ierant anera as 72.6 
Assistant......... Seated as Sih bbe 100.0 


Nearly three-fourths of the Instruc- 
tors began their teaching in that rank 
(72.6 per cent) leaving only 27.4 per 
cent to be promoted to the rank of 
Instructor from the rank of Assistant. 
Nearly one-third of the Assistant 
Professors (31.9 per cent) began their 
college teaching in that rank, leaving 
68.2 per cent to be promoted from 
lower ranks. 

These figures indicate the following: 

1. Above the rank of Assistant the 
majority of women college teachers 
begin as Instructors. 

2. Since slightly more than one-third 
begin as Ful Professors, since slightly 
less than: one-third begin as Assistant 
Professors, and since slightly more 
than one-fourth begin as . Associate 
Professors, ranks among college teach- 


ers are achieved through promotion 


from rank to rank. 


INTERVALS BETWEEN PROMOTIONS 


In Table VI may be noted the per- 
centage of promotions from rank to 
rank, and the average number of years 
between eech promotion. For ex- 
ample, 17.8 per- cent of the women 
here studied were promoted from the 
rank of Assistant to Instructor after 
an average interval of 2.3 years, 42.1 
per cent were promoted from Instruc- 
tor to Assistant Professor after an 
average interval of 4.5 years, 22.8 per 
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cent were promoted from the rank of 
Assistant Professor to Associate Pro- 
fessor after an average’ interval of 
4.3 years, and 14.5 per cent were pro- 
moted from the rank of Associate 
Professor to Full Professor with an 
average interval of 4.9 years. 

Since only -17.8 per cent of the 
Assistants were promoted to Instruc- 
tors, it would appear that the Assist- 
antship is not a necessary stepping 
stone to the Instructorship. Since 
42.1 per cent of the Instructors became 
Assistant Professors, it would seem 


- that promotion to Assistant Professors 


among women college teachers is 
comparatively easy to attain. How- 
ever, promotions beyond that point 
seem less likely, since only 22.8 per 
cent of the Assistant Professors became 
Associate Professors, and only 14.5 
per cent of the Associate Professors 
became Full Professors. 

The average intervals between pro- 
motions seem to increase from rank to 
rank, with the exception. of the interval 
between promotion from the rank of 
Assistant Professor to Associate Pro- 
fessor. An average of 2.3 years is. 
required to attain promotion-from the 
rank of Assistant to Instructor, an 
average of 4.5 years from the rank of 
Instructor to Assistant Professor, and 
an average of 4.3 years from the rank 
of Assistant Professor to Associate 
Professor, an average of 4.9 years from 
the rank of Associate Professor to Full 
Professor. According to these figures 
promotion from one rank to another to 
the rank of Full Professor requires an 
average of sixteen years. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


What is the status of women college 
teachers? This question cannot be an- 
swered except as all the factors that 
condition their status are carefully ex- 
amined. The fact that women in such 
large numbers are employed-in college 
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TABLE VI—~TuHE PERCENTAGE Or PROMOTIONS FROM RÄNK TO RANE AND THE 
ÅVERAGE NUMBER or Years BETWEEN EACH PROMOTION 
5 } 


Rank 


Assistant to [ñstructor. .... a...se nesnenin 
Instructor to Assistant Professor. .........--... 


Assistant Professor to Associate Professor 


Associate Professor to Professor......... oaia 


faculties is an indication that their 
intellectual worth is recognized ard 
appreciated. However, since such ir- 
regularities occur within the same in- 
stitution and in all the institutions 
here represented, it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to draw any definite conclusions 
that would be fair to all the institutions 
and to the women involved. However, 
in the light of the facts here presented, 
we may safely conclude the following: 

1. Slightly more than one-fourth of 
all the teachers here considered hod 
the Ph.D. degree; 4.8 per cent less ho_d 
only a Bachelor’s degree. Every rack 
is found to have a varied percentage of 
the. three degrees; Bachelor’s, Mas- 
ter’s, and Ph.D.’s. The extent of this 
range is indicated by the very low cor- 
relation between rank and training, .33. 

2. Only 18.48 per cent of all tke 
. women reporting are working toward 
advanced degrees, Master’s or Ph.D.’s. 
More Instructors and Assistants are 
working toward advanced degrees than 
are any other ranks. A small percent- 
age, 14.70 per cent, have spent any 
time in foreign study. 

3. Of the number of teachers report- 
ing, more than one-half have had ex- 
perience teaching in elementary ani 
high schools. Less than one-half of 
the women here studied went into their 
present position without teaching ex- 
perience. The correlation,’ therefore, 
between rank and years of teachinz 
experience is very low, .47. 


4. More than one-third of the 
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women considered in this study ave 
had types of professional experience 
other than teaching, such as social 
service work, research and business 
experience of various types. 

5. The median salary for Full Pro- 
fessors is $3,546; for Associate Pro- 
fessors, $3,125; for Assistant Profes- 
sors, $2,605; for Instructors, $2,040; 
for Assistants, $1,636; for Adminis- 
trators, $2,833. Fifty per cent of the 
Full Professors, 88.3 per cent of -the 
Associate Professors, 93 per cent of the 
Assistant Professors, 99.3 per cent of 
the Instructors, and 95.8 per cent of 


- the Assistants, receive less than $3,500. 


The highest correlation found between 
any two sets of factors compared m 
this study is found here, .64. 

6. Thirty and nine-tenths per cent of 
the women considered here augment 
their salaries in various ways; the high- 
est percentage, 57.08 per cent, resort 
to some form of educational work, with 
writing and editing ranking second, 
13.02 per cent. The Administrators 
add an average amount of $925 per 
year to.their salaries, the largest amount 
added, while Instructors add an aver- 
age amount of only $394 (the lowest). 

7. Forty-nine and three-tenths per 
cent of the total number of women. 
studied give some statement as to the 
comparison of. their salaries with the 
salaries of male colleagues. A greater 
percentage receive less than their male 
colleagues, excepting the rank. of As- 
sistant, than the percentage repofting 
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that they receive more or the same 
amount of salary. Only. 17.8 per cent 
report that they share eauely with 
their male colleagues. 

8. The fact that only M E of 
the Full Prefessors reporting begin as 
Full Professors, one-fourth of the Asso- 
ciates as Associate Professors, one- 
third of the Assistant Professors as 
Assistant Professors, would indicate 
that ranks emong college teachers are 
achieved through promotion from rank 
to rank. The average interval of years 
between promotions, 2.3 years from 
Assistant to Instructor, 4.5 years from 
Instructor to Assistant Professor, 4.3 
years from Assistant Professor to As- 
sociate Professor, and 4.9 years from 
Associate Professor to Full Professor, 
would indicate that these promotions 
are not easily achieved after one 
reaches the rank of Instructor. It 
would appear that the field of college 
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teaching holds comparatively little 
promise for women. ‘The majority of 


` the women reporting seem to have been 


retarded or advanced by reason of fac- 
tors in their institutions, over which 
they had relatively little control. 
Training represented in degrees and 
years of teaching experience contribute 
little to the advancement of women in 
the college teaching field, as shown by 
the low correlations between rank and 
degrees (.38), and between rank and 
years of teaching experience (.47). 

Women with exceptional ability and 
proper influence testify to the fact that 
they were able to rise to a position 
equal to that of male colleagues, but 
the rank and file of the respondents 
seem to have developed a defensive 
attitude bordering on martyrdom, and 
complained, waxed bitter, and voiced 
resentment toward the conditions of 
which they were victims. 


The Position of Women in the Public Schools 


By CHuart WILLIAMS 
Field Secretary, The National Education Association 


EACHING in the publie schools 
has become essentially a woman’s 
vocation. In fact, when we speak of a 
classroom teacher we invariably speak 
of “her,” for there are approximately 
six women teachers to every man in the 
elementary schools, while in the second- 
ary schools the women instructors ort- 
number the men about two to one. 
With’ such a preponderance of tie 
teaching positions within their ranks, 
what is the status of the 700,000 women 
émployed in our public schools? Are 
they able to,.command as high salaries 
‘ as men holding equal responsibilit;7? 
Are they making professional progress? 
Are they finding opportunities for ad- 
vancement? Are they meeting their 
civie and social responsibilities as 
leaders of the community? 


Women ADMINISTRATORS 


“Because of the numerical preponder- 
ance of women in the teaching profes- 
sion, it might be expected that women 
would hold a majority: of administra- 
tive positions in education. On the 
contrary, they are far in the minority 
except in the matter of the elementary 
school principalship, which is coming to 
be-a woman’s position for the most 
part. n 
The comparatively small number of 
women in administrative positions, as 


well as the relatively small responsi- 


bility of their positions, is due largely to 
the tradition against women executives, 
either in business or professions. Of 
course, the excuse is given that women 
teachers have been insufficiently pre- 
pared for administrative work and that 
they have not been permanent in their 
profession, but such charges do not 


apply to the majority of those women 
teachers who seek administrative pro- 
motions. 

That women educators do have real 
administrative ability has been satis- 
factorily demonstrated by those pio- 
neers who have served as public school 
principals and superintendents or as 
college deans and presidents. Women 
hold important positions as educational 
specialists in the United States Bureau 
cf Education and in the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. At present 
women head the state Cepartments of 
education in six states—Colorado, 
Idaho, Iowa, Montana, North Dakota 
and Wyoming. 

The Educational Directory for 1928 
listed nine women as assistant or deputy 
state superintendents. It is signifi- 
cant that all of these and the majority 
of the 900 women county superintend- 
ents were in states west of the Missis- 
sippi. 

In the same directory forty-five 
women are listed as city superintend- 
ents, 169 as secondary school princi- 
pals; and 1,866 as prircipals of ele- 
mentary schools. Only as principals of 
elementary schools do women out- 
number men in executive positions, 
-although the teaching profession in sec- 
ondary and elementary schools is pri- 
marily in the hands of women. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF PROFESSION 


Such discrimination against women in 
the executive and better paid positions 
is discouraging to young women who 
are contemplating entering the teach- 
ing profession. The desired changes 
will scarcely be effected, however, un- 
til the teacher recognizes more fully her 
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civicrespons:bilities. Notonly doesshe 
have the duty of training the citizens of 
the future, but she must exercise her ob- 
ligations as a citizen, locally and in the 
state and nation. The professional 
and economic advancement of teachers 
is affected by educational legislation 
such as local bond issues and state laws 
for tenure and retirement. Nation- 
. ally, there are many educational mat- 
ters of importance, chief of which is the 
movement for creation of a federal De- 
partment of Education, to give de- 
served recognition to the schools of our 
country and provide a national clearing 
house for educational problems. With- 
out the teachers’ active support for this 
movement, congressmen will not be 
inclined to give it the attention it 
merits, and promotion of our national 
educational welfare will be delayed. 


Economic Position 


The argument that the teacher is re- 
paid by her love for service has long 
been heard, but we cannot expect her to 
continue to go on without economic re- 
ward. Perhaps she will never be so well 
paid as women in other occupations re- 
quiring the same amount of prepara- 
tion, for most public service is notably 
underpaid. However, she has made 
considerable progress in the past decade 
. In the matter of salary, and further im- 
provement may be expected as the pub- 
lic comes to realize the importance of 
education to our national life. Already 
a number of city school systems have 
adopted salary schedules which provide 
maximum salaries high enough to en- 
courage capable men and women to 
stay in teaching. In spite of these few 
exceptions, however, teachers’ salaries, 
compared with those paid members of 
most other professions, are small. 

An investigation conducted in New 
York state by the National Industrial 
Conference Board brought out the fact 
that while the average total income for 
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the 5,167 teachers reporting was $2,567 
(in 1920), a larger percentage of teach- 
ers were working for annual salaries of 
$1,000 to $2,000 than for any higher 
wage. Of persons in public service, 
medicine, law, the church, architecture 
and the theater, those receiving less 
than $2,000 annually ranged from 47.1 
per cent to 26.3 per cent, while 47.3 per 
cent of the teachers of the state were in- 
cluded in this low salary classification. 
Less than one-fourth of the persons in 
accounting, art, literature and engi- 
neering had incomes lower than $2,000.! 

Not only is the average teachers’ 
salary in the United States lower. than 
the average salary for members of other 
professions, but it is lower than the 
average salary of all gainfully occupied 
persons. In 1926 the latter figure was 
estimated at $2,010, while the average 
salary for public school teachers, in- 
cluding principals, superintendents and 
other administrative officers, was only 
$1,275. A 

Even this figure, small as it is repre- 
sents real progress, for in 1913 the av- 
erage salary of the nation’s teachers 
was only $512. Of course, not all of this 
increase represents an actual improve- 
ment in purchasing power, but after 
correction is made for the increased 
cost of living, the 1926 salary is still 42 
per cent higher than that of 1913. 
During this same period the average 
income of all gainfully employed per- 
sons had made a gain of only 33 per cent 
in purchasing power? The economic 
disadvantages of the teaching profes- 
sion are growing lighter. 

Teaching, however, is not yet paid 
proportionately to the cost of prepara- 
tion for this calling. For instance, a 
young girl, upon graduation from high 
school, may be inclined to take up 
stenography, rather than teaching, be- 


1 Conference Board Bulletin, April 15, 1928. 
2 Journal of the National Education Association, 
Feb., 1928, p. 55. 
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COMPARISON of TEACHERS SALARIES 
WITH EARNINGS AND INCOMES OF 
VARIOUS GROUPS OF GAINFULLY 
OCCUPIED PERSONS INI926 
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clerical employees works IRBs 
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Read table thus: The average income of the 44,600,000 wan- . 
fully occupied. persons inthe United States in 1926 was{2010. 
Simulacly read figures for other groups of workers. 

Sources of data: These figures based upon a number of income and, wage 
investigations cited in the Mey, L927 Research Bulletin of the 

National Education Association. 


From Research Bulletin of National Eduection Association,’ Volume V, No. 3. May, 1927. 
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cause she finds that after a year’ s train- 
ing and three or four years’ experience 
‘she can easily earn twenty-five dollars 
a week in an office, while the teacher 
must spend two to four years beyond 
high school graduation in a teachers’ 
college or university before beginning 
to earn anything. Then, instead of re- 
ceiving additional compensation for the 
Jonger years of preparation, she enters 
a profession in which the average salary 
is less than twenty-five dollars a week. 


PROFESSIONAL WAGE RARE 


True, teaching positions open to 
trained people usually’ offer better 
salaries than this. The number of 
positions paying a professional wage, 
however, is comparatively small. Ap- 
proximately 175,000 of the teachers of 
the country are receiving $1,800 or 
more per year, that is, thirty-five dollars 
or more a week. This gives the new 
teacher one chance m five to receive as 
much as thirty-five dollars a week. If 
she teaches in one of our 168,000 one- 
room rural schools she will find the 
average salary is only $755. Half the 
teachers in these schools receive less 
than $735 per year, or less than fifteen 
dollars a week. 
> Excluding rural teachers from con- 
sideration, the typical salary for all 
urban school workers is only about 
$1,770. This figure would be even 
lower if it were not for the fact that this 
group includes high school principals in 
cities of over 100,000 population, who 
receive an average salary of $4,813, as 
well as superintendents and super- 
visors. Of the city teachers, the lowest 
paid are those in elementary schools in 
cities-of 2,500 to 5,000 in population 
who receive an average of $1,176 an- 
nually. 

3 National Education Association, Research 
Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 4, Sept., 1926. 

4 Journal of the National Education Association, 
March, 1928, p. 85. 
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High school teachers in cities of from 
$0,000 to 100,000 are the only ones; a 
majority of whom receives an income 
above the average salary of the nation, 
as a, whole, and the majority here is but 
60 per cent. Most cities of this size re- 
quire college graduation as a qualifica- 
tion for high school teaching. This 
means that a teacher must have a col- 
lege degree in order to earn a salary 
equal to that received by gainfully oc- 
cupied persons in general, while col- 
lege graduates, i in other lines of work, 
generally earn incomes distinctly above 
the average of all gamfully occupied 
people. 

While the cost of living is somewhat 
lower in cities of 10,000 to 30,000, the 
average salary received by high school 
teachers is correspondingly lower, be- 
ing only 90 per cent of the average 
income of the nation’s gainfully em- 
ployed. Even in cities of 5,000 to 
10,000 population, the majority of 
high school teachers are college gradu- 
ates, yet their average income is but 
83 per cent of that enjoyed by the na- 
tion as a whole. The median salary of 
high school teachers in cities of 2,500 to 
5,000 population is only $1,550. 

Junior high school salaries lack from 
$200 to $300, on an average, of equal- 


_ ing the amount paid senior high school 


teachers, the greater difference being in 
the cities of over 100,000 in popula- 
tion.” 


SALARY SCHEDULES 


Since the peak year of 1922, when the 
average teacher’s salary amounted to 
74 per cent of the average wage for all 
occupied persons, teachers’ salaries 
have increased less rapidly than in- 
comes in general. During 1927-28 
the great majority of cities over 10,000 


5 National Education Association, Research 
Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 2, March, 1927. 

8 Ihid. 

1 Ibid. 
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DIFFERENTIATION BETWEEN SALARIES PAID MEN AND WOMEN IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS ; 











66 Cities 161 Cities | 326 Cities | 397 Cities | 582 Cities 1,532 Cities 
Are There Positiongin Which Men | Over 100,000 A | 3000 fa 10.000 F000 in Over 2,500 
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Total: aea i 66 |100.0 100.0 | 326 1,532 \100.0 

Positions in which men are paid higher 
salaries than women of equal training s 
and experience: : 
Elementary school teachers.......... 2 hee 16 101 
Junior high school teachers.........- EREA LEZAS | 90 337 
Senior high school teachers.......... 12+ Gees . | 175 772 
Elementary school principalg........| 2 | .... 53 229 
Junior high school prineipals........ ae eee 46 177'| - 
Senior high school principals... .. et a are ; 80 334 
Cities having rules requiring salaries of ` 

men and women of equal training and 

experience holding similar positions: |- ‘ 

o be the same............. seere] 37 | 56.1 32.3 9l 866 | 23.9 
To be different........-....00ee005 4 6.1 11.8 43 119 | 7.8 
Norule,......... E E EAA 24 | 36.3 54.0 > 188 1,021 | 66.6 
Notepiri e ce aciurs eos rinier esia 1 1.5 1.9 4 26; 1.7 

Total fick ceaeteee ener aaa 66 11000 100.0 | 826 11,582 1100.0 

Nature of statute or rule effecting salaries 

paid men and women: 

Statelaw......, PA e... | 16 | 39.0 33.8 | 54 49.3 | 198 | 40.8 
City ordinance..........-.c0ceeeeee i 2.4 oe meas 1 2 
Rule of the board of education.......] 5 | 12,2 19.7 23 13.8 78 | 16.1 
Local salary schedule........... cd 17 | 4105 43.7 48 24.6 | 173 | 35.7 
No report...... OEE ye ee 4.9 2.8 9 12.3 35 | 7.2 

Total....... AEAEE cs... 41 [100.0 100.0 | 134 100.0 | 485 |100.0 





Read table as follows: Fourteen or 21.2 per cent of the 68 cities over 100,000 in population replying, reported as having positions 
within their school systems in which men receive higher salaries than women of equal training and experience; 51, or 77.8 per cent 
reported as not having positions paying higher salaries to nen; 1 city left this question blank. i i . 

_ The following positions were reported the following numbez of times, by the fourteen cities reporting positions in which men receive 
higher salaries than women of equal trainirg and experience: elementary school teachers, 2; junior high schcol teachers, 3; senior high 
school teachers, 12; elementary school prinzipals, 2; junior Aigh school principals, 1; and senior high school principals, 4. 

Of the 66 cities over 100,000 replying, 37, or 56.1 per cemt reported as having rules requiring salaries of men and women of equal 
training and experience holding similar positions to be the same; 4, or 6.1 per cent reported as having rules requiring the salaries te 
be different; 24, or 36.3 per cent reported as haying nc rules governing this provision; and 1 city left this question blank, 

Of the 41 cities reporting as having rules requiring salazies of men and women of equal training and experience holding similar 
positions to be either the same or different. 16, or 39.0 per rent, reported that this rule was governed by state law; 1, or 2.4 per cent. 
reported city ordinance, 5, or 12.2 per cent, reported rule of the board of education; 17, or 41.5 per cent, reported local salary schedule; 
and 2 cities left this question blank. 

Similarly read data for other population groups. 

Foot-note: k f 

* One city stated that this applied to “colored only.” 

From Research Bulldin of National Education Association, Vol. YI, No. 4, September, 1928 


in population made no changes m their 
salary schedules; only about 20 per 
cent adopted schedules paying higher 
salaries. 

While approximately all cities over 
30,000 in population have adopted 
definite salary schedules, only about 
150 cities have the single salary sch2d- 
ule principle in practice. This maxes 


salary entirely dependent on training 


and experience, rather than on the 


grade taught, and permits the college- 
graduate who prefers an elementary 
grade to continue in that work at the 
same salary she would receive if a high 
school teacher. 

Special qualifications, such as the 
acquisition of additioral professional 
training, may make the teacher eligible 
for a supermaximum salary in some 
cities. Superior efficiency ratings, 


f < * 
extra duties and length of service are 
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other considerations entering into the. 
granting of such salaries. 


SALARIES Pap MEN AnD WOMEN 


Compared with the salaries of men 
teachers, women’s salaries are gener- 
ally one-fourth less. Of the 1,532 
cities replying to a questionnaire sent 
.out by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 908 or 59 per cent indicated 
positions in their schools in which men 
receive higher salaries than women of 
equal training and experience. This 
percentage is not representative for the 
larger cities, however, as 77 per cent of 
the cities of over 100,000 and 46 per 
cent of those from 30,000 to 
100,000 reporting, indicated that they 
did not have such inequalities in salary. 
One state—New York—and a num- 
ber of cities have laws stipulating that 
there shall be no difference in teachers’ 
salaries on account of sex. However, 
the law of supply and deniand works in 
such a way that women teachers can 
often be secured at lower salaries than 
mer. of equal training and experience. 
Often the argument is raised that 
women should not be paid as highly as 
men since they are only transient work- 
ers, using the school as a sort of “hope 
chest.” ‘The recent study of teachers’ 
salaries in Minneapolis, like those in 
other cities, discredited such charges by 
showing that one-third of the teach- 
ers—-both women and men—were at 
the maximum salary, meaning that 
they must have reached 35 years of age, 
with normal adult responsibilities. 
Equally unfair is the claim that 
women need less pay since they have 
fewer dependents. Frequently, even 
young girls must supplement the family 
income, while salary surveys, in every 
case, have brought out the fact that 
women teachers have nearly as many 
‘dependents as men. Usually the 
women are supporting parents, or other 
adult relatives, with the result that the 
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burden is not decreased with the years 
as it is when children reach maturity. 
The number of widowed mothers who 
teach adds to the proportion of de- 
pendents for whom women teachers 
are responsible. 

While women high school teachers 
have more dependents than any other 
group, the percentage of high school 
instructors with dependents is only 
slightly greater than that of the lowest 
paid elementary teachers. Among 
Minneapolis teachers, far more-unmar- 
ried women than unmarried men had 
dependents, the number being 102 and 
two respectively. As would be ex- 
pected, more than twice as many mar- 
ried men teachers had dependents as 
did married women. 

To provide for additional members of 
the family, it has been proposed that 
salaries be increased according to the 
number of dependents, as is done in 
southwestern Europe, where miners 
are paid according to the number of 
children in their families. Application 
of this practice to the teaching profes- 
sion has been considered unfair to the 
taxpayer and would probably result in 
preference being given to teachers with- 
out dependents. Consequently, the 
number of dependents has been taken 
into consideration in adopting teachers’ 
salary schedules only to such an extent 
that it has been attempted to raise all 
salaries to a point where they are 
sufficient for the support of teachers, 
with or without dependents, in com- 
fort and respectability. 


STANDARD OF LIVING AND SUPPLE- 
MENTARY EARNINGS 


The standard of living for teachers is 
comparatively high, as might be ex- 
pected from their training and inter- 
ests. Besides the actual necessities of 
life, every teacher wants money for 
books, for travel, for entertainment, 
and she must have funds for additional 


study. All of this adds to her expenszs. 
If she is to meet these demands she 
must either have an adequate salary or 
additional income: At, Minneapolis 
it was found that teachers earned, by 
outside jobs, 14 to 28 per cent of the 
amount of their salaries. At Pitts- 
burgh the average income derived fram 
personal services was but thirty-one 
dollars among elementary teachers, 
while the average outside earnings of 
the regular women teachers in the 
junior and senior high schools - were 
sixty-five dollars and  seventy-one 
dollars respectively. Special women 
teachers in these schools earned about 
$100 from work outside the schools. Of 
the elementary teachers 12.8 per cent 
reported outside earnings, while 27 par 


cent of the junior and senior high school 


women had some such income. 

This means that teachers must 
either carry on double work during the 
school vear, thus decreasing their 
efficiency in the classroom, or they must 
use their summer vacation period for 
remuneretive purposes rather than for 
professional improvement. 


Hovsine CONDITIONS 


Among the lower paid teachers mary 
find that their salaries would be most 
inadequate if it were not that they live 
with parents or relatives at small ex- 
pense. Over half the Pittsburgh ele- 
mentary teachers have such living 
arrangements, but fewer junior and 
senior high school teachers follow this 
plan. This group, for the most part, 
rent rooms or apartments, either fuz- 
nished or unfurnished. 

In rural neighborhoods the teacher's 
housing presents a more serious prob- 
lem. Comfortable living quarters are 
often difficult to find, and an increase in 
the teacher’s salary is frequently a 
signal for such an increased charge fcr 
room rent and board that the teacher 
herself receives no benefit from the 


higher salary. To meet this situation 
many school districts have erected 
teacherages, near the school, where the 
teacher may live independently and 
comfortably. The practice varies 
with regard to charging rent, some 
districts giving the house without cost 
to the teacher, while others charge a 
minimum rental. Where there are 
several teachers at a school, the young 
women live together, usually with a 
housekeeper in charge of the manage- 
ment of their home. The plan has 
been successful in securing and keeping 
more competent teachers, although 
some teachers object to living with the 
people with whom they work all. day 
in the school. In most localities, how- 
ever, the advantages of lower cost to 
the teacher and greater opportunity 
for freedom of action are cited. 

Approximately three-fourths of all 
such teachers’ homes reported in 1922, 
when a survey was made by the Bureau 
of Education, were in the states: 
Texas, Oklahoma, California, Colorado, 
Mississippi, Washington, Idaho, North 
Dakota, Louisiana, and Montana.’ 

In many other rural communities 
having consclidated schools the teachers 
are provided transportation without 
cost to themselves. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR HIGHER SALARIES 


Other substitutes for higher teachers’ 
salaries are the various types of re- 
tirement plans. Teachers should, of 
course, be paid a sufficiently high 
salary to provide for their old age. 
At present, when practically all public 
service is underpaid, this idea seems 
Utopian. To meet the situation, re- 
tirement plans have been introduced. 

Progress in this direction during the 
past thirty years has been rapid. 
Twenty-two states and two territories, 
with approximately 60 per cent of the 


8 United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin 
No. 16, 1922. : 
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teachers of the nation, have adopted 
state-wide retirement systems open ta 
all teachers. State or local retirement 
systems applicable to teachers in cer- 
tain communities exist in seventeen 
other states. Few states are without 
some form of teacher retirement. 

An effort is made to provide that the 
retirement allowance shall be adequate 
for the ex-teacher to maintain a respec- 
table standard of living. This makes 
each year of teaching service a sted 
toward independence in old age, the 
assurance of which lengthens the period 
of teaching efficiency by relieving the 
teacher’s mind of the fear of a destitute 
old age. The plan protects school 
children irom teachers rendered in- 
competent by disability or advanced 
age. It gives a better guarantee oi 
promotion within the profession, and 
thus attracts capable young people into 
the schools. It makes outside em- 
ployment unnecessary as a means of 
providing for old age, and gives the 
teacher an opportunity to invest in 
study and travel without endangering 
her provision for later years. 

Cost of a retirement system is usu- 
ally met jointly by the teachers and the 
public. The present tendency is to 
consider each teacher’s deposit her 
personal property, rather than to 
pool all contributions. Consequently, 
teachers leaving the service before the 
regular retirement age may secure all 
money accumulated in their accounts. 
Thirty years’ service is the usual re- 
quirement for retirement, although dis- 
ability benefits are payable before that 
time. In most casesmembership in the 
pension system is made optional for 
those teachers in service at the time of 
its establishment, but is compulsory for 
new teachers. Teaching experience in 
another school system usually is credited 
toward retirement, although this is not 


always the case where the retirement | 


plan is local rather than state-wide. 


Personal savings of teachers vary in 
amount according to the salary re- 
ceived, the number of dependents, and 
the individual’s ability to economize, 
just ‘as they do with any other group of 
wage earners. No doubt, were it not 
for retirement plans, many teachers 
would reach old age without any means 
of support. Others, more provident, 
and perhaps more fortunate in the way 
of salary, accumulate a sizable income 
from regular investment of 10 per 
cent or more of their income in savings 
accounts, investment bonds and stocks, 
or real estate. 

Home owning is not so common 
with women as men teachers. In 
Pittsburgh less than one-fifth of the 
high school women teachers report- 
ing to the salary investigations com- 
mittee stated that they owned their 
homes. 

Payment of teachers’ salaries on a 
twelve-month basis has gained some 
popularity as a means of helping the 
teacher provide for the summer months, 
but the plan is far from general in 
practice. 


Hours or Work 


Just as the teacher’s monthly salary, 
on the school year basis, has led the 
public to overestimate her true in- 
come, so have her skort hours in the 
classroom resulted in a misconception 
of her actual hours of labor. Long 
hours are required for the preparation 
of the next day’s lessons and class 
plans, while even more time is fre- 
quently spentin grading papers. More- 
over, in the smaller cities teachers often 
have an undue amount of clerical 
duties, but these are being cut to a 
minimum in the more advanced school 
systems. i 

On the other hand, the teacher has 
long summer vacations for study and 
travel. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the necessary relaxation from 
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teaching is not always gained if the 
teacher must spend too great a pro- 
portion of her vacation periods in the 
pursuit of professional credits required 
for promotion. 


TEACHER TENURE 


While the teacher’s status, both 
professionally and economically is im- 
proving in many ways, one of the prin- 
cipal causes of teacher dissatisfaction 
and resulting loss to the schools, is 
insecurity of tenure. This has made 
every teacher without a position at the 
end of each school year, no matter how 
good her work may have been. The 
situation is well summed up in this 
statement: 


Compared with employees in other lines 
of work, the school teacher, under the an- 
nual-election plan, is not accorded the 
tenure of position given to street or steam- 
railway employees, general business em- 
ployees, policemen, firemen, or government 
clerks. None of these have to apply over 
and over for positions which they have been 
filling acceptably nor run the chance of an- 
nual election with its attendant accidents 
and surprises.’ 


Under such circumstances, and con- 
sidering the comparatively low salaries 
of teachers, it is not surprising that 
more than 100,000, or 16 per cent, of 
our teachers leave the profession every 
year. This rate ranges from 4 per 
cent in Florida to 47 per cent in Wyo- 
ming.1° Other thousands change from 
one position to another annually, and 
less than 5 per cent of the teachers of 
the country practice twenty years. 
Elementary school teachers in cities 
average more experience than high 
school teachers or rural school teachers. 

Dr. William C. Bagley of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has 


7“ What is the Matter with Teaching?” The 
Delineator, Oct., 1925. 

10 National Education Association, Research 
Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 5, Nov., 1924. 
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graphically pictured this weakness of 
the schools. He describes the teachers 
of the country as filing past in an imagi- 
nary line, more than 300 miles long. 
As we review the line we discover that 
150,000 teachers have passed before 
the first individual is reached who has 
taught more than two years, while the 
middle of the line is reached before we 
notice the first teacher of four years’ 
experience. 

In an effort to correct unfair prac- 
tices of Insecure employment, perma- 
nent tenure laws have been enacted by 
thirteen states and the District of 
Columbia. New Jersey passed the 
first such legislation in 1910. Other 
states having such laws are California, 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Montana, New York, Oregon, and 
Wisconsin. In the majority of these 
commonwealths the tenure law is not 
state-wide in its application, but is 
limited to the larger cities. 

Advocates of permanent tenure say 
that this plan stabilizes the teaching 
profession and stimulates growth of 
teachers. On the other hand, its op- 
ponents—and this group includes some 
distinguished educational thinkers— 
argue that permanent tenure gives 
teachers an inclination to take their 
positions for granted and lessens their 
own efforts toward scientific study of 
teaching and professional growth. . 

Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley, dean of 
the School of Education, Stanford 
University, says “Annual reémploy- 
ment and life tenure represent two 
extremes in the matter of teachers’ 
employment, and there is no necessity 
for having either.” As a substitute he 
suggests probationary employment fol- 
lowed by indeterminate tenure. Dr. 
George D. Strayer, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, also advocates a 
probationary period followed by in- 
determinate tenure, dependent on the 


Lewcners meeting the advancing stand-" 


ards of the profession. 

As Dr. Cubberley points out, under 
tenure laws it has been difficult to dis- 
miss teachers for incompetence, be- 
cause this is a charge not easily proven. 
The resuit has been that the schools 
have suffered in some instances. 

In order to determine the facts re- 
garding the application of permanent 
tenure laws the National Education 
Association for several years has had a 
committee investigating this matter. 
Such facts must be well established, 
leaders of the association believe, be- 
fore a sound policy of state legislation 
for greater stability in the teaching 
profession can be recommended. At 
present, the committee has under way, 
a five-year study of schools in Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey, where the 
oldest tenure laws exist, and a similar 
study in Indiana and Minnesota, 
where tenure laws are newest. 


MARRIED WOMEN TEACHERS 


Closely allied to the matter of tenure 
is the question of whether married 
women should be employed as new 
teachers, or if single women teachers 
who marry should be allowed to con- 
tinue in their positions. These ques- 
tions have been the subject of much dis- 
cussion and some research. 

A. survey of opinion on this subject, 
based on 954 school superintendents’ 
replies to a questionnaire, was pub- 
lished in the American Educational 
Digest for October, 1926. Viewpoints 
varied widely. Some superintendents 
stated that the teacher’s experience 
should not be sacrificed by the schools 
simply because she has married. Others 
answeredthatto retain married teachers 
is unfair to young girls entering the pro- 
fession at this time when an oversupply 
of teachers exists. 

Some stated that the married teacher 
is more conscientious, while others 


testified to the contrary, saying that 
after marriage, the teacher loses in- 
terest im her work. One admitted 
that, while the quality of the teacher’s 
work remains good, after marriage, 
he will not employ married women 
because he is “old-fashioned enough to 
think that, when a woman marries, 
she should make a home.” 

The answers to the questionnaire 
regarding whether married women with 
equal training and experience are as 
efficient as unmarried women were as 
follows: 


MOG: iis TE ET E seeks 597 or 63 per cent 
ING: Scircucig cei cee ees 174" 18 “ 
Conditional.............. 41" 15 “ 
Married women more effi- 
Coy 5 | E EE E E 42“ 4G * 
Gta ceccushedene wees 954“ 100 “ 


Five states and the District of 
Columbia have adjudicated the ques- 
tion of marriage as a bar to teaching.” 
In every case the decision handed down 
has held that in itself marriage is not a 
valid cause for the dismissal of a teacher 
who is under contract, or who is teach- 
ing under a tenure law which allows 
dismissal only for specified causes. 

Data for the city of Cleveland, col- 
lected by George E. Carrothers in his 
Physical Efficiency of Teachers,” indi- 
cate that married women teachers are 
subject to a slightly greater amount 
of illness than single women. 


Tre Sick LEAVE PROBLEM 


This whole question of illness among 
teachers is an important one, both to 
the teacher and the school. On the 
whole, investigations of the problem 
reveal the fact that teachers as a group 
are absent from work a comparatively 
small number of daysa year. Although 


1 School and Society, Oct. 1, 1927, p. 435. 
12 Carrothers, George E., Physical Efficiency of 
Teachers, Contributions to Education No. 155, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1925. ° 
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the amount of absence due to illness is 
approximately twice as much among 
women teachers as among men, 
the same relationship -holds in other 
occupations. 

That the great majority of cities now 
grant teachers sick leave, with some 
salary, is indicated by the fact that 
such arrangements are made in 91 per 
cent of the 1,532 citiés reporting to the 
National Education Association on this 
question. Most cities reporting allow 
such leave with full salary. In some 
communities the cumulative policy for 
sick leave is in effect. It works to the 
advantage of the teacher in case of a 
long illness after years of compara- 
tively good health, and encourages 
regularity of attendance. 

Prevention, of course, is better than 
cure. We find teachers recognizing 
this fact more and more. The “nerv- 
ous breakdown every five years” 


13 United States Bureau of Education, School 
Health Studies No. 12, 1926. . 
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‘theory .has been outgrown. Instead 


we find the wise teacher participating 
in gymnasium work and making sure 
that her summer, whether spent in 
study or play, will be a period of relaxa- 
tion and recreation. 


EDUCATION 4 GREAT BUSINESS 


All in all, this “school business”’ is a 
most important one. We find that it 
includes approximately two persons 
out of every seven when we remember 
that in addition to pupils and teachers, 
there are thousands of school officers 
and other perscns, employed in edu- 
cational work af all kinds. Because 
women make up so large a part of these 
educators, their responsibility toward 
the schools is especially great. 

Education hes become a science; 
our schools have become a big business. 
It remains for the teaching profession, 
with its- hundreds of thousands of 
women members, to codrdinate these 
two great interests. 


Women in Odd and Unusual Fields of Work* 


By Miram Simons LEUCK 
Lecturer and Author, Fields of Work for Women 


HEN, within the space of a 

single day, one can ride in a taxi 
driven by a woman, directed by traffic 
signals designed by a woman, to the 
office of a woman engineer, there to 
look out of the window and observe a 
woman steeplejack at her trade, or 
contemplate the task of the woman 
blacksmith whose forge was passed on 
the way, there can seem to remain few 
odd and unusual fields which women 
have not already entered and con- 
quered fortheirown. Ten years agoa 
woman in Wall Street was an oddity; 
today women in Wall Street are almost 
as frequently met as on Fifth Avenue. 
The first woman realtor caused quite a 
flurry less than a decade ago, but today 
it is indeed a small and unprogressive 
town which cannot boast at least one 
member of the sex engaged in this 
work. 

There are, however, still pioneers, 
and the steeplejack and blacksmith 
have few feminine associates in their 
trades, while it has remained for some 
women not only to storm gates previ- 
ously opened only to men, but to blaze 
entirely new pathways, creating pro- 
fessions hitherto unknown to either 
sex. In any case, such accomplish- 
ments gain significance, aside from 
their personal interest, only through 
the way such women at work may in- 
fluence the lives of other girls or women 
or may affect a trade as a whole. 

To this end, the object in making 


1 The author wishes to thank those women 
whose answers to her questions have made this 
article possible, and in particular to express her 
gratitude to Helen Havener, editor of The In- 
dependent Woman. 


this study has been not only to discover 
the various unusual fields being ex- 
ploited by women today, but to learn, 
from these women, what led them to 
choose the path they have followed, 
what associations have assisted them, 
how hard the road has been, and how 
another woman could follow their ex- 
ample. Aside from such definite in- 
formation about individual fields, it is 
hoped that the records of these accom- 
plishments may encourage the girl or 
woman who does not find her particular 
goal recorded here to copy the spirit, 
profit by these triumphs and mistakes, 
and pioneer in other ports. ) 

Certain groups have been arbitra- 
rily excluded from this study, because, 
although individuals might have un- 
usual work, their task was part of a 
widespread profession. Such are the 
teachers of unusual subjects or in out- 
of-the-way places, women physicians in 
highly specialized branches, authors, 
unless their other experience consti- 
tuted their claim to originality, etc. 
Of course such arbitrary classification 
will work unfairness in individual cases, 
but on the other hand there are women 
in strange posts who cannot be pre- 
sented because their feminine identity 
is hidden behind initials, and discovered 
only to the few who come in contact 
with them. Such disguise is much 
more unusual today than it was ten 
years ago, but in some new fields—that 
of commercial aviation for instance— 
Susan Jane becomes plain S. J. Brown 
by correspondence. 

According to the census of 1920, of 
the 572 occupations there listed, women 
were engaged in 537 of them, including 
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such occupations as trapper, horse- 
trader, banker, technician, undertaker, 
lumberwoman, paperhanger, freight 
agent, street-car conductor, switchmen 
and flagmen, railroad laborer (over six 
thousand), longshoremen, stevedore, 
boatman, and deckhands. In fact, a 
list of the occupations in which women 
were not at that time engaged might 
prove more enlightening. Such a list 
for 1920 included raftsmen, wood- 
choppers, apprentices in the trades of 


boiler-maker, cabinet maker, mason, - 


plasterer, plumber, smeltermen, ladler, 
pressman and plate printer, roofer and 
slater, structural iron worker, brake- 
man, railway conductor, locomotive 
engineer or fireman, railway mail clerk, 
mining engineer, coachman, footman, 
and members of fire departments, or of 
the forces of the soldiers, sailors, or 
marine corps. A few of these un- 
trodden paths have been invaded since 
1920. 


Women IN PUBLIC OFFICE 


Political life was just beginning to 
beckon to women ten years ago. The 
fall elections of 1928 left us with 119 
women acting as state representative, 
twelve serving as state senator, and 
seven as members of the national House 
of Representatives. In addition, Flor- 
ida has a woman railroad commissioner; 
Idaho, a woman superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction; Arizona, a woman state 
auditor. Other women are serving in 
the following capacities: Superintend- 
ent of public instruction in Montana, 
Iowa, and North Dakota; state treas- 
urer in Indiana and North Dakota; 
secretary of state in Kentucky, South 
Dakota, and Texas; reporter for the 
Supreme and Appellate courts in 
Indiana; clerk of the Supreme Court in 
_ Minnesota; commissioner of public 
welfare in North Carolina; and judge of 
the Supreme Court in Ohio. Of course 
they’ are also holding hundreds of 
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county and municipal posts throughout 
the country. 

Politics, as such, then, has ceased to 
be an unusual field for women, and 
they must do unusual jobs in the gov- 
ernment service if they are to indicate 
originality. A survey conducted by 
the United States Woman’s Bureau in 
1925 indicated that today all govern- 
ment posts are open to women, that 
women are holding five out of a pos- 
sible eighty-two positions as bureau 
head or commissioner, that eighty- 
seven women are engaged in labora- 
tory research, and that the highest 
salary paid to a woman under the civil 
service commission at the time was 
$6,500. 

Some of the appointive posts secured 
by women are more distinctive. Mrs. 
Mabel Reinecke, Director of Internal 
Revenue in the Chicago area, collects 
more than $200,000,000 yearly for the 
Federal Government. Mrs. Reinecke, 
whose office staff numbers 500 em- 
ployees, is one of the greatest authori- 
ties on taxation in the United States. 
Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, As- 
sistant Attorney General of the United 
States, is too well known for her work 
to need elaboration. Mrs. D. Tilling- 
hast of Boston, a suffrage and party 
worker, has served as immigration 
commissioner, and Felice Cohn -of 
Reno, Nevada, is the only woman 
trustee in bankruptcy cases in the 
United States. Several women have 
been appointed in the customs service, 
among the most outstanding being 
Mrs. Jeanette A. Hyde, Collector of 
Customs at the port of Honolulu, and 
Genevieve Cline, who rose from the 
position of appraiser of merchandise at 
the port of Cleveland to that of asso- 
ciate justice of the United States Cus- 
toms Court, where she commands the 
largest salary paid to any woman by 
the government. 

Practically all of these women had 


law school graduates. Women have 
also entefed the diplomatic and con- 
sular service in recent years in con- 
siderable numbers, taking this field 
from the ranks of the unusual. 


Ovurt-or-Door OCCUPATIONS 


Perhaps the most interesting of the 
out-of-the-way posts chosen by women 
are those involving outdoor work, 
usually heavy, manual work, inevitably 
associated with the masculine worker. 
Some of the tasks which women are 
doing in out-of-door occupations are 
unusual simply because they are done 
in America; older lands have long con- 
sidered them a part of women’s work. 
Others are truly strange in any sur- 
rounding, particularly in feminine 
hands, . 

There is, for instance, the business 
conducted by Helen Caldwell and 
Evelyn Wager, the former a West 
Virginia girl, the latter a graduate of 
the University of Minnesota. Miss 
Caldwell, in company with her first 
partner, a girl who has since married 
and left the business, became interested 
in & campaign being conducted by their 
state to exterminate rats. Health de- 
partments, civic clubs, and a host of 
public and semi-public agencies were 
trying to stamp out these pests. 
Hardly an attractive field for two 
young girls, it would seem. But these 
girls were also anxious to travel, where- 
upon they decided to combine pub- 
lic service and private profit. They 
equipped an automobile to be used 
as a traveling exterminating station, 
adopting the government formula and 
technique, and set out on the road. 
On arriving in a community they con- 
- sult the city health authorities, Rotary 
clubs, etc., offer to give a demonstra- 
tion of their effectiveness, and wait for 
orders. That their waiting is profit- 


But not only youth possesses the 
attributes of originality, initiative, and 
‘Willingness to do strange things and 
meet strange people needed for success ` 
in these out-of-the-way jobs. Mrs. 
Sophie Penkinson, just around the 
corner from Broadway, has worked at 
her chosen field of horseshoeing and 
general blacksmith work for over thirty 
years. As a bride, in” Russia, she 
watched her youthful groom at the _ 
forge, and decided that what her hus- 
band could do, she should learn also. 
When her husband died, she was not, 
therefore, left without a trade, but was 
able to carry on the business he had - 
established in the new country. Mrs. 
Penkinson shoes an average of ten 
horses a day, declares she has never 
found a horse that was hard to handle, 
and gives her knowledge of animals and 
her fondness for them equal credit with 
her technical ability for her success. 

While she cares for the needs of the 
horse, other women, in various parts of 
the country, are building profits out of 
the automobile and airplane. When a 
Philadelphia taxi company, two years 
ago, installed women as day drivers, 
the innovation was good for a story in 
every newspaper in the country. To- 
day women are managing bus and taxi 
companies in a dozen different locali- 
ties. Two bus companies under femi- 
nine management are the Chicago- 
Indianapolis line, operated and owned 
by Mrs. Alice Carrier, and the Ho- 
quiam, Washington Company, which 
developed a daily schedule of 2,700 
miles of de luxe stage travel from a 
short-run lumber-camp business, under 
the supervision of Mrs. Emma Cold- 
iron. 

One of the most important features 
of the newer woman in business is the 
manner in which she makes her sex an 
asset rather than a liability. Mrs. 
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Charlotte Sculthorpe of Maplewood, 
New Jersey, owner and operator, has 
specialized in this attitude. When, be- 
cause of the illness of her husband, the 
family finances became her particular 
problem, she took stock of her talents 
and found that automobile driving 
seemed the only one with possibilities. 
She realized, however, that many people 
might hesitate to employ a woman 
driver, considering her less dependable 
than a man; whereupon she determined 
to emphasize rather than apologize for 
her sex. To this end she specialized in 
doing those errands which women 
would rather trust to another woman, 
such as meeting relatives at trains, 
taking children to school, doing mar- 
keting, etc. As a result, she built up a 
business of nine cars, with a reputation 
for dependability which is unassailed. 
Ethel Christoffersen of Hamlin, 
Iowa, does not run cars; she tends 
tothem. Necessity, which is responsi- 
ble for so many of the odd jobs which 
women have chosen, forced her to help 
out with the family income.. An oil 
station near her home was failing. She 
took it over and has made a decided 
success of the business, doing any of 
the tasks connected with serving auto- 
mobiles which a man might do in her 
place. 
`- The traveler abroad frequently sees 
a woman station agent or flagman, but 
such glimpses are more rare in this 
country. Mrs. Bella B. Toner at New 
Centerville, on the Philadelphia and 
Chester Branch of the Reading Rail- 
road, is a veteran in railroad work, 
having been station agent, baggage 
master, telegrapher and flagman at her 
post for the past fifty-one years, ever 
since her marriage to the track boss of 
that section. On the other coast Mrs. 
Etta M. Hopkins, in charge of the Fort 
Wright tower (near Spokane, Washing- 
ton) of the Great Northern Railroad, 


has: a real man’s job, throwing the 
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levers which open and close the 
switches, changmg the signals, handing 
up train orders, and in general caring 
for the welfare of her part of the sys- 
tem. She has handled this job for 
thirteen years, in addition to having 
homesteaded her own farm. 

But women have not been willing to 
stay on the ground when they entered 
the transportation field, for the new 
world of aviation is receiving them in 
large numbers. It is impossible to give 
any statistics regarding women with 
pilot’s licenses, etc., for before this 
article was published they would be 
wholly out of date, but the number of 
women engaged in the various branches 
of commercial aviation is large and in- 
creasing rapidly. 

Hardly outdoor work, but certainly 
a man’s job is the occupation of Mrs. 
Katherine Nelson of Jersey City, an 
electrical welding worker, who has 
earned $30 a day at times. Miss Amy 
Carter, another woman in this work, is 


employed at a Long Island airplane 


factory, and did all the welding on the 
plane which was used by Lieutenant 
Maugham in his famous sunrise-to- 
sunset flight. 

Another energetic woman is Mrs. 
Margaret Campbell Goodman of New 
York City, a deep sea diver, whose 
working suit weighs 153 pounds, and 
who has had same most unusual expe- 
riences searching” wrecks, salvaging 
drowned treasure. Mrs. Goodman is 
also an officer of the League of Ameri- 
can Penwomen, proving that she makes 
one profession serve another. 

Early investigators were informed 
that there was one branch of newspaper 
work which women would never in- 
vade, that of news photographer. The 
reason for this seemed obvious—the 
large plate camera and supplies of the 
newspaper photographer make a burden 
that a strong man does not relish carry- 
ing throughout a busy day and would 


‘seem an insupportable handicap for a 
woman. But Virginia Edwards, after 
working in a small photographic studio 
long enough to get the technical train- 
ing, decided that such pictorial report- 
ing appealed to her, and after some 
argument convinced an Indianapolis 
paper to give her a trial. Since then 
she has taken pictures from the top of 
steeples, in the midst of a milling 
crowd, from every conceivable angle, 
carrying her equipment like a man, 
and is still at the job, which, in the 
newspaper world, is the surest proof of 
success. 

But if Mrs. Edwards climbs steeples 
as a vantage point for pictures, other 
women climb them as part of their 
daily job, for the woman steeplejack 
has made her appearance in widely 
different parts of the country. Ethel 
Hawkins of Indianapolis paints smoke- 
stacks, steeples, and other high points 
because such work was the only trade 
she knew when the death of her steeple- 
jack husband sent her job-hunting. 
Although she found it hard to convince 
men of her ability and serious intent, 
she has now gained a valuable reputa- 
tion for her work. Mrs. Hawkins’ 
tallest job was a 175 foot stack, but 
Mrs. T. V. Wessella of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, climbed a 506 foot stack on a 
“dare” before she entered the trade. 
She, too, learned the job from her hus- 
band, who found himself in need of 
assistance when a rush of orders over- 
took him short-handed. Ruth Heine 
of San Francisco, another woman 
steeplejack, specializes in the repair of 
clocks on towers, a task which com- 
bines two trades in one. 

Less spectacular, but very practical, 
painting is done by a number of women 
- who have entered the field of house 
painting and decorating. One of these, 
Miss Ann Derickson of Bedford, New 
York, was an office worker. Tired of 


inside hours, she turned to this field,- 


and has now built up a business which 
requires two full-time assistants the 
year round and many day workers dur- 
ing the rush season. She employs only 
women, getting most of her help from 
the Barnard College Occupational Bu- 
reau. The salary she offers of $60 a 
week competing most favorably with 
the other openings available for women 
students. 

Another woman who emphasizes 
rather than deplores her sex is Mrs. 
Jennie Harris, who, after working in. 
the offices of a moving and storage 
company, and listening to customer 
complaints, decided that she.could do 
better herself. She hired a horse and 
cart, and started to solicit business. 
Having overcome the first sales re- 
sistance, she finds her sex an advan- 
tage, as she knows better how to please 
women who constitute the larger pro- ` 
portion of customers in this field. 
Mary Brandon of West Palm Beach, 
Florida, operator of the Brandon Trans- 
fer and Storage Company, is another 
woman who has specialized in the 
handling of breakebles and difficult 
articles to move. She knows every 
detail of the storage business, and when 
necessary, goes out in overalls and 
bosses a negro crew. 

Working as linesman for a telegraph 
system In a mounczain country is a 
strange recommendation for recuperat- 
ing from a serious operation, yet such 
were the circumstances in which 
Mrs. Nell Wheelock, a former nurse, 
started in her present profession. Mrs. 
Wheelock and her sister purchased 
the Skagit Telephone Company at Con- 
crete, Washington, serving four hun- 
dred miles of line in an area of canons 
and mountains. When they started 
to operate their concern, they could not 
find a linesman to make the necessary 
repairs and look after the upkeep, so 
Mrs. Wheelock took over the work her- 
self, and by her endeavors in the midst 
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of all kinds of weather has given the 
company an enviable service record. 
When a sailor on a Mississippi River 


boat says “Aye, Aye, Cap’n,” he may. 


be talking to a woman, for there are 
two women who have served as master, 
pilot, and captain of boats on this 
waterway for many years. The first 
of these, Mrs. Mary Becker Greene, 
received her pilot’s license in 1895, her 
master’s in 1896, and has been in active 
service ever since, being joint owner 
and manager with her husband of 
the “Greene Line” of boats. Mrs. 
Blanche Leathers, who is master pilot 
and captain of the. Natchez, plying be- 
tween New Orleans and Vicksburg, 
also learned her craft from her husband, 
and when she directs her boat today, is 
responsible for more than five hundred 
lives. 

Mrs. Josie Bishop of New Mexico, 
possesses the distinction of being the 
only woman member of the “Fraternal 
Order of Desert Rats,” the society of 
miners of the Mojave Desert. Mrs. 
Bishop was born in Silver City, where 
her father was sheriff, Lew Wallace and 
Kit Carson bemg frequent visitors at 
her home during her childhood. She 
has tracked the desert with pick and 
canteen, seeking lucky finds, as sturdily 
as any man. ‘Today her ambition is to 
bring some of the advantages of civili- 
zation to these isolated desert-dwellers, 
making life a little more liveable and 
pleasant for them. 

Mrs. Frank McCarroll, who won the 
international championship for horse- 
women at Wembly, began to gain her 
laurels long before her marriage. A 
graduate of the University of Idaho, 
she was reared on a ranch, so her 
equestrienne triumphs are a natural 
development. So, too, are the bron- 
cho-breaking activities of Charlotte 
Warner of Grace, Idaho, who breaks 
horses for fee to earn her college ex- 
penses. 
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GOVERNMENT Posts 


_ Uncle Sam is employmg many 
women in strenuous posts. One of 
these is that held by Alice Emel of 
Coyle, Washington, who delivers the 
mail to Seabeck, across the Sound. 
Delivering the mail lacks thrills in city 
streets, but in this case the only way to 
reach this little settlement is across a 
stretch of the ocean, in an outboard 
motor boat, no small task in wintry 
weather. Miss Emel won the route by 
bidding in competition with several 
men of her community, when the gov- 
ernment asked for offers. Although 
only twenty-two, she has been at the 
work over a year and a half, and the 
reason she gave for seeking the task, 
“It’s hard for a girl to earn money in a 
small town,” may explain the existence 
of other unusual occupations followed 
by women. 

Another woman in the postal service. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Barnard, started work 
at the death of her husbard and has 
risen from a $4.00 a week salary to the 
office of postmaster at Tampa, Florida, 
the fourth highest salaried postmaster- 
ship in the country. 

Several women are acting as game 
wardens in various states of the Union, 
and an investigation of their duties 
points this as another new and interest- 
ing field for the outdoor woman. Mrs. 
Walter B. Selman, California’s only 
woman game warden, was appointed in 
1927, ‘and has arrested nearly forty 
violators of the fish and game laws, 
carrying her cases through to the 
courts to obtain convictions. Left 
motherless in infancy, Mrs. Sellman, 
who was raised on a ranch, was always 
fond of animals. When she married a 
game warden and learned of the op- 
portunity for service in the field, she 
turned to it enthusiastically as a 
profession. 

Another woman game werden, Mrs. 
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a daughter of the ranches, who chose 
this work as a way to earn a living after 
the death of her husband. In seven 
months she made twelve arrests, se- 
curing conviction in every case. In 
addition to her active field duties, 
Mrs. Stukel assists in educational work 
in the schools and at public lectures, 
where her sex is an advantage. Both 
of these women carry revolvers, live 
active lives, and can tell exciting tales 
of lawbreakers who tried to fight back, 
of being mistaken for prohibition en- 
forcement officers, and similar thrilling 
episodes. 

Not many years ago women were 
informed by the forestry service that 
there was no room for them im field 
work because of its exacting, strenuous 
character. Today there are several 
women who are full-fledged active 
rangers. One of these, Margaret Lind- 
sley, a Bryn Mawr graduate, is located 
in the Yellowstone, where her father is 
postmaster and assistant director of the 
Park. Miss Lindsley is a full-fledged, 
permanent ranger, doing both practical 
field work and lecturing. Esther Mor- 
cuml, of Jasper Peak, fills the exacting 
post of look-out, her task being to 
watch from an observation point for 
the tiny thread of smoke which may 
give warning of a forest fire. 


GOME STRANGE Stock Farms 


The past decade has seen too many 
women homesteaders to make the 
woman ranch director a novelty any 
longer, but women have frequently 
displayed originality in the types of 
ranches they direct. There is, for 
instance; Miss Aimee Keeran of San 
Antonio, Texas, who, after graduating 
from a girl’s school, decided to go back 
to the land, there to raise pure-bred 
Brahma cattle, which she sells to stock 
men. 

Ada May Cromwell of Jette, Ken- 


LUEKY, 15 AMULET WOLU STOCK raiser 
who has gained both fame and fortune 
by raising pedigreed sheep. Beginning 
her enterprise when a single ewe lamb, 


whose owner she was unable to find, 


strayed into her yard, she has pur- 
chased and bred pedigreed stock, 
developing a most successful business. 

Another Kentuckian, Elizabeth 
Pinckney Daingerfield, has gained 
international fame as the woman 
director of the stables in which Man-O- 
War was born. Miss Daingerfield’s 
father, Major Foxhall Daingerfield, was - 
famous for his thoroughbred horses, 
which his daughter cared for after his 
death. Since then she has both man- 
aged her own stables and those of other 
distinguished race horse owners. ` It is 
interesting that m the same county of 
Kentucky two other women have been 
engaged in the same work, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Kane, who managed the August 
Belmont stables until their owner’s 
death, and Mrs. Henry Herring, who 
directs the David Look establishment. 
A description of Miss Daingerfield’s 
work indicates that her womanliness, 
with its attention to detail, its capacity 
for nursing sick animals, for sympathy 
and care, is a great asset. 

Susan G. Brink of Boise, Idaho, is 
perhaps even better known as a busi- 
ness woman than as a stock raiser, for 
she first organized the Idaho turkey 
pool, after a futile effort to dispose of a 
large load of Thanksgiving turkeys 
raised on her own farm. This organi- 
zation makes it possible for the turkey 
raisers of Idaho to ship in quantity to 
eastern markets, with greater efficiency 
and income resulting. 

It is a far ery from Brahma cattle 
and Turkey pools to the product of 
Mrs. Edith B. DeCoster’s farm in 
Buckfield, Maine, for Mrs. DeCoster 
has raised moths and butterflies for the 
past twenty-five years. Starting by 
mounting and selling a few specimens 
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which interested her to a wholesale 
house, she has since built up a unique 
business, with orders for thousands of 
this or that variety of her tiny product, 
which are sold to naturalists, schools, 
museums, and similar markets. 

Other unusual stock farms are the 
Gay wild animal farm in California, 
where Mrs. Gay is a partner with her 
` husband in raising lions, tigers, and 
similar ferocious beasts; Miss M. G. 
Zerbe’s silver fox farm, developed from 
a homestead when its owner returned 
tired with overseas nursing; and Flor- 
ence Eichwaldt’s rare bird farm at 
Hayward, California. 

Women nursery owners are fre- 
quently met, but Evelyn W. Smith 
of Amawalk, New York, has developed 
an interesting specialty by working on 
the problem of transplanting trees 
when they are full-grown. Miss Smith’s 
father grew trees as a luxury; on his 
death she felt the need of making a 
business of his hobby, and has de- 
veloped from a start of ten helpers to 
the need of one hundred and fifty in the 
busy season. Special care and meth- 
ods-in treating trees grown in her 
nursery makes it possible to transplant 
_them long after the age when such a 
move would be fatal to the average 
tree. 


Women PIONEERS IN BUSINESS 


Women holding executive posts in 
business are no novelty today, but 
certain businesses are so unusual for a 
woman to engage in, and some of the 
posts which women are holding are so 
important as to demand attention. 

_ Among the unusual materials for 
women to buy and sell are those han- 
dled by Mrs. Astrid Rosing Sawyer of 
Chicago, who founded, built, and 
heads her own company, dealing in 
construction materials and doing build- 
ing contracting. Mrs. Sawyer worked 
in the offices of companies dealing with 
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these materials until she was well 
acquainted with the field, and then, 
borrowing money to gain her inde- 
pendence, set out for orders. She 
relates that she nas found it necessary 
to do just a little bit more than her 
masculine rivals in order to secure 
business, but has found the struggle 
decidedly worth while. Mrs. Sawyer 
is also the mother of a family. 

Dorothy Wright of Doniphan, Mis- 
souri, is another girl who, starting from 
office experience, became the head of a 
gravel company which her father had 
directed until his death. Under her 
administration, of two years’ duration, 
the plant has increased its output 
twenty-five times. Miss Wright is 
only twenty-four years of age. 

Strange fields are not, however, the 
special property of youth. Many 
women, through widowhood, have had 
odd businesses thrust upon them, and 
have had to learn the job and develop 
the work unaided. Among these are 
Mrs. Rachel Neill of Orange, New 
Jersey, who inherited a planing mill 
from her husband thirty-five years ago, 
and has conducted the business with 
marked success; Mrs. L. M. Mabie of ° 
Kelso, Washington, who followed her 
husband in the strange business of 
smelt shipping (the smelt is a small 
fish found in the area), and Mrs. Lillie 
B. Kinney of Portland, Oregon, whose 
plating works ere well known in the 
vicinity for the variety and excellence 
of their work. Two women in Okla- 
homa, Mrs. Mabel Clare Orr of Black- 
well, and Mrs. Norma Frensley of 
Duncan, are drilling oil wells and 
building derricks, work demanding not 
only the supervision of a large force of 
men, but considerable knowledge of the 
practical needs of the field, and active 
personal direction. 

A business which few of us have 
considered. unless it concerned us per- 
sonally is that of the manufacture of 


glass eyes, a task which demands not 
only business but handicraft ability. 
Dorothy F. Davis is successfully carry- 
ing on an establishment in this field, 
previously conducted by her father and 
grandfather. 

Another strange business field is that 
to be entered by Miss Florence Killilea 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who has just 
inherited the professional baseball team 
of that city through the death of her 
father, and who declares her intention 
to continue as president and director of 
the company, making it her special 
province to interest more women in 
baseball. — 4 

Whether the accomplishments of 
Henrietta Ord Jones should be classi- 
fied as belonging to the field of business 
or of art, at any rate they demand 
notice, particularly from the girl who 
combines an interest in both in her 
makeup. After twenty-five years of 
teaching at Washington University, 
Miss Jones decided to make some 
creative use of her talents and invested 
her savings in the necessary equipment 
for a small pottery. The recognition 
she has received since then has been 
gratifying in both a remunerative and 
artistic way, as she ships her product 
from St. Louis to the eastern shops in 
as large quantities as she can produce, 
while her election to an active member- 
` ship in the American Ceramic Society, 
and the medals which have been award- 
ed her indicate the artistic merit of her 
work. But even more important than 
artistic ability or business faculties 
was the courage needed to cut herself 
loose from the work she had followed 
for twenty-five years and start on an 
altogether new road. 

The next time you look at the bride 
and groom on a wedding cake or survey 
the intricate decorations celebrating 
the Fourth of July in the pastry shop, 
consider the work of Miss Maude 
‘Schlenzig of Denver, Colorado, who 


gave up her own business to continue 
the decorative confectionary manu- 
facture work of her father at his death. . 
Not only supervision of a large estab- 
lishment is needed in this field, but 
designing ability and a practical knowl- 
edge of details are essential. Miss 
Schlenzig has increased the business by 
more than 20 per cent. 


WOMEN EXPERTS 


Certain women have gained emi- 
nence because of specialized knowledge 
which has made them, not necessarily 
the head of a large business establish- 
ment, but sought after for advice by 
executives. Such a woman is, Mrs. 
G. M. Starr, chartering manager for 
Swayne and Hoyt, ship owners of San 
Francisco. It is Mrs. Starr’s task to 
know ships and cargoes, to know sailing . 
dates and methods of packing and 
shipping, to know what space is avail- 
able and to sell that space to the best 
advantage. Only two other women in 
the history of shipping are known to 
have held such a post, to be attained 
only after serving an apprenticeship in 
shipping details. 

Another expert in foreign trade, this 
time in business for herself as a con- 
sultant, is Lucy A. Goldsmith of New 
York City. Starting with a knowledge 
of South American needs, she special- 
ized while still in the teens in the trade ` 
of that area, directing the Latin- 
American department of a large firm. 
A knowledge of the tastes and needs of 
people of every country, a knowledge 
of shipping costs and possibilities, a 
knowledge of business cycles and 
conditions, all of these are essential for 
success in the work she has chosen. 

Knowledge of trade has been the 
asset of another woman, Elizabeth 
Humes, who has just been appointed 
assistant Trade Commissioner under 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce at Rome. Born in Memphis, 
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educated ‘in private schools here and 
abroad, experienced as a translator and 
secretary to United States commercial 
attachés, she has learned her business 


from every angle and set a precedent _ 


which other girls may survey with 
interest. 

Several women have entered the 
brokerage business in widely different 
fields, business which involves not only 
considerable general executive and 
sales ability, but specialized knowledge. 
Two widely different angles may be 
viewed through the careers of Miss 
Mayme Ziegelman on the west coast, 
who worked for lumber companies, 
and had charge of the log-sales depart- 
ment of a large concern, and is today.a 
leading lumber broker of the area, and 
Miss May A. Davis (Mrs. Daniel A. 
Hoffman, with two sons), a cotton 
broker of Philadelphia. 


Bic BUSINESS 


Some executive posts which women 
hold are important because of the size 
of the interests involved. Such, for 
instance, is that of Phoebe Clark of 
Nashville, Tennessee, president of the 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Northern 
Railroad, or of Mrs. Louise Arhurst, 
treasurer and wholesale and retail 
manager of sales for the Pike’s Peak 
Fuel Company, or of Mrs. Statler, who 
has succeeded her husband to responsi- 
bility for the extensive chain of hotels 
which bear his name, or of Edna Albert, 
founder and owner of the Odor-O-No 
Company. 

Such, too, is the post of Mary E. 
Dillon, president of the Brooklyn 
Borough Gas Company of Coney 
Island, New York, a corporation with 
a capitalization of $12,500,000. Miss 
Dillon started with the company as an 
office girl, had no relatives therein and 
owned no stock, but progressed through 
merit through the varied positions of 
office manager, statistician, account- 
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ant, assistant general marager and 
general manager (doing the work for 
five years before it was considered wise 
to bestow the title on a woman). 


UnusvaL Prorsssrons ror WOMEN 


Turning to the professions, it is 
harder to find unusual work, for there 
women seem to follow the beaten track. 
One pioneer, however, is Lillian M. 
Gilbreth, one of the leading consulting 
engineers in the country, specializing in 
efficiency engineermg. Mrs. Gilbreth 
entered the field in order to work with 
her husband, and succeeded so well 
that she has been elected to full mem- 
bership in the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, an organization 
which numbers only three women to 
nineteen thousand men. She does not 
feel that her sex has been a handicap 
in her work. Incidentally Mrs. Gil- 
breth is the mother of eleven children, 
no small accomplishment in itself. 

Chemical and mining engineering 
claim a distinguished woman in Mar- 
shall Holt (Mrs. Leland Holt), who has 
worked in various fields of her pro- 
fession in Germany, Russia, Java and 
Hawaii. Mrs. Holt entered chemistry 
because the subject fascinated her, has 
never felt her sex a handicap, although 
admitting that she has worked harder 
than a man, “but just because I have so 
much energy and liked my “work.” 
Another woman engineer, a specialist 
in house construction, is Kate Gleason 
of Rochester, New York, the first 
woman to qualify for full membership 
in the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Miss Gleason’s father was 
an engineer and when the brother who 
was to carry on the profession died, 
Miss Gleason scandalized the town by 
deciding to take his place. She re- 
ceived most of her training from her 
father, although she had some academic 
work, and is now bending her energies 
toward the development of small 
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the building problems for those who 
want quality but whose purses cannot 
pay ordinary building prices. 

Miss Edith Clarke of the General 
Electric Company, another woman 
engineer, trained at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, received the 
distinction of being invited to read a 
paper at the Society of Electrical 
Engineers, while Miss Minna Dennes, 
partner in the firm of L. Copleston, 
Inc., agents for the Erie Ball Engine 
Co., is self-educated in her field, where 
she has won recognition as a stationary 
engineer. Women engineers in Eng- 
land have organized a society, with 
Miss Margaret Partridge, an electrical 
engineer, as their president. Miss 
Partridge, when asked about sex as a 
handicap, said that while it might de- 
mand extra effort to overcome prej- 
udice, the mere novelty also provided 
excellent advertising, a point not to be 
overlooked in any of these fields where 
women are taking the place of men. 

Again verging on the arts is the work 
-~ of Maude T. Howell, stage manager 
for some of the largest and most intri- 
cate productions presented in New 
York, a post which involves executive 


ability, hard work, and the capacity to- 


secure codperation.from one’s fellow- 
workers. 

Another interesting profession is 
that of Caroline Bartlett Crane of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. Mrs. Crane is 
a. sanitarian, 7.¢., she makes general 
surveys of social and sanitary condi- 
tions in cities, having done this work 
for sixty cities in fourteen states, under 
the auspices of local organizations and 
state boards of health. She is now 
engaged on a special study of housing 
conditions in cities of less than 10,000 
population. This is the type of work 
in which a woman creates her opening 
by doing the things for the community 
which woman is supposed to do in the 


nome, and 1s suggestive of the many 
openings for a woman.of this type. 
Incidentally, Mrs. Crane is also-a min- 
ister in the Unitarian Church. 


STRANGE ARTS — 


Turning for a brief glimpse of the 
artistic field (artists as such have been 
excluded from this study) we find Grace 
Hazen, who specializes in the manu- 
facture of handwrought gold jewelry, 
Julia D’Wolf Addison of Brookline, 
Massachusetts, who designs ecclesi- 
astical ornaments, Helen M. Armstrong 
of New York, who designs and paints 
stained glass windows and works in 
mosaics, Anna B. Comstock, natural 
history artist and engraver, chosen by 
the National League of Women Voters 
in 1923 as one of the twelve greatest 
living American women, and Emily 
Perry of Pasadena, California, who 
makes life studies of anatomical details 
during operations, for the benefit of 
surgeons. Only two women in the 
past one hundred and fifty-eight years 
have been given the distinction of 
election to the British Royal Academy, 
indicating that perhaps even general 
art in certain qualities might be classed 
as unusual. ~ 

Several women have of late entered 
the field of orchestra conducting, among 
these being the distinguished pianist, 
Ethel Leginska, Maria’ Sundstrom of 
Chicago, Thelma Terry, also of Chi- 
cago, who conducts an orchestra com- 
posed entirely of men, and Margarete 
Dessoff, a Viennese who recently- had 
the very distinguished privilege `of 
leading the Schola Cantorum at Or- 
chesira Hall, New York. 

There was a time when it was said 
that the pipe organ was too difficult an 
instrument, physically, for women to 
master. Today there are women or- 
ganists in every city of any size in the 
country. The carrillon, however, that 
instrument of bells, is still an exacting 
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one for the feminine physique, which 
makes the accomplishment of Ruth 
Conniston, carrillon player of the Park 
Avenue Baptist Church of New York, 
the more remarkable. 

Women’s voices by the hundred are 
coming on the air over the radio, but 
Bertha Brainerd, of the National Broad- 
casting Company (which includes such 
well-known stations as WEAF and 
WJZ), is one woman in radio who does 
her work out of sound of the micro- 
phone. Miss Brainerd is program 
director for this immense chain, whose 
rentals involve hundreds of thousands 
of dollars and upon her judgment the 
success of the system depends, as she 
must furnish ideas for new programs, 
decide which hour is apt to appeal best 
to the public of a certain advertiser and 
then sell him on her idea, to say nothing 
of knowing the technical details of the 
radio broadcasting field. 


SCIENCE 


Science as a field for women has 
ceased to be unusual, although it is far 
_ from thickly populated by women 
workers. Some notice should, however, 
be made of the Society of Women 
Geographers, that little band of orig- 
inally thirty-nine women who have 
scoured the ends of the earth for 
scientific data. Some of the leading 
members are Mary Hastings Bradley 
and Delia Akeley, perhaps best known 
as big game hunters, Harriet Chalmers 
Adams, president of the society who 
has visited every land in the world 
which ever belonged to either Spain or 
Portugal, many times being the first 
explorer on record of an area; Gertrude 
Emerson of Asia magazine, the first 

woman in the wilds of Indo-China, who 
~ headed a motion picture expedition 
there; Marguerite Harrison, the woman 
behind the motion picture “Grass,” 
who managed the details of the trip 
into the field, acting as cook, doctor, or 
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whatever else was needed during the 
expedition; Blair Niles, specialist in the 
comparative psychology of primitive 
peoples; Florence Merriam Bailey, 
ornithologist, seeking the strange birds 
of ourownland. Some of these women 
entered the work through the door of 
journalism, some as scientists attached 
to a large expedition or doing field 
work for a museum, and some, in pos- 
session of independent means, turned 
to it, not for a living, but for service. 
Their great significance for other wom- 
en lies in the fact that in any case they 
have arrived, that they have traveled 
in parts of darkest Africa, of the 
Amazon Basin, of Asia, of the Arctic, 
where other men and women have not 
been, and because their number is 
increasing yearly, they should be an 
inspiration to any woman who wishes 
to pioneer in a new field. 


UNTRODDEN PATHS 


And now for a few of those truly 
unusual occupations which are unique 
with their owners. For instance, Mrs. 
Phillip Carter of San Francisco grew 
tired of seeing the same old traffic 
signals, some cf which she thought in- 
effective, and decided to design a few 
new and better ones. Today she has a 
dozen patents to her credit and is still 
at work, designing models which she 
markets to manufacturers. 

Janet Malnek Knopf wanted to give 
her daughter the educational toys 
which books said the modern child 
should have, but found that such toys 
frequently existed only in the minds of 
educators or in a few model schools. 
Mrs. Knopf immediately set to work 
to manufacture these playthings for 
children and to design others, -thus lay- 
ing the foundation for a new business. 

Starting as the superintendent of 
the hospital, which she built over, 
reorganized, and in general remade to 
fit her standards of efficiency, Frances 


A. Stone made such a good job of her 
work that she has not been allowed to 
enjoy it, but has been kept on the go, 
remaking other hospitals as fast as she 
can. Among her chefs d oeuvre are the 
Women’s Infirmary in New York, the 
City Hospital of Miami, Corey Hill 
Private Hospital in Brookline, the 
Baltimore Hospital for Women, and 
the Clarkson Hospital at Omaha. A 


combination of engineering, personnel 


work, nursing, and several other crafts, 
her trade is certainly interesting. 

Attractive, too, is the profession of 
Miss Amy Virginia Pace, who is official 
hostess for the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce. First asked to care for the 
needs of the women attending a large 
convention in that city, she was carried 
over for another convention, then 
another, until it was finally decided to 
make the post permanent. This post 
she has held for six years, although to- 
day Miss Pace is only twenty-five 
years of age. Her task includes plan- 
ning tours for visitors, finding suitable 
temporary governesses and nursemaids, 
advising on shopping expeditions and 
in general providing the same service as 
that of an individual, personal hostess. 

Miss Laura Lee Rogers of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, has made profits on that 
childhood pastime of most of us, naming 
things, for her profession is that of 
nomenclator. This naming of hers, 
however, is no childish, helterskelter 
business, for it brings hundreds to her 
door in a year, searching for the perfect 
name for a magazine, a food product, 
a real estate development, a race 
horse, or a business establishment. A 
knowledge of human nature and of 
trends and tastes are-all involved to 
make the names she sells profitable to 
the purchasers. 

Other unusual positions are gained 
and held because of some odd natural 
talent of their owner. For instance, 
there is Ann Haviland, whose nose 


could always distinguish the finest 
nuances of odors, be they of flowers, of 
chemicals, or of inanimate things. She 
followed her nose into a large perfume 
establishment, and is now engaged in 
blending special individual perfumes. 
Miss Emma Mast turned what might 
have been a disaster into her forttine, 
for she is blind, but day after day she 
sips coffee in the office of A. Schilling & 
Company of San Francisco, for she is a 
coffee taster and her very lack of sight 
assures unprejudiced accuracy. Max- 
ine Glover, of Chicago, keeps her living 
by a hair, for her hair is perfectly fitted 
for the mechanism which tests humid- 
ity control for a cement association. 

These are but a few individual cases. 
There are women bill posters, an all- 
woman fire department at Silver 
Springs, New York, women under- 
takers, a woman armorer caring for the 
government’s munitions in South Caro- 
lina, a woman who makes her living 
opening and closing country houses, 
another who teaches nervous women 
to drive, and several giving personal 
supervision to those desiring reducing 
régimes. 

Nesta Edwards of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, owner of the Industrial Cater- 
ing Company, makes a living by deliv- 
ering hot lunches to industrial plants by 
truck loads, on steam tables. Covered 
dishes containing the various edibles 
are opened by the men, and no small- 
part of her success is due to the fact that 
she provides a variety which permits 
individual selection. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


But what is the mass significance of 
these various individual cases? Cer- 
tainly, in the first place, they provide 
an inspiration for the woman who 
wants to try something different, or 
who feels that, because she lacks train- 
ing for a conventional occupation, she 
cannot earn a livelihood. 


the 
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In order to gain further information, 
a detailed questionnaire was sent to 
those women in Who’s Who in America 
whose occupations were particularly 
unusual. One interesting feature of 
this group is the fact that married 
women outnumbered the single in the 
proportion of 13 to 10. Even more 
interesting was the fact that these 
married women, almost without excep- 
tion, were mothers, frequently of un- 
usually large families, Mrs. Gilbreth 
topping the list with eleven children. 
In one case, where the marriage had 
produced no children, the subject had 
adopted six orphans, indicating an 
unusual character from the start. 

Among the chief questions asked of 
these women was the relation of their 
sex to the difficulty of obtaining a start 
and in securing recognition in their 
profession. Almost without exception 
these women, who have attained 
marked eminence in their work, said 
that they considered their sex as much 
of an advantage as a handicap and 
that, as one woman put it “perhaps the 
men in my profession are different ... 
I think they must be from the stories 
other women tell... but, I have 
always found them most fair to 
m e,” 

Leaving aside the encouraging tenor 
of such answers, their very unanimity 
denotes once more, as does their family 
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life, the unusual character, the vitality, 
the broadmindedness of these women. 
In this connection it should, however, 
be noted that the testimony of women 
in the more crowded trades is not al- 
ways so genefous to their masculine 
associates. Whether this is because 
the men workers there associate the 
women with an opposing sex, rather 
than as individuals, or beeause the 
actual competition in these other 
fields is more bitter, would demand 
further study to determine. It should, 
however, be notad that certain of the 
trades mentioned at the beginning of 
this article as not followed by women 
are automatically closed, except at the 
expense of great struggle, by union 
rules which wili not admit feminine 
apprentices. 

Surveying the field as a whole, it is 
interesting to note that the proportion 
of married women to single women re- 
mains about equal throughout the 
group. An exceptionally large num- 
ber are widows who stepped into their 
husband’s jobs, indicating that many 
professions are more a matter of en- 
vironment than of sex. And finally, 
the incomes earned by some of the 
women in this study are undoubtedly 
among the largest being paid to women 
in America today, another spur for the 
girl or woman who lacks the courage to 
strike out in new fields. 


Women in the Clerical Occupations 


By Grace L. Corts 


Lecturer in Economics, Barnard College, Columbia University 


HE influx of women into the 
clerical occupations within the last 
. few decades has become one of the most 
phenomenal, if also one of the least 
conspicuous of the economic changes 
which have been transforming the 
lives of women during that period. 
The seven women stenographers and 
typists recorded by the census takers 
of 1870 wauld hardly have conceived it 
possible that they were precursors of a 
host which had become half a million by 
the census of 1920. But this is only 
typical of all the clerical occupations 
which have increased decade by dec- 
ade with unbroken regularity. Where 
there were half a million clerical work- 
ers in 1880, there grew to be nearly a 
million in 1900, and nearly three million 
in 1920. Throughout this period of 
advance, women have been assuming a 
growing importance. From being only 
6 per cent of the total in 1880, they had 
become 45 per cent in 1920, and there is 
every prospect that the coming census 
will see them.in the majority. Dur- 
ing the last decade for which we have 
figures, 1910 to 1920, the Women’s 
Bureau reports that the increase of 
women in the clerical occupations was 
“seven and a half times as great as the 
increase among women in manufac- 
turing and mechanical pursuits, and 
almost three times as great as that 
among women in professional service.” ? 
In 1920, clerical occupations took only 
7.3 per cent of all employed women, 


1 The term “clerical” is here used to include 
all the office occupations other than executive or 
professional. 

2 U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bu- 
reau, The Occupational Progress of Women, p. 17. 


while in’ 1920, 16.7 per cent were 
employed there. 

The recent increase in the number 
and proportion of office workers is not 
only characteristic of the United 
States but of many European countries 
as well. M. Thomas of the Interna- 
tional Labor Officé in a recent speech 
reported an increased proportion of 
office workers to all those employed as 
indicative of this trend. In Denmark, 
in 1911, 7.7 per cent of every one 
hundred employed were office workers; 
in 1921, 11.7 per cent. In France, the 
proportion rose from 6.6 per. cent in 
1906 to 10.7 per cent in 1921; in Great 
Britain, from 7.7 per cent in 1907 to 
10.8 per cent in 1924.3 Although the 
inconsistencies in the classifications 
used by various countries make all 
international comparisons necessarily 
inaccurate, there is sufficient likeness to 
give evidence of the existence if not of — 
the exact extent of this tendency. 


SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF CLERICAL 
OCCUPATIONS 


The importance of the clerical occu- 
pations, however, is not to be rated in 
numerical terms only. They have a 
peculiar social significance because of 
the psychological connotations which 
have come to be attached to them. 

In the common estimation of our 
industrial communities the occupations. 
have ranged themselves in a hierarchy 
based on desirability. This hierarchy 
differs perhaps between communities or 


è? Thomas, Albert, Die Stellung der Angestellten 


- in der Organisierten Industrie der Nachkriegszeit, 


herausgegeben vom Allgemeinen Freien Anges- 
telltenbund, p. 9. 
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sections of the country according to 
the degree of prestige or stigma at- 
tached to each occupation but is, 
nevertheless, very similar in arrange- 
ment everywhere. Among women, 
where perhaps the feeling for social 
status is more pronounced, this has 
resulted in the establishing of certain 
universally recognized strata based on 
occupation. Domestic service and the 
less desirable types of factory employ- 
ment vie with each other for the bot- 
tom place. The poorer kinds of store 
work usually come next, followed by the 
skilled factory work and ascending 
through telephone and selling positions 
to the clerical occupations. The less 
desirable forms of clerical work, 
however, are often on a level in public 
esteem with those in the telephone 
exchanges and stores, while the office 
positions requiring the most skill reach 
a level recognized usually by those 
concerned as equal to that of the less 
skilled professional positions. The 
evidence of this stratification is seen in 
the comparative ease with which a 
- worker may change one job for another 
.of the same or of a lower level, as com- 
pared with the relative difficulty of 
advancing to a higher level unless the 
worker has unusual capacity, addi- 
tional experience, or education. It is 
also discernible in many communities 
by the social distance felt by workers 
in different strata which hinders nat- 
ural social intercourse between them. 
‘The reasons for the high esteem with 
which the clerical positions have been 
regarded are many and complex. 
Basic among these, no doubt, is the 
ancient stigma attached to manual 
work, and the higher status given to 
any occupation supposedly mental. 
Certain undoubted economic advan- 
tages also account, in part, for the 
preference. The office occupations are 
usually clean; they do not require 
heavy manual effort; the hours are 


. comparatively 
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short. The income 
while not high in many cases is more 
regular. Certain privileges in the way 
of vacations, sick leave, and security of 
tenure usually go with them. More- 
over, there is often the possibility of 
contact with these in executive posi- 
tions. Most important of all for many ` 
workers is the opportunity which 
clerical positions are believed to offer 
for a rise to business success so highly 
and universally esteemed among us. 
However specious some of these.advan- 
tages may seem, they have combined to 
win for clerical work its relatively high 
place in the occupational hierarchy. 
The existence of such occupational 
levels may appear a violation of “ Amer- 
ican traditions,” but m fact, it is a 
necessary result of the process of valua- 
tion by which it is commonly recog- 
nized that certain jobs are better 
than others. Ii may be that the 
common values which establish such 
estimates of occupations are or seem to 
be socially undesirable or even disas- 
trous, but the prccess itself is inevitable. 
However, as long as our system of what 
Professor Cooley has called “open 
classes”? remains, the existence of the 
occupational hierarchy will serve to 
perpetuate an “upward” movement of 
the more ambitious or the more able. 
It is precisely at this point that the 
social significance of the clerical occu- 
pations becomes obvious. In our eco- 
nomic system they present the most 
accessible rung by which many workers 
may climb “up” on the socially estab- 
lishedladder. Theattainment of acleri- 
cal position has come to be valued, there- 
fore, not alone for its intrinsic advan- 
tages, economic or otherwise, but also as 
a symbol of other less tangible benefits. 


Tae CLERICAL FUNCTION IN THE 
Mopers Busness WorLD 
The growing number of clerical work- 
ers reported by each successive census 


is an index of the development of cler- 
ical functions within the business world. 
The clerical functions serve in the 


essential linkage of production and dis- . 


tribution. The need for such a con- 
nective has been enormously increased 
with the development of modern busi- 
ness. Our large scale production, our 
extensive transportations, our modern 
high-pressure advertising all require an 
amount of office work per unit of goods 
enormously greater than in the early 
days of the industrial revolution. 
Modern business practice with its ac- 
curacy, its record keeping, and its 
statistical analyses would be impossi- 
ble without extensive clerical forces. 
Other supplementary factors, also, have 
their effect. The growth of banks, 
Insurance companies, correspondence 
schools, and mail-order and publishing 
houses, for example, call for large 


numbers of clerical workers. Even 
the current practice in hand-to- 


mouth buying and installment sell- 
ing probably adds a certain quota 
to the total clerical work required by 
business. 

As the demand for clerical services 
has grown, mechanical devices have 
been developed which have tended to 
transform the clerical function from a 
primitive handicraft to a thoroughly 
modernized function. The successful 
development of office machinery did 
not come until a century after the 
corresponding strategic inventions in 
industrial production. The perfecting 
of mechanical writing was finally ac- 
complished, after two centuries of 
experimentation, in 1866-7 in the in- 
vention of the typewriter by Christo- 
pher Scholes. The significance of this 
invention for women is well stated by 
the Women’s Bureau. 


Not only, therefore, has the typewriter 
revolutionized modern business methods 
but it has created an occupation calling for 


more women than have been employed as a 
result of any other invention.‘ 


The typewriter however was only 


‘the beginning. The addressograph, 


the autographic register, and the 
duplicator, appeared within fifteen 
years, and the mathematical machines 
soon thereafter. Since that time ma- 
chinery has been revolutionizing one 
process after another. Within the last 
decade mechanical devices have become 
as universal and as essential to almost 
every detail of office work as it is in the 
factory. To see this we have only to 
step from the bookkeeping department 
of any modern office with its bookkeep- 
ing machines, its billers, and statistical 
machines, through the stenographic 
bureau where automatic typewriters 
and dictaphones compete with the 
descendants of Mr. Scholes’ invention, 
to the mailing room with its automatic 
folding, stamping, and sealing devices. 
In every corner, human labor is being. 
replaced by mechanical devices or is 
being used to tend machines which 
seem almost human in their capacities. 


WOMEN AND THE DEMAND FOR 
CLERICAL WORKERS 


While conditions within business 
were creating the clerical positions, 
circumstances outside it were produc- 
ing the workers to fill them. The 
change in the position of women was 
admitting and indeed forcing them into 
all fields of employment. The newly 
opened clerical occupations were not 
already preémpted by men, except in.a 
few favored positions, and the char- 
acter of the work made it in some ways 
especially adapted to women. 

Then, too, the rising standard of 
living of manual workers has made it 
possible for more of them to- provide 

aU. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bu- 
reau, The Effects of Applied Research upon the 
Employment Opportunities of American Women, 
p. 42. 
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their children with the high-school 
education necessary to clerical posi- 
tions, and the popular belief in educa- 
tion as the open sesame to opportunity 
has been an incentive to increased high- 
school attendance. This increase in 
the high-school population—the rate of 
which, within the last thirty years, has 
been about twenty times the rate of 
increase in the population—has thrown 
upon the vocational market thousands 
of girls with a high school education, 
a large proportion of whom aspire to 
clerical positions. 

Another factor which has contrib- 
uted to increase the available supply of 
women clerical workers has been the 
new and slowly emerging attitude to- 
ward the work of women after marriage. 
“The married woman at work has made 
her appearance at the two ends of the 
social scale and for very different 
reasons. The largest percentage of the 
married women at work are in agri- 
culture, domestic service, and manu- 
facturing industries where the obvious 
cause of their presence is sheer economic 
necessity. In the professional group, 
on the other hand, there has come a 
move toward work after marriage 
which though motivated by economic 
reasons in some cases is predominantly 
influenced by an attitude of mind re- 
lated to the desire for independence, 
self expression and the use of expert 
skill. The clerical worker has not been 
until lately seriously affected by either 
of these factors. The economic pres- 
sure which has forced the women in the 
manual groups to work after marriage 
has not been so strong on her since the 
husband’s salarv has been on the whole 
more adequate. On the other hand 
she has been little touched by the 
motives which influence professional 
women. The result has been that in 
1910 the smallest percentage of mar- 
ried women in any employed group was 
found among clerical women. The 
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5.6 per cent of clerical workers married 
in 1910 as compared with the 10.4 per 
cent of professional women and the 18.6 
per cent of the manufacturing and me- 
chanical groups who were married is 
evidence of a very different economic 
and psychological situation. It is 
exceedingly significant, moreover, that 
while most of the other percentages 
rose very little in the next decade the 
percentage of married women in the 
clerical occupations nearly doubled. 
The reason for this is to be found in 
some shift in circumstances or change 
in attitude. It is undoubtedly true 
that the salaries of clerical men have 
not kept pace with those of other 
workers and there is consequently, in 
many cases, an actual economic ne- 
cessity in clerical families for additional 
income. It is also likely that the more 
favorable attitude toward the work of 
married women produced in part by its 
increase among professional women is 
having its effect on this group especially. 
Clerical husbands according to a study 
by Miss Pruette are reluctant to 
“allow” their wives to work. Em- 
ployers and employment managers 
look with suspicion upon married 
women, although the basis for this 
attitude seems to rest less upon a 
scientific study of the relative efficiency 
of married and unmarried women than 
on a commendable desire to defend the 
“American home” from subversive 
tendencies. Unmarried women in the 
offices regard them as unfair competi- 
tors who should leave the field to the 
girl who has no other support. It is 
interesting to observe that this opposi- 
tion instead of preventing the employ- 
ment of married women has in fact 
only served to bring to pass what 
Lucy Stone could never have accom- 
plished so extensively by exhortation, 
the continuing use of maiden names 
after marriage. In spite of objections 
from many sources, the practice of 


work arter marriage 1s undoubtedly on 
the increase. The result has been to 
bring upon the market still further 
supplies of clerical workers. 


Tur MECHANICAL ASPECT OF 
CLERICAL Work 


The large numbers of women in 
clerical positions today find themselves 
a part of a changing situation within 
the office. The techniques of office 
work are undergoing continuous trans- 
formation as the process of mechaniza- 
tion goes on. One of the most signifi- 
cant of these changes from the point of 
view of the office worker is the special- 
ization of work. It is inevitable that 
the small office with a force of five or 
ten should retain its unspecialized form 
and the personal contact of worker and 
employer. But with the growth of 
large-scale offices, mass production 
methods become possible. In many 
cases the nature of the work, as in the 
insurance companies or mail order 
houses, is of a routine kind especially 
adapted to an extensive division of labor. 
In many larger offices, especially where 


scientific management has been ap-, 


. plied, there has appeared a specializa- 
tion as minute as that of any industrial 
plant. While the tendency towards 
specialization has not developed so far 
as to reduce every clerical worker to 
` the performance of a single minute 
task, there is little doubt that many 
jobs are increasingly narrowed in their 
range and that a growing number. of 
office jobs are devoted to a single small 
process. 

One of the aspects of this specializa- 
tion has been the centralizing of workers 
into a separate office. Stenographers, 
for example, are to an increasing extent 
removed from department offices, ex- 
cept in the case of those attached to the 
chief executives, and segregated into a 
separate stenographic bureau of which 
a dictaphone department is usually a 


part. Such centralization has many 
advantages to management in the way 
of an efficient distribution of work, 
standardization of production, and 
flexibility in assignment. Its results 
in the saving of time and in the reduc- 
tion of staff commend it to those offices 
whose size and organization make it 
possible. 

In many offices today, scientific 
management is being applied to all 
the clerical functions. Jobs are being 
analyzed, time and motion studies 
made, layout and routing studied, and 
standards established. As a part of 
this process, methods of payment 
found effective in the factory are being 
adapted to office requirements. Piece 
rates in some places are being set for 
typing, billing, or transcribing. Bonus 
systems and salary classifications are 
established. The actual extent of such 
scientific office management is no doubt 
proportionately small, but it is signifi- 
cant in that it is in the van of those 
movements which are likely eventually 
to affect the entire clerical field. 

Such changes in the clerical functions 
have far reaching results for the women 
in clerical work. As usual, specializa- 
tion means, of necessity, a narrowed 
skill and in many of the mechanized 
processes its practical elimination. 
This is true especially in the more 
routine positions and the more special- 
ized offices. Initiative and personality 
are of less value in such situations. 
The depersonalizing of the relations 
between worker and employer follows, 
in many instances with large-scale 
offices and specialized work. 


Errect oF MECHANIZATION ON THE 
CHANCES FOR ADVANCEMENT IN CLER- 
ICAL POSITIONS 


To all of these familiar results of 
mechanization is added one of especial 
importance to the clerical worker, 
namely, what is happening to. the 
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chance for advancement. The hope 
of advancement has always been one 
of the cherished possessions of the 
clerical group. For many women it 
involved the ambition to rise to the top 
of the clerical occupations, perhaps to a 
private secretaryship or the head of 
the stenographic bureau. To a few 
women it has meant the hope of be- 
coming an executive or an independent 
business woman. Several factors are 
having their effect on the fulfillment of 
these hopes. The developments in 
office technique seem to be reducing the 
number of skilled clerical jobs requir- 
ing initiative to a relatively few while 
it creates large numbers of routine 
or mechanical positions. Moreover, 
there seems to be in most offices very 
little provision or plan for regular pro- 
motion. In a study made by the 
American Management Association of 
forty-eight firms in its membership 
(which is of course an unusually pro- 
gressive group in such matters) only 
about one-third had made any plans 
for promotion. A study made by 
Professor F. G. Nichols among office 
workers reveals a great divergence of 
opinions as to the promotional oppor- 
tunities of various positions which seem 
to prove the lack of any clearly recog- 
nized ladder of promotion ‘in most 
firms.’ 

Opportunities to rise out of the 
clerical field into other work seem even 
more uncertain. A recent study of 
the woman secretary shows that for 
only about one-fifth it is the entrance 
into something else, although it is 
popularly supposed to be the best door 
into executive business positions for 
women.” Professor Nichols in ques- 

6 Griffenhagen, E. G., Classijication and Com- 
pensation plans as Tools in Personnel Adminis- 
tration, p. l4. 

§ Nichols, F. G., A New Conception of Office 
Practice, pp. 92-93. 


7 Doerschuk, Beatrice, The Woman Sorat 
(unpublished). 
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tioning office managers about opportu- 
nities to rise into executive status 
found that 88 percent felt that they 
needed “clerks who are satisfied to 
remain clerks.” These rather scat- 
tered figures are borne out by contact 
with women in clerical work. For 
those who have little education and 
start at the bottom of the scale, some 
advancement is possible, though not 
assured, if they get more education. 
It is that hope that crowds our evening 
schools with clerizal workers perfecting 
their skill. Even within the limits 
of clerical work promotion becomes 
less possible as the number of routine 
jobs increases. The opportunities for 
women are of course much mcre limited 
than for men. Comparatively few 
women are found in the higher wage 
groups which contain the best of the 
office positions. It seems fair to say 
that at present the clerical worker can 
have little assurance that advance- 
ment is possible beyond the limits of 
the stenographic, comptometer, or 
dictaphone positions, and that if she is 
a woman she must have very unusual 
ability to attain one of the few posi- 
tions which combine the opportunity 
for skill and initiative with higher pay 
and responsibility. 


Hearta HAZARDS or CLERICAL 
Work FoR WOMEN 


The health of the woman clerical 
worker is of ccurse affected also by 
these developments in her vocational 
life. Very little study has been given 
to this subject apparently, but from 
two sources comes evidence that it is 
deserving of further investigation. Dr. 
Wade Wright, oz the Metropolitan Life. 
Insurance Company reports that tuber- 
culosis of the lungs is the chief cause of 
death among clerks, followed in order of 
importance by keart disease, influenza, 


` 8 Nichols, F. G, 4 New Conception of Office 
Practice, p. 80. 


pucwuuuwa, 4nd bright’s disease. The 
tuberculosis rate among clerks is ex- 
ceeded by that of ten other occupations 
all of which, however, are recognized as 
suffering from high tuberculosis death 
rates. Says Dr. Wright: : 


The conditions frequently met with in 
offices which are conducive to ill health are 
poor ventilation, poor illummation and 
bad seating which taken together with bad 
habits and fashions and lack of proper 
exercise is responsible for the generally 
poor posture of office workers.® 


Very interesting testimony, espe- 
cially in the light of the new technical 
developments, comes from a study 
conducted in England by the Welfare 
Society, on sickness among office 
workers. One large firm reports for 
example an annual illness record of 
7.2 per cent days for general clerks, 
18.5 per cent for workers on office 
machines other than typewriters, and 
9.5 per cent days for typists: This is 
very significant in view of present tend- 
encies toward mechanization. Reports 
from other firms seem to indicate 
also that the strain on the general 
clerical worker with a variety of duties 
results in considerably less sickness 
than that which occurs among girls 
doing more concentrated machine 
work, especially of the computing 
variety. The driving effect of piece 
work payment, and the restriction of 
interest that come with the centralized 
stenographic bureau or the use of dic- 
taphone are also suggested i in this study 
as influential factors in the production 
of fatigue. “The general conclusions 
seem to be that abnormal sickness,” in 
offices, “may arise from conditions 
such as the following: (a) working at 
high speed and great concentration, 
(b) the monotony of the work, (c) the 


t Wright, Dr. Wade, “The Health of Office 
Workers,” Monthly Labor Review, August, 1926, 
p. 268. 


noise of the typewriters, (d) the 
cramped positions of the worker, (e) 


faulty ventilation and heating of the . 


room, (f) defects of the eyesight.’*!° 
Many of these causes of ill health are 
easily remediable with proper attention 
from the management. Some of them 
which are the by-products of mechan- 
ization will require that same careful 
study which is needed in industrial 
pursuits, if the undoubted economic 
gains of machinery are not to be offset 
by an injury to the workers involved. 


CHANGING Economic POSITION oF 
CLERICAL WORKERS 


Women in clerical work are meeting, 
also, with relative changes in the 
economic positions of the group which 
are the result of the factors already 
mentioned. The popularity of the 
clerical occupations and the large 
number of workers available, the de- 
ereasing skill required in many jobs 
together with the predominance of 
women in the group have served to 
prevent salaries from rismg at the 
same rate as those of manual workers. 
According to Professor Paul Douglas in 
the last thirty years while the real 
wages of manual workers in manu- 
facturing and transportation have risen 
28 per cent on the base of their average 
wage from 1890-99, those of clerical 
workers and minor executives have 
showed no advance and in some years 
have fallen behind." In money terms 
salaries in 1926 as reported by the Na- 
tional Industrial. Conference Board 
ranged from a median of $15.38 for 
mail clerks, up through $20.75 for ex- 
perienced typists, $21.89 for machine 
operators, and $27.47 for senior stenog- 
raphers to $49.87 for chief clerks. In 


10“ Abnormal Sickness among Typists,” The 
Clerk, October, 1928, p. 160. 

u Douglas, Paul H., “The Movement of Real 
Wages and its Economie Significance,” American 
Economic Review Supplement, March, 1926» 
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every group the salaries of women fall 
behind those of men, showing increas- 
ing disparity in the upper levels. The 
same study shows a small proportion of 
women in all the higher salaried groups 
and their predominance in the lower 
wage levels.2 Personal contacts with 
clerical workers reveal many beginning 
positions at salaries of $10.00 or $12.00 
even in the large cities. The National 
Industrial Conference Board adds fur- 
ther that for six of the more routine 
positions the average salary was $25.00 
per week as compared with an average 
of $27.27 paid to manual workers the 
same year. 

It should be noted however that 
although the woman office worker may 
not be in so advantageous a position as 
to salary, she usually has certain per- 
quisites that go with her status, such 
as vacations with pay, and payment in 
case of sickness or accident, all of which 
are more common than among manual 
workers, Bonus payments are often 
liberal and there is more security of 
tenure.'4 

The ‘level of salaries is of course 
affected by the number of workers 
seeking jobs. While unemployment 
figures are even less available for this 
group than for other groups of workers, 
it appears that clerical workers shared 
largely in the recent unemployment. 
The New York State Industrial Bulle- 


n2 National Industrial Conference Board, 
Clerical Salaries in the United States, 1926, pp. 
24-29, 

3 Fbid., p. 35. 

4 “Office Working Conditions and Extra 
Compensation Plans,” Monthly Labor Review, 
August, 1928. 
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tin gives figures which compares the 
number of workers applying for jobs to 
the state employment offices with the 
number of workers called for. For 
almost every month in the last year the 
clerical workers have shown a higher 
rate of disparity between workers and 
jobs, than any other occupational 
group, the extent of the disparity 
ranging in most months between 300 
and 500 workers applying to every 100 
positions available. If such figures are 
in any sense representative, they help 
to account for the failure of salaries to 
increase. Until more adequate sta- 
tistics are available, it is impossible 
to estimate the relation between the 
number of potential clerical workers 
and the positions opening for them. 

The conditions of work which affect 
a million and a half women in clerical 
work must necessarily be a matter of 
public concern. It has been customary 
both among clerical workers themselves 
and among others, to regard clerical 
workers as outside the range of attention 
toworkingconditions. Clerical workers 
had “positions” not jobs; they are paid 
“salaries,” not wages; and had at- 
tained to a status where investigators 
did not penetrate and legislation did 
not corrupt the free play of economic 
opportunity. Circumstances in the 
world of business and in the realm of 
technological developments are trans- 
forming the daily routine, the economic 
position, and the social status of the 
clerical occupations. The future of 
these occupations as providing satis- 
factory vocational fields for women be- 
comes increasingly a matter of-public 
interest. 


~ Women in Farm Life and Rural Economy 


By Mary MEEK Arxnson, Px.D. 
Author, The Woman on the Farm, The Shining Hours, etc. 


HE woman on the American farm 

has been considered, by those who 
have studied the position of farm 
women the world over, to be in a very 
happy situation. However hard her 
lot might be, she has been protected, 
at least, against working outdoors in 
the fields and against actively directing 
the farm processes. Except in some 
few foreign settlements, a farmer could 
not hold his position in the community 
if he allowed his wife or his daughters 
to labor in the fields. Even the foreign 
communities have tended to get away 
from field work for the women in the 
second or third generation as they 
become otherwise Americanized. In 
other words, outdoor work in the 
fields for women has been taboo, and 
that has been the pride of the American 
farmer. 

Furthermore, no American hired 
man, however low his station, would 
take orders for farm work from a 
woman. And a woman was never 
supposed to know anything about 
field crops like wheat and corn, or 
-about live stock. 

The American farm woman has been 
constantly reminded that in some 
European countries the peasant who 
tills the soil, not only allows, but 
expects, his wife and children to toil 
daily with him in the fields, and that 
the farm woman is sometimes yoked 
with the family cow to drag the plow- 
share through the soil—the peasant, 
presumably, doing the driving. Per- 
haps this is true, but the American 
farm woman has generally not been 
to Europe to see those sad conditions 
with her own eyes. She is inclined, 
therefore, to be a bit skeptical about 
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some of the tales. She is not sociol- 
ogist enough, perhaps, to realize that 
the taboo against ‘outdoor work and 
the management of the money-making 
farm crops, however much she disliked 
it as an individual, had through the 
years saved her, as a class, from much 
exploitation and too heavy labor. - 

In fact, the American farm woman 
has looked directly at her individual 
problem and her individualfarm. She 
has seen that, although she was not 
allowed to ride the disc-harrow, or the 
reaper in the fields, no one objected to 
her working long hours over a steaming 
washtub, or cleaning the chicken 
house, or handling the deadly heavy 
cans of milk in the dairy, although this 
was a part of the heaviest work done 
on the farm. Effective labor-saving 
machinery for work in the fields has 
been. developed a whole generation 
ahead of effective labor-saving ma- 
chinery for work in the farm home. 

Although it has been considered 
Improper for the farm woman to 
handle wheat-money or corn-money, 
she has observed that often it has 
been her egg-money and butter-money 
and berry-money that has kept the 
family going and sometimes even paid 
off the mortgage on the farm. So it 
happens that the farm woman is very 
generally breaking away from the old 
standards and taking over the easiest 
work in the fields, and, at the same 
time, shifting some of the heavier 
housework to the shoulders of the men 
of the family, or else to effective 
mechanical appliances. 

This new tendency will amount, in 
some neighborhoods, to a real revolu- 
tion among the farm people, who are 
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disposed to be conservative in social 
matters. But it is happening, and the 
American farmer may as well take the 
new woman-farmer into account. She 
will soon be a real rival to him, as 
more women become farm foremen, 
and more and more young girls enter 
the state universities for agricultural 
courses. It is true- that the change 
may lead sometimes to an exploitation 
of women on the farm and may bring 
a hardship upon some women, but 
the traditions are being broken, 
whether for good or il, and it is a 
condition to be reckoned with. 


THE Source OF AGRICULTURAL INCOME 
IN THE PAST 


One thing that the farm woman has 
noted in her survey of things as they 
are, is that the apparent prosperity 
of American agriculture in the past 
has resulted chiefly from two things: 
first, the steady rise in land prices, and 
second, the unpaid service of the 
women and children. Even the most 
inefficient farmer, if he succeeded in 
holding his bit of land, left a good 
inheritance to his family because of the 
rising value of the land. It was like 
money piling up in the bank. The 
farm operations did not need to yield 
more than bare living expenses. But 
now, when falling land values are the 
‘rule, the farmer must make much 
more than bare living expenses or he 
will become bankrupt. 

In the old days the farm processes 
were carried on by the common effort 
of the family. It was almost im- 
possible for an unmarried farmer to 
manage a farm, and the woman with- 
out a family, in the farm business, had 
no chance to survive. The field crops 
and live stock carried the farm—its 
mortgage, equipment, improvements, 
repairs and the like—but it was the 
work of the women and children which 
provided most of the living expenses. 
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Thus, most of the prosperity of Ameri- 
can agriculture has rested squarely 
upon the backs of the women and 
children who worked without pay, and 
unless prices of farm crops advance 
greatly there it will continue to rest. 
It is little wonder that the American 
farm woman feels that she should, at 
least, be given a chance to manage 
the farm in part and be allowed to 
choose the kind of work she shall do. 
She likes the custom of the whole 
family working together in the busi- 
ness of farming, and takes pride in 
being a real help to her husband. 
She is even willing, or so it seems 
from the letters that come to the 


- writer, to work very hard and to 


accept a somewhat lower standard of 
living than is common in the towns, for 
the sake of that great end. 


Work PERFORMED BY WOMEN OF 
ÅMERICAN FARMS 


Dependable figures showing the 
amount of work performed by women 
on the farms of America are not avail- 
able, since most of the agencies com- 
puting women’s work neglect the farm 
workers, or else employ such varied 
bases that the results are not very 
conclusive. 

The States Relations section of the 
Home Economics Division of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that in 1913-14, on 
seventeen crop farms of Central Ilinois 
and Indiana, women averaged less than 
one hour’s work a day in the fields, even 
in the growing season. Later figures, 
1921, the results of a survey of 900 
farms in Nebraska, showed only 1214 
per cent of the women working at all 


_ in the fields, and about 3 per cent of the 


children. This survey was made by 
the Division of Farm Population, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Probably the least outdoor 


field work is done in the corn belt and 
_ wheat raising states. States more 
generally given to the raising of truck 
crops, sugar beets, and other crops 
requiring much hand culture, and to 
live stock and-dairying, would show a 
much higher average of work by the 
women and children. 

A survey of 300 farms in South 
Carolina, in 1921, also conducted by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
showed an average of 55 per cent of the 
white women working in the fields for 
about four and a half months a year. 
The average number of wives of farm 
tenants, working in the fields, was 
nearly twice that of the wives of farm 
owners, mdicating that a rise in the 
social scale brought along with it the 
usual American taboo against field 
work for women. The average num- 
ber of children working in the fields 
was about the same for farm owners 
and farm tenants. 

The population tables of the 1920 
census report, showing the women 
engaged m gainful occupations, give a 
better idea of the large part which 
women are now taking in the agri- 
cultural industry. In 1920, there were 
247,258 women listed as general farm- 
ers. ‘This does not include, of course, 
the farm wives, who are listed as of 
“no occupation.” In the same year, 
13,764 women were listed as foremen 
of general farms. Even assuming that 
many of these are widows or elder 
daughters carrying on after the death 
of the father and husband, it is evident 
that many women are already taking 
active management of farm affairs. 
In fact over 1,000,000 women are listed 
as gainfully employed on the farms of 
the United States. More than half 
of these, however, are working on the 
home farm. 

Next to general farming, gardening 
and fruit growing engage the women 
workers, according to the 1920 census 


report. Over 18,000 women are em- 
ployed in these pursuits, 176 being 
greenhouse foremen, and 163 orchard 
foremen. There were 140 women fore- 
men on dairy farms, and ninety-four 
on stock farms; nearly 11,000 being 
engaged in the livestock industry as a 
whole. This, also, does not include 
the great amount of unpaid dairy 
work done by the farm women. 
Poultry raising as a gainful occupation 
engaged 3,336 women in 1920; unpaid 
poultry raisers would undoubtedly 
total several million, as nearly every 
farm woman has her flock of chickens. 


THe Work OUTLOOK FOR Farm | 
WOMEN IN THE FUTURE 


An even greater activity in the 
management of the farm business will 
probably be forced upon the- farm 
women in the next few years, because 
of increasing economic necessity. The 
standard of living in America is 
steadily rising and the farm income 
shrinking, or barely holding its own, 
so that in many cases, the only hope 
for the farm family to maintain proper 
standards is for the farmer and the 
older children to engage in, other 
pursuits for a part of the time. If the 
family remains upon the farm, the 
farm woman will take over much of thé 
farm management and perhaps help 
with the work in the fields. 

What efect these changes will have 
upon the social and economic life of 
the American country people, no one 
seems to know. Farming must be 
done by some one, and if we are to | 
maintain American standards of living 
on the smaller holdings of land, at 
present prices for farm products, a 
considerable part of the family income 
must certainly come from sources off 
the farm. Otherwise the family will 
either be forced out and away from 
farm life, or forced down to peasantry 
and a very low standard of living. 
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Coéperation has long been held up 
as the sure cure for the farmer’s ills, 
but like most other patent nostrums it 
will probably cure only in those cases 
in which the patient would have 
survived anyway. In most mstances 
the small farmer will continue to stand 
upon his own feet and meet his eco- 
nomic problems as best he may. 


SPENDING THE Farm INCOME 


Although making money upon a 
farm under present conditions is one 
of the most difficult of tasks, the 
American farm woman knows that 
spending this money, for a proper 
value in return, is almost as difficult. 
One of her chief duties is to turn the 
hard-earned money into a living for 
the family, and to secure goods, 


‘of the style and durability she desires, 


is very difficult under present condi- 
tions. 

The average village store does not 
adequately supply the needs of the 
cultured family upon the farm, and 
yet, they are largely dependent upon 
it for supplies. In a recent statement, 
Dr. C. J. Galpin of the United States 
Department of Agriculture showed 
that some 20,000,000 rural people are 
dependent upon 39,000 small towns, 
hamlets and villages for their buying. 
In other words, they are divided up 
into buying communities of about 500 
persons—and the several stores in each 
village split up these units to an 
infinitesimal degree. Thus a competi- 


tion is set up between these stores, so’ 


destructive, that often their chief task 
is fighting each other, rather than 
rendering service to their customers. 
City business has greatly improved its 
methods in the past few years, but 
rural town business has been at a 
standstill. Thus the wide-awake 
farmer, who has gone far in recent 
years in the scientific production of 
crops and live stock must deal with a 
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business system that belongs to the 
days of the ox-cazt and the flail. 

Some people think that goods can be 
bought more cheaply in the villages, 
because of the low rents and low wages. 
But it is quite otherwise. I do not 
know of any country store which fur- 
nishes groceries as cheaply as do the 
chain-grocery stores of the cities. 
Many of the commodities run as much 
as 25 per cent higher in the village 
stores, and, of course, in the variety and 
freshness of the stock carried there is no 
comparison. The same thing is true of 
the “variety” store of the little town, 
which furnishes its class of goods much 
less efficiently and less cheaply than 
does the ten-cent store of the city. 
Likewise, the clothing and piece goods 
of the average village store are both 
high in price and low in quality. 

All this is not the fault of the village 
storekeeper, particularly. It is simply 
that both he and the farmer are in the 
grip of an antiquated and wasteful sys- 
tem, and both are suffering from the ill 
effects. It is a bad situation, never- 
theless, that the farmer, whose income 
is probably the lowest in America, in 
comparison with the service he renders 
to society, pays a higher price for the 
things he buys than does any other 
class. 

One grievance of the farm woman is 
the difficulty she experiences in buying 
goods which the village store does not 
carry at all, and which the advertisers 
and mail-order houses do not offer in 
such a way that she can find what she 
wants and secure it. 

It is true that the woman on the 
farm is a rather poorly trained buyer. 
At least this is indicated by figures re- 
cently compiled by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, showing 
that the woman on the farm who had 
previously lived in the city was a some- 
what more efficient buyer than the 
country-reared woman. It must be 


eaucation m puying as has her city 
sister. She has been deprived of the 
“window-shopping,”’ and leisurely 
shopping about among many stores for 
an article, with the opportunity to in- 
spect the materials, before making a 
choice. All this is a liberal education 
in buying which stands the city woman 
in good stead in choosing values and 
styles, and in getting the full worth of 
her money. 

The country woman, even if she 
makes a trip to the city for her buying, 
is hurried and disturbed by the din and 
confusion. She does not know the 
lines of goods carried by the different 


stores, or what are the best styles, and ` 


she frequently ends by buying things 
which she does not care for, at a higher 
price than she should pay. 

Or perhaps the woman on the farm 
buys her clothing from a mail-order 
catalog, in which five-dollar dresses and 
fifty-dollar dresses look much the same 
on the pictured figures, and materials 
of both are described by trade-names 
with which she is unfamiliar. She has 
no basis of discrimination except the 
price, so she chooses the cheaper arti- 
cle, and then feels cheated and ill- 
dressed when it quickly loses its attrac- 
tiveness after wear. 

Yet good quality clothes are a neces- 
sity for the farm family, particularly, 
because their clothing is subjected to 
exceedingly hard wear, for in the active 
country life all the seams must stand a 
strain, the material may become muddy 
or wet, causing it to shrink or spot, or 
otherwise show its cheapness very 
quickly. Cheap shoes fall apart when 
wet, or completely lose their shape and 
attractiveness, and cheap furs soon 
_.look bedraggled and ugly. 

Another serious difficulty for the 
rural woman is the buying of her house 
furnishings. There is so much cheap, 


its way into the village store. Kew 
people realize what a difficult job it is 
for the woman on the farm to have a 
tasteful and harmonious home, unless 
she has the time and money for a pro- 
tracted stay in the city to do her buy- 
ing. Sheis fortunate, indeed, when she 
can fall back upon some local craftsman 
in hand-made chairs or in hand-woven 
rag rugs. 

It is true that the women’s maga- 
zines come to the farm homes, full of 
beautiful pictures of house-furnishings, 
but when the eager woman has read the 
alluring advertisement through, she 
finds at the end—‘“at all dealers!!”’ 
The advertiser, apparently, does not 
know that in fact those goods are not 
at the dealers of these 20,000,000 farm 
people, and that they are helpless to 
secure them without making a long and 
expensive trip to the city. No wonder 
that the farm woman sometimes feels 
that the boasted efficiency of American 
business, in quantity production and 
quantity selling, is quite equalled by its 
lack of efficiency in handling those 
smaller units in which she, unfortu- 
nately, finds herself. 

Another reason why the farm people 
find fault with the quality of the fac- 
tory-made articles which they buy is 
that, especially in the eastern sections 
of the United States, they come into 
direct comparison with articles made 
by hand labor. For instance, one 
farm woman wrote that, after using one 
wash boiler for thirty years, she re- 
placed it with one which, under exactly 
the same conditions, lasted scarcely six 
months! Yet this was not the cheap- 
est: wash boiler listed in the catalog 
from which she ordered. It was sold at 
a good price and recommended for its 
durability! To replace it, she will have 
the annoyance of doing without it for a 
considerable time, the trouble of re- 
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ordering it, the expense of the money 
order and the express or freight charges, 
as well as the expense of the new boiler. 
Naturally she feels much more con- 
cerned about it than would a city 
woman, who would find replacement 
both cheap and easy. 

The modern furniture, which some- 
times falls apart in a short time, is used 
alongside old local-made furniture 
which has stood the test of rough wear 
for nearly a hundred years. And 
cheap, edgeless garden tools replace 
those which have come down through 
the family for two or three generations. 
This may be an unfair comparison be- 
tween the goods of that past age and 
of this age of quantity production, 
but it is mevitably made upon the 
farm. 

Another difficulty in country living is 
the lack of service for repairs on all 
mechanical appliances. | When the 
farm family has a water system and 
something gets out of order, there is no 
plumber to be called. They must 
either do their own plumbing, or wait 
for weeks and pay out much money for 
a plumber to come out from the city. 
They repair the family sewing machine. 
If they have an electric light system 
they must do electrical repair work. 
The gasoline engine which charges the 
batteries is managed by the farm 
womanengineer. And more than that, 
as one farm woman writes, she must 
“mind the baby and keep up the fire in 
the kitchen stove, and answer the tele- 
phone and get dinner” all. at the same 
time. She not only drives the car, but 
makes repairs upon it. At best, she 
has only her husband or the village 
blacksmith, who has turned over-night 
into a garage-keeper, to depend upon 
for nice adjustments. 

Hence, it is most important that all 
automobiles and mechanical conven- 
iences bought by country people be well 
made and simply constructed, with 
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parts easily replaceable when breakage 
occurs. Otherwise they are out of use 
much of the time, are a continual an- 
noyance, and the repairs soon equal the 
purchase cost of the article. In fact, 
the one great reason that there are so 
few conveniences in the country homes, 
is that farm people have seen them tried 
under country conditions and have 
found that they did not render service 
as they should. 


Wuy tHE Farm Woman Moves To 
Town 


One of the chief reasons for the great 
shifts in population from country to 
city, during the past few years, has 
been that the country family could not 
adequately change their money income 
into the comforts of life which they 
desired. It is natural that the country 
woman should want a home such as the 
city woman has. Under present condi- 
tions on the farm this is difficult to 
achieve, and, rather than endure the 
continual annoyance and expense of the 
conveniences when installed in the 
farm home, she gives up the struggle 
and moves to town. 

Much has been said about the low 
economic status of the farmer who 
“retires” to the country town when he 
is scarcely past middle life, but few 
have remarked that one reason for his 
retiring is that, in the country, he can- 
not buy the things he wants to buy. 
He does not want his wife to work so 
hard. He wants her to have running 
water in her kitchen and electric lights 
and a well-heated house, so he spends as 
little as possible while he is on the 
farm, and puts aside his money so that 
he can later move to town where de- 
pendable home conveniences are to be 
had for a reasonable outlay. 

Indeed, the present situation on 
American farms is in many ways dis- 
couraging. American farming is cer- 
tainly in a period of transition. To 
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what? Nobody seems to know. The 
farm women will probably do their 
work and their spending as best they 
can where they are. But it will be 
some years before farming reaches an 
economic plane equal to that of other 
occupations requiring the same amount 
of skill and energy. 
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Yet, even at its worst, the farm has 
much to offer in the way of health and 
happy living. And, in spite of all 
obstacles, this new American farm 
woman may eventually find her way to 
economic independence and as high a 
standard of living as that prevailing in 
the towns. 


American Women and the Printing Press 


By Mary R. BEARD 
New York City 


HIS is not an essay in literary crit- 

icism. ‘It is not an attempt to 
compare an Edith Wharton, let us say, 
with a Gertrude Atherton of her own 
sex, with a male compatriot, or with 
European scribes. It is not an effort 
to appraise the observations, emotions, 
and dramatic power of a Katherine 
Mayo or a Gertrude Williams in the 
light of Indian portraiture by an E. 
M. Forster. Nor is it an analysis of 
imagery, stylistic devices, or vocabu- 
laries. Tones and rhythms in lan- 
guage, as in music, are not minimized, 
for a Poe will live on as a composer of 
verbal sounds as long as notes have an 
appeal. There will always be the in- 
dividual to be studied intimately for 
the particular trend of his mind and his 
talent for graphic presentation. There 
will always be the pure singer chanting 
he cares not what. 

Hopelessly pretentious as it may 
seem, this is an experiment in the eval- 
uation of the writing by American 
women as a whole—as a pattern of 
modern mentality, interests, and force. 
The greatest writers of the past have 
been venerated as thinkers and seers. 
Especially is the great poet praised for 
his ability to pierce veils which lesser 
mortals fail to penetrate. Therefore, 
it is the inspiration and theme of which 
words are the medium of expression, 
rather than the forms which the words 
assume, which will be treated here. 
In short, it is the American woman as a 
thinker revealing herself on the printed 
page whom we shall try to examine. 
If she is to achieve prime and lasting 
distinction in Letters, she must be 
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more than a song bird, lovely as some 
of those creatures may be; mere than a 
gossip relating lively tales, absorbing 
as such can be; more than a collector of 
data and a compiler of thoughts others 
have had. 

The colleges of the United States are 
crowded with aspiring youth and ex- 
tension classes are filled with ambitious 
adults who hope to do great things 
with their pens. But when they have 
learned all the technique of organiza- 
tion, unity, harmony, and charm of 
phraseology, there will remain one 
essential of power that can hardly be 
taught—something to say. A rare 
Poe playing with tone can get away 
with nonsense. Nature with her foam- 
ing seas, her nuances of forms and 
colors, her effects on the human spirit 
will always find response in the heart of 
man—and woman. But the heights of 
literature range into realms where 
human beings act no less than feel and 
the depths of thought plunge down 
into the ways of mankind and into 
processes of life and forms of group 
energy. 

Why did a poet, such as Josephine 
Preston Peabody, for example, with all 
her lyrical quality, fail to reach the 
pinnacle of enduring fame? Does she 
not tell us herself: 


Sometimes I don’t know what to write 
—Till I begin to sing. 


Obviously sheer emotion even then did 
not always bring that vital spark to 
talent which transforms it into genius. 

When the need of themes was real 
at a stage of the Italian Renaissance, 
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poets were often given subjects by 
their patrons. Thus Isabella d’Este 
assigned the tender topic of a favorite 
little dead cat for leading poets of Italy 
to work upon, and with their scholarly 
training im classical forms they were 
able to fill the assignment with ex- 
quisite finesse. But such work is 
purely of antiquarian interest now. 
Moreover, in the modern age the public 
is the patron of Letters with require- 
ments very different by and large. So 
leaving technique to the schoolmen and 
tone to the aesthetes, let us for the 
moment try to delve into that broad 
foundation of literary power—some- 
thing to say. 


THe Roap to PUBUCATION 
AS Frese to WOMEN as TO MEN 


Lest some one emphasize the pub- 
lishing end first, however—worrying 
about the recognition and appreciation 
of talent—it may be well to insist that. 
no woman, with a good manuscript, 
needs to hide her light under a bushel 
in these times. One of the publishing 
houses declares that there was a period 
just after the sectional war in the six- 
ties when Southern thinkers, in their 
defeat, were so discouraged that they 
had either ceased to write, or withheld 
their prepared work from the press 
through conviction that the North 
alone could get a hearing. This house 
maintains that directly, and on its own 
initiative, it stimulated Southern writ- 
ing and thus helped to produce the 
literature of a Nation. Unquestion- 
ably publishers do reach out for copy 
and, in fact, hunt for it so avidly that 
anything, and almost everything 
penned, can be somehow printed. 
Booksellers do the rest-—take care of 
the readers. A modern Christine de 
Pisan objecting to a Romance of the 
Rose, wishing to describe a monarchy, 
uphold a slavocracy, or express any 
other creed, therefore, requires no royal 
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patron to encourage her to produce. 
She has a far more influential and 
persistent agent in the democratic 
makers and distributors of books. The 
age of democracy and the machine has 
spread its tentacles over Letters and 
sucks them in. 

Keeping the hungry maw of their 
giant machines fed is as much a prob- 
lem of publishers as of textile manu- 
facturers or producers of boots and 
shoes. Their nutriment is not cotton 
or leather or wood, but words, words, 
words. And for their designers, re- 
muneration is now so lavish in compari- 
son with bygone ages, when writers 
were owned soul and body by rulers, or 
were the mere entertainers of prince- 
lings and ladies of noble birth, or had 
for their market only a little circle of 
intellectual friends, that the conditions 
of literary labor constitute a revolu- 
tion. Writers rarely have to pay for 
the printing of their own works now, 
but are themselves paid, often very 
extravagantly, for their products. 

Nor is this wide market for books 
discriminatory in the matter of sex. 
Perhaps a Southern colonel is correctly 
reported as still refusing to buy a 
volume inscribed by a woman with 
ink-stained fingers, but equally hard- 
boiled publishers rely on a market in 
which women are the main purchasers 
of books. Does not a leading house 
press for sales on the very score that 
Lady so-and-so of Newport and Hot 
Springs prefers this to that in the way 
of reading and make-up? Much as 
Isabella of Mantua would have been 
asked to set her stamp in the late 
fifteenth century on the output of 
Aldo Manuzzio of Venice. Besides, 
women are now in the publishing busi- 
ness themselves. They write, they 
sell, they edit, they review, they buy, 
theyread. For the archaic atmosphere 
of Arms and the Man, it sometimes 
seems as if we might develop an intel- 
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lectual climate dominated by Books 
and the Woman. 

So the market is greedy for material. 
The field is free and open to the sexes 
alike. There was never a time when 
an excellent manuscript was so little in 
peril of beingrefused. Publishers were 
never so eager for artistry, for freshness 
of view, for originality, for scholarship, 


' for the findings of experience, for 


wisdom, for speculation of every sort. 
With the passing of Puritan taboos, 
even sensations are courted where 
formerly they were looked at askance. 
If, therefore, in the elaborate series of 
social, literary and scientific works, 
prepared by “experts,” to which pub- 
lishers are turning with increased 
interest, the writers are mainly or ex- 
clusively men, it is not because of prej- 
udice by the editors and publishers, but 
because women seem not as yet to have 
that combination of learning and wis- 
dom which makes them authoritative 
in such fields. They may write grace- 
fully, but they are apt to think too 
gracefully as well. Even on the subject 
of the Family, it is dificult to draw in 
a woman commentator of equal dis- 
tinction with a Havelock Ellis, and 
Robert Briffault has done the big work 
on Mothers. 


Tuer Lrrerary Woman Nora 
New PHENOMENON 


And yet the precedents for feminine 
self-expression run back through all the 
ages since the art of writing was in- 
vented. The literary woman of today 
Is no exotic phenomenon. She is no 
more the first writer of her sex than the 
contemporary man of letters is the 
pioneer among men. The era may 
witness the first female engineer, motor 
truck chauffeur, radio broadcaster, 
head of an aviation school, or federal 
prohibition officer, but it has not pro- 
duced the first thinking, creative, and 
writiig woman by any means. In the 
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ancient world, long studied in classical 
texts, Sappho was ranked with Homer 
by Aristotle, “master of them that 
knew.” And throughout the cycles 
that have intervened between the days 
of Greek pride and our own, women 
have recorded on parchment and paper, 
by stylus and brush, with pen or with 
typewriter, their impressions of the 
Passing Show and their hopes and fears 
for the morrow. Into the little stream 
of philosophic thought have flowed 
scientific treatises, comments on politi- 
cal events, analvses of the roots of 
literature, dramatic concepts, and many 
other varieties of mental exercise. 


Tre BACKGROUND OF 
AMERICAN WOMEN 


But women of the ancient and medi- 
eval societies did not exhaust the ex- 
periences of human life and therefore 
all the reasoning about it. American 
women have had unique adventures 
and opportunities. Beside tradi- 
tional revolutions, civil war, foreign 
alliances and fighting, they have helped 
in shaping a republic and have been 
political equals in a democracy. They 
have been pioneers of a peculiar sort, 
agitators, reformers, belligerents intro- 
ducing new elements of warfare, edu- 
cators, scientists with novel laboratory 
equipment, professionals, technicians, 
travelers, leisured ladies with cash at 
their disposal, slave owners in their 
own right, spenders on an unheard of 
scale, industrial workers, capitalists, 
politicians and office-holders of high 
degree. ‘These enterprises make up a 
wealth of active experience which 
would appear to be material rich enough 
for the making of a new mind, if we 
knew how minds are made. 

Nor have American women been 
deprived of education. Before the 
epoch of public schools and collegiate 
training for theiz sex, they got much 
the same introduction to philosophy, 
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art, science, and letters as did men, 
through routes then customary, such as 
private tutors, travel, and libraries in 
the home. Great. political and social 
movements they learned through their 
skins. Discussion took place at fire- 
sides, which often surpassed in scope 
and profundity that now heard in 
public forums. There were fewer dis- 
tractions, such as cinemas and automo- 
biles and flying ships. Reading and 
thinking were reputable. No scholas- 
tic professor was needed to enlighten 
Mercy Otis Warren or Abigail Adams 
on the origin and development of the 
American Revolution, for example, 
though, of course, they did.not ex- 
clude the authoritative Locke from 
their studies of rebels. Their written 
comments on the independence move- 
ment and its objects were not subjected 
to the criticisms of schoolmen prior to 
publication, nor were they monographs 
borninaseminar. But later American 
women have had the formal advantages 
of sitting under masters—presumably 
masters at any rate. And occasionally 
groups of philosophers composed of 
both sexes—such as the Transcenden- 
talists of Cambridge—have opened 
their minds and hearts to one another 
much as they must have done in Athens 
or in Italy of the long ago. 

So leading questions arise with re- 
spect to the literary output of American 
women as a whole. Has the printing 
press forced out fine latent genius? Has 
it led women to reveal more of their own 
minds and talents? Have they written 
much as their forebears wrote notwith- 
standing this new tool for distribution 
and its rewards? Have they talked 
through Letters to the masses as they 
once talked to the classes who alone 
could comprehend them? Have they 
looked at their age in the large and 
tried to project the future? Or are 
they mainly concerned with the imme- 
diate and the transient? 
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Wao WRITES IN AMERICA 
AND WHAT? 


It is possible to begin an answer 
with something like a quantity meas- 
urement if we limit our discussion 
to books. The annual production of 
books, by women, is now what would 
be registered in previous records only 
over long, long cycles. Women un- 
doubtedly take generous advantage of 
the printing press. But not as much 
asmen. Their output rates something 
close to one book by a woman to 
seven books by men. Since the sex 
which has the greater leisure thus 
writes the less, clearly free time is not 
the root of literature in an epoch of 
democracy, if it ever was. Just the 
reverse is true indeed. Work and 
responsibility are the underlying im- 
pulses to literary expression as figures 
amply prove. 

Who then are the women who have 
written and who continue to write in _ 
the modern era in America? What is 
their background? How much of their 
time is devoted to thinking and setting 
down their thoughts? Are there pro- 
fessional thinkers in the sex? 

Apparently ladies of the leisure class 
take up their pens very little in their 
free hours. They remain mostly lan- 
guorists or motorists instead of becom- 
ing thinkers, or lively writers of any 
sort. ‘This is as true by and large of 
the capitalist lady as it was true of the 
lady of slavery days. The very study 
of The Lady herself as a social product 
was made by a teacher, Emily James 
Putnam. Not until some tremendous 
social upheaval comes along to jar their 
status and intensify their feelings do 
they develop beyond the simplest 
creatures of soft circumstance. South- 
ern ladies began to find something to 
say when the American fratricidal war 
tore them loose from their old moorings 
and they had to look at the Black 
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Gauntlet in retrospect, relate their 
sufferings during sieges in Vicksburg 
and elsewhere, write biographies of 
confederate heroes, record their ad- 
ventures and observations as army 
nurses, testify to the aftermath of 
abolition and economic devastation, or 
hold up to the young generation the 
mirror of historical truth as they them- 
' selves had framed it. 

Among Northern ladies of the leisure 
class, Jane Addams is a shining excep- 
tion. She was lifted from potential 
complacency by a realization of the 
significance of the class cleavage, even 
in her own country, and she had the 
‘mental and physical energy to try to 
bridge the chasm she saw yawning 
between them. She turned, therefore, 
from the idleness, which could have 
been hers,'to social work among the 
tiny children of the city streets, 
among industrial laborers, and among 
distraught aliens. To all such she 
became so much more than a domi- 
nant Little Father of all the Russias 
—a Great Mother of the Poor, 
writing of them as well as toiling 
for them. Her published theses in- 
clude: Democracy and Social Ethics, A 
New Conscience and an Ancient Evil, 
Newer Ideals of Peace, The Subjective 
Value of Social Settlements and Why 
Women Are Concerned with the Larger 
Citizenship. 

Authors springing from this estate, 
when forceful enough to comprehend 
something well and present it effec- 
tively, have generally developed into 
professional writers. Someof the most 
vigorous social portraiture has come 
from The Woman of Letters. Edith 
Wharton’s preoccupation with the rise 
of divorce in reputable ruling circles, 
with the manners of the nouveaux 
riches at-home and abroad, with their 
age of innocence, and general manifes- 
tations of internecine class strife, has 
resulted in masterful canvases of the 
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times that were zilded by the rawest 
capitalism. And out of her labor has 
also come one of the most penetrating 
volumes in the international literature 
of the soil—Hthan Frome, a story of 
mother earth and ner claims. 

A species of semi-leisured woman has 
done fair occasional work. If “lives 
of great men all remind us we must 
make our lives sublime,” so do wives of 
great men frequently see to it that we 
remember this adage and select their 
husbands for the models. Occasionally 
wives have worked along the same line 
as their husbands and have thus been 
particularly competent biographers of 
them. Such was Mrs. Louis Agassiz, 
as a single illustration. The fact of 
kinship, close asscciation, racial affinity, 
or strong intellectual sympathy, ex- 
plains most of the biographical selec- 
tion and treatment of masculine person- 
alities by women. Their favorites 
among their countrymen include the 
celebrated father of us all, George 
Washington, Charles Bulfinch, Louis 
Agassiz, Abraham Lincoln, Horace 
Mann, Charles Lowe, George P. Marsh, 
General Lee, Samuel F. B. Morse, 
Stonewall Jackson, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Whittier, Dr. Channing, A. B. 
Alcott, Charles Sumner, Governor Allen 
of Louisiana,. Theodore Parker, Dean 
Stanley, John Wellborn Root, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, 
Thomas Appleton, Senator Thomas 
Benton, Henry Ward Beecher, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne and Aaron Burr. 
Their foreign favorites include Christo- 
pher Columbus, Lorenzo Di Medici, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Petrarch, Dante, 
Luther, Balzac, Felix Mendelssohn, 
and William the Silent. 

But women are not wholly beyond 
the ken of women. Marie Antoinette, 
Mme. de Staél, Mme. Roland, Mme. 
Sévigné, George Sand, Mme. Guyon, 
Lady Russell, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, Mary Wollstonecraft, Kath- 
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erine the Great, and Queen Victoria 
are among their European exemplars. 
And for their American credoes they 
have chosen Martha Washington, 
Charlotte Cushman, Lucretia Mott, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. 
Anthony, Maria Edgeworth, Margaret 
Fuller, Victoria Claflin Woodhull, Dolly 
Madison, Mercy Otis Warren, Anne 
Bradstreet, Louisa Alcott, and Laura 
Bridgeman. Space has been given to 
these lists because they seem to indicate 
trends of feminine interest and thought 
with regard to persons and historical 
periods. A few autobiographical con- 
fessions supply some of the self-revela- 
tion foreigners look for among Ameri- 
cans with so little success—Lucy 
Larcom’s story of her girlhood and 
factory life in its early stages in New 
England, Helen Woodward’s and Alice 
Foote Macdougal’s accounts of their 
careers as business women, and certain 
partially autobiographical memories of 
the stage by actresses. 

Wives of professional men whom no 
one accuses of belonging to the leisure 
class have earned some pin money 
while their husbands taught, lectured, 
doctored, legislated, or served in army 
officialdom. Among the books by fac- 
ulty wives we may report moral and 
religious tales, juveniles, sketches, 
novels, translations, hymns and fan- 
tasies. ‘There is some competent work 
on the list, such as Woman as a Musi- 
cian by the wife of a professor of music 
at Vassar, The Poetry of Hebrew Tradi- 
tion by the wife of a theological teacher 
at Tufts. A very popular satire called 
Female Quixotism was conceived by the 
wife of a noted doctor at Exeter, Mrs. 
Tabitha Tenney, born in New Hamp- 
shire in 1762. The wife of R. H. 
Stoddard, Elizabeth Stoddard, pro- 
duced novels and poetry worthy of a 
place beside her companion’s poetry 
and criticism. General George Spen- 
cer, United States Army, had two 
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penwomen wives. The first, who ap- 
parently did not thrive in his environ- 
ment, wrote three novels bearing on 


their relations—Ora, the Lost Wife; 


Tried and True; and Surface and Depth. 
But the second dealt only with Calam- 
ity Jane and her ilk—perhaps ex- 
traneous romancing. The wife of an 
Illinois Senator varied her novel writing 
with songs of the sea. 


Wives who move over the world with ` 


adventuring husbands have left many 
records of their encounters with “queer 
folks” of their own and other races: 
Indian scouts, frontier guards, western 
pioneers, missionaries, consuls, diplo- 
mats, merchants, travelers and ex- 
plorers, have had women companions 
limning the strange peoples, describing 
the adventures, the novel scenes and 
customs, and reactions to the shocks of 
discovery. Shock, in other words, has 
been both a fruitful and patient source 
of Letters as race has met race, Boston 
has moved to Michigan, or Montana, or 
California, Americans have discovered 
India, China, Java, Japan. A wife of 
a Standard Oil trader in the Orient 
by The City of the Long Sand sighs for 
Main Streets which she would plant 
over all the Celestial Empire. Others 
try to interpret Confucian or Buddhist 
religions which they learn have excel- 
lent points. Others simply recite epi- 
sodes and find their exotic types of 
servant the exciting event in their lives. 

Recently it has become a fashion for 
women to explore the ends of the 
earth on their own initiative and report 
what they encounter. Indeed the 
organization of the Society of Women 
Geographers marks the rise of an im- 
posing group of such globe-trotting 
authors, one of the most daring of 
whom is Blair Niles, who performed 
the unique and courageous feat of 
penetrating the French penal colony on 
Devil’s Island and letting the world 
know more of its horrors. More 
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Japanophile, it seems, than a Nippon- 
ese was a recent woman sojourner 
among the cherry blossoms who posi- 
tively embarrassed the liberal youth 
movement by her unqualified endorse- 
ments of everything Japanese. Chi- 
neseophile was yet another who chose 


for a title “Through the Eyes of the 
East”—a title which might more. 
' appropriately have been Through the 


Eyes of the West, since the viewpoint 
of Hu Shih, a leading native, seems so 
contradictory to hers on essential 
points. 

As it happens, it has required scarcely 
less effort and will for Americans to 
understand one another than to com- 
prehend aliens. Mrs. Kirkland, from 
the Eastern seaboard, pioneering in 
Michigan, who made one of the most 
valiant attempts in Aristocracy in 
Western Clearings, says: 


The great ones of the earth might learn 
many things from the little. What has a 
certain dignity on a comparatively large 
scale, is so simply laughable when it is seen 
im miniature(and, unlike most other things, 
perhaps, the real features are better dis- 
tinguished in the small) that it must be 
wholesome to observe how what we love 
appears in those whom we do not admire, 
The monkey and the magpie are imitators, 
and when the one makes a thousand super- 
fluous bows and grimaces, and the other 
hoards what can be of no possible use to 
him, we may, even in those, see a far reflex 
of certain things prevalent among ourselves. 
Next in order come little children... . 
But what affords us most amusement, is the 
awkward attempt of the rustic to copy the 
airs and graces which have caught his fancy 
as he saw them exhibited in the town; or, 
still more naturally, those which have been 
displayed on purpose to dazzle him, during 
the stay of some “mould of fashion” in the 
country. ... How the true hugs himself 
m full belief that the gulf between himself 
and the pseudo is impassable! Little 
dreams he that his own ill-directed long- 
ings after the distingue in air or in position 
seem to some more fortunate individual as 
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far from being accomplished as those of the 
rustic himself, while both, perhaps, owe 
more to the tailor and milliner than to any 
more dignified source. 


She draws other charming pictures of 
the contrast between American theories 
of democratic equality and practices. 
She places on the same intellectual 
level a Russian noble of the old régime, 
who refused to let his daughter smile 
upon a suitor, whose breast was not 
covered with orders, and the woman 
who takes in sewing in America but 
refuses to associate with the woman 
who goes out to sew. 

Amid all the mterchange of com- 
ments and reactions as race has met 
race, East met West, North met South, 
and Americans met Americans, some 
minds have remained sensitive to the 
appeal or significance of the familiar. 
While Massachusetts women have been 
the quantity producers and, scattering 
to the four winds with or without 
husbands, have brought home ideas 
as their men brought wares, a few 
stay-at-homes have told us how they 
felt among their neighbors. ‘Can it be 
that they were challenging their more 
wayward sisters of the pen? “Write 
while your impressions are hot” was 
not the slogan at least for Sarah Orne 
Jewett, long noted for her local color 
sketches of New England. In the 
work of homebodies steeped in the 
moods and lore of their own communi- 
ties much talent has been shown and 
trenchant interpretation rendered. 
Willa Cather, among contemporaries, 
stands preéminent for her pictures of 
Nebraska folk, while Zona Gale, with 
friendship drawings of Michigan 
neighbors, has long been popular. 
Ruth Suckow kas a starker mind 
among a lowlier humanity. Fannie 
Hurst transmits the glow of Hebraic 
kindred with occasional dashing inno- 
vations, such as Lummox, an epic of 
the servant girl, and an experiment 
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with that most difficult of novels, the 
political romance. Hardly a section 
of the American continent has failed 
to come under the spell of local women 
who, in the main, have tried to paint 
their people with understanding rather 
than contempt. This was not so true 
of Sarah Greene, whose first novel, 
Cape Cod Folks, aroused so much re- 
sentment that no end of litigation 
followed. And Lydia Maria Child 
was one of those who wanted to blot 
slavery, at least, from the landscape. 
Where James Fenimore Cooper saw 
Indians chiefly and turned them into 
fantasy, she concentrated on Negroes 
and turned abhorrence of bondage into 
abolitionist tracts. 

While Mrs. Child does not start the 
huge woman’s library of agitation liter- 
ature, she was one of its earliest and 
most impassioned contributors. In 
this rich field of Letters we find activists 
tilling the soil for crops of educa- 
tion, temperance, emancipation of 
slaves, women and laborers, industrial 
and social reform, political and eco- 
nomic equality, and international peace. 
Incomparable orations on Church and 
State as they relate to women were 
delivered by Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
and Susan B. Anthony. Frances Wil- 
lard drove the cohorts of prohibition 
forward on their campaign. Carrie 
Chapman Catt exposed the secret 
machinations of certain enemies of 
woman suffrage. Pictures of the steel 
workers were eternally inscribed by 
Mary Heaton Vorse. One can only 
suggest to the reader a turning-over of 
the catalogue of volumes that make up 
this enormous library of agitation, with 
its appeals to the public to lift their 
human kind out of slavery, sweat shops, 
civil and political disabilities, prison 
horrors, and drunken drives. The 
latest crusade is that for the amicable 
settlement of international brawls fol- 
lowing the persistent calls. to the 
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masses to become in every way toler- 
ant, temperate, free, generous, human- 
istic, sympathetic, and reasonable. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman could handle 
both the grave and the gay attack on 
bigotry, and use every kind of medium 
—verse, essay, novel. No other women 
forecast so well the domestic results of 
woman’s economic independence. 


Then, like a century plant blooming `, 


after careful nurture and tireless wait- °. 


ing, come young women singing of the 
freedom secured by the great sisterhood 
of agitators. It is a long, long way 
from Anne Bradstreet, born in 1650 to 
be the “Tenth Muse lately sprung up 
in America,” who compiled poems 
with “great variety of wit and learn- 
ing, full of delight,” to Dorothy Parker 
glorying in “Enough Rope” at the 
second quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The latter with her free running 
liberties is almost at the opposite pole 
even from the Victorian Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning with her close loyal- 
ties. Says Dorothy: 


A heart in half is chaste, archaic; 
But mine resembles a mosaic. 


And her reviewer says: 


What the devil can you do with such a 
girl? You can be moved to sympathy by 
some expression of evident distress, or to 
admiration for some gallantry of attitude, 
or to gravity at an occasional tenderness— 
and then she flips a last line at you like a 
little carmine firecracker exploding under 
your nose. 


Full flower of flapperdom in a feminist 
age! Edna St. Vincent Millay, her 
forerunner, now grown more sober 
under the fire of public tragedies, such 
as the Sacco-Vanzetti trial, demon- 
strates freedom maturing into respon- 
sibility—fortunately with artistry 
retained. 

The poetic route which lies from 
Bradstreet to Parker has many blazed 
trails leading along important byways. 
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For instance, Negroes lift their voices 
both in bondage and in freedom. 
Phillis Wheatley Peters in 1754, a 
slave, composes on paper while her 
people sing on the plantations. New 
melodies, redolent of servitude, but 
born of the surging present and prob- 
lematical future, pour now from the 
spirits of freed Negro women, as they 
labor in industry and arts. Jewish 
elements in the American melting pot 
also enrich the stream of poetry, as is 
demonstrated in the Sengs of a Semite, 
by Emma Lazarus. Catholics have 
had many representatives. Two psy- 
chic natures have explained their trans- 
migrated souls: Lizzie Doten, spirit- 
ualist of the ante-bellum days, who 
considered herself a medium for Shake- 
speare, Burns, and Poe, and Elinor 
Wylie, post-World War poet, who be- 
lieved herself the embodiment of 
Perey Bysshe Shelley. Eunice Tiet- 
jens has given us reactions of a traveler- 
poet in distant lands. Predecessors 
have told us how they felt. on the first 
sight of the prairies, the desert, the 
California coast. The private secre- 
tary to Longfellow wrote Suwannee 
River Tales and dialect poetry, while 
Henry was working on Indians. When 
a Southern patriot was having her 
poems publicly burned for their pos- 
sible incitement to riots, a woman in 
the North was penning army lyrics 
for military occasions, but she also 
indulged in an eulogy of Webster and 
something on the Last Days of Jesus. 
All poets did not take her view of war, 
however, for Katrina Trask and Kath- 
erine Lee Bates hymned the glories of 
peace which had its victories, we are 
assured, no less than war. 

Of course, it is hard to evaluate the 
bulk of belles lettres, pure and impure, 
simple and complex. One is confident 
that there have been no better ra- 
conteurs in the western world than 
Mary Roberts Rhinehart, who knows 
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where and how to find adventure and 
how to carry readers along. Studies 
of genius in the hands of Gertrude 
Atherton are works to be treasured, 
whether it be an American statesman 
who is analyzed and dramatized, or 
Pericles, Aspasia and Alcibiades, of 
the classical age. Susan Glaspell’s 
excursions into feministic, impression- 
istic drama follow as a genuine evolu- 
tionary process from the work of 
Anna Ritchie in the early stages of 
democracy when the free farmer was 
battling for survival. 

But when the National Library at 
Washington reports for the year 1928 
that because of the immense amount 
of literary and artistic rubbish which 
is neither literature nor art, the portion 
adopted into the collections of the 
library proper, during the past quarter 
of a century, represents only a delib- 
erately selected fraction of the whole, 
with 102,895 volumes returned to their 
authors at their request, instead of 
being destroyed with other thousands, 
clearly a ruthlessly deliberate selection 
must be made to fit this page. 


DEMOCRACY THE GREAT IMPULSE 


What seems to be an outstanding 
fact is that, with rare exceptions, such 
as an Elinor Wylie writing poems and 
novels for the more precious classes, 
and an Emily Dickinson jotting down 
philosophy for her own soul’s sake, 
American women think for the masses, 
about immediate movements, and as 
a consequence of concepts of democ- 
racy. In a recent book a Frenchman 
criticizes all the writers of the United 
States for this very situation: that 
democracy and. the masses preémpt 
so large a place in our thought and 
literature; that our writing is so slightly 
representative of individual aloofness 
in time and space; that idle curiosity 
and speculation divorced from utility 
play so scant a réle in our Letters. 


His charge has a good basis and it 
applies magnificently to women. A 
part of the, equalitarian, libertarian, 
modern age, with its mass strivings and 
aspirations, women have labored with 
their pens to deliver messages to the 
wide public, paint warm portraits of 
their countryfolk and their interests, 
reveal social realities and suggest re- 
forms, provide students with equip- 
ment for the higher literacy, help the 
Americans make up their cultural lag, 
and emphasize the function of the 
female in civilization. That is no 
mean accomplishment in itself! Itisa 
lively by-product of the printing press, 
political enfranchisement, new forms 
of economic enterprise, and the in- 
vestigative temper of the contemporary 
era. It is a natural and healthy 
expression of the people, by the people, 
for the people. 

Perhaps we can best visualize this 
democracy thinking of itself, and talk- 
ing to itself, if we see it as a sort of 
modernized Canterbury procession in 
which literary pilgrims relate their own 
stories of what they have sought to 
express and why. Of course there are 
many new types of pilgrims in this 
parade of American penwomen, rep- 
resenting the past three hundred 
years. With nuns and wives in hordes, 
if none from Bath, pass in review, novel 
creatures undreamed in Chaucerian 
times. They included women teach- 
ers, preachers, doctors, psychoanalysts, 
“child diagnosticians,” journalists, 
actresses, librarians, civil servants, 
lawyers, missionaries, nurses, social 
workers, and explorers in countless 
realms. 

They tell us how they have tried to 
stimulate romanticism among juve- 
niles, hitherto restricted to tales of 
war and death; enlarge parental cul- 
ture; prepare the materials for teaching 
in the departments of history, art, 
literature, science, religion, music, ped- 
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agogy, and psychology; guide the 
masses through the mazes of religious 
mysticism from their own vantage 
points as Unitarians, Catholics, Meth- 
odist Evangelists, Christian Scientists, 
or disciples of the Buddha; excavate 
and observe in classical lands, Mexico 
and the Orient, and record their find- 
ings of primitive and ancient peoples 
in the spirit of archaeologists and 
ethnologists; bring a knowledge of the 
races of man up to date by means of 
contemporary data; depict the stage 
in its evolving molds; describe the 
“see-saw” of politics at Washington; 
summarize medical practices and in- 
ject medical opinions into homes, 
church and state; advance legal con- 
cepts and ethics; work social changes 
particularly affecting sex and youth; 
promote enthusiasm for science through 
treatises on plants and animals, chem- 
istry, microscopy and sanitation ren- 
der aid in the process of orientating 
industrial classes into the art and learn- 
ing of the masters who worked in the 
centuries which preceded the machine; 
explain insurgency in art and litera- 
ture; discuss the century of the woman 
and the child with a new understanding 
born of modern conditions and recent 
theory; pass out improved first aids 
to homemakers; submit to the printed 
forum matters they have dealt with 
on the platform, such as art, sex, 
literature, music, travel, science, man, 
woman, and manners. 

While these innumerable and rather 
solemn reports of social obligation 
and responsibility show that women 
of the democratic age have not “sol- 
diered on the job,” little escapades, 
on the side, disclose them in their hours 
of play. For instance, a librarian 
sings strains from her lyrical release 
behind the heavy shelves where she 
was presumably absorbed in the con- 
coction of reading courses for earnest 
adult inquirers—and when she reveals 
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what she sang, “Oh, ye noble pilgrims, 
hear!” Now a bespectacled spinster 
teaching little children the alphabet 
unfolds snatches from the novels she 
‘has plotted, when she retired to her 
room at night—and how the fields 
echo with joy at her freedom! Again, 
a journalist, shaping for her daily 
bread, human interest narratives, 
gleaned at police courts, or in the 
morgue, describes the type of romance 
she has conceived to test her true 
gifts of imagination—and how one’s 
hair rises or slinks back into old- 
fashioned primness, at the demonstra- 
tion of the subconscious! Yes, there 
are democratic vagaries and trans- 
pressions from the path of strict rec- 
titude no less than solemnities and 
duties represented in this parade of 
American penwomen—lilts of rhyme 
as a woman longs for the quiet coun- 
tryside, when urban public health 
binds her to city pavements; confes- 
sional revelations of how business 
women look -on business men; how it 
feels to be a woman of fifty after one 
has toiled so hard to know what eight 
million working women want, and fol- 
lowed that up with a session in the 
company of a woman’s battalion of 
death! 

That none of this expression in 
words of a republican-democratic-ma- 
chine era resembles or approaches 
Aristotelian thinking, which drew all 
existing learning into a composite 
whole, or Platonic philosophy seeking 
to create the perfect State, or German 
idealism endeavoring to achieve unity 
and morale on a basis of racial culture, 
or Ruskinian satire and aesthetic con- 
fidence, or Carlylean rage at new forms 
of energy, or Voltairean analysis of 
Church and State and the antagonisms 
of superstition and science, or a Buckle 
synthesis of the harmony underlying 
manifestations of economics, politics 
and taste may be due to other things 
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than a second-rate quality of brain. 
Certainly symbolic logic which has 
evoked the dominating systems of 
thought in the past has been es- 
sentially a masculine pursuit. What 
the Greeks started, the theologians of 
Europe carried on for their particular 
ends, and scientifically-inclined logi- 
cians retaining theological bent later 
adapted to newer times and purposes. 
But curiously, too, the male philoso- 
phers have all been concerned with 
principles and laws of aesthetics— 
standards of the sublime and the beau- 
tiful, differentiations between good 
and evil, speculations with regard to 
the transient and the permanent. 
And often politics lies at the core of 
their broadest generalizations. 

It may be that American women 
have been too involved in making 
democracy vocal, democratic and in- 
telligent about itself to have had time 
for wide-ranging sweeps of philosophi- 
cal and critical fancy witk views of 
humanity and life universally con- 
sidered. It may be that so-called idle 
curiosity must abide an idler hour for 
the digestion of experiences so strange 
as those of the modern age. It is 
possible that there is no such thing as 
genuinely idle curiosity, or at any rate 
that what appears to be idle at the 
finish did not begin that way—that 
the original impulse was not detached 
—and that the subtler mvolutions of 
logical thought, in the large, are at 
bottom really a professional pastime 
akin to the tortuous mental exercises 
that went on within medieval cloisters. 
A third “ponderable” might be the 
fact that women have long been on 
the periphery of politics, not very close 
to its heart. The question at least 
forces itself to the front as to whether 
it is an intuitive or a biological varia- 
tion that holds: women so loyally to 
the realm of the practical merely em- 
broidered in their Letters with gossip, 
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romanticism, movement, and person- 
alities. 

In the meantime while an answer 
is awaited, we may assume that, if 
the heights of reasoning, as heights 
have hitherto been defined, are to be 
ultimately attained by American 
women, they will be reached only 
through the avenue of experience. 
This truth certain college women in 
the departments of philosophy are 
pointing out themselves. In the Sig- 
nificance of Art, by Eleanor Rowland, 
we read that “Art is the great sen- 
sitive intelligence” and that only he 
who is so entangled with life that he is 
indifferent to knowing it, can turn bis 
back on that pure mirrorer of his own 
activities. Elizabeth Kemper Adams, 
in her thesis for the doctorate of 
philosophy, carries the question of 
aesthetic experience forward to its 
functional relation with immediate 
working experience, and shows how 
incidentally and lightly that particular 
relation has hitherto been treated. 
She argues, that until now, 

Functional psychology has dealt with the 
act of attention; in logic with the process of 
judgment; in ethics with the winning of 
new ends for conduct; in metaphysies with 
the problems of epistemology, rather than 
with the problems of ontology. 

Believing, however brashly, that the 
last words, law and reasoning have not 
been established, even by masculine 
minds as yet, Dr. Adams puts fresh 
queries and helps to launch American 
feminism on its task of thinking in a 
century when traditional standards 
of aesthetics and the good life have 
received such terrific jolts. 

Mary Follett tackles the New State, 
if not the perfect State, arguing 
for certain advantages of group or- 
ganization in the solution of popular 
government. In her Creative Experi- 
ence she sets limits to pragmatic juris- 
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prudence, indicates parallel develop- 
ments in psychology and law and 
concludes that participation with all 
its conflicts and diversities is the root 
of constructive intelligence and the 
social process par excellence. ‘‘ Foolish 
indeed are those who do not bring oil to 
its [experience’s] burning,” she insists, 
“for only thus cannew and great powers 
be summoned.” In the- “confronting 
and integrating” of new desires born 
of new activities, she sees a release of 
energy which by one and the same 
movement raises itself to a higher level. 
Other evidences of an advance from 
the periphery, to the center of fields, 
deep plowed by men, are such volumes 
as those by Ethel Puffer on the 
Psychology of Beauty and Studies in 
Symmetry, and Katherine Gilbert’s 
work in recent aesthetics. 

Thus the age of the machine, democ- 
racy, and feminism promises to call 
forth something supplementary to or 
critical of the systems of philosophy 
hitherto erected, mainly by men in 
eras of simple economics and monopo- 
listic politics. Great thinkers and 
writers have never been sheer specta- 
tors of the pageantry of life. The 
Greek philosophers were statesmen 
and teachers, transmitting first hand 
knowledge of clashes and events in 
terms of ethics and social law. Ger- 
man philosophers often show direct 
traces of nationalistic and economic 
politics. French philosophers of the 
first rank drew their rationalistic 
enthusiasms from the conflict opening 
between magic and naturalistic dis- 
coveries. Ruskin reached synthetic 
reasoning as an artist posing questions 
of values to an onrushing industrial 
culture. In the very heart of the 
latest society’s novel energies, surely 
women will in turn find more to think 
and to say that transcends gossip, song, 
story, and the incident of the hour. 
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Some Effects of Woman Suffrage 


By Marevurrtre M. WELLS 
Director, Fifth District, National League of Women Voters 


HE conspicuous contribution of 

enfranchised women has not been 
in the size of the vote they have cast. 
Why should it be! It takes more than 
eight years to break a tradition of 
exclusion from public affairs. No one 
knows, moreover, in what numbers 
women really vote. Ballots are not 
often separately kept. A few pains- 
taking surveys of voting habits have 
been made. Women made them. Sur- 
veys made over a period of three and 
one-half years in ten sample places, all 
previous to the last presidential elec- 
tion, show that 56 per cent of the 
eligible women voters have voting 
habits as compared with 76 per cent of 
the eligible men voters. 

It seems that it is only gradually that 
women are acquiring voting habits. 
Even more gradually are they acquiring 
habits of general political activity. 
There, the disparity between men and 
women voters is even greater than at 
the polls. In the parties, especially in 
their inner circles, among professional 
politicians, in conventions, in the 
precinct machine, women are few and 
far between. Women office holders, 
even women candidates for office, are 
the exception, not the rule. How can 
it be otherwise? Adepts object to 
novices, and novices have to overcome 
a good deal of reluctance before they 
rush in where neither fools nor angels 
are very much wanted. 

Such is the general situation. It 1s 
precisely what was to be expected. 
It is not, as the saying goes, news. 
It is, rather, news that to this general 
situation there is already an impressive 
array of exceptions. There are already 
thousands of women office holders; 


some appointive; some elective. ‘They 
vary from sherif to justice of a state 
supreme court. 

In minor local offices women are 
actually almost numerous. There are 
county and municipal clerks, treas- 
urers, auditors, and registers of deeds. 
That there should be many women 
county superintendents of schools was 
to be expected. That in certain re- 
gions these already outnumber men, is 
interesting. There are women alder- 
men—even so large a city as Cleveland 
has one. There have been women 
mayors—a dozen of them. There are 
a few women state officials. There 
have been two women governors. 
‘There are women legislators—one hun- 
dred and forty-nine in all; twenty in 
Connecticut alone. There have been 
two women state auditors, two state 
treasurers, and six secretaries of state. 

There have been thirteen women in 
the Congress, of whom eight are now 
serving in the House. There is an 
impressive roll call of women who 
have been appointed to federal posi- 
tions: several collectors of customs; one 
collector of internal revenue; one 
commissioner of immigration. ‘There 
are several chiefs of federal bureaus, 
among them Miss Mary Anderson and 
Miss Grace Abbott. There is a woman 
assistant to the United States Attorney 
General, Mrs. Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt. 

There are women in the judicial 
service, several judges in municipal 
court, several probate judges. A 
woman has been twice elected to the 
Supreme Court of Ohio. Even in our 
foreign service there are women ex- 
emplars. We have a woman vice 
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consul at Amsterdam and one at 
Valparaiso, Chile. 

Many of these women are making 
distinguished contributions to public 
life. Probably there is not one of 
them, even the least of a feminist 
among them, whose contribution is 
not somewhat colored by the fact that 
she is a woman, and newly enfran- 
chised. They are so few, however, 
and so conspicuously in the public eye, 
that it is better not to try to analyze 
at present. 

Generalities are safer, generalities 
about women in the parties, in the 
machine, on party committees. In 
general, it may be said that the women 
who have advanced farthest in the 
present man-made political world have 
done so by dint of adaptation. They 
cannot, so few of them, so soon, have 
had upon the organized political life 
of the country any considerable effect. 

It may be that the mfiltration will 
continue to be so gradual and the 
absorption so complete that the en- 
franchisement of women will result in 
no change at all in American political 
life. If this happens it will, in my 
opinion, be an opportunity lost. Every 
individual, every class, every group, 
even each sex, has its own contribution 
to make to life. It has been the 
popular idea that a difference exists 
between men and women voters. 
Popular opinion seems to be borne out 
by the facts. It may be only a differ- 
ence of degree, or of emphasis. The 
difference may lie no deeper than 
occupation, or the date in time of 
coming into the electorate. No mat- 
ter; a new element enters American 
political. life, and out of. it there 
ought to be an advantage to reap. 

Jt is neither pessimistic nor un- 
patriotic, and certainly it is not 
original to admit that in our political 
life there is room for improvement. 
If only by upsetting the political 
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equilibrium, it is conceivable that an 
influx of new voters might be the 
occasion for it. There used to be a 
good deal of talk, most of it by men, 
about women purifying politics. Puri- 
fication was looked for through the 
exercise—no, not the exercise—the 
mere possession of some superior and 
usually unnamed virtues. It is not 
necessary to take such an idea seriously 
in order to hope that the new voter 
may possess certain qualities, or experi- 
ences, or interests that may serve as the 
occasion for new tendencies in Ameri- 
ean political life. 

What tendencies and in what direc- 
tion? Upon this question the eight- 
year period since enfranchisement has 
thrown a few beams of light. It has 
shown, for instance, rather to the 
dismay of the occasional woman high 
up in party circles, that women in 
general are rather cold to the allure- 
ments of politics as a game. The 


Chicago Post recently referred to the 


work of a certain woman’s organization 
as “the nearest approximation to 
making politics a science, rather than 
a game, which is to be found in America 
today.” 


WOMEN AND POLITICAL EDUCATION 


A zest for studying the science of 
politics, not for playing the game of 
politics, that is what seems to have 
taken hold on the new feminine elec- 
torate. All sorts of women’s clubs and 
societies organized for various and 
sundry purposes, immediately upon 
enfranchisement added to their pro- 
grams the study of citizenship. It was 
partly the novelty of the thing, of 
course. For two or three years these 
short courses in becoming a voter 
flourished. Then, as adjuncts to or- 
ganizations formed for other purposes, 
they waned. Indeed the net effect of 
suffrage on many clubs has been that 
they are less, rather than more prone 
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SOME EFFECTS or Woman SUFFRAGE 


to “take action” on political questions. 
Their members have become politically 
sophisticated to the point of knowing 
the difference between effective and 
ineffective political action. When now 
these wish to be effective they do not 
ask their mother’s clubs and literary 
clubs nor even their professional or- 
ganizations to “resolute.” They use 
such organizations for the purpose for 


which they were intended and for- 


political action, seek other channels. 
Two organizations at least have 
been founded since enfranchisement 
and based upon it. One, the Woman’s 
Party, comparatively small, successor 
to the militant suffragists, which, in 
spite of its name, does not profess to 
be really a woman’s party, is chiefly 
occupied in advocacy of the constitu- 
tional amendment proclaiming the 


principle of complete equality between | 


the sexes. 

The League of Women Voters, an 
unpartisan organization, was formed 
immediately after enfranchisement in 
order to make the new voter more 
effective. It bears evidence in its 
steady increase in growth and vigor 
that the wave of enthusiasm for polit- 
ical education which followed enfran- 
chisement has in receding left behind 
a deep and persistent stream of interest 
in government as a science. From its 
national headquarters this organization 
has, in the nine years of its existence, 
distributed a round million pamphlets 
in the field of government. Many 
thousands more have gone out from 
other centers. Based upon such mate- 
rial, classes and study groups are held 
not alone at the time of elections, but 
also throughout the year. Such classes 
number many hundreds each year. 
During the nine years a thousand 
schools of citizenship, each of several 
days’ duration, have been held. State, 
local, and national units of the organ- 
ization publish also monthly bulletins 
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of political information with estimated 
circulation of two hundred and fifty 
thousand. 

This is a sign cf the brand new thing 
that the commg into the electorate of a 
multitude of new voters has produced. 
If it persists and spreads, taking many 
forms and inoculating men as well as 
women, it may be the one great con- 
tribution made by the extension of 
suffrage to women. 

Meantime, let us see what directions 
this renaissance of an interest in 
government is taking. Owing to the 
procedure by which the League of 
Women Voters makes up its program, 
it is possible to judge from it which 
among current political interests is 
making an appeal to women. Con- 
spicuous among subjects upon which 
this organization has, over several 
years of time, been generally active, 
are such items as: abolition of child 
labor, extension of education for in- 
fancy-and-maternity hygiene, improve- 
ment in election and nominating 
methods, improvement in city and 
state machinery of government, doing 
away with the obsolete system of a 
Jame-duck session of Congress, jury 
service for women, disposition of the 
nation’s property at Muscle Shoals 
with due regard to public interest, 
adhesion of the United States to the 
World Court and to the Pact of Paris, 
and the negotiation of inter-American 
arbitration treaties. 

Social reform, political reform, pre- 
vention of war, under one or the other 
of these heads, most of the measures 
listed above as selected for action by 
general vote of a women’s unpartisan 
political organization, fall. 


WOMEN AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


It is to be noted that these measures 
emphasized by women carry a public 
and not a special interest. Generally 
speaking, women who are occupying 
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themselves with politics are not im- 
pelled by special economic advantage. 
In the majority of families men are 
still the bread winners and women 
know that in polities, as im private 
affairs, they are looking after the fam- 
ily’s economic interests. To advance 
or to protect these, American men have 
been in the habit of going into politics. 
This tradition had its rise in early day 
conditions, when to develop the coun- 
try was everybody’s first patriotic duty. 
It was easy to rationalize this duty 
into using government in behalf of 
private enterprise. Private enterprise, 
of course, in a new country of unlimited 
natural resources was what men of 
ability went in for. They did not seek 
scope for their talent, nor satisfaction 
for ambition, in a public career. 

It has always been the hope that 
with a developing civilization this 
phase would pass, and men would 
enter public life out of concern for 
public welfare or interest in govern- 
ment as a science. Either the time 
has not come, or the tradition is too 
strong. Now it looks as though the 
tradition might be broken by the 
coming into the electorate of a group 
of people who never shared it. Wom- 
en’s talents have never been absorbed 
by business. Enfranchisement offers 
scope for them in the pursuit of politics 
as a career of public service. 


Women AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


Because of her traditional occupa- 
tion, it was to be expected that the 
new voter would bring to political 
affairs a new concern for social welfare. 
The factors of social welfare, health, 
education, care of children, these are 
what women know about. It is know- 
ing about things that directs political 
interests; it is not knowing about 
them that explains political mdiffer- 
ence. The male voter’s comparative 
indifference to social problems in 
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government is due to ignorance of 
them in terms of experience. The 
way to win his interest, women are 
learning, is not to translate them into 
terms of dollars and cents, but to take 
the man to the situation, or the 
situation to the man, whether it is a 
playground, a baby clinic, or an 
overworked factory child. I have a 
mental picture, now, of women sup- 
pliants before a “hard-boiled” ap- 
propriation committee trying to prove 
the monetary value to the state of a 
citizen not sick but well, not ignorant 
but educated, not a ward in an msti- 
tution, but self-supporting. . These 
women were feeling for a pocket nerve, 
which, in terms of state expenditure, 
was much too remote to be touched. 
The simple thing they needed to do, it 
turned out, was to come down to cases 


_and tell their story in terms of personal 


misery and happiness. 


Women AND Pourticat REFORM 


Reform in this country has a bad 
name. Political reform with us, too 
often, stands for ousting one set of 
officials whose scandals have aroused 
the indignation of even the patient 
American public, in order to supplant 
them by areform administration. The 
reformers are likely to be tyros in 
politics, well-meaning, but inexperi- 
enced. Upon taking office they are 
deserted by those who, during the 
campaign, supported them; they are 
left to the tender mercies of the 
professional politician and, too often, 
their administration is a failure. Re- 
form as such suffers a setback. 

In other countries political reform 
may have a broader connotation. In 
England, for instance, reform measures, 
reform movements, reform ministers, 
and reform government are terms of 
respect even to those who resist them. 
They represent definite political pol- 
icies, championed by leaders who stake 
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their own reputation upon them and 
accept as many defeats as are necessary 
to eventual success. In other words, 
reform in such countries means gradual 
improvement in government through 
long continued educational effort, led 
by men who have an interest in 
government for its own sake. In this 
sense, better nominating methods, 
changes in election machinery, new or 
improved city charters, reorganized 
state departments, modernized budget 
systems, abolition of the lame-duck 
session of Congress, these movements 
which have found support among the 
newly enfranchised women, are polit- 
ical reforms. To this good work of 
political reform in its best sense, women 
seem actually to have made a real, if 
small, contribution. It was a women’s 
group that, a year ago, saved from the 
attack of selfish politicians the city 
manager plan of government in Cleve- 
land. It was a group of women that, 
five years ago, initiated and led popular 
support of a successful movement for 
a reorganization of state departments 
in Minnesota; several previous at- 
tempts made before the enfranchise- 
ment of women having failed. 
“Women are naturally housekeep- 
ers,” is a popular explanation for this 
unexpected direction of their interest. 
It is an explanation that leaves unex- 
plained the comparative apathy of good 
business men to good business methods 
in government. “New brooms sweep 
clean,” is another explanation. If it 
is only that, it is due to subside as 
novelty wears off. But even then it 
will have served a purpose. It will 
have tended to keep alive, or to revive, 
the very faint flame of interest in 
government for government’s sake 
that is never quite extinguished even 
In our country where we leave so much 
to the professional politician. To 
change the figure of speech, this little 
jet of interest in political reform may 
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serve as the pint of water to prime the 
old pump; it may start a good flow. 
A more hopeful explanation of the new 
voters’ interest in governmental reform 
lies in women’s aptitude for the slow 
processes of education. 


WOMEN AND THE PREVENTION OF WAR 


Among the current political measures 
women have selected for active support, 
I have named the adhesion of the 
United States to the World Court, the 
Pact of Paris and negotiation of inter- 
American arbitration treaties. These, 
and every other project for finding 
ways to prevent war, have found in 
women active supporters. The end of 
the World War and women’s en- 
franchisement ceme at about the same 
time. It was the time when the 
search began for finding through 
international coöperation methods of 
preventing further wars. Among the 
several reasons for a hope that this 
attempt to set up political machinery 
for preventing war will assume greater 
proportions than previous post-war 
attempts, is that in several countries 
women are now for the first time a part 
of the electorate. 

It is universally conceded that 
women are the great foes of war. 
Here, for once, the difference between 
men and women seems actually based 
on sex. Women are conservers of life; 
they know its cost and they hate wast- 
ing it. Women, also, unlike men, are 
not competitive; do not like contests, 
have no gusto for a fight. 

In reckoning women’s place in peace 
movements, however, it will not do to 
forget that they have always been 
found suggestible, even as men are 
suggestible, to the propaganda of hate 
and fear through which governments 
are obliged to make people ready to go 
to war. Before the last war, though 
men and women in our country had 
come to believe that war was unthink- 
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able, women were, through propa- 
ganda, as speedily brought to the point 
of “giving” their sons and husbands as 
men to the point of going to war. 
So, in our country today there is a not 
inconsiderable number of women, even 
of organized women, who stoutly op- 
pose projects for finding ways to 
prevent war. , 

On the whole, however, the influence 
of the new woman voter is in the other 
direction. There are women’s organ- 
izations formed for no other purpose 
than aiding peace movements. Great 
general organizations of women, though 
they are in other directions narrowing 
their political programs, continue in 
their activities for peace projects. 
Women in the parties who will disci- 
pline other enthusiasms to comport 
-with party advantage, do frequently 
assert an independent attitude on 
measures promising peace. The 
League of Women Voters throws its 
united strength into whatever happens 
to be the practicable project of the 
hour for international coöperation to 
prevent war. 

It is told of Woodrow Wilson that he 
gave as reason for early opposition to 
woman suffrage that women were too 
logical. When they saw what ought to 
be, they did not take sufficient count 
of intervening obstacles. Perhaps the 
logic for which Mr. Wilson gave 
women credit is partly ignorance. 
Yet. there may be times when too 
great familiarity with difficulties is a 
handicap. ‘There may be times when 
freedom from bad political habits and 
entanglements is an advantage. In 
any case, the field of political interna- 
tional coöperation is so new that there, 
more surely than anywhere else, women 
voters are on a par with men voters. 
It is there perhaps where women have 
the best chance to make whatever dis- 
tinctive contribution it is in them ‘to 
make to public life. 
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WOMEN AND PROHIBITION 


Before adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, it was taken for granted 
that women were the best friends the 
prohibition movement had. In this 
belief men who were leaders in it some- 
times made common cause with women 
working for suffrage. It was certainly 
in this belief that enemies to prohibi- 
tion consistently opposed the enfran- 
chisement of .women. I remember, 
shortly after the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was adopted, calling upon a lead- 
ing supporter of woman suffrage to seek 
his help in some pending move. To 
my surprise, he refused. To my as- 
tonishment, he frankly explained his 
refusal: frankly, he had never had any 
interest in woman suffrage except as a 
means to secure prohibition. To that 
end it was now no longer necessary. 

No doubt it is true that women in 
general are deadlier foes to the evils of 
drink than are men in general. They 
have suffered more from it. Wives 
have suffered from drunkenness of 
husbands. They have seen home and 
children sacrificed to drink. Not, in 
our country, being drinkers themselves, 
there had been no sacrifice for women 
in the contemplation of prohibition. 
In its promise, mothers, even more 
generally than fathers, saw a world in 
which their children might grow up 
safe from the temptations of drink. 
Suffragists, who were among the few 
women acquainted with politics, had 
bitter: experience of the corruption of 
the liquor interests. For such a va- 
riety of reasons women could always 
be counted on to be on the “dry” side 
of politics. ‘The form of the final act, 
prohibition by constitutional legisla- 
tion, came before their minds were 
turned to the science of government. 
On that they accepted man’s judgment. 

Followed a decade of constitutional 
prohibition with its problems of en- 
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forcement. Questions about its suc- 
cess became imsistent. Was it en- 
forced? Could it be enforced? Has 
it Increased corruption in government? 
Has it fostered hypocrisy? 

Followed a presidential election m 
which one candidate declared himself 
for modification. Followed a cam- 
paign in which women for the first time 
became conspicuous factors. Followed 
an election in which everybody agrees 
women voted in larger numbers than 


- ever before, and in which the “wet” 


candidate was defeated. Followed the 
conclusion that the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment protects the Eighteenth. 


WOMEN AND THE 1928 ELECTION 


Indeed not since the eve of enfran- 
chisement has there been so much talk 
about the women’s vote, its quality 
and effect, as since the recent election. 
The campaign presented a completer 
picture of the woman voter in action 
than we have had before. Many of 
the conclusions based upon it, however, 
do not stand analysis. 

After all, there is little that is posi- 
tively known about the 1928 women’s 
vote. It is known that the increase 
in the total vote over the 1924 election 
was about 25 per cent. As there were 
previously more women non-voters 
than men non-voters, it is reasonable to 
estimate that more slack was taken up 
among women than men. This is 
about all that is known. The rest is 
guesswork, 

It is not known how many women 
voted; nor how, nor why. An article 
in the World’s Work with the title, 
“When Lovely Woman Votes Thumbs 
Down,” is a sample of the kind of guess- 
ing that is common. The writer 
guesses that 90 per cent of the women 
eligible to vote did vote and that most 
of these voted for Hoover. Most 
comments take for granted that the 
woman vote was a prohibition vote and 
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accordingly “a moral issue” vote. The 
writer of the “thumbs down” article . 
takes the position that the woman vote 
was an instinctive and emotional vote, 
and, therefore, a sex vote. Such con- 
clusions and many like them are really 
far too sweeping. It is not so simple, 
as sometimes during the campaign it 
appeared, to make up one’s mind about 
the women’s vote. 

If figures were available, and we 
really knew where their vote went, it 
would help. Guessing sometimes leads 
to strange conclusions. But there are 
no figures. Usually the ballots were 
not kept apart. There are, however, 
about twenty-seven million eligible 
women voters. If it is assumed that 
most of the 90 per cent of these twenty- 
seven million women voted on the win- 
ning side, the untenable conclusion is 
reached that few or no men cast a bal- 
lot for Mr. Hoover, since his vote was 
only twenty-one million. Ii it is às- 
sumed that to women the stctus quo of - 
prohibition was the compelling moral 
issue, it must be remembered that ar- 
guments against it were on the grounds 
of hypocrisy and corruption and that 
corruption and hypocrisy are also 
moral issues, Ji it is assumed that 
such a fact is one that women would 
not be likely to recognize, then there is 
a word for us from the sapient Mrs. 
Katherine Fullerton Gerould, who, be- 
fore the election, published an article 
in Harpers on “Our Passion for Law 
Making.” The point of quoting Mrs. 
Gerould is that she applies her com- 
ments not to the American woman 
but to the American people. 


Laws, she says, to the American mind 
are not so much expedients as counsels of 
perfection. If we cannot be good, let us 
at least say that everyone must be good 
... the average American has only a 
vague conception of politics as a science 
. «+ yet he does desire a general and dif- 
fused virtue. 
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The danger of generalizing about 
the characteristics of this woman vote 
seems to be that it is done with an eye 
too exclusively on one sex. Let the 
gaze dwell upon men voters in the last 
election as well, and interesting discov- 
eries about it tend to evaporate. 

It is to be questioned whether even 
emotionalism is the exclusive mark of 
one sex as, for so long, it has generally 
been conceded to be. Most action is 
based on emotion, whether by men or 
by women. People do not act on 
ideas until those ideas arouse feeling. 
The chief difference between men and 
women about emotion may be that 
they are moved by different causes 
and show emotion in different ways. 
Women show emotion more freely than 
men, «' 

On the whole, nothing has surprised 
me more in my observation of political 
life, than the extent to which men are 
emotional, unless it is the difference 
- between what moves men and women. 
The classic example of man’s emotion- 
alism is the way that, at political con- 
ventions, he gives vent to feelings 
about victory. Women, experienced 
in politics, tell us that they have 
learned that to move an audience of 
men they must resort to something 
sentimental, and that more of it can be 
safely used with men than with women. 
We may be incredulous if we. choose. 
Women who go to men’s groups for 
contributions or appropriations have 
learned to make their appeal, not in 
terms of dollars and cents, but of 
personal experience. It is also ob- 
servable that men sometimes show 
emotion about subjects that to women 
are outside that realm, They use 
emotional words where women would 
think that only matter-of-fact words 
would apply. I have before me an 
editorial written by a man on a pro- 
_ posed arrangement between federal and 
state government in regard to the col- 
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lection and disbursement of income 
tax. The editor uses-such terms as 


these: 


Such an arrangement is humiliating to 
the state . . . states should maintain their 
self-respect; the state should not be in the 
position of a mendicant. 


To the average woman the question 
involved would be one of expediency 
or of practical results or of political 
principle. Highly colored words like 
“humiliating,” “self-respect,” “‘mendi- 
cant,” seem to her out of place in con- 
sideration of such questions. ‘This is 
an example of emotional susceptibility 
in man where a woman would be likely 
to feel none, It would be easy, of 
course, to match it with examples 
where women experience emotion upon 
subjects upon which men feel none. 

In politics men and women have 
much to learn about subjects upon 
which they can arouse each other’s 
emotions. One thing they have 
learned: neither sex can be aroused by 
pure reason; neither can be persuaded 
by arguments which do not make con- 
tact with personal experience. Women 
sometimes resent what seems to them 
the superficialities to which men speak- 
ers before women’s audiences treat 
them. Women often make a similar 
mistake of offering to men an argu- 
ment of pure reason, which at no 
point makes contact with their feelings. 


-When each knows more about the 


other’s interests and occupations, and 
therefore about each other’s feelings 
and prejudices, they will know better 
how to work together. It is one of the 
consummations most devoutly to be 
wished from women’s admission into 
the electorate. 

Upon the shoulders of women 
chiefly rests responsibility of thus 
making men and women voters politi- 
eally acquainted with one another. 
The especial contribution each sex can 
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make needs to be mutually understood 
and valued. Once these differences 
are made effective, the more there are, 
the richer will political life become. 
For this task of adaptation women 
ought to be well fitted. By the nature 
of their jobs theirs has been a training 
in adaptation. 


WOMEN AND EDUCATION 


‘It remains to mention one more 
contribution to political life which it 
ought to be within the peculiar genius 
of women to make. Women are nat- 
ural teachers. The kind of lives they 


- have lived made them that. They are 


not impatient of arriving at results by 
the long method of education, line 
upon line, precept upon precept. It 
may even be a biological difference. 
The mothers must have faith in slow 
processes, 

Women have already demonstrated 
how naturally they take to developing 
a democracy through education. In 
their zeal fcr political education, in the 
myriads of schools and classes and 
study groups, in patience for long sieges 
of political reform, they have demon- 
strated it. It was a woman group that 
first actively attacked the fallmg vote 
rate about which there has been so 
much anxiety. Getting out the vote by 
every conceivable device has marked 
women’s part in elections, great and 
small, for eight years. Not satisfied 
with “‘ballyhoo” methods at election 
time, they have in many instances 
settled down to a permanent effort 
to awaken in the electorate a sense 
of responsibility for government. 


Through a thousand and one devices - 


they have addressed themselves to the 
task of adapting complicated problems 
of government to popular understand- 
ing. ‘They have simplified and drama- 
tized and vizualized. They have used 
the movie and the radio. They have 
written primers on political subjects 
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and conducted primary schools upon 
them. ' 

These are methods of which a 
government by the people has need. 
They add to man’s genius for govern- 


‘ment women’s genius for education. 


It has been from the brain of men, of 
course, that great theories of govern- 
ment have come. Men conceived of 
that greatest theory of all, a govern- 
ment by the people. Men found a 
way to embody the theory in a system 
in the United States of America. It 
was men that kad the understanding 
that any government by the people 
must be based upon free education for 
the people. Men had the vision to 
found and to endow in our country a 
great number of institutions of higher 
learning. But cur public schools have 
not turned out a people capable of vot- 
ing intelligently upon the complicated 
questions that under our system come 
to them. Our higher institutions of 
learning have not produced political 
leaders willing and able to devote 
their lives to working out the problems 
that in this age a government like ours 
presents. So, it has come about that 
people fail to vote because it seems to 
them that there is nothing to vote 
about. Or when they vote, their opin- 
ions are manipulated by selfish, special 
interests. Men go in and out of office 
on-faked issues. Problems of adjust- 
ment of government to modern condi- 
tions go unrecognized or unsolved be- 
cause so often political leaders have 
other purposes to serve. 

If at this stage there comes into the 
electorate a new element with a new 
emphasis and different training, it 
may well be regarded as an opportu- 
nity. It would be easy to waste the 
opportunity. On the other hand, it 
is possible, without exaggerating the 
value of the contribution the new 
voter is prepared to make, to hope 
good things from it. Just her bent 
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for education, her aptitude for the long 


process of reform, her fresh interest in 
government for government’s sake, 
her freedom from economic or party 
entanglements—these characteristics 


of the new electorate may bring into 
political life the very stimulus that, at 
the moment, it needs to turn it for- 
ward towards new successes by which 
to justify democracy. 
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Women in the Political Parties 


By Emity Neweur BLAIR 


Former Vice Chairman, The Democratic National Committee, 1921-28; 
President, The Woman’s National Democratie Club 


OMEN may function in political 

parties in two ways. They may 
function as members of the parties, or 
as members of political committees. 
Women become members of a political 
party in the same way and on the same 
terms that men do. There has never 
been any discrimination or any special 
recognition given them in any state. 
Membership in a party is a very loose 
term. In a few states voters are re- 
quired to state, on registration, the 
party of their choice. This does not, 
however, prevent their voting for can- 
didates of another party. In some 
states voters are required to state that 
they voted for the head of the ticket at 
the previous election before they are 
permitted to vote the ticket of that 
party at the primaries. But generally 
speaking, anyone who tags herself a 
Democrat, or a Republican, is con- 
sidered and accepted as a member of 
that party. No obligation follows 
such atag. It commits the tagged to 
no specific action or loyalty. Usually 
party leaders consider the voters who 
vote their tickets, party members, 
unless informed otherwise. 

The party organization is something 
entirely different. It is composed of 
those members of the party who are 
interested, not alone in voting for nomi- 
nees of the party, but also in deciding 
who the nominees shall be, what the 
party shall stand for, and who shall 
run it. In highly disciplined organi- 
zations like the Democratic organiza- 
tion of New York City, the members 
of the organization signify their mem- 
bership by joining what may be termed 


party clubs, and paying dues to them. 
But, as a rule, membership in this 
organization is open to anyone who 
will take the trouble to go to party 
primaries or caucuses. In all cases 
women are eligible to these organiza- 
tions on the same terms as men. The 
leadership or management of them is 
something still different. It is vested 
in “committees” which are, in many 
states, provided for and constituted 
according to law, in others, according 
to precedent. Before suffrage was 
extended to women, the law, in some ` 
states, used the word “man” or 
“male,” thus limiting eligibility to 
these committees to men. Precedent 
always did. 


How Women Became ELIGIBLE TO 
Party COMMITTEES 


When it became evident that the 
passage of the suffrage amendment was 
imminent, the women who wished to 
enter political life realized that they 
must break the precedent of male 


_ eligibility to party committees. At 


the same time, the political organi- 
zations were faced with the problem 
of winning the woman’s vote. Mrs. 
George Bass, chairman of the Women’s 
Bureau of the Democratic National 
Committee, saw an opportunity to use 
this necessity in order to break the 
precedent, and devised a plan which 
she hoped would do both. She per- 
suaded the Democratic National Com- 
mittee to increase its membership so 
as to provide for a national committee- 
woman as well as a national commit- 
teeman from each state, this com- 
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mitteewoman to be named by the na- 
tional committeeman. At the same 
time, in her position as national organ- 
izer of the women’s vote, she urged state 
committees to follow this example. 
The Republican National .Committee, 
no less eager to win the approval of the 
women, adopted the same plan. 

On February 26, 1919, the Demo- 
cratic National Committee passed the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Chairman of this 
Committee be. authorized to appoint in 
each state and territory a woman who shall 
be an associate member of the Democratic 
National Committee, said appointments to 
be upon the nomination of the members of 
the National Committee in the various 
states and territories, respectively, the 
members of said Associate National Com- 
mittee to exercise in the various states 
- and territories among the women thereof 
functions similar to those now exercised by 
members of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 

Be It Further Resolved, That we recom- 
mend that Democratic State Committees, 
central and executive, especially in the 
suffrage states, take such practicable action 
as will provide the women of their respec- 
tive states with representation, both as 
officers and as members thereof, in states 
in which such representation is not now 
provided by state law or party custom. 


Tar Firry-Firry PLAN or COMMITTEE 
REPRESENTATION 


At its National Convention in 1920 
the Democratic Party adopted a resolu- 
tion formulated by Mrs. Bass to the 
effect that, thereafter, the. National 
Committee be composed of a man and a 
woman from each state, and that the 
national committeewoman be elected 
in the same manner asthe man. This 
meant that, thereafter, the national 
committeewoman would have the same 
authority as the national committee- 
man, would be in every way equal to 
the men members of the committee. 
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What had been given the appointees 
by courtesy now became theirs by 
authority. In 1924 the Republican 
National Convention adopted the same 
plan. 

Various state committees followed 
their example. This was called the 
fifty-fifty plan. In some states, es- 
pecially those where the committee 
was a matter constituted by law, this 
fifty-fifty plan was written into law and 
it was obligatory to have a man and a 
woman member from each unit of 
representation. Some states went fur- 
ther and provided that when the chairt- 
man of said committee was a man, the 
vice chairman should be a woman, and 
vice versa. In some states, it was pro- 
vided that at least two of the officers be 
women. Between the years 1920 and 
1928 there was agitation in many 
states for this kind of a law. 

There was, naturally, objection to 
this plan. Some women felt that 
it limited their activities. They pre- 
ferred, so their argument ran,‘to go 
into the primaries or caucuses and 
defeat some man and so serve on the 
committees, not as women, but as 
citizens. To this, those favoring the 
law replied that it would be many years 
before women would be powerful 
enough in politics to defeat men for 
places in the political organization, and 
that it was essential both to party 
success and to the participation of 
women in party politics that a special 
place be made for women. Men 
would not give up the places they al- 
ready held, but they might admit 


-women to a place beside them. There- 


fore, it was wiser to get “in” by the 
only way they could get in. Once in, 
the men would grow accustomed to 
having women about, and women 


. would have an opportunity to learn the 


ropes. As a matter of logic, of course, 
it was ridiculous. If the women were 
citizens and there was to be no sex line 
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in politics, they should run and be 
elected to political committees as 
individuals and not as men or as 
women. But as a practicality the 
men held the citadel. The only way 
women could get in was by making a 
place for women. It was a case of 
logic against practicality. And practi- 
cality won. It won the men as it did 
the women. The bait to which the 
men rose was women’s votes. In those 
days it was still thought that women, 
like negroes, would vote gratitude. It 
did not occur to anyone, apparently, 
that political recognition might seem 
less important to women than freedom 
did to slaves, and issues more import- 
ant to women than gratitude to black 
men. 

Although this system is what might 
be called the “model” established by 
the national organizations, it has not 
been adopted by all the state organiza- 
tions. In a few of the southern states 
there is no provision made for women as 
women on the state committees. And, 
incidentally, there are no women on 
these state committees. The “model” 
has not proved popular with the west- 
ern states that had woman suffrage 
before the passage of the Nineteenth 
Amendment, and in other states 
women are still either ignored, or taken 
care of on subsidiary or auxiliary 
committees. It is mteresting to note 
that in no states where the “model” has 
not been adopted, as far as I can dis- 
cover, has a woman displaced a man 
member of a committee—far less risen 
to any position of importance in any 
party organization. 


COMMITTEE REPRESENTATION ON THE 
Fuirry—-Firry PLAN Arrorps Women 
AN ENTRANCE INTO Pourries 


But is it otherwise where the 
“model” has been tried? How has it 
worked out? Has it offered the women 
opportunity? Has it accustomed men 


to working with women so that th 
embargo against them is lifted? Thes 
are some of the questions which mu: 
be answered if we are to discover whi 
part, if any, women have in politic: 
parties. 

Statistics, of course, are not aval 
able. But, if we can point to a fe 
outstanding cases where women electe 
as women have attained political pow: 
or leadership, perhaps we may at lea; 
say that it has provided opportunit 
for some women. A woman elected : 
a woman member of the Democrat 
State Central Committee of Iowa, an 
later by the committee as the woma 
vice chairman, as provided in the Iow 
law, became the chairman of the con 
mittee. A woman elected as secretar 
of the Democratic State Committee | 
Missouri, under the law that provid 
that if the treasurer is a man the se 
retary must be a woman, has bee 
called (not in criticism) by the seni 
senator from Missouri, the Democrat 
boss. It is unquestionable that she 
very powerful in the politics of th 
state. But she might have been secr 
tary without this law and have becon 
as powerful. In three states, womi 
secretaries of political committees ha’ 
wielded large power. A woman elect 
as the woman vice chairman of tl 
Democratic State Committee of Ne 
York served as chairman during t] 
interim between the resignation of o) 
chairman and the election of anothe 
The present woman vice chairman 
the Republican National Committ 
might have been as powerful if n 
elected as a woman, but it is doubtful 
the opportunity would otherwise ha 
come to her to exert as great an i 
fluence on the present administration 
she undoubtedly will. These cases, 
course, prove nothing. It is ev 
possible that these particular wom: 
might have attained power without t! 
opportunity offered them by the fift 
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fifty law. But the fact remains that 
they used this opportunity. 


EFFECT or THe Firry-Frery “Mopew’’ 
on MASCULINE Arrirupges TOWARD 
Women in Pourries 


Whether ornot thefifty-fifty “model” 
has accustomed men to working with 
women, so that their prejudice is be- 
coming less, is also a matter of surmise. 
The only test would seem to be the 
willingness of men who refused them 
places before to accept women on com- 
mittees and in conferences today. But 
that is not a true test as they might 
have changed for other reasons. My 
own personal experience, however, 
leads ‘me to the conclusion that they 
do become accustomed to working with 
women. When I first appeared in a 
political office I was endured; now the 
same men, who could just with gentle- 
manly patience suffer me, seek me out 
to ask my opinion, and even advice. 
My vanity might charge this off as a 
personal tribute to my intellect did 
not these same men seek and welcome 
the advice of other women, and had 
they not in time past scorned all 
women as they did me. They acknowl- 
edge that they have come to see that 
some women have political minds and 
something of value to offer. 

I have been six years on a national 
committee. There is no doubt that 
the men on that committee accept the 
women much more as a matter of 
course today than they did when I 
first went on. They treat them today 
much like the boys at a coeducational 
college do the girl students in classes, 
whereas they once treated them like 
intruders at a man’s club. I have 
been vice chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee through two na- 
tional conventions. It would be boring 
to detail the incidents on which I base 
the statement, but there is no possible 
doubt that the women on the arrange- 
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ments and subcommittees for the 
second convention were taken more as 
a, matter of course than they were at the 
first. So perhaps the belief has been 
justified, that men’s enforced associa- 
tion with women on political commit- 
tees has allayed their prejudice against 
working with women. 

At the same time it must be acknowl- 
edged that the change has not been as 
great as was promised. There is still 
an aloofness on the part of the men. 
The assumption of superior authority 
and a tendency to ignore and even, at 
times, resent the women has by no 
means entirely disappeared. 


How Have Women Reactrep to Com- 
MITTEE SERVICE? 


As to the fifty-fifty plan offering 
women a chance to learn “the ropes” 
there is this data. During the six 
years in which I have watched women 
on the committee of which I have been 
a member, and on other committees, 
I have seen many women develop to 
a point where they could defeat men 
at their own tactics. I have seen at 
least one national committeewoman 
progress to the point where she could 
probably defeat the committeeman for 
a place on the committee, if they re- 
turned to the place where each state 
had only one representative, and other 
women who have learned to hold their 
own. But the result has not been that 
intended by the proponents of the 
measure. For in many cases, as soon 
as women used their knowledge to their 
own advantage against some men on 
the committees, they found themselves 
replaced by women who did not have 
such knowledge. 

For the fifty-fifty law merely makes 
places for women on these committees. 
The individual women can retain their 
places only if they can win a following 
to put them there. And here is the 
diffculty. The fifty-fifty “model” 
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provides that men and women shall be 
elected after the same manner. This 
means that men as well as women. do 
the electing. As men are already pow- 
erful and have their following, it is 
easier for them to elect women they 
want than for women to organize a 
following of their own. Women do, of 
organize followings. They 
make their alliances with men. But 
still in the case of a well-oiled machine 
it is comparatively easy for a man to 
eliminate a woman who has learned 
how to fight for herself. 

There are women who talk of women 
organizing a following of women and 
who choose to consider these women on 
the committees as representative of 
women. It would be as logical to 
talk of women shop-owners catering 
only to women or women lawyers 
serving only women clients. There 
are women who have been able to 
organize a group of women who would 
back them against the men. But 
there are more women who have been 
elected by men’s votes. And unless 
the fifty-fifty plan. were carried so far 
as to provide that women could vote 
only for women, and men only for men, 
it could not be otherwise. 

No woman who wishes to count in 
politics would be willing to carry the 
fifty-fifty principle so far. It can, in 
fact, be justified only as making it 
easier for women to get into politics. 
It cannot be considered as providing 
representation of women by a woman. 
The effort to use it so has made for 
confusion in the minds of women, 
and has led to women’s failure to exert 
as much influence as they otherwise 
might on the choice of men. They 
have too often been content on these 
committees to choose the woman 
leader and leave her to deal with the 
men. Their theory was that she 
would then fight the men to see that 
women got what they wanted. Ihave 
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myself been besought by my committee- 
women to make some plan to that end. 
But to make such a plan is impossible. 
In the first place, the women them- 
selves are not a unit. Some are al- 
ways in the pockets of some men. 
Many of them owe their places to 
support in the state of the committee- 
man, his courtesy and coöperation, at 
least. I would have had little chance 
of getting a majority to back me. 

A woman leader is left surrounded by 
men. Her best chance of success is to 
gain their confidence and work with 
them. It is easy to see why women, 
who are elected as women to represent 
women, find themselves, if they wish 
to continue in office, looking for and 
accepting the support of men. Not 
that this necessarily means any abdica- 
tion of one’s principles or a knuckling 
under. ‘There ar2 some men on the 
committees who stand for the same 
things this woman does. ‘This woman 
can form an alliance with them. She 
can sometimes play politics and can 
gain support with no promises made. 
But is is easier, sometimes, to get it 
simply by becoming clay in the hands 
of some political potter. All of this is 
also true of men in politics. This is 
no more than saying that when a 
woman gets into a political party or- 
ganization, even as a woman, by the 
fifty-fifty plan she becomes a politician 
and must take her chances as a man 
and not as a woman politician. But 
her difficulty is that though she is no 
longer a “woman politician” but a 
politician, she cannot forget she is a 
woman. She does have a _ sex-con- 
sciousness and the men with whom she 
comes in contact stimulate it because 
of their own sex-consciousness. Most 
men politicians believe that politics is a 
man’s game, and when a woman ap- 
proaches for an alliance, or a conference, 
close their ranks to her. 

The acceptance of women by the 
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men has been much slower than was 
promised by the advocates of the 
fifty-fifty plan. This may be due to 
the strength of the masculine prejudice 
against women in politics which may 
have been even stronger than indicated 
or it may have been due to the particu- 
lar women who embraced the oppor- 
tunity offered by the fifty-fifty “model.” 
There can be no question that it has 
offered political opportunities to fewer 
women than its proponents expected 
it to. Perhaps fewer women sought 
these opportunities. And the women 
that these proponents hoped and ex- 
pected to seek them did not. Perhaps 
those who did were not the kind of 
individuals to allay the suspicions and 
quiet the fears of the men. 

It is my opinion that the type of 
women who are on these committees is 
not improving. Rather the contrary. 
I am, of course, taking a bird’s-eye 
view. ‘There are many exceptions. I 
would not have it thought that I refer 
to the present vice chairmen of the 
committees. But, if one remembers 
the conventions and committees of 
1920, the roster of women reads like a 
woman’s Who’s Who. When the com- 
mitteemen named the women on the 
national committees in 1919, they paid 
women the compliment of choosing 
women of the highest type, women 
who had more than a local reputation 
or mere amenability, women who had 
made a reputation by their public 
service. As time passed, these men 
found that women generally took little 
interest in these political committees. 
And also that another type might be 
easier to manage. And even though 
women on committees were elected, 
not appointed, the men found it pos- 
sible to return the kind most suitable 
for their purposes. . 

The women on the committees today 
represent the choice of women far less 
than their predecessors did. It means 


that the elements in the organization 
who are given to manipulation can 
now place two votes where they had one 
before. There is the point of view 
which we sometimes hear expressed, 
that the fifty-fifty model placed upon 
women a responsibility to see that the 
places given to women were filled by 
women representing them, that if they 
do not do the choosing, some man 
does, and he votes twice. But this 
point of view, as I have pointed out, 
is not tenable so long as women vote 
for men and men for women. ‘There 
are, in the arrangements, possibilities 
for leaders who want to organize the 
women back of them, but, as a matter 
of fact, the women have not used these 
possibilities. Whether that is the 
fault of the women leaders who have 
not the energy, or the means at their 
command to do it, or because women 
are not easily organized to back 
other women, I have no means of 
knowing. It may be that women who 
are ambitious politically find it easier 
to get a backing from men. My own 
experience would indicate that the 
latter is the case. 

The fifty-fifty law may really have 
had an effect contrary to that expected 
by its proponents. Instead of accus- 
toming men to the women, it may have 
served to stimulate their objections to 
having women forced upon them, and 
it may have had the effect on women of 
encouraging their solidarity, and keep- 
ing them apart from the men. On the 
other hand, it is doubtful if without the 
fifty-fifty plan there would have been 
any women at all on the committees. 

Women in politics, certainly, there 
would have been, for men leaders 
(chairmen, that is) faced with the job 
of winning the woman vote for their 
parties, would have asked women to 
assist them, delegating to them certain 
tasks. But such women would have 
served in the capacity of agents and a 
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survey of the system used in those 
western states where women had suf- 
frage prior to 1920 would indicate that 
few, indeed, would have passed from 
agencies to leaderships. It was the 
knowledge of how few women in those 
states had arrived to leadership or 
political power that made the newly 
enfranchised women suggest the fifty- 
fifty law as an opening wedge. 


Toe Part Women Puar mw Party 
ORGANIZATION 


It has been necessary to explain the 
way in which women work into the 
political party organization in order to 
arrive at an understanding of the part 
women play in party organization. 
And any discussion of the manner in 
which women enter political organiza- 
tions brings in a discussion of the suc- 
cess or failure of the method from the 
point of view of those who favored it. 
This leads almost inevitably to a dis- 
cussion of representation of women and 
of the type of women. But for the 
purposes of this article in a discussion 
of Women in the Modern World, it 
makes no difference what kind of 
women are engaged in politics, whether 
or no they are better than the men in 
politics, but only how many of them 
are in political party organizations, how 
that number is increasing, and what 
power those women have as compared 
with the power held by them a few years 
ago, or with the power held by men. 

As to numbers, in eighteen states 
there is some form of fifty-fifty organi- 
zation in both major political parties. 
In other states there are, in nearly 
every county, some women active in 
the organization of each party. The 
number of women active in each party 
is above the number of those in the 
same position prior to 1920, in the 
then suffrage states. In the national 
organizations, there are as many 
women as men on the committees. 
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Another measure of the number of 
women in political party organizations 
as compared with the number of men is 
to be found in the party conventions. 
In 1916, there were fifteen women dele- 
gates in the Democratice National 
Convention, and no women in the 
Republican National Convention. In 
1920, there were rinety-six women dele- 
gates and 1,000 men in the Democratic 
National Convention, and twenty-six 
women and 958 men in the Republican 
National Convention. In 1928, there 
were 156 women delegates and 944 men 
in the Democratic convention, and 
seventy women delegates and 1,019 
men in the Republican convention. 

In all of these conventions there 
were women alternates. While these 
alternates have no real effect on results, 
still the number of women chosen is 
some indication of the desire of the 
political party organization to recog- 
nize or compliment women, so, in a 
sense, the appointment of women as 
alternates is a recognition of their 
growing importance. In 1916, there 
were seven women alternates at the 
Democratic National Convention, 
none at the Republican National 
Convention. In 1928, there were 281 
women alternates at the Democratic 
National Convention and 252 at the 
Republican. 

Those familiar with political pro- 
cedure know that membership on con- 
vention committees is a recognition of 
importance and power. In 1916, there 
were several women members of Demo- 
cratic convention committees; no 
women were on the Republican conven- 
tion committees. In 1920, there were 
thirty women members of committees at 
the Democratic National’ Convention 
and six at the Republican. In 1924, a 
woman was chairman of the Committee 
on Credentials at the Democratic 
convention, but it was not considered 
an extremely important committee. 
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But in 1928, at the Republican con- 
vention, the Committee on Credentials 
was one of great importance, and a 
woman not only presided over the 
deliberations of that committee as 
chairman, but also, as chairman, pre- 
sented the argument for the majority 
report to the floor of the convention. 
In the same year there were thirty- 
nine women on committees at the 
Democratic convention, and twenty 
women on committees at the Republi- 
can convention. 

The speech-making at these conven- 
tions is in the nature of a gesture. It 
has no particular significance. But a 
willingness to permit women to make 
the gesture does at least concede 
recognition to them. At the Demo- 
cratic convention of 1928, seven speeches 
making’ and seconding nominations 
were made by women; and at the 
Republican convention of the same 
year, four speeches of this kind were 
made by women. 


‘Te EXTENT or Actuau PARTICIPATION 
IN Party AFFAIRS By WOMEN 


As to actual participation in the 
polities of the convention, it is more 
diffeult to give a report. At the 
Democratic convention in 1928, the 
nomination of the candidate was 
practically conceded at the outset. 
Delegations were chosen for their 
loyalty to the candidate of the delega- 
tions’ choice. Accordingly there was 
comparatively little opportunity for 
conference and the influencing of 
results. At the Republican conven- 
tion there was a vigorous pre-coriven- 
tion fight in which several women took 
prominent and effective part. At 
least two women politicians stood out, 
as of importance and strength, equal to 
that of any man there. Nor was the 
number of men having strength or 
importance so large as to make two 
women seem a small number. 
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In the campaign’ following these 
conventions, there were as 
women as men active as organizers and 
as speakers. In some states, there 
were more women than men “active in 
the campaign. The final control, how- 
ever, in both parties, was vested in men 
leaders. But there can be no doubt 
that in both parties several women had 
much influence in determining tactics. 
The entire publicity of the Democratic 
campaign was in charge of a woman 
and every committee had a woman 
vice chairman working in codperation 
with the men. On the Democratic 
Executive Committee, of seven mem- 
bers, there was a woman, as there was 
in each of the campaigns of 1924 and 
1920. On the Republican Executive 
Committee, of twenty-four members, 
there were eleven women. 

When it comes to the amount of 
power given women in political party 
organizations, one must grant that 
comparatively little is given them. 
But then, little responsibility is given 
anyone in political parties. Mem- 
bers of the party take responsibility 


and women have been backward about. 


taking it. Their habit is to sit back 
and then complain because it is not 
offered them. But once more there is 
opportunity to take it, if they will. I 
have seen women who would not be 
allowed to run a book store grab for 
the responsibility of organizing the 
women for a whole campaign. And I 
have seen others who could have man- 
aged a hospital at the front, or won 
suffrage for a state, sit back in the 
corner biting their nails in anger at 
being ignored: In the last campaign, 
on Mrs. Hert and her fellow workers 
was placed the responsibility of capital- 
izing the women’s predilection for 
prohibition and their antagonism to 
Tammany Hall into votes for Hoover. 
In the Democratic headquarters, Mrs. 
Moskowitz had as great a responsi- 


many . 
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bility as any man, that of handling the 
publicity for the campaign. 

Responsibility is so much a matter of 
personality and ability that all anyone 
can expect is an introduction to it. 
No women have been handed responsi- 
bility. But their opportunity to take 
it is unbounded. On the other hand, 
it must be acknowledged that the 
control of party organization now lies in 
the hands of men and that they are 
less inclined to yield to or follow 
women than men. Still, Mrs. Wille- 
brandt had all the responsibility she 
could shoulder at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention at Kansas City, 
the responsibility of the Credentials 
Committee, and of much publicity. 
Mrs. McCormick had all the respon- 
sibility she could manage when she 
attempted to organize against Mr. 
Hoover’s nomination. At Houston in 
the Democratic convention, Mrs. 
Genevieve Clark Thomson and Mrs. 
L. O. Keen assumed the responsibil- 
ity for getting their own delegations 
seated. And if I had wanted to 
influence Governor Smith to take 
some position in the last campaign, 
I would have gone to Mrs. Mosko- 
witz before any man at headquarters; 
. similarly, if I had wanted to reach 
Mr. Hoover I would have taken a 
chance on Mrs, Willebrandt or Mrs. 
Hert. 

To say that the women in the politi- 
cal party organizations affect results as 
much as the men in the political party 
organizations is not true. There are 
more men than women. Men have 
had more experience, and in every prac- 
tical undertaking, experience is given a 
right of way over theory. This is 
particularly true of polities. Until 
some woman rises to the place where 
she makes the final decisions, or until 
there are as many women in politics as 
men, men will continue to affect re- 
sults more than women. 
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But this is not to say that women do 
not affect results now. The last cam- 
paign is an answer to that. For, with- 
out doubt, the women working in the 
small committees, those of the town- 
ships and the counties, had a great 
effect on the resulz. But it is one thing 
to affect election returns, and still an- 
other to affect party policies. Women 
might work forever as underlings and 
win elections and yet not really count in 
the political sense of the word. That 
is they could function as auxiliaries do. 
I am discussing here women’s affect- 
ing of political results, decisions in the 
party as to ways and means, candidates, 
platforms, and appointments. In 
these things they are counting for more 
ali the time. The women in the party 
organizations do have something to say 
about delegates, and delegates choose 
nominees and write platforms. They 
could have much moré to say than 
they do. And the chief reason they 
do not have much more to say is not 
because they are women or have not 
the opportunity, but because they are 
not willing to do the necessary hard 
work and take the blows. Inside the 
party organization women could be 
ten times as effective as they are, in 
spite of all their handicaps, if they 
really wanted to. If they do not, it is 
because they choose the easy way. 
H they have came to let men trade 
their places on committees (and they 
have), it is because they wait until the 
last minute to arrange things their 
way, not because they have had no 
chance to affect results. 


Do WOMEN SHAEE IN Party REWARDS? 


When we come to the effect of women 
on appointments, we come to another 
division of the subject, namely, their 
share of the rewerds. Do they partici- 
pate in them to any equal degree with ` 


men? Certainly. not in the same 
amount nor to the same extent as men. 
Whether to the same degree could only 
be determined by a study of the 
amount of work they contributed as 
compared with the amount of work 
done by the men. 

In 1918, President Wilson gave the 
first federal appointment to a woman, 
when Julia Lathrop was made Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau. Later other 
appointments were given to women. 
The highest appointment yet given to a 
woman was that of Civil Service Com- 
missioner, which was tendered Mrs. 
Helen Gardiner in 1918, before suffrage 
was granted women. The offices of 
Chief of the Women’s Bureau, Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, 
and Assistant Attorney General were 
some of those filled by President Wil- 
son with women. When President 
Harding came into office suffrage had 
been granted, but he did not increase 
the number of offices given to women. 
The Internal Revenue Collectorship of 
Chicago was given to a woman, but 
the commissionership of the District was 
taken away. There has never been a 
women member of the Cabinet. It 
would seem quite fair politically and 
surely in line with the fifty-fifty policy 
that at least one of these offices should 
be held by a woman. Not that such a 
position should be assigned purely 
on political grounds. Fitness is the 
paramount consideration. But surely 
a woman is available who is equal in 
ability to the men filling the other 
cabinet positions. In current discus- 
sions it seems to be forgotten that the 
men asked to form the Cabinet are not 
always—and, indeed, are seldom— 
men who have distinguished themselves 
in political work. Bankers, lawyers, 
who never saw Washington before, 
even doctors, business men, and editors 
have all been chosen. There are also 
women editors, business women, 


women doctors and lawyers, as well as 


women in public welfare work and. 


politics, whose success at their pro- 
fessions would indicate their ability to 
fill a Cabinet position. 

In view of the recent election it 
would seem that Mr. Hoover must 
name more women to political places 
than have hitherto been named. But 
it must be remembered that a woman’s 
rewards from party activities may come 
not in the form of the appointment of 
a woman but in that of a man. She 
may have asked for and received an 
appointment for a friend, a relative, a 
member of her own family. Or it may 
be that she prefers the less important 
position—clerkship, deputyship, and 
so forth. Of the women receiving 
rewards in state and county govern- 
ments there is no record. 

Many a man in politics takes his 
reward in the consciousness of his own 
power and importance; such rewards 
have come to women. ‘The woman in 
the small town who finds herself a 
delegate to a national convention, who 
sees her name in the paper, is experienc- 
ing the same kind of reward, different 
only in degree. Those women whom 
small county leaders and state leaders 
take aside and ask if such and such an 
arrangement will suit them have this 
reward. ‘Those whom other women 
approach for their help and influence 
in securing an appointment know it. 
And those few whose suggestion has 
weight in high places, know it to as 
great a degree as any man, except the 
one who occupies for the time being 
that high place. Other men take 
their reward in a party nomination to 
some public office. Not all nomina- 
tions, of course, come as a reward for 
party service. Under the primary 
system it is possible for a stranger to 
move into a district, buy himself a 
typewriter, send out letters, tour the 
district, and take a nomination from a 
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man who has served his party from 
office boy to state chairman. This, 
however, is not the usual thing. In 
seeking a nomination it is a help to be 
able to point with pride to a party 
record. Where a party organization 1s 
active and disciplined it would be 
impossible to get a nomination except 
as a reward. Such rewards have 
been received by few women as com- 
pared with those given to men. The 
fact that women have not received 
many such rewards has been used to 
prove that women in political parties 
have not been treated fairly by political 
parties, and sometimes even to indi- 
cate that women would better stay out 
of political parties. In considering 
this fact, it must be remembered that 
the number of women seeking such 
rewards is undoubtedly considerably 
less than the number of men. And 
this, not only taking all offices the 
country over, but taking any one 
office. It is probable that there will be 
several men who aspire to the nomina- 
tion to one woman who does. With 
the greatest fairness and justice this 
would account for the discrepancy 
between the number of men and women 
candidates. If one looks upon a 
nomination as a reward given by a 
political party organization—and to 
the extent to which a political party 
organization throws its influence to- 
wards a candidate’s nomination, it is 
as -a reward—the amount of service 
that the seeker of the reward has been 
able to render must be a determining 
factor in his right to the nomination. 

It is, of course, entirely possible that 
the woman has the better claim than 
any man. ‘The necessity of winning 
women’s votes, and of attracting and 
enrolling women in the parties, offered 
women an opportunity to do a serv- 
ice for their party that was equal, 
surely, to many years of apprentice- 
ship. I think there is no doubt that 
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such service has not been adequately 
recognized by political party leaders. 
Their dislike of the women who did it, 
their greater dislike of having to at- 
tract these women, have obscured 
their appreciation of the value of their 


services. J have had plenty of evidence 
of this. Particularly is this true of the 


lesser Jeaders, county and state. Not 
even defeats have taught men differ- 
ently. Either their prejudice is greater 
than their desire for victory, or their 
intelligence is nct equal to their prob- 
lem. A woman who over a period of 
years has made brilliant speeches that 
made many votes for her party 
renders signal service, too. But then, 
of course, there are men doing the same, 
and it is probable that a young man 
orator who entered his first campaign 
in the same election in which a woman 
was rendering equally valuable service, 
would have a prior claim to party 
rewards. But there are services so 
spectacular that they cannot be over- 
looked. The woman who, during the 
last campaign, organized the women in 
a certain county to vote for Mr. Hoover, 
and changed the vote by several 
thousand, performed a kind of service 
that will outweigh that of men who 
have served meny campaigns. It is 
probable that ske could get any nomi- 
nation she wanted in so far as the 
organization could give it to her. 

All too often, however, the services 
of the men do outweigh those of the 
women who seek a nomination. A 
woman rises out of her home and essays 
to defeat a man who has spent years in 
apprenticeship in politics, and in party 
organization service. 

It was natural that with the granting 
of suffrage, women should have sought 
to get into politics “at the top,” that 
they should have run for senatorships. 
And I, for one, feel that the women 
who have done so have performed a 
public service in that, even with their 


defeats, they have served to break 
down the prejudice against women 
candidates. Even a poor woman nom- 
inee serves to accustom voters to the 
idea of women candidates. She thus 
performs one good function and so is 
to be preferred above many men can- 
didates who are as unfitted as she and 
do no service whatever. But it seems 
to me hardly fair to assume that the 
political parties that defeated such 
women for nomination were, therefore, 
ipso facto, unfair to women or opposed 
to women candidates. Elsewhere I 
have said: 

In many of the state legislatures there 
are women on their way. They are becom- 
ing identified with policies, building up a 
reputation for achievement and ability, 
acquiring a following. Some of them will 
run for Congress before long and win. Then 
they may have some chance for the Senate. 


No man jumping out unknown from 
the quiet of a student’s life would be 
regarded favorably as a nominee. 
Those men who do come into politics at 
the top are those who have been known 
for their success in business or a pro- 
fession. There are such women—an 
editor of a great magazine, a Hetty 
Green in business, a publicist like 
Carrie Chapman Catt. But the women 
who have sought nominations in the 
past have been, in many cases, known 
only as suffrage, or war, or club 
workers, and then only to a small 
circle, and not at all to politicians. 

I am referring here to women who 
sought nominations from a political 
party, and not those who secured 
nominations from political parties and 
were defeated at the polls. For their 
failure to secure rewards cannot be 
charged to the political parties, but to 
conditions outside their control. This 
must bring us to another reason why 
political party organizations hesitate 
to’ back women nominees. They 
‘want to nominate a candidate, natu- 


rally, who can win. They have reason 
to think that it will be harder, other 
things being equal, to elect a woman 
candidate than: a man candidate. 
They prefer, then, a man candidate, 
even though the woman may be en- 
titled to the nomination in point of 
service. One hardly expects a political 
organization to offer itself for a sacri- 
fice hit. To secure the reward of a 
nomination, therefore, from a political 
party organization, a woman must not 
only deserve it, but she must be able to 
convince her fellow partisans that she 
has some chance of winning. 

This is where the widow of a con- 
gressman or a governor has the ad- 
vantage over the other women as- 
pirants to office. To offset the public 
prejudice against a woman in office 
there is the sentiment in favor of a wife 
inheriting her husband’s property, 
and the pity felt for her bereavement. 
All this, quite beside the fact that she 
has probably herself given much party 
service in helping towards her hus- 
band’s election, and also has an ac- 
quaintance and reputation that usu- 
ally goes with apprenticeship. These 
women who come into politics by way 
of their husbands have been made the 
subject of scorn by those feminists who 
want women to stand on their own feet. 
And yet, from the political viewpoint, 
they more nearly enter politics and 
secure nominations by the methods 
and the system through which men win 
nominations than those feminists who 
seek to break in from the outside. 

After all is said and done about the_ 
unfairness of political parties in re- 
warding their women members, it is 
only through political parties that 
women, to date, have got mto office. 
With one exception all the women who 
have been elected to important offices 
have been nominated and presented to 
the electorate by the political parties. 
The one exception was Judge Florence 
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Allen who ran as an Independent and 
was supported by committees of women. 
Judge Allen has been elected twice to 
the Supreme Court of Ohio. But 
Judge Allen was running on the plat- 
form favoring a non-partisan judiciary 
which the law of the state made pos- 
sible. When she wished to enter the 
United States Senate she sought nomi- 
. nation for it from the Democratic 
Party of Ohio. 

Independents have sent no woman 
into Congress or into a gubernatorial 
office or to county offices. There are 
a few cases in which women have been 
elected as Independents to state legis- 
latures, but only where the state law 
required that candidates run as Inde- 
pendents, as in Minnesota. Thus 
political parties must be allowed credit 
for such women as have been elected to 
office. Since 1920, the Democratic 
Party has nominated and elected two 
women governors and one woman 
secretary of state. After March 4 it 
will have placed four women in Con- 
gress, three in the House, and one in 
the Senate. How many state legisla- 
tors and county officers it has elected I 
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do not know, but a number. The 
Republican Party has elected six con- 
gresswomen and one congresswoman- 
at-large, together with a large number 
of legislators arid county officials. The 
Democratic Party has nominated two 
women for United States Senator and 
at least five for Congress, the Re- 
publican Party kas nominated several 
women for Congress who have been 
defeated. 

. If the political parties are to have the 
credit for such women as have been 
elected, they must take the responsi- 
bility for the fact that there are not 
more. Not that they would not enter 
a rebuttal. “After all,’ they would 
say, “we couldr.’t keep women out of 
office if they could get the votes.” 

Summing up, then, our conclusions 
are that political parties have offered 
women an opportunity to enter their 
organizations. Many women have 
entered but comparatively few have 
been able to secure place and power. 
But, at the same time, the only way 
in which any women have succeeded 
in entering politics is through these 
political parties. : 


Women in International Affairs 


By Fiorence Brewer BOECKEL 
Associate Secretary, National Council for Prevention of War 


N estimate of the part women are 
playmg im international affairs 
must be based, to a degree which 
makes complete satisfaction’ with the 
result impossible, upon general im- 
pressions and apparent tendencies. 
Not only is it difficult to determine the 
amount of influence women are bring- 
ing to bear in the international field, 
but the field itself is undergoing such 
changes from day to day as to make the 
effectiveness of this influence or of that 
elude exact calculation. 

The immediate reply of the majority 
of American women who were asked 
their impressions on the subject of 
this article was, “Women are not in 
international affairs!’ Then, with 
the expression of those who are tak- 
ing all things into consideration, that 
remark was invariably modified by 
observations along these lines: In; 
ternational affairs are ultimately con- 
trolled by public opinion. Any far- 
reaching and enduring change in world 
relations must be based on informed 
public opinion. Women through their 
organizations are the greatest present 
factor in educating public opinion for 
a new world order and, therefore, they 
are playing a part of primary impor- 
tance in international affairs, and doing 
it in spite of the handicap of having 
neither title nor office. 

Women of European training reacted 
differently to the same inquiry. To 
them the phrase “women in inter- 
national affairs” called up immediately 
‘ certain outstanding individual women, 
“women experts,’ recognized as au- 
thorities in their fields. One of these, 
who has ‘taken part in all the recent 


international conferences of women, 
said, 


The representatives of women’s organi- 
zations, who come to our conferences from 
European nations, come with all the pres- 
tige and implied power of active members 
of political parties and of the legislative 
bodies in their own country. They speak 
—and they listen—as members of inter- 
national commissions in the deliberations 
of which they are in the habit of taking a 
recognized part. 


One is tempted to begin with the 
generalization that in Europe the in- 
dividual woman has entered inter- 
national affairs, and is contributing 
according to her individual talents, 
while in the United States the unin- 
dividualized mass of women voters is 
making itself felt by means of a pres- 
sure from the outside—political and 
irresistible pressure it is true, but 
pressure reminiscent of the “influence” 
of earlier days. 

As it happened, it was at the very 
moment in history when “the world 
was born,” when it was recognized as a 
single whole, that women were born 
politically. Before the war, they 
voted in four countries only, while to- 
day they have equal political rights 
in twenty-seven, if the divisions of the 
British Empire are separately listed— 
in considering the influence of women 
in international affairs it is, of course, 
correct to so list the dominion govern- 
ments and the government of India, 
for the opinion of these governments is 
taken into account in determining 
international policies. The twenty- 
seven countries are these: Australia, 
Austria, British East Africa, Canada, 
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Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Esthonia, 
Finland, Germany, Great Britain, 
Holland, Hungary, Iceland, India, 
Ireland, Jamaica, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Luxembourg. Newfoundland, New 
Zealand, Norway, Poland, Sweden, 
Ukraine, United States of America, 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

This simultaneous development in the 
woman’s movement and in the move- 
ment toward the organization of the 
world, that is to say toward peace, was 
natural, for fundamentally they are two 
phases of the same general move- 
ment—the struggle for democracy be- 
ing another phase—which throughout 
history has sought to establish the 
value of the individual, and to substi- 
tute reason for force in human affairs. 
The interést which at the close of the 
-war enfranchised women at once dis- 
played in world affairs and in all efforts 
to establish world peace reflected 
among other things an instinctive 
recognition of this identity of purpose. 
One would like to believe that with a 
change in their position in regard to 
war, from one of necessary acquies- 
cence, to one of a voter’s power and 
responsibility, women at once turned 
away from the rôle of the Spartan 
mother with its vicariously won hero- 
ism to assume the more heroic one of 
attacking war itself in the defense of 
their children. 

Be that as it may, the convergence 
of the two movements undoubtedly 
has quickened the development of both. 
International affairs, it can be said with 
certainty, would not be playing the 
part they are today in national politics, 
would not hold the position they do 
today in public interest, if women 
had continued without political power. 
It is, on the other hand, the fact that 
at the time women achieved the suf- 
frage international affairs offered a new 
field for public participation, a field in 
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which the channels of influence were 
not charted, which has given them an 
opportunity at the beginning of their 
enfranchisement to make their influ- 
ence felt in a direction in which that 
influence could be most easily united. 
To women international problems are 
primarily problems of maintaining 
peace, and the demand for the ballot 
itself never won from them the united 
effort that they are putting today into 
their demand fcr the solution of the 
problems involved in the maintenance 
of peace. 


THE ORGANIZED INTEREST OF WOMEN 
IN WorLD RELATIONS 


It is true that statements about 
“women” are always open to question 
and to challenge. The woman’s move- 
ment marks a diiferentiation of women 
as among themselves, and, at least 
superficially, has decreased the dif- 
ferences between women and men. 
But, allowing for both these things, the 
fact remains that it has not been 
necessary to pick individual women 
here and there to work together for 
peace. One by one, until the excep- 
tions are today looked upon as little 
better then anachronisms, the great 
women’s organizations, formed some 
for one thing and some for another, 
have made international affairs their 
major interest. No such similarly 
united and concentrated activity is to 
be found among men’s organizations. 

Among those women’s organiza- 
tions in this country alone which have 
formed special committees on inter- 
national relations, or which are pro- 
moting world understanding through 
educational campaigns or through the 
friendly contacts which result from 
international organization, are these: 
the American Association of University 
Women, the Council of Women for 
Home Missions, the Federation of 
Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions 


of North America, the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the National 
Board of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, the National Council 
of Jewish Women, the National League 
of Women Voters, the National Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, 
the National Women’s Trade Union 
League, the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, the Girls Friendly Society of 
America, the International Federation 
of Soroptimist Clubs, the National 
Association of Ex-military Reconstruc- 
tion Aides, the International Council 
of Nurses, the National Council of 
Jewish Juniors, the National Council 
of Women of the United States 
of America, the Medical Women’s 
National Association, the National 
Federation of Temple Sisterhoods, 
the Service Star Legion and the Wom- 
en’s Missionary Union of Friends 
in America. The first ten of the 
organizations mentioned codperate in 
the National Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War. In addition there 
are in this country the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom, the Women’s Council for 
the Promotion of Peace, the Women’s 
Council for Education in International 
Relations, the Women’s Peace Union, 
and the Women’s Peace Society, formed 
wholly in the interest of world peace. 
The total membership of these associa- 
tions cannot be definitely reckoned 
because it overlaps, but it reaches well 
up into the millions. In addition there 
- are, of course, many women members 
in the other hundred and some organi- 
. zations working in the United States 
for peace. 

Largest among the international 
groups are the International Council of 
Women which is organized in forty-one 
countries, while the membership of its 
organizations totals nearly 40,000,000; 
the International Alliance of Women 


for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship 
organized in forty-three countries; the 
Women’s [International League ` for 
Peace and Freedom with branches in 
twenty-six countries; the World Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union 
with sections in thirty-nine countries; 
the World Young Woman’s Christian 
Association, of which there are organi- 
zations in forty-nine countries; the 
International Association of University 
Women composed of national associa- 
tions in thirty-ohe countries, and the 
World Union of Women composed of 
individual women in all parts of the 
world. 


WOMEN AND THE Leacus or Nations! 


The interest of women in world 
relations and the will behind their 
interest are, then, clear. There re- 
main the questions: What opportunities 
have women today to make their will 
felt’ in international affairs? What 
methods are they employing? Are 
they making any special contribution 
of their own? Upon the answer to 
these questions this article will attempt 
to throw some light by enumerating the 
positions occupied by women in inter- 
national organizations and in national 
governments, and by indicating by 
what means they are influencing public 
opinion through their own national and 
international organizations. 

To begin with the greatest of the 
international organizations, the League 
of Nations. What part have women 
played in its development and what 
part are they playing in its activities? 

When the Covenant of the League 
was first drafted women were not made 


1 An excellent booklet of forty pages entitled, 
“Women at Work in the League of Nations,” 
has recently been published in England by D. M. 
Northeroft. It may be obtained from the 
League of Nations Non-Partisan Association in 
New York City. Much of the information in 
this article concerning the women in the League 
has been gathered from this report. 
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eligible for office. After prolonged 
effort a committee representing the 
International Council of Women and 
the Women’s Alliance for Suffrage and 
Equal Citizenship were granted a 
thirty-minute interview with President 
Wilson and the commission drafting 
the Covenant. As a result a clause 
was Inserted in Article 7 which reads: 


All positions under or in connection with 
the League, including the Secretariat, shall 
be open equally to men and women. 


By this clause the door to women’s - 


full participation is left unlocked, but 
it has not so far been much more than 
set ajar! ; 

It is necessary to recall briefly the 
organization of the League in order to 
understand the place that women oc- 
cupy init. 

The Council of the League of Nations, 
which may be considered the executive 
body of the League, is composed of 
fourteen members. It-meets five times 
a year. No women are members of 
the Council, nor are they likely to be 
admitted before they have attained 
high positions in the diplomatic corps 
and foreign offices of their own 
governments. The Assembly of the 
League of Nations, which meets once 
a year and corresponds to a national 
parliament, consists of delegations from 
the fifty-five member states. Each 
state has one vote only, but may be 
represented by as many as three dele- 
gates, and these delegates may be 
accompanied by experts or advisers. 
Ten countries, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Great Britain, Australia, Ger- 


many, Roumania, Hungary, Holland 


and Finland, have sent women as sub- 
stitute delegates or as expert advisers, 
but no woman has as yet been a full 
delegate. 

The number of women in the national 
delegations increased from three in the 
First Assembly, in 1920, to ten in 
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1928. Sweden, Denmark and Norway 
were the only nations in whose dele- 
gations to the First Assembly women 
were included. In 1921, Roumania was 
added to this list. In 1922, 1923, 1924, 
and 1925 the number of women stood 
at six, with substitute delegates from 
Great Britain and Australia added to 
the first four. In 1928, Germany’s 
and Sweden’s women representatives 
were technical advisers, the other eight 
countries being represented by women 
substitute delegates. 

All of these women have been lead- 
ers in the women’s organizations in 
their countries. The majority have 
taken active part in peace work. They 
are linguists and women who have 
traveled widely. There are among 
them lawyers, doctors, economic ex- 
perts, experienced students of social 
welfare problems, writers, teachers and 
active members of their national 
parliaments, influential in their polit- 
ical parties, 

The importance of the post of sub- 
stitute delegate is increased by the fact — 
that the Assembly is divided into six 
committees on all of which every coun- 
try is entitled to representation. Sub- 
stitute delegates serve on committees 
and may speak in the Assembly. It 
is the custom to appoint all women 
delegates to the Fifth or Humanitarian 
Committee which deals with social 
questions including traffic in women 
and children, child welfare, the opium 
traffic and problems of intellectual 
coöperation. Women have also served 
on all the other committees except one, 
the Committee on Disarmament, and 
there is a growing demand that they 
be appointed to this. 

The First Committee which deals 
with legal questions has had only one 
woman member, Fru Bugge-Wicksell 
of Sweden, who has recently died. 
Fru Wicksell was a fully qualified 
lawyer. On the Second Committee, 


which deals with the technical organi- 
zations of the League which have to do 
with the problems of communication, 
transit and health, there have been 
four women, Fröken Henni Forch- 
hammer of Denmark, Eleanor Mac- 
kinnon of Australia, Fru Larsen Jahn 
of Norway and Mlle. Hélene Vacaresco 
of Roumania, who have served as 
health experts. On the Fourth, or 
Finance Committee, Mervw. C. A. 
Kluyver of Holland has been the only 
woman member. Mlle. Vacaresco has 
been also a member of the Sixth Com- 
mittee, which has to do with political 
questions including the protection of 
minorities. 

In addition to these committees, the 
Assembly creates various temporary 
and permanent commissions to assist in 
League undertakings. By a special 
resolution passed by the First As- 
sembly, women are eligible to these 
commissions as members and they may 
also sit upon them as experts, or as 
assessors, in which capacity they may 
initiate and discuss proposals but may 
not vote. An assessor seems to be a 
post created to meet the peculiar 
qualifications of many women. As dis- 
tinguished from an expert who is tech- 
nically trained and is an adviser to the 
national delegation, an assessor is one 
. who may have had professional train- 
ing but who has also had special prac- 
tical experience likely to be of use in 
the committee discussions and who 
does not necessarily support the gov- 
ernment’s program. 

With the exception of Mervw. 
Kluyver of Holland, who served as 
secretary to the Five Power Confer- 
ence and to the Committee of Jurists 
concerned with the drafting of the 
statutes of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, and who has 
made valuable studies on the intricate 
problems of arbitration, security and 
disarmament, the women delegates at 


the League have devoted their efforts 
largely to problems of human welfare 
and those concerning women and chil- 
dren. In considering their work as a 
whole, it is obvious that they have 
made at least two notable contribu- 
tions which, since they have made 
them independently of each other in 
connection with the work of different 
committees, it may perhaps be fair to 
consider peculiarly, contributions of 
women to international organization. 

The first speech made by a woman 
in the Assembly was made by Fröken 
Forchhammer and dealt with the ques- 
tion of traffic in women and children. 
Following this speech, the Assembly 
resolved to call an international com- 
mission for the study of this question, 
which recommended the creation of a 
permanent advisory committee on this 
subject. As a member of this com- 
mittee, Grace Abbott, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States, 


revolutionized League methods in the. 


investigation of social problems. ‘The 
committee was discussing the subject 
on the basis of general impressions, 
when Miss Abbott suggested that the 
first thing to do was to gather definite 
facts. This suggestion was accepted, 
and it was then proposed, in accord 
with the customary procedure, that 
each government be asked to report 
conditions in its own territory. Miss 
Abbott on this point made the further 
suggestion that instead of requesting 
governments to report their own laxi- 
ties, a special international committee 
of experts be appointed to go from place 
to place and make investigations “‘on 
the spot.” This plan, too, was adopted 
and established a precedent, since it 


was the first time in the history of the 


League that an international commit- 
tee of experts had been created to visit 
the nations of the League and make a 
report on existing conditions in a given 
field. The committee of experts, which 
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included two women, Dr. Luisi of 
Uruguay and Princess Bandini of 
Italy, and six men, has completed its 
investigation and published two re- 
ports of the greatest importance in the 
solution of the problem with which they 
deal. When in 1927 one report was 
discussed in the Assembly, a reference 
was made to women which seemed to 
imply a certain contempt and to lay a 
greater degree of responsibility upon 
them than upon men. Dame Edith 
Littleton of England, who received her 
title for her work in organizing women’s 
work during the war, promptly rose in 
the Assembly, and, in a speech that 
will be long remembered, before this 
great audience of men and women from 
all nations, discussed traffic in women 
in plain terms such as had never before 
been used in a similar meeting and 
ended by urging that facts be faced. 
“There are noxious infections,” she 
said, “which die when exposed to light; 
let this be one of them.” 

' In the work of the Mandates Com- 
mission, Fru Wicksell played a part 
which has very definitely altered the 
Commission’s point of view and method 
of approach. It was. originally pro- 
posed that each member of this 
Commission should be responsible for 
keeping in touch with one or more 
mandated territories. Fru Wicksell 
urged instead that members be made 
responsible according to their special 
experience and knowledge for a given 
subject throughout all the territories. 
Her plan was adopted and has ob- 
viously led to a more definitely inter- 
national point of view and to a more 
impartial and careful consideration of 
the problems of the people living under 
the mandates. 

Three women have had a part in the 
health work of the League: Dr. Alice 
Hamilton of the United States is the 
only. woman member of the Health 
Committee; Dame Janet Campbell of 
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England is chairman of the Committee 
of Health Experts on Infant Welfare; 
and Dr. Janet Lane Claypon of the 
British Ministry of Health is an in- 
vestigation officer of a sub-committee of 
experts. The Commission on the Traf- 
fic in Opium included, until this year, 
as an assessor; Mrs.. Hamilton Wright, 
an American who is recognized as one 
of the best informed persons in the 
world on this subject. , 

Eight women are members of the 
committee for the prevention of traffic 
in women and children: Dr. Gertrud 
Baumer and Dr. Matz of Germany, 
Dr. Estrid Hein of Denmark, Miss 
Grace Abbott cf the United States, 
Dr. Paulina Luisi of Uruguay, and the 
following are assessors: Mme. Avril 
de Sainte Croix of France, Mme. la 
Baronne de Montenach of .Switzer- 
land, and Mme. Curonod-Secretan of 
Switzerland. 

On the committee dealing with child 
welfare, in addition to Miss Abbott, 
Dr. Baumer and Dr. Luisi, there are 
five women assessors including Miss 
Julia Lathrop, Dame Katherine Furse 
and Miss Eleanor Rathbone of Eng- 
land, Miss Charlotte Whitton of Can- 
ada and Miss Burniaux of Belgium; 
a sixth, Miss Eglantyne Jebb, has 
recently died. 

One of the notable appointments so 
far made under the League was that of 
Frau Emmy Freundlich of Austria, a 
leader in the cotperative movement 
in her country, who served as the only 
woman member of the Preparatory 
Commission of thirty-five which con- 
ducted the preliminary studies for the 
League of Nations World Conference 
on Economic Problems, and who later 
was the only woman national delegate 
to the Economic Conference itself, al- 
though three other women, nominated 
by international women’s organizations, 
were appointed by the Council of he 
League to attend the Conference as ex- 


vocates the appointment of women to 
the Disarmament Committee. 

In the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, which consists of some five 
hundred men and women of forty dif- 
ferent nationalities, who are respon- 
sible for carrying out the decisions of 
the Council and Assembly, women are 
to be found in almost equal numbers 
with men, but the positions they hold 
are those of lesser rank. The Secre- 
tary General, the Deputy General and 
the three Undersecretaries General are 
men. Among the heads of sections 
only one is 2 woman. Dame Rachel 
Crowdy of England has from the be- 
ginning been in charge of the Social 
Welfare Section and the section con- 
cerned with the control of opium and 
other drugs. Although acting in the 
capacity of a director, Dame Rachel is 
not given the title of director, nor has 
her salary been equal to that of the 
men in charge as directors of other sec- 
tions; it has in fact been more than a 
third less. Recently, when appoint- 
ments of the heads of sections were 
renewed, those of the men were re- 
newed for seven years, but Dame 
Rachel’s appointment was extended for 
only one, and this after persistent 
agitation on the part of women’s 
groups. Miss Florence Wilson, an 
American, held the office of Chief 
Librarian from 1920 to 1926, but was 
then superseded by aman. Dr. Ger- 
trude Dickson is at present editor of the 
Oficial Journal. Eight women occupy 
subordinate posts in the different sec- 
tions. 

Closely affiliated with the League of 
Nations are the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, the International 
Institute for the Codification of Private 
Law, the International Labor Office, 
the International Institute of Intellec- 
tual Codperation and the International 
Educational Cinematographic Insti- 


represented. 

On the International Committee’ 
on Intellectual Cotperation, Madame 
Curie of France recently made vice- 
chairman, and Dr. Kristine Bonnevie 
of Norway, have taken a very influen- 
tial part in its work for the promotion 
of closer intellectual codperation among 
the scholars, artists, scientists, writers 
and students of the world. In the 
Institute of Intellectual Codperation 
which serves as an executive body- 
carrying out the plans of the commit- 
tee, there are fourteen women holding 
important minor posts. Mlle. Ga- 
briela Mistral of Chile has lately been 
appointed to the Cinematographic 
Institute. 

The Labor Organization was set up, 
not by the League of Nations Covenant, 
but by the Treaty of Versailles, and 
one of the articles establishing it states, 
“A certain number of the staff of the 
International Labor Office shall be 
women.” The office is divided into 
diplomatic, intelligence, research, ad- 
ministration, and publications divi- 
sions. The responsible members of 
the staffs of these divisions are graded 
A and B. From 1920 to 1924, the 
Chief of the Research Division was an 
English woman, Miss Sophy Sanger, 
who finally resigned, it was generally 
understood, at least partly in protest 
against the fact that she was not ac- 
corded equal treatment with men 
carrying on work of the same grade. 


The Chief of the Agricultural Section 


under one of the divisions and the 
Chief of the Documents Service are 
women. There are fifteen other women 
ranked as B members of the sections. 
One of these, Mrs. Weaver, of England, 
is in charge of information concerning 
conditions of labor in the mandated 
territories, while a second, Mlle. Mundt, 
of France, is in charge of keeping 
women’s organizations throughout the 
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world informed in regard to legislation 
concerning women and children. 

Once a year an International Labor 
Conference is held at which each coun- 
try 1s represented by two government 
delegates, one employers’ delegate and 
one workers’ delegate, all of whom may 
be accompanied by advisers. The 
articles establishing the Labor Office 
called for the appointment of a woman 
as adviser whenever “questions spe- 
cially affecting women are to be con- 
sidered by the conference.” Twenty- 
six women were included at the first 
conference in 1919, all as technical ad- 
visers except one government delegate 
from Norway. At the last meeting in 
1928 there were twelve women, those 
from Norway and Sweden attending as 
government delegates, the others as 
advisers. Many of the draft conven- 
tions adopted by these conferences and 
recommended to the various govern- 
ments for enactment into law, directly 
affect the lives and earning power of 
millions of women, and indirectly affect 
the position of all women. 

So long as many of the nations repre- 
sented in the League have not accorded 
full equality to women, there will be 
opposition among its members to the 
appointment of women to any high 
place. At present, resentment on the 
part of men unaccustomed to women 
in public life at the idea of serving 
under a woman is evident. Nor can 
women expect to hold high posts in the 
League before they have obtained such 
posts in their own governments; posts 
which will give them a voice in the ap- 
‘pointment” of representatives to such 
international bodies as the League, 
and will qualify them themselves to 
serve. It is important, therefore, from 
this point of view as well as from that 
of their influence in determining na- 
tional policies affecting international 
affairs, to consider the offices at present 
held by women in the different nations. 
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But before turning to the national 
field, there is one other international 
body in which women have recently 
achieved noteworthy success. The 
Sixth Pan American Conference, meet- 
ing in Havana in 1928, had before it 
for consideraticn twelve projects of 
public international law and a code of 
private international law designed to 
harmonize the laws of the countries of 
this hemisphere. Many of the articles 
in this code had to do with the status of 
women. An International Committee 
of Women led ky Miss Doris Stevens, 
Chairman of tie Committee on In- 
ternational Action of the National 
Woman’s Party, and Mrs. Jane Nor- 
man Smith, Chairman of the Council of 
the same organization, accompanied by 
representative women of Latin Ameri- 
can countries, attended the Conference 
to present their demand, that the 
countries in the Pan American Union, 
by treaty, accard the women of this 
hemisphere equal rights with men. 
This was the first time in history that 
women had sought to obtain equality 
by means of an international treaty. 
As a result, also for the first time, 
women were given an opportunity to 
address the Conference on this subject. 
Later their request for a special com- 
mittee of women to deal with laws 
affecting women, was granted by the 
adoption of the following resolution: 


That an Inter-American Commission be 
organized to prepare the juridical informa- 
tion necessary for a proper consideration at 
the Seventh Corference of the civil and 
political equality of women; this commission 
to be composed of seven women designated 
by the Pan American Union from different 
countries of America, and eventually to 


consist of representatives from all the 
Republics. 


Governments have thus opened the way 
for women to speak for themselves in 
international affairs. 

The Inter-American Commission has 


undertaken as its first piece of work 
the question of nationality as it relates 
especially to women. This subject 
was chosen for first consideration in 
part, because the subject of nationality 
is on the agenda of the Conference 
on the Codification of International 
Law, which is to be called under the 
auspices of the League of Nations 
sometime in 1929 or 1930. The Chair- 
man of the Commission of Women, 
Miss Stevens, went to Geneva for the 
meeting of the Assembly of the League 
in 1928, and drew up a resolution, 
calling for the appointment of women 
delegates to the Codification Confer- 
‘ence, which was submitted to the 
committee on legal questions by the 
Cuban delegate, Ambassador Ferrara, 
and unanimously adopted by the 
Assembly. The resolution read in full: 


The Assembly, considering that the 
question of nationality which is on the 
agenda of the Conference is of special 
interest to women, and that Article 7 of the 
Covenant embodies the principle that all 
positions under, or in connection with the 
League, shall be open equally to men and 
women, expresses the hope that the 
members of the League, when invited to the 
forthcoming Conference, will consider the 
desirability of taking these considerations 
into account in composing their delegations. 


No government has as yet appointed 
its delegates to the Conference, and 
there has béen no indication of what 
the result of this resolution will be. 

The importance to women of having 
a voice in international commissions 
is clear. The National Woman’s 
Party, which was instrumental in 
having the question of women’s equal- 
ity before the law brought before the 
Havana Conference, is laying particular 
stress on this fact and has organized 
in connection with its work an Inter- 
national Advisory Council. ‘Thegrowth 
in international life, the influence of 
international bodies in suggesting and 


initiating national legislation, has, as a 
matter of fact, set women back one 
row, as far as direct political control is 
concerned. Many of them feel that 
the equality they have attained in cer- 
tain nations is endangered by this new 
international influence determined as 
it is in part by nations in which women 
are still without recognition in publie 
life. One result of this situation is, 
however, to strengthen the tendency 
of women to think internationally, to 
feel themselves united in purpose across 
national boundaries. 


INFLUENCE OF WOMEN WITHIN THEIR 
Own Nations on INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


Within their own nations women are 
able to exercise an influence on inter- - 
national affairs, in virtue either of posi- 
tions which give them a direct voice in 
the development and adoption of in- 
ternational policies, such as member- 
ship in the executive or legislative 
branches of the government; through 
their influence in political parties, the 
platforms and programs of which 
help to direct foreign policy; or through 
the pressure of public opinion upon 
political parties or upon men in public 
office. 

In only one instance has there been a 
woman cabinet member. Under the 
Socialist Government in Denmark Fru 
Nina Bang was Minister of Education 
from 1923 to 1926. In England, women 
have twice been.members of the gov- 
ernment, though never cabinet mem- 
bers. Under the Labour Government, 
Miss Margaret Bondfield was parlia- 
mentary secretary to the Ministry of 
Labour. Under the present Conserva- 
tive Government, the Duchess of 
Atholl is parliamentary secretary to 
the Ministry of Education. In the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
women form 8 per cent of the central 
governing body, and women direct the 
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Departments of Political Education, 
and of Motherhood and Infancy, and 
the Society for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries, a very influ- 
ential body so far as the development 
of foreign relations with other countries 
is concerned. In Holland, one woman 
is a member of the High Council of 
Education. In China, two women, one 
. of whom is Madame Sun-Yat-Sen, are 
among the nine members of the Central 
Executive Committee of the National 
Government. A third woman, Madame 
Chiang-Kai-Shek, is a member of the 
Legislative Council. The Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics alone has 
appointed a woman as ambassador; 
Madame Alexandria Kollontai has rep- 
resented her country in Mexico and 
Norway. It is interesting to note that 
there is also a woman member of the 
Soviet military general staff, who holds 
the rank of general. Reports say that 
this young woman is an ardent pacifist, 
and uses every opportunity that comes 
to her to express her convictions. 

In Latin America women do not 
have the right to vote, but there is al- 
ready evidence of their active interest 
in government affairs and of their 
ability to participate in public life. In 
Chile a woman physician is Chief of 
the Education Division of the Minis- 
try of Public Health and Social Wel- 
fare. Nicaragua has appointed three 
women as consuls, one woman is con- 
sul general in New Orleans and twe 


others are consuls in Detroit and in Ho-. 


boken. There are also two women in the 
Consular Service of Chile and two in 
that of Bolivia. In Mexico a woman is 
director of the National Library. 

In the United States, two women are 
now serving in the consular service; 
Miss Patty Field is Vice-Consul in 
Amsterdam, and Miss Frances Willis, 
Vice-Consul in Valparaiso. Miss Lu- 
cille Atcherson was formerly a third 
‘secretary in the State Department, and 
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later in Berne and in Panama. She 
has recently resigned. Two other 
women have been admitted to the 
foreign serv.ce, but have not yet re- 
ceived appointments: Miss Nellie B. 
Stoggsdall and Miss Margaret Warner. 
Three women have received foreign 
appointments under the Department 
of Commerc2 as Trade Commissioners: 
Miss Gudrun Carlson is stationed at 
Oslo, Miss Elizabeth Humes at Rome, 
and Miss A. Viola Smith at Shanghai. 

Miss |, Graze Abbott, Chief of the 
Children’s Eureau, Miss Mary Ander- 
son, Chief of the Woman’s Bureau, 
Mrs. Mabel Willebrandt, Assistant 
Attorney General, Miss Jessiz Dell, one 
of the three members of the Civil 
Service Commission, and Miss Julia 
Stimson whe, as Superintendent of the 
Army Nurse Corps, has been given the 
rank of Major in the Army, are break- 
ing the way for women into important 
government posts. Miss Annabelle 
Matthews, well-known lawyer, was one 
of three official American delegates to 
the International Conference on Dou- 
ble Taxation held under the League of 
Nations. Another American woman 
has done a unique piece of work in 
connection with international affairs, 
though not under appointment from 
the United States Government. Miss 
Sarah Wam>augh, because of her ex- 
pert knowledge on plebiscites, was 
invited by the Peruvian Government 
to make a report in connection with the 
Tacna Arica dispute. The State De- 
partment, consulted in regerd to the 
acceptance of this invitation, offered 
no objections. 

The exact number of women in the 


various national legislative bodies is 


difficult to learn. There is no record in 
political year books. As nearly, how- 
ever, as it has been possible to ascertain 
them, the figures are as follows: 

In Austria there are three women 
members of the Federal Council or 


one is a Socialist; in the National 
Assembly there are seven women, six 
Socialists and one Conservative. In 
Canada in the Dominion Parliament 
there is only one woman, but in the 
. provinces there are many others, and 
in some instances women have served 
„as cabinet members in the provincial 
governments. In Czechoslovakia there 
are fourteen women members of the 
legislature. In Denmark six women sit 
in the upper chamber and three in the 
lower. In England there are now nine 
women in Parliament: four Conserva- 
tives, four members of the Labour 
Party, and one Liberal. In the present 
election campaign in England, more 
than fifty women have already, early in 
March, presented themselves as candi- 
dates, and more than half of these are 
on the ticket of the Labour Party 
which is emphatically committed to a 
peace program. It is anticipated that 
as many as one hundred women will 
- yun. In Estonia two women are 
members of Parliament. In Finland 
there are sixteen women members of 
Parliament. In Germany twenty- 
three women serve in the Reichstag. 
In Holland one woman is a member of 
the upper house and six hold seats in 
the lower. In Iceland one woman sits 
in the legislative body. In Ireland 
three women are members of the upper 
house and one is a member of the lower. 
In Lithuania the recent” Parliament 
included six women. In Norway there 
is one woman in the upper house, and 
thirteen women are “proxies,” that is, 
were elected at the same time members 
were elected to take their place in case 
of illness or death. In Poland the 
Parliament includes sixteen women 
members. In Sweden one woman sits 
in the upper house and three in the 
lower. In the’ new Congress of the 
United States there are eight women, 
five Republicans and three Democrats. 


` one hundred women in national legis- 


lative bodies throughout the world. 

In many instances, of course, mem- 
bership in parliamentary bodies does 
not mean any real power in the control 
of a country’s foreign policy. In the 
United States, although eight women 
have run for the Senate, none has been 
elected. No woman, therefore, has 
any vote on international treaties ex- 
cept as such treaties call for appropria- 
tions or for legislative measures. Nor 
do women have any voice in the con- 
firmation of cabinet or diplomatic ap- 
pointments. But as members of the 
House women have an opportunity to 
vote upon the many measures which go 
to make up a nation’s foreign policy, 
‘and therefore to help determine its 
trend in regard to the maintenance of 
peace. The questions of armaments, 
tariff, international debts, of military 
training in our educational institutions, 
of immigration, upon all these things 
women members of the House may 
make their point of view known and 
may initiate legislation. So far only 
one bill of general interest has carried 
a woman’s name, the Rogers Hospitali- 
gation Bill. As a matter of fact, the - 
women so far elected to Congress have 
been given little opportunity for active 
participation in major legislation, for 
they have been granted few important 
committee assignments. Late in the 
last Congress Mrs. Kahn of California 
was put on the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. In this Congress, it is believed, 
an effort will be made to have a woman 
appointed to the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

In addition to the women now in 
Congress, three others have been 
members of that body. ‘Two of these, 
Miss Jeannette Rankin and Mrs. 
Winifred Mason; Huck, were active 
workers for peace. Miss Rankin was 
one of the members of the lower house 
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to vote against the entrance of this 
country into the World War. Mrs. 
Huck introduced a resolution author- 
izing the President 


to inform other nations that the United 
States would delegate to its people the sole 
power to declare war on any nation that 
should delegate the same power to its 
-people. i 


The long and active interest of 

Ruth Bryan Owen, newly elected 
Democratic member, in the substitu- 
tion of arbitration for war, the next 
- logical step in the steady development 
of orderly government, is well known, 
and cannot but make its influence felt 
in her congressional activities. 
[tis alittle difficult to account for the 
fact that in the United States the 
women who have achieved political 
office have in most instances not been 
organization women; they have not, 
that is, been previously active or recog- 
nized as leaders in either the woman’s 
movement, or in the national social 
welfare activities of women. In Eu- 
rope the reverse has been true. Women 
in political life are, in the majority of 
cases, women who had already become 
national figures through their organiza- 
tion activities, and who continue to 
work with and speak for organized 
women. . 

It would be interesting, if it were 
possible, to know exactly to what ex- 
tent women in different political parties 
work together as women in the various 
parliaments. As to England, certainly 
under the leadership of the first two 
members, Lady Astor and Mrs. Win- 
tringham, the impression has been 
created that, on important humani- 
tarian and international questions, the 
-women, with few exceptions, unite 
their efforts. In Germany, also, the 
women on many non-political questions 
work together. 

In the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
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an opportunity is given to women to 
unite their influence not only across 
party lines, but from parliament to 
parliament, and this they have done. 
The Union, which was organized in 
1904, is composed of members of the 
national parliaments, and former mem- 
bers who have previously belonged to 
the Union. Conferences of the Union 
are held annually. 

At the last meeting in 1928, which 
was held in Berlin, there were seventeen 
women among the 475 delegaies, repre- 
senting Holland, Poland, Austria, Den- 
mark and Germany. At this meeting 
Frau Teusch spoke, it is significant to 
note, “‘in the name of and commissioned 
by” her women colleagues, end urged 
that women be given the power they 
need to work for the welfar2 of their 
own nations and of the united world 
family. 

Under party governments the general 
trend of foreign policies is outlined by 
the programs of political parties. The 
extent of the party influence of women 
is of importance, therefore, in this con- 
nection. While in the United States 
women are theoretically, and on paper, 
given equal power with men m the two 
major parties, the part which they have 
played so far in developing party 
policies has been practically negligible. 
They are granted an equal number of 
appointments on the Republican and 
Democratic National Committees, but 
it is readily admitted that women do 
not take part inthe inner councils of the 
party, nor are they appointed to im- 
portant committees at the conventions.? 
Each state has only one member on 
committees. In the 1928 convention 
there was no woman on the Democrat- 
ic Resolutions Committee, and there 
were only two on the Credentials Com- 
mittee. Similarly, there were two 
women on the Republican Credentials 


2 See article in this issue entitled, “Women in ` 
the Political Party,” by Emily Newell Blair. 


Committee and one on the Resolutions 
Committee. 

The number of women holding state 
offices in the United States gives further 
indication of the extent of their politi- 
cal power. They occupy 147 seats in 
thirty-eight state legislatures, includ- 
ing fifteen in upper houses and 132 in 
lower. Two women are state treas- 
urers; one is secretary of state; one is 
state auditor; one is state commissioner 
of public health and four are state 
superintendents of public instruction. 
In two states, possibly in more, women 
have been appointed executive coun- 
selors. 

But power within a party depends 
primarily on control of patronage and 
ability to make substantial financial 
contributions. Since women do not 
hold important offices, they have no 
patronage to offer, and so far few 
women exercise any real financial power. 
However, in the last campaign the 
contributions of women, both as indi- 
viduals and as a group, were larger 
than ever before. There is also hope 
in the fact that statistics show the 
number of women investors to be grow- 
ing rapidly, and likewise the number of 
business firms owned and controlled by 
women. Executive positions in banks, 
formerly reserved for men, are now 
frequently held by women; Chambers 
of Commerce, not only in the United 
States, but recently in European coun- 
tries and even in China, are encourag- 
ing women members; the research 
studies made by women in the economic 
field show a thoroughgoing grasp of 
financial problems, and leaders of 
women’s organizations are beginning 
to urge upon them the necessity of 
occupying strategic positions in the 
financial world, if they wish to influence 
world policies effectively for peace.? 

3 Since this article was in type, a study made 


by an investment banking house has been pub- 
lished, which discloses that women pay taxes on 
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Such then are the opportunities of 
individual women to affect foreign 
policies and methods of procedure 
through direct participation. Ob- 
viously, they are not great. The inter- 
national world even more definitely 
than the world of national public 
affairs is a man’s world, and promises 
to remain so for the present. 

But if the individual woman has asan 
actor penetrated only the outer lobby 
of that world, “women” are bearing 
down upon it, and it is aware of their 
approach. 

Probably the extent of the progress 
that has been made will seem greater 
when it is remembered that in 1870, 
when Julia Ward Howe, roused by the 
tragedy of the American Civil War and 
the Franco-Prussian War, made her 
international appeal to the “mothers of 
mankind” to “interfere in these mat- 
ters to prevent the waste of human 
life” and to unite their forces around 
the world in a women’s peace crusade, 
women were not allowed to speak in 
important peace meetings. When she 
herself attended international peace 
conferences in England and France, 
she was denied the floor and told that 
she might talk with the officers of the 
society when the public meeting had 
adjourned. Nor at this time were there 
any well organized associations of 
women in any nation, let alone inter- 
national groups. In 1888 the first 
large international body of women 
was formed under the name of the 
International Council of Women. It 
grew out of the idea of an ardent peace 
worker, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, and 
included a special peace department. 
At almost the same time, under the 
leadership of Frances Willard, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
added a department on peace and arbi- 


more than three and a quarter billions of indi- 


vidual income annually, and control approxi- 
mately 41 per cent of the nation’s wealth. ; 
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tration to its work, while the Young 
Woman’s Christian Association, spread- 
ing from country to country, and the 
Women’s missionary groups, reaching 
out with their help to other nations and 
races, began to build up an interna- 
tional mind among women. Some- 
what later the struggle for equal 
suffrage led women, because of a com- 
mon oppression; to think in terms of 
the women of the world rather than of 
any one nation, and resulted in 1904 in 
the formation of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, now known 
as the International Alliance of Women 
for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship. 


WOMEN ORGANIZED FOR PEACE SINCE 
THE Wortp WAR 


Before the World War came, there- 
fore, women had long thought and 
studied about the question of peace, 
but there were no organizations devot- 
ing their work exclusively to promoting 


_ peace, nor had the study of world con- 


ditions been carried on in any detailed 


_ or organized way. Lack of political 


power made women’s relationship to 
international affairs necessarily a re- 
mote one. With the outbreak of the 
war, the strong feeling of many women 
against war demanded definite expres- 
sion, while the certainty that they were 
rapidly aproaching victory in their 
suffrage campaign helped to give them 
courage. 

In 1915 Jane Addams and Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt called a conven- 
tion of women out of which grew the 
Women’s Peace Party. Forty-seven 
delegates from this organization took 
part the same year in one of the most 
extraordinary adventures of modern 
times. At the call of the women of 
four enemy and neutral nations, Eng- 
land, Germany, Belgium, and Holland, 
women from twelve countries gathered 
at the Hague and discussed with “a 
passionate human sympathy, not in- 
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consistent with patriotism but trans- 
cending it,” how an end might be 
brought to the war because of which 
their children were starving and their 
countries ruined. Jane Addams pre- 
sided at this conference. Although 
these women were acting under the 
greatest emotional stress and knew that 
ostracism, and, in many cases, impris- 
onment awaited them upon their return 
home, out of their congress came a 
perfectly definite and clearcut plan, 
which strikingly resembles the fourteen 
points later proposed by President 
Wilson as a basis for peace negotiations, 
and which foreshadowed many of the 
decisions reached by the peace con- 
ference. The women recommended, 
among other things, that at the close of 
the war all further disputes be sub- 
mitted to arbitration and conciliation; 
that social, moral and economic pres- 
sure be brought to bear upon any 
nation resorting to arms; that a per- 
manent international court of justice be 
established; and that a permanent 
international conference holding regular 


_ meetings, “in which women should 


take part,” be set up, and that it form 
a permanent council of conciliation 
and investigation for the settlement 
of international differences. It urged 
that foreign investments be made “at 
the risk of the investor without claim 
to the official protection of his govern- 
ment.” Secret international treaties 
were to be void. In addition to plans 
for the future, the women’s congress 
proposed a definite immediate step, 
namely, that the neutral nations form a 
conference for continuous mediation, 
and, in order that this suggestion 
might be laid at once before the rulers 
of the world, envoys were appointed 
who set out, two by two, and traveling 
across war-racked Europe urged upon 
the men within whose power it lay to 
do so, to adopt this plan and so perhaps 
shorten the misery of their people. 
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involved and with the entrance of this 
country into the war neutral action 
became impractical. 

The contrast in the peace activity of 
American women before the war and 
since the war, although it may be 
accounted for in large part by the 
achievement of political power, goes to 
show that whatever the degree of wom- 
en’s participation in war activities, 
theirwilltopeacewassteadilyincreasing. 

The first organized evidence in the 
United States that women proposed 
to take a hand in the organization of 
the world, for the prevention of 
another such world conflict, is to be 
found in their activities in connection 
with the Washington Conference for 
the Limitation oi Armaments. Sena- 
tor Borah introduced a resolution in 
Congress in 1920 calling for such a 
conference. The New York World 
took up the idea and conducted a 
campaign. But early in 1921 the 
Borah resolution had apparently been 
forgotten and the New York World 
campaign was dwindling out. In Feb- 
ruary, of that year, a small group of 
Washington women, called together 
by Mrs. Gilson Gardner, Mrs. George 
T. Odell, and Mrs. Sallie H. Burch, 
formed the Women’s World Disarma- 
ment Committee, and in a hurried 
campaign arranged a mass meeting 
for the psycholagical moment of the 
Easter season. At this meeting Sena- 
tor Borah renewed his suggestion for 
the conference, and the press took the 
matter up with renewed vigor. Shortly 
after this, at a meeting of the National 
League of Women Voters in Cleveland, 
Mrs. Catt made a wholly unexpected, 
if not unpremeditated, appeal to the 
women to turn their energies into work 
for peace, as the first necessity not 
only of all their work for the better- 
ment of humanity, but for the pres- 
ervation of humanity itself. Other 


UrgulUZzallous, 1meuwung tne couren 
groups, joined in creating public sup- 
port for the conference, and a public 
sympathy which played its part in the 
conference’s final success. 

The next opportunity for definite 
action came with the campaign for the 
World Court.- Seventeen organiza- 
tions were represented on the Women’s 
World“ Court Committee, which was 
formed through the Women’s Con- 
gressional Committee, 
worked constantly at the Capitol for 
the two years preceding the adoption 
of the World Court resolution. Mem- 
bers of the Senate have repeatedly 
given women full credit for securing 
favorable action on this resolution. 
The Committee is still in existence, 
and is expected to support Senate 
acceptance of the Root formula. 

Although they have not again formed 
a special committee, many of the 
women’s organizations have actively 
codperated in the campaigns to prevent 
the passage of bills greatly increasing 
the navy; to prevent war with Mexico, 


_ and in favor of the Kellogg Multilateral 


Treaty for the Renunciation of War. 
The effectiveness of the present 
organization of women was very clearly 
brought out in the campaign for this 
world peace pact. Since 1925, nine, 
the number now stands at ten, wom- 
en’s organizations have been united 
under the leadership of Mrs. Catt in 
the National Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War. Four national 
conferences have been held to which 
all of these organizations have sent 
large delegations. At ‘each one, the 
outstanding problems in international 
relations not only have been discussed 
by men and women best informed 
about them, but government officials, 
responsible for the policies in regard to 
them, have been called upon to state 
their positions. These yearly con- 
ferences have been followed by local 
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study’ courses and by city, county, 
and state conferences. As a conse- 
quence, when it seemed possible that 
action on the Kellogg Pact might be 
delayed, or even that it might be 
unfavorable, it was a simple matter 
- for the women to take immediate 
action. oy 

During 1928, 14,000 meetings were 
held at which resolutions were adopted 
calling for the ratification of the Pact. 
Copies were sent to the Secretary of 
State and the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and finally cop- 
ies were presented to their senators by 
the state delegations attending the 
1929 Conference in Washington. In 
England women were carrying on a 
similar agitation for the same purpose. 

Through its Committee for Peace 
and the League of Nations, which 
was organized in 1926, the Interna- 
tional Alliance of Women for Suffrage 
and Equal Citizenship also gives 
women an opportunity to codperate 
‘internationally in peace programs. 
The committee was formed because of 
the conviction of the Alliance that “the 
entrance of women into political life is 
necessary to secure universal peace,” 
and in order “to examine in what way 
they can use their political powers” 
toward this end. The first study con- 
ference of this committee, held in 
Amsterdam in 1927, and attended by 
delegates from fifteen nations, adopted 
resolutions recommending the appoint- 
ment of women to committees under 
the League of Nations having to dowith 
economic affairs, supported the recom- 
mendation of the World Economic 
Conference on the removal of trade bar- 
riers, urged adherence to the optional 
clause, further definite work toward 
disarmament and international agree- 
ments interdicting all recourse to war. 

Within the last few years the organ- 
: ized women of the United States have 
been reaching out toward affiliation 
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with the women cof the Latin American 
countries and with those of the Pacific 
region. As a part of its convention in 
1922, the League of Women Voters 
organized a Pan American Conference 
of Women, out of which has grown the 
Inter-American Union of Women, the 


‘ present president of which is Mlle. 


Bertha Lutz of Brazil. Pan American 
meetings have also been held in con- 
nection with the Bolivar Centenary 
celebration at Panama, and the Pan 
American scientific congresses which 
met in Washington and in Lima. 
The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is this year devoting its program 
to increasing international goodwill 
among the women of the American 
Republics. 

In 1928, at the suggestion of the 
Pan Pacific Union, the first Pan 
Pacific Conference of women was held 
at Honolulu, under the chairmanship 
of Jane Addams. The opportunity 
which it gave the nearly two hundred 
women, who came together from twelve 
Pacific nations, to discuss their com- 
mon problems, particularly concerning 
the education and protection of chil- 
dren, and the position of women,-was 
of such value that a second conference 
is planned for 1980. 

Women are not confining their study 
to abstract questions, or to what may 
be gathered from experts. Through 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, committees of 


- women are being sent to “danger 


spots,” throughout the world, to make 
first-hand studies of the situations 
which threaten international peace. 
The first of these missions went to 
Haiti at the request of the women of 
that Republic. The appeal of the 
Haitian women was based on their 
distress over the fact that their children 
were growing up with hatred toward 
America and without any sense of 
responsibility toward their own govern- 


ment. ‘The international office of the 
Women’s International League ap- 
pointed the United. States section as 
a special committee, and this group 
invited the Quakers, the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, the International Coun- 
cil of Women of the Darker Races, and 
the National Association of Colored 
Women, to send representatives with 
its committee. The mission resulted 
in the publication of a report, edited 
by Emily Balch, under the title Qc- 
cupiec Haiti, which has been accepted, 
even by those not in sympathy with all 
of its recommendations, as a notably 
fair and illuminating statement of the 
facts. 

A second mission went to China, and 
others have visited various points in 
the Balkans. 

Women of Denmark and Germany 
formed a committee which lived on 
the frontier for several months in 
order to become familiar with the 
problems that the two countries face. 
Recently, another group has gone to 
Mexico as a preliminary to a Mexican- 
American border line conference of 
women. ‘These missions offer a new 
approach to international problems, 
and suggest a new technique in their 
solution. 

The 1929 Conference of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom is another evidence of the 
desire of women to get definite facts. 
It met in Frankfurt, and was called 


to bring before thè publie, ten years after 
the war, the great advance in chemical 
destruction, and to point out, as clearly as 
possible, what another war would be, 
bringing home to scientists something of 
their responsibility. 


After they have found out the facts 
involved in some of these world prob- 
lems, the women are further seeking 
to find out what political parties 
and political candidates propose to do 


about them. In recent campaigns 
at least two of their organizations, 
the League of Women Voters and the 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, have sent ques- 
tionnaires to candidates on interna- 
tional questions, which are distinctly 
educational not only in regard to 
international affairs, but in regard to 
the point of view of women voters! 
They have also appeared before party 
platform committees with peace planks. 
In the 1928 campaign the plank 
proposed by the League of Women 
Voters was this: 


We endorse the effort to secure by one 
uniform agreement with many nations the ` 
renunciation of war as between themselves, 
and we support the substitution of arbitra- 
tion for war as an instrument of public 
policy in the settlement of international 
differences. We further reiterate our sup- 
port of the entry of the United States into 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 


This women’s plank says nothing 
about aggressive wars, nor does it 
exclude from arbitration questions 
affecting national honor, or the Monroe 
Doctrine, or any other subject. The 
women’s planks were not adopted, 
but there was to be noted in the 
acceptance and campaign speeches 
of the candidates, and finally in the 
inaugural address of President Hoover, 
an emphasis on peace which it seems 
unlikely would have been found in 
them had they been addressed to a 
citizenship composed only of men. 

In the present campaign in England, 
the political parties are definitely vying 
with each other to convince the women 
voters of their active interest in peace. 
The Liberal and Labor parties alike 
have issued vigorous manifestos out- 
lining programs which call for reduc- 
tion of armaments, for the development 
of arbitration, and for a variety of 
measures designed to promote peace. 
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The Conservative Party’s “Appeal to 
Women” did not include in its first 
edition any argument based on its peace 
activities. A second edition ` was 
promptly issued in which the first 
paragraphs claim credit for the Con- 
servatives, though their right to it is 
disputed by the other parties, for 


whole-hearted support of the League of 
Nations; promotion of the Locarno Treat- 
ies; ratification of the Kellogg Pact; earnest 
work for universal reduction of armaments 
and a reduction in expenditures on defense 
forces of five and one-half millions since 
1924, 


International affairs also were once 
supposed to be beyond the voter’s 
horizon, but women are bringing them 
out into the foreground of political 
campaigns. The questions involved 
in them, according to women, are 
questions for every man. The facts 
about them can be known and under- 
stood, and the problems they present 
can be solved. 

Among the concrete suggestions for 
immediate action which women have 
offered, several have to do with the 
State Department. At a meeting of 
the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science in May, 1928, Mrs. 
Catt proposed the development of 
the State Department “into an active 
unafraid power for peace,” which 
should receive a part of the eighty-two 
cents per tax dollar now going to the 
War Department, and should set up 
“as lively a publicity section for 
arbitration as there is for a big navy.” 
Mrs. Catt held that confidence in the 
positive aggressiveness of peace would 
lead to a sense of security which would 
make the solution of many problems, 
including that of disarmament, pos- 
sible. Other suggestions have included 
the appointment of civilian aides to 
the State Department such as the 
War. Department has only lately 
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enlisted ix its service; the attachment 
of a woman as assistant secretary to 
the Departrrent, as a liaison officer 
between it ard the public, particularly 
the public of women (in the War 
Department there is already such an 
officer); and tke establishment of 
closer relations with the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and through them, 
with the Senate, to prevent the failure 
of treaties in that body. All of these 
suggestions reflect the faith of women 
in knowledge, in education, a faith 
which they aave won through hard 
experience. 

Whether the particular plans pro- 
posed by women are accepted or not, 
the result of their proposal and of the 
constant meezings, resolutions, delega- 
tions, and questionnaires of women, 
is that the men in charge of govern- 
ments are be:ng forced to center their 
attention unramittingly upon the prob- 
lem of how to maintain peace. Women 
have not yet gotten dowr to the 
house to house campaigning of suffrage 
days. when, by means of it, the rank 
and file of the women of the country 
were lined up behind the leaders, but 
if it is necessary they undoubtedly will. 
Even today zovernments feel behind 
the leaders the great mass of women, 
who may not understand the intricacies 
of world problems, but who all the 
world believes are profoundly and 
instinctively opposed to war. For 
although there may be individual 
women and smail groups of women 
who do not feel, or for reasons left 
over from an earlier day, will not 
admit, an instinctive oppositicn to war, 
nevertheless, women are counted on 
the side of peace. By the long training 
of necessity, they’ have the habit of 
thinking in other terms than those of 
force. They have no close connection 
with the finamcial undertakings which 
are supposed to be among the influences 
maintaining the old war system. Their 


instinct to consider before all other 
things the protection of their children 
cannot ke denied, and today the 
protection of children makes necessary 
the abolition of war. 

Meanwhile, because women are con- 
cerning themselves with international 


affairs, social and humanitarian prob- 


lems in which are involved the welfare, - 


the education, the freedom and happi- 
ness of children and of men and 
women, will receive an emphasis they 


otherwise would not in the new world . 


order. 
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Woman’s Era in the Police Department 


By Heren D. PIGEON 


Executive Secretary, International Association of Policewomen 


ADAM citizen, long before she 
4 became a citizen in the strict 
sense of the term, had abandoned the 


hectic spring and fall method of house- - 


cleaning in favor of the regular use of a 
vacuum cleaner, and as she makes her 
way in increasing numbers from the 
comparative serenity of the home into 
the maelstrom of civic affairs she 
carries this wisdom with her and smiles, 
sometimes covertly, sometimes most 
openly, at the old-fashioned housekeep- 


ing methods of her brother citizen. 


Particularly does she smile over the 
police department, where every so 
often, with a precision which might be 
mathematically calculated, some Amer- 
ican city finds graft, persecution, and 
stupidity among its police. In order 
not to fall behind in the parade of 
municipal fashion, it blazons its afflic- 
tion on the front pages of the local 
press and sends them humming over 
the wires of the national news service. 
At this very moment, Los Angeles, 


~_Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, and 


Washington are striving for a leading 
rôle in this crime drama, but even the 
natural stardom of a federal city pales 
beside the magnificent technique of a 
Chicago. Sometimes the deus ex ma- 
china is the political party which is 
“out,” but which has the acumen to 
know its opponent’s weakest spot; 
sometimes it is a body of indignant 
citizens honestly trying to right a 
wrong; and in the Capital it is a con- 
gressional investigating committee en- 
joying the noble sport of Solons. 

' When the dust has cleared away, 
what will be left? Some reputations 
rightfully damaged, some reputations 
wrongfully damaged, and a citizenship 


which has less faith than ever in its 
police. Will thoughtful reconstruc- 
tion follow in the path of this destruc- 
tion? Will there emerge a scientific 
method of identification; a record 
system which will make the story of 
the city’s criminals and their haunts an 
open book; or motor cars and cycles 
which will cut down the man power 
necessary to patrol vast areas; or signal 
lights to summon the forces instantly 
in an emergency? Will there be a 
training school to equip the raw recruit 
for the intricacies of his job, lest he go © 
out, as many have done before him, 
with a night stick in his hand, a map of 
his beat in his pocket and in his keep- 
ing the life and happiness of the citi- 
zens? Will the deus ex machina tarry 
to tighten up the Civil Service regula- 
tions, so that the feebleminded, the law 
breakers, and the favorites of the ward 
boss, shall not be chosen ahead of 
honest men and true? Will there be a 
chief of police who has education, 
vision and scientific knowledge and 
who compares in calibre with the com- 
missioner of public health, or the 
superintendent of schools? Most im- 
portant of all, will the people be led to a 
new attitude towards the police, giving 
them understanding and support, so 
that they can battle successfully against 
the national crime problem? Will 
they cease to view the police as merely 
punitive and see them as protective 
and preventive agents, guarding the 
people? Will they realize that the 
police are exercising the police power, 
which is the regulation of 

life of the people, than which nothing 
is more venerable historically, nor more 
fundamental politically? And that 
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these social problems involve delicate 
personal and social adjustments in 
family and community life, which de- 
mand the technique of the social 
worker and the tact and insight of a 
woman? 

Alas, no, too often in the past the 
dust:and stir has been Sir Citizen beat- 
ing his carpet with spring fervor in the 
back yard and there has been no 
woman to put the pictures back in 
place and pin on the antimacassars, and 
certainly no one to substitute the daily 
use of the vacuum cleaner. 

Such a state of affairs naturally 
brought its challenge to women, and 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw many years 
ago pointed out the contribution which 
women could make within the police 
department, in protecting the welfare 
of women and children. 


Tue BEGINNING OF THE WOMEN’S 
DIVISION OF THE POLICE DEPARTMENT 


The first important step was taken 
in 1905, when the brave city fathers of 
Portland, Oregon, gave the police 
power into the hands of women during 
the Lewis and Clarke Exposition. 
Under the leadership of Mrs. Lola 
Baldwin, a little band of able workers 
gave their protection to the young 
girls wha were employed at the ex- 
position, and their effective service laid 
the foundation for the present Women’s 
Division of the Portland Police Depart- 
ment. The first to bear the actual 
title of “policewoman” was Mrs. 
Alice Stebbins Wells, appointed in Los 
Angeles in 1910, and under her leader- 
ship, the movement slowly extended to 
some thirty cities by 1917. Then 
came the war years, leaving their 
indelible mark on this pioneer field and. 
giving it an impetus which has carried 
the policewomen’s service into 220 
cities and towns in the United States. 
Many factors contributed, of course— 
the „social and economic freedom of 


women, their new political status and 
their participation in public affairs. 
Most particularly the work of the 
Commission on Training Camp Activi- 
ties, which interested itself in the physi- 
cal and social welfare of men in service, 
brought into bold relief the inade- 
quacy of existing facilities. Through 
their trained agents, this commission 
demanded of communities decent de- 
tention quarters, the examination of 
sex offenders, scientific case work, more 
and better recreation and the proper 
supervision of commercial amuse- 
ments. Many trained workers who 
had never given the matter thought 
before, realized that much of this 
service lay naturally within the prov- 
ince of the-police department. They 
recognized, too, that its strategic posi- 
tion on the first line of social defense 
gave it a distinct advantage over the 
court and the private social agencies, 
which must so often wait for cases to 
become acute before there can be any 
intervention. Perhaps, most impor- 
tant of all, the lay women of the country, 
through -their war service, learned 
“how the other half lives” and quick- 
ened to a sympathy for women and 
children, which is writing new pages in 
the history of mankind. Through 
such national groups as the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
the League of Women Voters, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
The National Council of Women, and 
the Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the women of America have endorsed 
the principles of the policewoman’s 
movement and have been the prime 
movers in establishing the service. 


Toe Woman’s Bureau WITHIN THE 
PouickE DEPARTMENT AND How It 
FUNCTIONS 
In the large cities the trend is defi- 
nitely towards the unit form of or- 
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ganization, that is, a Woman’s Bureau 
within the police department, headed 
by a competent woman who is directly 
responsible to the chief of police. 
Since the policewomen deal with the 
purely social problems of the police 
department, it is quite as logical that 
they should be handled in a separate 
department, as that traffic and crime 
detection should be separated from 
the other functions of the service. 
The director in charge of the Bureau is 
given police rank and is entitled to the 
same salary, powers and privileges, as 
the men of equal rank. Miss Hutzel, 
in Detroit, is a deputy commissioner, 
Miss Henry, of Cleveland and Miss 
Randall, of Portland, are captains, and 
in Washington, Mrs. Van Winkle, is a 
lieutenant. Recently, several cities 
have given the rank of sergeant to 
other policewomen, within the bureaus, 
who have charge of certain phases of 
the work. In general, an amendment 
to the city charter, or an ordinance, 
establishes the bureau, defining its 
iunctions, the qualifications of its 
personnel, and the size of the staff, so 
that changes in administration cannot 
injure its effectiveness. 

Usually the men officers are in- 
structed to turn over to the Woman’s 
Bureau cases affecting women and 
children. One group of policewomen 
Investigates these cases, arranging 
when necessary for physical and mental 
examinations and a minute study of the 
social environment. When the diag- 
nosis is made, they sometimes effect an 
adjustment, sometimes they refer the 
case to the social agencies of the city 
for long-time treatment and some- 
times they must resort to the court or 


the institution. Another group of- 


policewomen investigates community 
conditions affecting the safety of 
youth, through patrol (not in uniform) 
of the parks and railroad stations, the 
moving picture houses, and the dance 
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halls. It is becoming a common prac- 
tice to add to these functions the care 
of women and girls, during detention, 
and thus the police matrons and de- 
tention quarters are being placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Woman’s Bureau. 

In the less populated communities, 
where the nearest social agency may be 
many miles away, the lone police- 
woman must function in a broader 
field. This is not inconsistent with the 
scope of the police power and is quite in 
line with European practice, where 
health, relief and similar functions, are 
included in the police service. Since 
the police power in some form exists in 
every community, no matter how small 
or how remote, it is more economical to 
add a policewoman, or a woman deputy 
sheriff, than to set up a new and sepa- 
rate association, and she will have the 
added advantage or being clothed in 
authority and understood by the citi- 
zens. If she has ability, she will in 
time stimulate the establishment of 
other social agencies to supplement her 
work. To cite ar instance, the police- 
woman in a far western town adminis- 
ters relief, acts as matron when an 
offender is detaimed, gives first aid, 
investigates all cases needing social 
adjustment and in most instances she Is 
obliged to supply all the service which a 
host of social agencies would give in a 
city. She supervises places of recrea- 
tion, gives probation service in the court 
upon occasion, organizes recreation, 
and aids the state health and education 
boards in their local work. Now her 
community is beginning to realize the 
breadth of its social problems, and she 
sees in the near future the appointment 
of other social workers in the court, 
the school and the health department. 


Tue PERSONNEL OF THE 
PoLICEWOMEN’S SERVICE 


The very backbone of the police- 
women’s service lies in the matter of 


personnel. The humorists are being 
deprived of a valuable article in their 
stock in trade, as the “lady cop” of 
other days, burly and beligerant, dis- 
appears from the ‘picture and is re- 
placed by a woman of college educa- 
tion, tra:ned in social case work, and 
clothed in dignity and kindness. In 
Berkeley, California, the policewoman 
is a college graduate, a trained social 
worker and a psychiatrist; in Washing- 
ton the sergeant 1s a Phi Beta Kappa 
girl from Barnard, and in Cleveland 
the captain is a graduate of Western 
Reserve and a trained social worker 
with years of experience in protective 
work. Such standards are no longer 
an ideal m the minds of the visionaries; 
they are universally recognized as 
essential. The Civil Service Commis- 
sions, especially that of the Federal 
Government, are preparing examina- 
tions which will eliminate the un- 
trained political appointee and scien- 
tifically select suitable material. The 
usual minimum, in communities where 
the work is efficient, is a high school 
education plus two years of profes- 
sional experience—a long journey, as 
one can see, from some of the police 
standards of the past. 


Types or Cases HANDLED BY POLICE- 
WOMEN 


The cases which come under the 
jurisdiction of the policewomen run the 
whole gamut of human experience, 
from humor to pathos and tragedy. 
There are the missing girls who, it is 
said, march across this continent each 
year in an army of 60,000 strong. 
Sometimes they are in rebellion against 
intolerable conditions in the home, 
sometimes they cannot face the after- 
math of their own wrong doing, some- 
times they are seeking the golden ad- 
venture at the end of the rainbow. 
But always they are in danger and the 
policewomen are weaving a protective 


net, which is locating them promptly 
and is providing for their proper ad- 
justment, in home or community, so 
that their perilous experience will not 
be repeated forthwith. Several cities 
have reported success in 90 per cent of 
their cases and their improvement in 
technique is raising even this satis- 
factory percentage. One policewoman 
has enlisted the aid of the lodging- 
house keepers in her town, who notify 
her whenever they find a girl in diffi- 
culty or without visible means of sup- 
port. Through a friendly call, she has 
been able to locate many a runaway 
girl and fugitive from justice, or to 
give her kindly assistance to the girl 
without a job and the unmarried 
mother on the brink of despair. 

In the department stores, the police- 
woman finds many a first offender 
who stands at the fork in the road. 
Sometimes it is the child stealing a toy, 
more for the thrill of adventure than 
the gain of a new possession; sometimes, 
alas, it is the youth who has been 
taught the trade of stealing by a 
greedy parent; again it is the mental 
defective; or the young girl whose 
tastes are far beyond her pocketbook. 
Each case differs from the other, and 
each one needs scientific investigation 
and careful adjustment. Success not 
only means a lessening in the number 
of hardened offenders, but it saves 
thousands of dollars for the business 
men each year and it frightens away for 
all time the professional shoplifter, 
who gives a wide berth to cities where 
there are policewomen. 

The young sex offender and the inno- 
cent victim of assault and rape are ever 
in need of the kindly offices of a woman. 
With tact and wisdom, the experience 
may become part of a forgotten past, 
but in unskillful hands it may leave a 
mark which can never be eradicated. 
Women everywhere are coming to 
feel that their sister women, in: these 
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unfortunate circumstances, must be 
under the care of women from first to 
last, and that these cases at least are 
making the employment of police- 
women mandatory. Domestic prob- 
lems, likewise, find their way to the 
desk in the Woman’s Bureau. Here 
again, the intervention of the dis- 
interested third party, trained in social 
problems, means another chance for 
happiness and a successful family life. 
The judge in an eastern city has made 
it a rule to ask the policewomen to see 
both husband and wife before he hears 
any separation or non-support case, 
and many are the tangles which are 
- unraveled outside the court room. 


Tas PATROL or Pusric PLACES 


In addition to her work with the 
individual case which is referred to 
the police department, the police- 
woman, through her patrol of public 
places, reaches many cases which 
might not otherwise come to the at- 
tention of a social agency until ir- 
reparable damages had been done. 
Under the changing conditions of 
modern life, this patrol is one of the 
most Important developments in mod- 
ern social work and its future is un- 
limited. Furthermore, the police- 
woman, in her supervision of places of 
public recreation, has an opportunity 
to answer one of the severe criticisms 
against the social worker, to wit, that 
in delinquency problems she does not 
attack the source of infection or stem 
the tide. It is well known that the 
public dance hall, the burlesque show, 
or the amusement park, which is not 
properly run, where the most vicious 
elements mingle at will with those in 
search of innocent pleasure, is the 
mills in which a certain portion of our 
delinquency problem is manufactured. 
Their regulation is a part of the police 
duty and it is now being delegated 
more, and more to the policewomen. 


court. 
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In some cities the whole dance hall 
situation is in their hands. They 
draw up the ordinance, they issue the 
license, they choose the matrons who 
serve in each hall, they visit the dances, 
and they deal with any individuals who 
seem in need of their protection or 
intervention. In the moving picture 
houses, the policewomen have secured 
the gratitude of the managers through 
their success in prosecuting certain 
types of degenerate men who insult 
and frighten women in the audience. 
A patrolman, or an usher in uniform, 
cannot secure evidence of this partic- 
ular sort and the women who are 
annoyed are unwilling to: testify in 
Hence many dangerous char- 
acters were allowed to go free until 
the coming of the policewoman. In 
the matter of truants and “parked 
children,” too, the policewomen are 
helpful, and now they are winning the 
coöperation of the managers to such 
an extent that their voice is being 
listened to in criticism of certain un- 
desirable films. The burlesque show 
presents a more stubborn face, but 
the policewomen have sometimes won 
by moral suasion, and sometimes by 
the more drastic measures of actual 
arrest, and the word has gone out that 
the shows on the circuit must be cleaner 
in cities where there are women in 
the police department. 

Perhaps it is in the field of detention 
that the policewoman has made her 
most notable contribution. While de- 
cent provisions have been made for 
children in many communities, the girl 
over the juvenile court age and the 
adult woman offender must still abide 
in the police cell, sometimes under 
conditions of actual squalor and men- 
ace. This is true in hundreds of com- 
munities, but few citizens ever take 
the pains to investigate. The police- 
woman knows, however, and one of 
her most important tasks has been to 


improve those facilities, so that there 
shall be cleanliness, segregation of the 
first offenders from the more hardened, 
and some employment for the long 
hours of waiting. Several cities, no- 
tably Baltimore, Portland, Detroit, 
Cleveland and Washington, have pro- 
vided new quarters, allowing for these 
reforms. In Cleveland, for instance, 
a hospital has been remodeled for this 
purpose. The first floor houses the 
Woman’s Bureau and a clinic where 
physical and mental examinations can 
be giver. On the upper floors there 
is room to separate colored from 
white, first offenders from the more 
hardened, there are large, pleasant 
living rcoms where the girls find em- 
ployment and recreation and there is a 
personnel of high-calibre women who 
give them a new outlook on life. 
Thus the destructive hours in the 
police cell are giving way to the con- 
structive influence of a properly run 
house of detention, both m the large 
city, and, on a smaller scale, in the 
town and rural section. 


THE POLICEWOMAN AND THE PUBLIC 


As we have indicated in the be- 
ginning, one of the difficulties of the 
American police department, lies in 
the public misunderstanding of its 
functions. It is seldom mdeed that a 
civic organization asks its chief of 
police to make a speech, although it 
hears from all the other public officials. 
The policewomen want to overcome 
this mystery which surrounds police 
practice, and they count as an im- 


portant part of their service their 
contact with the organized groups in 
the community. One policewoman 
addressed 92 associations last year, 
including the local university, Rotary, 
Kiwanis, the women’s clubs, churches, 
and school authorities, and already 
has reaped a reward through better 
coöperation with parents, teachers and 


‘ business men, to say nothing of the 


increase in the number of cases referred. 

Through the headquarters of the 
International Association of Police- 
women, in Washington, educational 
work on a larger scale is being carried 
on, by supplying articles to magazines, 
providing speakers to colleges and 
organizations and offering field work 
and technical data to public officials 
who wish to set up the service. In 
addition to the regular membership, 


there is a large group of sponsors, ` 


representative men and women who 
understand and encourage the police- 
woman’s movement. Through these, 
the policewoman is being assured of 
the support of the leading citizens in 
the community, and the movement as 
a whole, is receiving a new impetus 
which is carrying it forward at a pace 
which challenges the progress of any 
similar form of social service. 

Thus, it is, that the women of today 
are keeping house in the police de- 
partment, building quietly, but very 
solidly for the. future, avoidińg the 
furore of a spring cleaning, and guard- 
ing what is always woman’s greatest 
concern, the safety and happiness of 
youth. 
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NDER the English common law a 
woman, upon marrying, gave up 
her legal personality. It became 
merged with that of her husband and 
was lost as an entity. Under these 
conditions the wife’s services belonged 
to the husband. Whether she worked 
in the home, in her husband’s business, 
or for third persons, her labor was not 
her own but her husband’s. It was 
not legal for her to contract for her 
services, though by securing her hus- 
band’s consent such a contract was 
rendered valid. Courts held that this 
consent might be implied, and recog- 
nized tacit acquiescence as well as 
written consent. However, when con- 
tracts of this kind were made the law 
allowed to the husband all that the 
wife earned. These earnings and what- 
ever property was purchased with 
them belonged to him and were subject 
to the claims of his creditors. 
Statutory changes have in large 
measure removed these disabilities. 
The last seventy-five years have wit- 
nessed the attainment of more rights 
and privileges by married women, and, 
as a general proposition, it may now be 
said, that in most states they have full 
capacity to contract for their own 
services, and to retain their earnings 
from such labor for their sole and 
separate use. In other words, their 
labor, beyond the domestic duties re- 
quired by the marital relation, belongs 
to themselves. 


STATUTES EMANCIPATING MARRIED 
WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES 


In order to look into the situation 
further it may be well to list some of 
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these emancipating statutes—Married 
Women’s Acts, as they are frequently 
called. Certain sections, illustrative of 
the liberal and of the conservative 
laws, will be qucted. Conservatism, 
it is well to remember, is evidenced not 
so much by the wording of the laws 
which are on the books, as by the lack 
of enabling statutes. 


Alabama—Code, 1923, sec. 8262. The 
earnings of the wife are her separate prop- 
erty; but she is not entitled to compensation 
for services rendered to or for the husband, 
or to or for the family. 

Sec. 8267. The wife has full legal capac- 
ity to contract as if she were sole, except as 
otherwise provided by law. (Exceptions 
are relative to suretyship and contracting 
for homestead.) 

Arizona—R. S., 1918, sec. 3852. Here- 
after married women shall have the same 
legal rights as men of the age of twenty-one 


. years and upwards, except the right to 


make contracts binding the common prop- 
erty of the husband and wife, and shall be 
subject to the same legal liabilities as men 
of the age of twenty-one years and upwards. 

Sec. 3849 provides that the earnings of 
the wife while living separate from her hus- 
band shall be her separate property. Sec. 
3850 defines community property. 

Arkansas—Digest of Statutes, 1919, sec. 
5581. A married woman may bargain, 
sell, assign and transfer her separate per- 
sonal property, and can carry on any trade 
or business, and perform any labor or ser- 
vices on her sole and separate account; and 
the earnings of any married woman, from 
her trade, business, Iabor or services, shall 
be her sole and separate property, and may 
be used or invested by her in her own name; 
and she may alone sue or be sued in the 
courts of this state on account of the said 
property, business or services. 

Sec. 5577. Every married woman and 


contract and be contracted with, to sue and 
be sued, and in law and equity shall enjcy 
all rights end be subjected to all the laws of 
this State, as though she were a femme sole; 
provided, it is expressly declared to be the 
intention ef this act to remove all statutory 
disabilities of married women as well as 
common law disabilities . . . 

Califorria—Civil Code, 1927, sec. 158. 
Either hu:band or wife may enter into any 
engagement or transaction with the other 
or with ary other person, respecting prop- 
erty, whica either might if unmarried; sub- 
ject, in trensactions between themselves, to 
the generel rules which control the actions 
of persons occupying confidential relations 
with each other, .. . 

Sec. 16€ provides that the earnings of the 
wife while living separate from her husband 
shall be her separate property. Code of 
Civil Prozedure, secs. 1811-1821 give the 
steps to b= taken in becoming a free trader. 

Colorago—Mill’s Ann. St., 1925, see. 
4752, Any married woman may carry on 
any trade or business, and perform any 
labor or services, on her sole and separate 
account, and the earnings of any married 
woman, fom her trade, business, labor or 
services, shall be her sole and separate prop- 
erty, and may be used and invested by her 
in her own name; and she may sue and be 
sued as if sole, in regard to her trade, busi- 
ness, labcr services and earnings, and ker 
property acquired by trade, business and 
services, and the proceeds thereof, may be 
taken on any execution against her. 

Connecticut—Gen. St., 1918, sec. 5274. 

Delawere—R. S., 1915, sec. 3059. 

Distric: of Columbia—Code, 1924, sec. 
1155. Married women shall have power to 
engage ir: any business, and to contract, 
whether engaged in business or not, and to 
sue separately upon their contracts . . . as 
fully and freely as if they were unmarried. 

Floride—G. L., 1927, sec. 5867. The 
property of the wife shall remain in the care 
and management of the husband but he 
shall not charge for his care and manage- 
ment... 

Sec. 5371. A married woman’s wages 
and earmings acquired by her in any em- 
ployment separate from her husband shall 

4 


sue for and recover the same as though 
she were a single woman. 

Georgia—Code, 1926, sec. 3007. 

Idaho—Comp. St., 1919, secs. 4660, 4663, 
4667. 

Illinois—Callaghan’s St., 1924, ch. 68, 
sec. 6. Contracts may be made and lia- 
bilities incurred by a wife, and the same en- 
forced against her, to the same extent and 
in the same manner as if she were unmar- 
ried. 

Sec. 7. A married woman may receive, 
use and possess her own earnings, and sue 
for the same in her own name, free from the 
interference of her husband or his creditors. 

Sec. 8. Neither husband or wife shall 
be entitled to recover any compensation 
for any labor performed or services ren- 
dered for the other, whether in the manage- 
ment of property or otherwise. 

Indiana—Burns’ Ann. St., 1926, sec. 
8740. A married woman may carry on any 
trade or business and perform any service 
or labor on her sole and separate account. 
The earnings and profits of any married 
woman, accruing from her trade, business, 
services or labor, other than labor for: her 
husband or family, shall be her sole and 
separate property. 

Iowa—Code, 1927, secs. 10461, 10466, 
similar to secs. 6 and 7, Illinois Statutes, 
supra. 

Kansas—R. S., 1923, sec. 23.204, similar 
in content to Indiana Statute, sec. 8740, 
supra. 

Kentucky—Carroll’s St., 1922, sec. 2128. 

Louisana—Civil Code, Art. 122, 1782- 
86. 
Maine—R. S., 1916, ch. 66, sec. 3. She 
may receive the wages of her personal labor, 
not performed for her own family, maintain 
an action therefor in her own name, and 
hold them in her own right against her hus- 
band or any other person. 

Maryland—Ann. Code, 1924, Art. 45, 
sees. 5 and 20; Art. 56, sec. 43. 

Massachusetts—G. L., 1921, ch. 209, 
secs. 2 and 4. Sec. 10 gives the procedure 
for becoming a free trader. 

Michigan—Comp. L., 1922, sec. 11478. 
Each and every married woman .. . shall 
be absolutely entitled to have, hold, own, 
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retain and enjoy any and all earnings ac- 
quired by any such married woman as a re- 
sult of her personal efforts; and to sell or 
otherwise dispose of any and all such earn- 
ings and to make contracts in relation 
thereto to the same extent that any such 
married woman could have or do if unmar- 
ried. 

Minnesota—Mason’s St., 1927, sec. 
8616. Women shall retain the same legal 
existence and legal personality after mar- 
riage as before, and every married woman 
shall receive the same protection of all her 
rights as a woman which her husband does 
as a man, including the right to appeal to 
the courts in her own name alone for pro- 
tection or redress; but this section shall not 
confer upon the wife a right to vote or hold 
office, except as is otherwise provided by 
law. 

Sec. 8617. All property, real, personal, 
and mixed, and all choses in action owned 
by any woman at the time of her marriage, 
shall continue to be her separate property, 
notwithstanding such marriage; and any 
married woman, during coverture, may re- 
celve, acquire, and enjoy property of every 
description, and the rents, issues and profits 
thereof, and all avails of her contracts and 
industry, free from the control of her hus- 


band... as fully as if she were unmar- 
ried. 
Sec. 8618. ...She may make any 


contract which she could make if unmar- 
ried, and shall be bound thereby except 
that every conveyance and contract for the 
sale of her real estate or any interest 
therein... 

Mississippi—Hemingway’s Ann. Code, 
1927, sec. 2185. Married women are fully 
emancipated from all disabilities on account 
of coverture; and the common lay as to the 
disabilities of married women and its effect 
on the rights of property of the wife is to- 
tally abrogated, and marriage shall not im- 
pose any disability or incapacity on a 
woman, as to the ownership, acquisition or 
disposition of property of any sort, or as to 
her capacity to make contracts and do all 
acts in reference to property which she 
should lawfully do if she were not married; 
but every woman now married, or hereafter 
to be married, shall have the same capacity 
to acquire, hold, manage, control, use, en- 


joy, and dispose of all property, real and 
personal, in possession or expectancy, and 
to make any contract in reference to it, and 
to bind herself personally, and to sue and be 
sued, with all the rights and liabilities inci- 
dent thereto, as if she were not married. 

Sec. 2189. Husband and wife shall not 
contract with each other, so as to entitle the 
one to claim or receive any compensation 
from the other for work and labor... 

Missouri—R. S., 1919, sec. 7323. A 
married woman shall be deemed a femme 
sole so far as to enable her to carry on and 
transact business on her own account, to 
contract and be'contracted with, to sue and 
be sued, and to enforce and have enforced 
against her property such judgments as 
may be rendered against her... 

Sec. 7328 provides that the wages of a 
married woman skall be her separate prop- 
erty. 

Montana—R. Code, 1921, secs. 5795, 
5810-11. 

Nebraska-—Com. St., 1922, see. 1511, 
similar to Indiana Statute, sec. 8740, supra. 

Nevada—R. L., 1919, secs. 2167-69, 
2173. See secs. 2190-92 for provisions for 
becoming a free trader. 

New Hampshire—R. L., 1926, ch. 288, 
secs. 1-2. 

New Jersey—Comp. St., 1910, ch. Mar- 
ried Women, sec. 4. 

New Mexico—Code, 1915, secs. 2750, 
2759-60, 2764. 

New York—Cahill’s Con. L., 1923, Art. 
4, sec. 51, ch. 14. A married woman has all 
the rights in respect to property, real or 
personal, and the acquisition, use, enjoy- 
ment and disposition thereof, and to make 
contracts in respect thereto with any per- 
son, including her husband, and to carry on 
any business, trade or occupation, and to 
exercise all powers and enjoy all rights in 
respect thereto and in respect to her con- 
tracts, and be liakle on such contracts, as if 
she were unmarried; but a husband and 
wife cannot contract to alter or dissolve the 
marriage or to relieve the husband from his 
liability to support his wife. 

North Carolina—C.S., 1919, sec. 2507. 
Subject to the provisions of section 2515 of 
this chapter, regulating contracts of wife 
with husband affecting corpus or income of 
estate, every married woman is authorized 


and personal property in the same manner 
and with the same effect as if she were un- 
married... l 

Sec. 2513. The earnings of a married 
woman by virtue of any contract for her 
personal service, and any damages for per- 
sonal injuries, or other tort sustained by 
her, can be recovered by her suing alone, 
and such earnings or recovery shall be her 
sole and separate property as fully as if she 
_ had remained unmarried, i 

Secs. 2525-2528 give the procedure for be- 
coming a free trader. 

North Dakota—C. L., 1913, see. 4411. 

Ohio—-Code, 1929, sec. 7999. A hus- 
band or wife may enter into any engage- 
ment or transaction with the other, or with 
any other person, which either might if un- 
married; subject, in transactions between 
themselves, to the general rules which con- 
trol the actions of persons occupying con- 
fidential relations with each other. 

Oklahoma—Comp. St., 1921, sec. 6609, 
similar to Cal. C. C., sec. 158, supra; sec. 
6613 and 6619. The latter same as Min- 
nesota Statutes, sec. 8616, supra. 

Oregon—Laws, 1920, secs. 9758-59. 

Pennsylvania—Statutes, 1920, sees. 
14569-70, 14574. Sec. 14580 gives the pro- 
cedure for becoming free trader. 

Rhode Island—G. L., 1923, sec. 4195. 
A married woman may make any contract 
whatsoever, the same as if she were single 
and unmarried, and with the same rights 
and liabilities. 

Sec. 4210. A married woman may carry 
on any trade or business as if she were single 
and unmarried; but her husband shall not 
be liable for her debts, contracts or torts 
therein. Nothing herein contained, how- 
ever, shall be construed to allow any hus- 
band and wife to enter into any trading 
partnership together. 

South Carolina—Code, 1922, secs. 5538, 
5540. 

South Dakota—Rev. Code, 1919, secs. 
171, 178. 

Tennessee—Ann. Code, 
4949a1, 424904. 

Texas—Rev. Civil St., 1925, Art. 4616. 
Procedure for becoming a free trader con- 
‘tained in art. 4626. 

Utah—Comp. L., 1917, secs. 2984, 2986, 


1917, secs. 
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and 7. 

Vermont— G. L., 1917, sec. 3521. 

Virginia—Code, 1924, sec. 5134. 

Washington—-Remington’s Comp. St., 
1922, secs. 6895, 6901-2. 

West Virginia—Barnes Ann. Code, 1923, 
ch. 66, secs. 12 and 14. 

Wisconsin—Statutes, 1927, sec. 246.05. 
See 246.06 for procedure for becoming free 
trader. 

Wyoming——Comp. St., 1920, secs. 4975, 
4978. The latter in content is similar to 
Colorado Statutes, sec. 4752, supra. 


Leeat RESTRICTIONS AFFECTING THE 
Ricut oF Marriep WOMEN TO 
. WORK. 


It becomes evident upon looking 
over these statutes that while a married 
woman seems to be given full right to 
contract for her services, to work where 
and for whom she pleases, and to con- 
sider her earnings her own property, 
yet some limitations persist. 

As to Partnership.—The Rhode Is- 
land law definitely prohibits a wife 
from entering into a partnership with 
her husband. She is similarly re- 
stricted in Michigan. Caldwell v. 
Jones, 115 Mich. 130. Although, by 
Michigan law, she may enter into 
partnership relations with third per- 
sons, Vail v. Winterstein, 94 Mich. 253, 
and may carry on a business on her own 
account, she may not compete with her 
husband against his consent. Root v. 
Root, 164 Mich. 638. Partnership 
agreements of a wife with her husband 
have been held invalid in other states: 
73 Conn. 696, 49 Atl. 205; Norwood v. 
Francis, 25 App. D. C. 463; Voss v. 
Sylvester, 203 Mass. 233, 89 N. E. 241; 
Board of Trade v. Hayden, 4 Wash. 268; 
and Gilkerson v. Salinger, 56 Ark. 294. 

On the other hand, the IJlinois 
statute has been construed as offering 
no restriction upon the wife’s entering 
into partnership with her husband. 
Heyman v. Heyman, 110 A. 87. The 
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Georgia courts have reached the same 
decision.. Vizard v. Moody, 119 Ga. 
918, 47 5. E. 348. Other cases in 
which such partnerships have’ been 
upheld are: Marcum v. Smith, 206 Ala. 
. 466, 91 So. 259; Anderson v. Citizen’s 
National Bank, 38 Ind. App. 190, 76 
N. E. 591; Stewart v. Todd, 190 Iowa 
283, 173 N. W. 619; and Burwell v. 
South Carolina Tax Commission,— 
S. C.—, 126 S. E. 29. 

According to Florida law a married 
woman may not enter into any business 
partnership, either with her husband or 
with third persons. Her separate 
property, however, may be invested in 
a business and she may acquire an in- 
terest. LeNoir v. McDaniel,—Fla.—, 
86 So. 435. 

As to Contracts for Services—The 
New York statute, quoted supra, was 
construed to mean that a wife cannot 
validly enter into a contract by which 
her husband agrees to pay her a definite 
sum per week, for her services in his 
business. Re Kaufman, 104 Fed. 768. 
This decision was based upon the 
theory that the statute gave a married 
woman power to contract with her hus- 
band respecting the acqusition of 
property but not to create property 
out of the performance of a service that 
the law intended she should give her 
husband, if she performed it.! The 
court said: 

. . . does (the statute) enable the wife to 
acquire property by agreeing to render him 
a service outside of her domestic duty? If 
so, it would enable her to acquire property 
by contracting with him respecting her do- 
mestic service. There is a wide distinction 
between a power to acquire property "by a 
contract with the husband, and a power to 
create property which shall be her own, by 
an agreement that she shall be paid for 
services that the law intends that she shall 
render gratuitously, if at all. In other 
words, a contract with the husband for the 
acquisition of property does not include a 
123 A. L. R. 23, 


contract to convert her personal services to 
her husband into property. The question 
is not what the law should be but what it is. 


This opinion that a wife may not re- 
ceive for her separate use the earnings 
for her labor performed in her hus- 
band’s business, even though such 
services are not in line with the house- 
hold duties which the marital relation 
requires of her, is supported in Mott v. 
Mott, 107 Me. 481, 78 Atl. 900, and 
Meissler v. Meissler, 101 Ill. App. 256. 

In the absence of a contract with the 
husband, whereby he agrees to pay his 
wife for her services in, his business, the 
claim of the wife for wages for services 
so performed, has been refused in some 
states. One is North Carolina. In 
Dorsett v. Dorsett, 183 N. C. 354, 111 
S. E. 541, the Supreme Court, constru- 
ing the state law as given above, held 
that the wife could not recover for her 
services to her husband in his store; 
and that to do so “there must be either 
an express or implied promise on his 
part to pay for them and the relation- 
ship of marriage, nothing else appear- 
ing, negatives an implied promise on 
his part to dco so.” Similarly, the 
Pennsylvania courts in Standen v. 
Penna. R. Co., 214 Pa. 189, 63 Atl. 467, 
held that a married woman was not 
entitled to pay for help given her hus- 
band in his greenhouse, there being no 
contract for the same. 

Some conflict upon this question is 
apparent, for in several of the states 
the wife’s right to contract with her 
husband for her services, provided such 
are outside of her domestic duties, has 
been recognized. In Roche v. Union 
Trust Co.,—Ind. App.—, 52 N. E. 612, 
it was decided by the court that a 
married woman could contract for her 
services as a clerk in her husband’s 
store, notwithstanding the statutory 
provision that she should have for her 
own use earnings from her labor “‘other 
than labor for husband and family.” 


theory that work of the kind mentioned 
in the case is such as the marital rela- 


tion does not enjoin upon her. In - 


Tuttle v. Shutts, 43 Colo. 534, 96 Pac. 
260, it was held that, under the Col- 
orado statute quoted at the beginning 
of this article, the contract of a wife 
with her husband to serve for wages 
as cook for his traveling threshing out- 
fit might be entered into as though she 
were sole, because such services were 
not domestic, but were performed 
away from home. The Federal Court 
in construing the Alabama Code, Re 
Davidson, 233 Fed. 462, decided that a 
wife who, in addition to discharging 
fully her domestic duties, served as a 
clerk in his store, was entitled to wages. 
The court in a vigorous opinion said: 


Of course there is no sound ethical reason 
why the wife may not perform, outside of 
her marital duties, services as clerk for the 
husband, and be paid therefor. ... The 
opposing creditors, however, contend that 
the wife was under the disability of that 
relic of barbarism which denied her the 
right to enter into the contract with her 
husband. This archaic rule was a part of 
the rich inheritance from the common law, 
and, of course, at one time obtained in 
Alabama. . . . In my opinion there is 
nothing in morals, nor in sound public 
policy or general law, and nothing in the 
laws of Alabama, which inhibited the mak- 
ing of the contract between the wife and the 
husband under which she earned her com- 
pensation now claimed. On the contrary 
the laws of Alabama were intended to so 
emancipate the wife as to allow her the larg- 
est latitude in contracting for her services 


rendered outside of the domestic relation of - 


wife and housekeeper. 


Opinions in agreement with this were 
handed down in Re Cormick, 100 Neb. 
669, 160 N. W. 989; Nuding v. Urich, 
169 Pa. 289, and Moore v. Crandall, 124 
C. C. A. 11, 205 Fed. 285, construing 
the California Civil Code. > 

As to Carrying on a Business,—In 


and Minnesota, married women have 
the same status as their husbands rela- 
tive to their right to engage in separate 
business. In others they may trade as 
if unmarried. Washington, Tennessee, 
Missouri, Maryland, Rhode Island and 
Wyoming are in this group. Un- 
fortunately, not all states are so liberal. 
In West Virginia, married women: liv- 
ing with their husbands may not en- 
gage in business generally, Miller v. 
Peck, 18 W. Va. 75, but they may 
employ their separate estates in busi- 
ness, Trapnetl v. Conklyn, 37 W. Va. 
242, 16S. E. 570. Michigan law pro- 
hibits a married woman from engaging 
in separate business, unless she has se- 
cured her husband’s consent. Lesher 
v. Brosteau, 238 Mich. 189. This is 
true also in Georgia, Cotter v. Gazaway, 
141 Ga. 534, and in Alabama, Horton v. 
Hill, 188 Ala. 625. 

Married women in Nevada, Texas, 
Pennsylvania, California, Massachu- 
setts and North Carolina, may become 
sole traders only by securing judicial 
permission. This involves filing a 
petition, and having a public hearing. 
In Wisconsin a married woman may 
engage in business in her own name 
only when she has been deserted, or 
when her husband, through drunken- 
ness, profligacy or any cause, has failed 
to support her and educate her children. 
West Virginia restricts the group of 
married women eligible to carry on a 
business in their own names, to those 
who are living separate and apart from 
their husbands. In fact, ‘the law- 
makers of these states, with the excep- 
tion of Wassachusetts and Texas, seem 
to have intended that the privilege of 
becoming free traders should not ex- ° 
tend to all women generally, but only 
to those who, through non-support, due 
to the fault of the husband, desertion, 
or separation, are under the necessity 
of supporting themselves. 
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As to Receiving Earnings for Sole and 
Separate Use.—The earnings of a mar- 
ried woman-are made her separate 
property by statute in practically all of 
the states, except the community 
property states. Traces of the com- 
mon law still survive, however. The 
Maine statute, has been construed as 
being permissive, “not declaratory”; 
and unless the facts are brought within 
the statute authorizing the wife to 
claim wages earned by her outside the 
household, the common law rule as to 
their disposition will apply. Appeal 
of Garland, 126 Me. 84, 136 Atl. 459. 
The common law rule applies in Geor- 
gia also, unless the husband has by an 
agreement, either express or implied, 
signified his consent that earnings of 
the wife shall be her separate property, 
148 Ga. 25, 95 S. E. 673. When the 
husband does so consent as to the dis- 
position of her earnings, then the wife is 
entitled tothem. Central Ga. Railway 
Co. v. Cheney, 20 Ga. App. 393, 95 S. E. 
42. Under the Texas statute, making 
the wife’s earnings during coverture, 
community property, it has been held 
that the separation of the parties does 
not entitle her to her earnings, where the 
husband continues to manage the com- 
munity property. Michael v. Rabe,— 
Texas Civ. App.—, 109 S. W. 939. 

In connection with the foregoing 
discussion, it is to be noted that the 
restrictions affecting the rights of mar- 
ried women to work are not alone a 


N question of the wording of the statutes, 


. ut also of the construction placed 
upc them by the courts. Thus, in 12 
Idaho 202, 85 Pac. 497, it was said: 

Jt should be borne in mind that all our 
legislation with reference to contracts, 
powers and liabilities of married women 
must be viewed and construed as grants 
instead of restrictions of power and author- 
ity to contract. 


Differing from this, is the opinion of 
Justice Rosenberry, who says: 


From an early date this court has held 
that statutes conferring upon married 
women the rights which they possessed be- 
fore their marriage was not so much the 
creation of a power which a married woman 
never possessed, as a restoration of power 
which she had as a femme sole and which 
she lost by her marriage. . . . Such statutes 
are to be liberally construed. 


Watt v. Pierce —Wis.—, 209 N. W. 
475. Upon this idea of strict or liberal 
construction of the law, depends much 
in the way of increasing or reducing 
the discriminations against married 
women. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RULINGS AFFECTING 
THE Ricart or MARRIED WOMEN 
TO WORK 


By-laws Imposed by School Boards. 
—Besides legal restrictions there are 
administrative rulings which affect to a 
greater or less extent the right of mar- 
ried women to secure and retain em- 
ployment beyond their domestic duties. 
Those which have the most far-reach- 
ing effects are by-laws imposed by 
school boards. The status of married 
women in the school systems has been 
widely agitated and widely discussed. 
Here, for a longer time and in greater 
numbers, married women have been 
confronted with this question of their 
eligibility to hold positions. Since the 
regulations relative to the matter are, 
in large measure, left to the local school 
boards, it is difficult to secure adequate 
information as to the scope and extent 
of their prohibitory principles. A 
recent questionnaire sent out by the 
National Education Association to 
1,532 cities of over 2,500 population, 
brought replies showing that in 60.1 
per cent of the schools there is a dis- 
crimination made against married 
women, when new teachers are being 
employed. Where single women al- 
ready in the school systems marry, 
they must in 25.1 per cent of the cities 


resign immediately, and in 25.5 per 
cent, at the end of the school year. 
The fact that so large a percentage 
of these city school boards have rules 
whereby immediate resignation is de- 
manded of all women teachers who 
marry, is worthy of attention. When 
one considers that among the cities in 
the group are Boston, New Orleans, 
Kansas City, Grand Rapids, Dallas, 
Spokane, Providence, Seranton, and 
Birmingham, it is apparent that the 
practice is widespread. This is sub- 
stantiated by replies from 954 school 
superintendents throughout the coun- 


try, analyzed in the American Educa- . 


tional Digest of October, 1926, which 
indicate that 420 of the schools had 
rules against the employment of mar- 
ried women in the schools, and in 780 
preference was given to unmarried 
women in engaging new teachers. 

- Though state laws do not specify 
rules as to the employment of married 
women in the public schools, the state 
courts may be appealed to for redress 
in cases where injury has been done. 
In the New York courts it has been 
held that marriage per se is not cause 
for dismissal. People ex rel. Murphy v. 
- Maxwell, 177 N. Y; 494. This was a 
case where a teacher, employed for 
eleven years in the New York City 
schools, married with full knowledge of 
the school board ruling making dis- 
missal automatically follow marriage. 
Since the city charter listed “gross 
misconduct, insubordination, neglect 
of duty or general inefficiency” as the 
grounds for dismissal, the Court of 
Appeals, deeming marriage none of 
these, directed the teacher’s reinstate- 
ment. Courts in Oregon, West Vir- 
ginia, Indiana, and New Jersey have 
handed down opinions in accord with 
this view. Where, as in Appeal of 
Conger v. Superintendent, 8 State De- 
partment Reports 616 N. Y., the board 
ean prove that its discriminating by- 


law is not inconsistent with the city 
charter or the state law, the by-law will 
not be overruled, as in Murphy v. 
Mazwell, supra. Dismissal because of 
absence for child birth on the ground of 
neglect of duty has not been upheld. 
Matter of Appeal of Peixotio, 4 State 
Department Reports (official) 596. 
See also People ex rel. Peixotto, 212 
N. Y. 463. 

Though these cases, as precedents, 
have succeeded in breaking down some 
of the restrictions against married 


` women teachers, their application is 


limited. In more than forty of the 
states the validity of by-laws dis- 
criminating against married women 
has not been tested. Local rulings of 
this kind are unhampered in their 
scope and hundreds of married women 
are, by virtue of their provisions, pro- 
hibited from teaching. Even in the 
most liberal states married women 
teachers, unprotected by tenure of 
office acts, and those seeking employ- 
ment in new positions find themselves 
denied equal competitive rights. ? 

` Rulings of Private Business.—Rul- 
ings imposed by private individuals 
or business concerns discriminating 
against married women are numerous. 
An illustration of this type is the agree- 
ment between the management and 
employees of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, dated June, 1925. By virtue 
of this regulation married women, em- 
ployed as clerks, whose husbands were 
working, were not to be retained after 
January 1, 1926. Women employees 
who married subsequent to that date 
were to resign at once. Extenuating 


2 For a further discussion of this question see 
National Education Association Research Bulle- 
tin, Vol. 6, No. 4, Practices Affecting Teacher Per- 
sonnel, pp. 218-222, and the citations listed. A 
recent study of 125 cities and towns in New York, 
by Dr. W. S. Elsbree, Teachers College, gives 
information as to the social loss involved in the 
annual exodus of experienced teachers due to 
marriage. 
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circumstances which warranted the 


retention of married women employees 
were passed upon by representatives of 


the employezs and the management. | 


This understanding has since been 
abrogated, and there is at the present 
time no rule in existence on the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad affecting married 
women. 

The Clerk s Association of the Long 
Island Railroad came forward in the 
fall of 1928 with a request that the 
management of their railroad amend 
the regulations governing employment 
by adding: “Married women will not 
be employed or retained in the service. 
The only exception being a married 
woman now or who may be employed 
whose husbaad is permanently disabled 
through sicxness or other causes.” 
Up to the time of writing this article no 
action has been taken by the railroad 
officials granting this request. 

Private business employers who 
deny married women the right to work 
in their companies or offices, though 
seldom governed in this matter by legal 
enactments, are actuated none the less 
effectively by tradition and custom. 
A conservative conscience prompts 
many an employer, assuring him that 
married women can. best raise the 
standards of the home by devoting 
their entire time to their husbands and 
children, and that he will be an acces- 
sory to the demoralization of family 
life if he aids wives and mothers in the 
pursuit of their careers or fuller family 
treasuries. The economic factor is a 
powerful deterrent, also, in preventing 
him from employing married women. 
He recognizes that husbands are still 
legally liable for the support of their 
wives, and trerefore concludes that the 
wives do not “‘need” to work, except 
under extraordinary conditions. The 
presence of an over supply of applicants 
for his posit:ons, the.fact that many of 
these persoas are totally dependent 


upon their earnings for their support 
and that of others as well cause him to 
deprecate the claims of the married 
woman applicant. The gainfully em- 
ployed married woman continues to be 
regarded by no small group af persons 
asan “enemy” ofsociety. The double 
wage-earning couple are felt to be anew 
Peter and his wife out robbing Paul, as 
H. Kennedy expresses it in his article 
in Century Magazine of August, 1928. 
Since this aspect of the situation is dis- 
cussed in other chapters in this volume, 
further consideration will not be given 
to it here. 


INCREASING EMPLOYMENT OF 
MARRIED WOMEN 


Despite the continuing restrictions 
against the.employment of married 
women, an increasing number of them 
are so engaged. According to 1920 
census figures, 1,920,281 or 23.1 per 
cent of the wage earning women in the 
United States were married. In 1890 
only 13.9 per cent of the women wage 
earners were married, while the per- 
centages for 1900 and 1910 are 15.4 
and 24.7 respectively. Upcn exami- 
nation of the census records it 
becomes apparent not only that the 
employment of married women js in- 
creasing at a much greater rate than is 
the employment of all women, but also 
that in certain fields of activity there is 
a much greater growth than in others. 
Between 1910 and 1920 the increase of 
married women in listed occupations 
as compared with the increase of all 
women as shown in table on page 264. 

While there remain restrictions han- 
dicapping married women and limiting 
their right to work outside of the home, 
the progress which has been made 
toward their complete emancipation 
should not be lost sight of. Justice 
Powell stated it thus: “A married 
woman, who to trace her ascent in the 
social scale according to a noted French 


Per CENT or INCREASE AND DECREASE 


1910-1920 
Married i 
Womén E omen 
. Wage E rage 
Earners eee 
Per Cent Per Gent 
Agriculture, forestry 
and animal hus- 
bandry.......... — 46. — 36 
Extraction of min- 
eralg.........0005 +244 -+106 
Manufacturing and 
mechanical indus- i 
tries. ............ + 41 + 7 
Transportation ..... +208 -+100 
Trade............- -+ 88 + 21 
Public service ...... + 72 -+ 60 
Professional service. . + 62 -+ 38 
Domestic and per- 
sonal service...... — 8 — 12 
Clerical occupations .| +293 +141 


anthropologist of the last generation, 
was ‘first a beast of burden, then a 
domestic animal, then a slave, then a 
servant and then a minor,’ is now, 
according to our law, a free trader 


.« Columbus Third National Bank 
v. Poe, 5 G. A. 113, 116, 62 S. E. 826. 
The present-day view of public policy 
has shifted to the point where marriage 
is no longer considered a decisive factor 
in a women’s status as a wage earner. 
The pressure brought to bear by single 
women and some married men, against 
their married sister co-laborer and 
competitor seems to be having small 
success in stemming the tide of married 
women workers. ‘Of course, the more 
married women who combine home 
making with their professional careers 
after marriage, the more strength will 
be amassed against the surviving 
remnants of common law restrictions 
and custom which limit the rights of 
married women in the field of employ- 
ment. Codrdinate with these lessening 
discriminations will come, as has been 
true in the past, increasing responsibil- 
ities, less privileges from coverture. 
For this struggle for “rights” carries 
married women in the direction of re- 
tention of individuality—in a legal, 
social and economic sense. 
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At the Crossroads in the Legal Protection of 
Women in Industry 


By ELIZABETH FAULKNER BAKER, Pu.D. 
Assistant Professor of Economics, Barnard College, Columb:a University 


HY are there special laws for 

women in industry and to what 
extent have they accomplished their 
aim? These have been seething ques- 
tions since the World War—a far cry 
from those days at the turn of the cen- 
tury when pitying friends of over- 
worked women pleaded with legislatures 
to pass bills for their relief. Year after 
year as women poured into store and 
factory these pleadings were heard. 
Laws were enacted in one state after 
another reducing inhumanly long hours 
in the working day, limiting or for- 
bidding night work or all employment 
in mines, saloons, and certain other 
specific occupations, demanding seats 
and decent dressing rooms, and, in a 
number of states, minimum wages. 
Public sentiment was aroused in favor 
of these laws and they largely stood the 
tests of the courts. 

Any who wish to know vividly and at 
length the basis for this crop of laws 
can do no better than to pore over the 
Federal report in the nineteen volumes 
on The Condition of Woman and Child 
Wage Earners in the Untied States, pub- 
lished in 1915, and summarized in 
Bulletin No. 175 of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. This and, 
in England, Hutchins’ and Harrison’s 
History of Factory Legislation and those 
delightfully written volumes of. the 
Hammonds’, The Town Labourer, The 
Village Labourer, and The Rise of 
Modern Industry. 

In works such as these one learns 
of the suffering among workers which 
the introduction of power machinery 
wrought. All workers were victims 
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but protection was urged for women 
much morethanformen. Thereasons 
for this sex discrimination are well 
known by now, at least those which lie 
onthe surface. The phrases “physical 
inferiority ” of women, their “potential 
motherhood”’ and the “welfare of the 
race” suggest them. It was these con- 
cepts which threw into relief the ugly 
facts of employment that prompted 
special legal protection for wcmen. 

Important facts are that employed 
women are young——over 41 per cent of 
them in: 1920 being less than twenty- 
five years of age, and about one-half of 
these under twenty. One-fifth of all 
employed females are married, and 
many are mothers of little children. 
Morbidity studies show that women 
suffer some 50 per cent more sickness 
thanmen. These conditions have kept 
women’s union membership smaller 
than that of men and their bargaining 
power weaker, so that they tend to be 
more particularly prey of unscrupulous 
employers. This is destructive to 
women’s health and to the health of 
their children. 


THe Basis ror THE OPPOSITION TO 
SPECIAL LEGISLATION FOR 
Women WORKERS 


The desirability of these laws for the 
special protection of women was rarely 
questioned in the earlier part of this 
century. In fact, the custom of hav- 
ing them was established then. The 
great remaining task appeared to be 
their extension and perfection. 

However, after full suffrage was won 
for women and through women’s re- 


vealing work experiences during the 
war, opposition to these laws arose. 
The objection has been not to the 
theory of protection for workers, but to 
its exclusive application to women. 
The protestants explain that these laws 
do not always protect—that they too 
often shackle instead. They urge that 
women have small chance before their 
profit seeking employers to secure de- 
sirable occupation when there are 
restrictions placed upon what they can 
offer, while men can give their services 
on their own terms. Other things be- 
ing equal, they say, men will always be 
preferred if these laws prevail, leaving 
women to earn a scanty living out of 
the left-over jobs—a part of the luck- 
less mass of underpaid, unskilled and 
unorganized workers who toil long and 
hope little. 

If society is to be protected against 
the raids of power-driven machinery, 
the critics of discriminatory legislative 
protecticn say, all of the human vic- 
tims must be guarded—the men as 
well as the women, the fathers as well 
as the mothers. All of those who can- 
not protect themselves whoever they 
may be must be guarded. In this way 
only car weaker bargainers, men or 
women, have an equal opportunity 
before employers. 

Closer inquiry into the sources of this 
protest reveals the fact that women in 
the wage-earning classes are most often 
pressed mto industry by the economic 
defeat of their husbands and fathers, 
by their illness or death from exposure 
and overwork, or their inability to bar- 
gain for a living wage. Studies of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau, for exam- 
ple, show high correlations between the 
low earnings of fathers and infant 
mortality—the number of infant deaths 


1 For a large part of this presentation of the 
controversy the author has drawn upon an article 
by herself published in the Survey for February 
15, 1926. 


falls sharply as fathers’ earnings in-. 
crease. Furthermore, while we hear 
much of the strength and pugnacity of 
trade unions, wage earners in this coun- 
try are at the very most only 25 per 
cent organized. That is one in every 
four. Thus there are many more men 
than women who are unable to demand 
human and economic justice before 
their employers. 

This fact is recognized in the mini- 
mum wage laws of England and all 
European countries in that they apply 
both to men and to women. These 
laws are designed to protect the low 
paid wage-earners, their sex being con- 
sidered beside the main point. 

In the matter of health, while women 
have more illnesses than men, the phys- 
ical disabilities of working men are 
enormous. ‘Tuberculosis, because it is 
peculiarly a disease of industry, may 
almost be considered a man’s disease: 
Although young women between 15 
and 19 years of age are from three- 
tenths per cent to 60 per cent more 
tubercular than young men, males from 
twenty years of age to the end of their 
lives are all the way from twenty to 300 
per cent more tubercular than females. 
During the twenty-five years from 
forty-five to seventy three times as 
many men have tuberculosis as women. 

Men victimized by industry in this 
way are a menace to their families and 
associates, economically, physiologi- 
cally, socially. The evils of their posi- 
tion should be attacked directly. To 
work for protection of the women and 
children who are affected by the ill 
health of men seems to be giving dis- 
proportionate attention to the symp- 
tom, to the neglect of striking at the 
source of the trouble. 

It appears to be true also that while 
employment in lead-poisoning occupa- - 
tions is much more harmful to mothers 
and their offspring, than to men, there 
is sharp danger for the children of 
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fathers who are so employed, and 
inguinal hernia is the greatest single 
frailty of the American male worker. 

These facts have commanded atten- 
tion from those interested in industrial 
workers; they have made at least more 
understandable the contention that the 
welfare of society cannot be promoted 
by laws for the protection of women 
alone. 

This view has been accepted by 
many of the special protectionists who 
have urged, nevertheless, that, since 
women need protection more than do 
men and since it is easier to get laws for 
women, these laws should be enacted as 
a step in the direction of legally pro- 
tecting all workers who need it. 


Somn WORKERS ADVERSELY AFFECTED 
By LABOR Laws 


For the sake of perspective, let 
us review specifically reasons why 
some women oppose this theory as un- 
- fair to them—as inducing laws which 
have cost them their jobs. These com- 
plainants are not the millions who form 
the rank and file of women in industry. 
They are some of the minorities who, 
through superior skill or opportunity, 
have found their way to places seldom 
filled by women, and who therefore 
find sex-discriminatory laws endan- 
gering their economic security. 


Women Printers 


The women printers in New York 
state offer an example which has come 
to be known as a “cause célébre.” 

Since newspaper offices fall into the 
category of factories under the law, the 
maximum fifty-four hour week for 
women in factories passed in 1913 and 
the prohibition against night work ap- 
plied to women printers. The most 
conspicuous effect of this application 
of the law was its repeal in 1921, 
resulting from the persistent contention 
of the women it affected that it was 


pushing them cown. They pleaded 
that they were losing their places on the 
seniority lists, and that the caances for 
day work are only one in ten as com- 
pared with those for the nigh: (because 
of the preponderence of morn:ng papers 
that are printed at night). Exploita- 
tion of night workers is impossible, 
they urged, for by union egreement 
shifts are shorter and wages higher for 
the night than for the day Also it 
was agreed that life may easily have 
more attractions when one can work in 
the cool of the evening and b2 off duty 
for rest and recreation during the day. 

In November, 1921, after these 
women had won their case against the 
law, and again in 1926, the New York 
Bureau of Women in Industry in- 
vestigated the printing trades to ascer- 
tain the effects of the greate> freedom 
upon women printers. Considerable 
prejudice against women on the part of 
union men and foremen was discovered, 
so that women were not keing em- 
ployed in large numbers. In 1921 no 
changes in their employment had been 
made among the sixty-eight women in 
up-state newspaper offices, but in 1926 
the number employed had increased 43 
per cent, to ninety-seven in all, and 
eleven were working at night. The 
change in New York City was much 
more immediate. Six months after the 
withdrawal of the law and in the face 


‘of union prejudice, one-half of the 


thirty-five women proofreadzrs, lino- 
typists and hand compositors had 
changed the nature of their employ- 
ment. In 1926 this number had in- 
creased 50 per cent, to fifty-three in 
all, and twenty-seven instead of seven- 
teen were working at night. 


Women on Street Railways 


The case of women street car con- 
ductors is scarcely less known than 
that of the printers. In Naw York 
state in 1919 the factory law egain had 


been applied without regard to the 
pecu_iarities of the industry, and the 
astorishing findings were that of 
the rearly three thousand women em- 
ployed, the work of but seventeen was 
such as could be continued under the 
new law. In other words, 83 per cent 
of tke women had to be entirely pro- 
hibited from work or be shifted. An 
analvsis showed that only 4 per cent of 
these women could be shifted to bring 
them. within the law. 

The seniority system, by which those 
longest in the service had their choice 
of runs, made it impossible for women 
to qualify if they could not serve their 
time on the less desirable night runs. 
(The fact that labor turnover on transit 
lines is high means, however, that new- 
comers move up into the senior groups 
with relative promptness.) Also the 
requirement that women must do their 
work during consecutive hours made 
their continued employment impossible 
because of the two peaks of heavy 
travel in the New York City day. 

Thus were hundreds of women in 
transportation service thrown out 
when the law was enacted; although it 
must be remembered that the law in 
this instance merely hastened a shift 
which was certain to take place upon 
the -eturn of the men from the war. 
The women had enjoyed their trans- 
portation experience, the fresh air 
work had increased health and happi- 
ness according to authoritative report, 
and their hours of labor were no longer 
than those worked by women for years. 
Furthermore a small number of these 
women had permanent positions which, 
as with the printers, the law alone 
forced them to leave. 


Other Groups 


Some of the other small groups of 
women who were hurt by special fac- 
tory laws were those employed at 
polishing and grinding processes and in 


the foundries at core making. The 
dusts, fumes and gases often present in 
these occupations were injurious and 
the mistake was made in some states of 
eliminating the women instead of the 
bad air. Now that machines are 
equipped with exhaust systems, and 
factories can be ventilated to carry off 
these dangerous dusts and gases, it is 
clear that women were forced to pay the 
needless price of exclusion from oc- 
cupations that were profitable. 

And so there has brewed a conflict 
between those who have sought protec- 
tion for the masses of women, with the 
theory that in the end all workers 
would be benefited, and the minorities 
who have suffered therefrom. The 
case of these minorities has been ex- 
panded and championed in recent 
years by the National Woman’s Party 
in a broader political program for the 
equal rights of men and women 
“throughout the United States and in 
every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 
Aside from this political combat, a 
solid contention is that these minorities 
are important to the progress of women 
in blazing new trails in industry, and 
that their gains should in some way 
be encouraged instead of ignored. 
Whether such encouragement should 
bring a shift in the theory of protective 
legislation is a question which has per- 
sisted but which has remained un- 
answerable because of the paucity of 
ascertained facts as a basis for appraisal. 
But now we have new material which 
makes an answer more nearly possible 
than ever before. 


Tae Rerort or tar Women’s BUREAU 
ON THE EFFECT OF SPECIAL 
LEGISLATION 


An important out-post has just been 
planted in this controversy, and to- 
ward the further adjustment of women 
to industry. This appears in the form 
of a 500 page report by the Women’s 
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Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor on “The Effects of 
Labor Legislation on the Employment 
Opportunities of Women.”? Here is 
the first inclusive attempt to discover 
first hand the effects of these laws—to 
see to what extent during this quarter 
century they have been hitting the 
mark or falling short of it. It is 
a masterly effort to drive into the 
heart of the question and to fetch 
out the truth whatever it maybe. The 
resulting story deserves to be read by 
all who are genuinely interested in 
women’s economic problem. It is a 
mass of orderly material assembled by 
a new and skilful method which estab- 
lishes a pattern for further analysis and 
greater refinement of points. 

In taking a fresh and constructive 
view of this question of special legisla- 
tion important to women in industry, 
this new contribution of the Women’s 
Bureau lies in the foreground. 

The inquiry was both extensive and 
intensive so that both general and 
specific questions could be met. For 
the wider analysis five manufacturing 
industries in nine states were included. 
The boot and shoe, clothing, hosiery 
and paper box industries were chosen 
as old and representative centers of 
women’s employment, with women 
predominating in numbers over men 
except in boots and shoes where they 
were nearly equal. The fifth, elec- 
trical products including apparatus 
and supplies, was chosen as a newer and 
rapidly expanding industry in which 
already one-third of the employees are 
women. 

The states included in this five-in- 
dustries survey were also chosen to 
give a representative picture. South- 
ern states were omitted because of 
their industrial backwardness. Com- 
parisons of findings between northern 
and southern states would be specious. 

2 Bulletin No. 65, 1928. 


Scattered from east to west the nine 
states included (New York, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Is- 
land, Ilinois, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin 
and. California) may all be considered 
industrial; some have many laws 
regulating women’s work while others 
have few. Not all states embraced all 
the industries studied but the scope of 
the inquiry seems sufficient including as 
it does 1,661 plants involving a half 
million men and some 165,000 women.’ 

In addition to this effort to see work- 
ing women en masse and to try to face 
squarely the charge that laws, for their 
protection, have hurt certain particular 
groups of women, the bureau stud- 
ied directly these groups to weigh 
the validity of this charge. Specific 
knowledge on the status of women in 


newspaper offices was sought, of wait- 


resses in restaurants, of women in 
mercantile establishments and metal 
trades, as elevator operators, street car 
conductors and ticket agents, as phar- 
macists. The incidence of prohibitive 
occupations was studied too. 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT OF THE 
WomeEN’s BurrAu-—EFFECT OF THE 
Limitation oF Hours or WORK 


To summarize adequately in this 
paper a report of these proportions is 
impossible. More important for this 
discussion perhaps is the essence of the 
report. In the light of ascertamed 
knowledge what showing does special 
legislation make? “Has the require- 
ment of these standards for women so 
restricted their employment that their 
opportunities are limited and they are 
placed at a disadvantage in competing 


3 Since minimum wage laws for women have 
been blighted by the courts in this country, and 
because of the difficulty of tracing what effects 
they have had, these statutes were not considered 
in this investigation. A careful and enlightening 
discussion of them has been presented by the 
Women’s Bureau in a separate volume, Bulletin 
No. 61. 
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this worried question settled at last to 


the satisfaction of all? 


What are the 


lights and shadows in the findings, and 
where do they fall? 


To aid in answering these queries 


summaries of the report are now cited. 
The conclusions of the study of the five 
industries must be quoted almost in full 
(pages 45—46): 


Manufacturing 


t 


As regards the application of hour 
laws to the women in five important 
woman-employing industries, this 
investigation has shown that such 
legal limitations of women’s hours 
of work have not brought about 
any degree of substitution of men for 
women. Two minor isolated cases 
in hosiery plants, where men had 
been substituted for women because 
the women could not work more than 
nine hours a day, were the sum total 
of bona fide instances found of de- 
creased employment for women re- 
sulting from the enforcement of 
hour legislation in these five in- 
dustries. From the many interviews 
held with employers it was apparent 
that they engaged women for certain 
work because they wanted women for 
that work, and the legal limitation of 
women’s hours did not prevent their 
doing so. Nor was it the legal 
limitation of hours that kept women 
from being promoted to supervisory 
positions. Very few women super- 
visors were found in the States where 
legislation restricted their hours, 
but there were equally few in the 
States where legislative standards 
were so liberal as to be practically 
nonexistent. 

In another group of manufactur- 
ing establishments—those employing 
men longer hours than were permit- 
ted for women—a slightly different 
situation had resulted from the 
legislation limiting women’s hours of 
work. Here, also, there was no 
evidence of any decrease in women’s 
employment because they could not 


comparatively small number of cases 
there might be additional jobs open 
to women if they could work longer 
hours. These jobs, however, bore 
no evidence of especially valuable 
occupational opportunity. 

Without the limitations of the 
hour laws some women undoubtedly 
would be employed much longer 
hours, but in most of the establish- 
ments operating longer hours for 
men than were legally permitted for 
women the women’s work was so 
adjusted that it could be performed 
during a shorter period, and there 
was no need of their extended em- 
ployment. In some cases it was 
customary to put men on women’s 
work for the overtime hours neces- 
sary. ‘This did not involve a re- 
placement of women but was merely 
an adjustment to prevent their work- 
ing longer hours. Most significant 
of all is the fact that more than half 
the employers who required of men 
longer hours .than were legal for 
women stated that they would not 
employ women for such hours even 
did the law permit it. 

On the whole, legislative hour 
restrictions of women’s work play a 
very minor part in influencing their 
position and opportunities in manu- 
facturing industries. Employers have 
very generally accepted the fact that 
long hours do not make for efficient 
production. Competition between 
firms often leads to decreased hours 
so that a better type of labor may 
be attracted, and cases even were 
reported of a reduction in hours to 
lessen the competition for labor re- 
sulting from a legal standard of 
short hours for women in a neighbor- 
ing state. 

It is not unusual for manufacturing 
establishments to reduce hours, and 
such reductions, from whatever cause, 
commonly are not looked upon as 
handicaps to employees. In States 
with 48- or 50-hour laws for women 
these laws have been the main fac- 
tors in causing reductions of hours 
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in woman-employing industries; but 
they were not by any means the only 
factors, and many reductions in 
hours have occurred as part of the 
normal development of industrial 
standards without producing any 
serious upheaval in employment 
policies. 

Not only have there been practi- 
cally no instances of actual decreases 
in women’s employment as a result 
of hour legislation, but the general 
status of their opportunity seems 
not to have heen limited by this type 
of law. Women were employed as 
extensively in California as in Indi- 
ana, in Massachusetts as in New 
York. In fact, because in certain 
States women can not work over- 
time, the result in some cases has 
been not a restriction of their em- 
ployment but increased opportunity 
for them. This is due to the fact 
that, in States where women’s hours 
-are so limited that they can not work 
overtime, it is not unusual for es- 
tablishments to employ additional 
women when there is extra work or 
else to carry a larger force of women 
the year around in order to be pre- 
pared for the rush seasons. In 
States where there is little or no legal 
regulation of women’s hours the 
establishment may, instead of em- 
ploying extra women for these rush 
periods, keep the women already on 
the rolls for very much longer hours. 
One of the most important effects 
of hour legislation on womens op- 
portunities is, therefore, to increase 
the number of jobs available for 
them. 

Further illustration of the fact 
that hour laws have not limited 
women’s opportunities in industry 
was given by the actual experiences 
of working women who had been 
employed at the time when some 
hour legislation went into effect. 
Not one woman had found that such 
legislation had handicapped her or 
limited her opportunity in industry. 
As a result of the laws, hours had 
been decreased for the majority of 


women, but this was the only result 
experienced generally enough to 
be significant. ` 


Moreover the laws for women in 
many cases were discovered to have 
improved the working conditions of men 
as well, “Of the forty-two establish- 
ments that reported reduction of hours 
because of the women’s hour law, these 
reductions included men’s hours in 34 
establishments.” 


SUMMARY OF THE RAPORT OF THE 
Women’s BUREAU——EFFECT or 
Nicut-Worx LEGISLATION 


On the effect of night work regula- 
tion the bureau found that: 


. . . On the whole, in most locali- 
‘ties and industries night work for 
either men or women is frowned 
upon and is decreasing. The ma- 
jority of employers in industry 
consider night work to be even more 
undesirable for women than for men 
and they would not employ women 
at night even if the law permitted. 
But in some establishments women 
would be employed at night if the 
law permitted, and in an even smaller 
number of cases increased numbers 
of women might be employed in the 
daytime if they could work at night. 
To this extent the night-work laws 
restrict women’s opportunity. 


The summarized review of the more 
specific inquiries also comes with 
point: 


Stores 


... The problems of adjusting 
women’s hours in stores to the re- 
quirements of the law are less nu- 
merous and difficult than those in 
industry chiefly because of the differ- 
ence in the overtime requirements of 
the two types of work. In stores 
overtime is only occasional, for 
certain definite periods tkat are well 
known in advance. At times it is 
possible to handle certain of the 


overtime requirements by rearrange- 
ment of schedules, letting off some 
employees for part of the day so that 
they may remain on duty later. 
For other emergencies it is possible 
to take on extra workers. A very 
considerable group of stores have so 
arranged their werk that they never 
need overtime, while others operate 
so well within the law that some 


overtime for the women employees ~ 


is legal. For taese reasons hour 


walters get high tips, that runs 
special suppers after the theatre, 
usually is not one that employs 
women for waiting at table. There 
is a very general feeling among 
managers of what might be called 
first-class restaurants that the pub- 
lic desires men for the type of serv- 
ice expected in such places. .. . 


Women were employed more gener- 


ally m the lunch or tea-room type of 


legislation has net been a factor in 
limiting women’s opportunity in the 
general run of stcre positions. 

In buying anc. supervisory posi- 
tions, also, the status of women 
generally is not influenced by such 
legislation, but in a very few cases 


establishment, where they give “a 
homelike touch to the service.” These 
places are rarely open after the 10 
o'clock night hour, when the law 
obliges women to stop work. Never- 
theless, 


it is possible that legislation has had 
a part ir closing to women certain 
of such positions. This occurred 
in a total of four of the fifty-four 
stores stcdied. Even in these cases, 
however, it was evident that legis- 
lation was not th only cause of this 
condition. 


Restaurants 


. . . Daily anc weekly hour limi- 
tations for wastresses have not 
placed them az a disadvantage 
in gettmz employment. The legal 
standard for waitresses in restaurants 
is very largely accepted by employ- 
ers for waiters also. 

With the night-work law the 
situation seems to be somewhat dif- 
ferent. In states where there is no 
night-work law waitresses are em- 
ployed at night, though the extent 
of such employment varies with lo- 
cality and type o2 restaurant. 

The actual value of the opportu- 
nity closed to waitresses by night- 
work laws is more open to question 
than is the fact that such laws shut 
women cut of a certain number of 
jobs. On the whole, women usu- 
ally are not employed in the type of 
restaurart where employment after 
10 o'clock at night would be espe- 
cially desirable. The restaurant that 
gives formal service, where the 


. . . Occasionally the more ex- 
pensive and exclusive restaurants 
employ waitresses, and in some of 
these women might be employed at 
night if it were not prohibited by 
law. The indications are, however, 
that such opportunities would not 
be very widespread and that the - 
restriction of the night-work law 
as it applies to waitresses in res- 
taurants is not the main factor that 
prevents their being employed in the 
places where “the tips are highest 
and the work is lightest.” 


Elevators 


. . . Daily and weekly hour lim- 
itations and night-work prohibitions 
have not handicapped women’s em- 
ployment as elevator operators. 
The average building superintendent 
does not want to employ women for 
this work at night, and only in rare 
cases, even where there is no legal 
standard, does he require of women 
operators daily or weekly hours 
longer than those usually permitted 
by law. 

Laws prohibiting the employment 
of women on freight elevators and 
requiring for women operators of 
passenger elevators one day of rest in 
every seven and the provision of 
seats in a very few cases played a 


ere 
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small part in limiting women’s 
employment. 

On the whole, however, in this 
work there are well-defined lines be- 
tween the types of service required of 
men and of women operators and 
between the types of service at 
which the two sexes excel. It is this 
fact that determines opportunity for 
women elevator operators, and not 
the legislative regulations applying 
to their work. 


Street Cars and Newspaper Offices 


Women street car employees and 
women printers were found to have felt 
the law restricting hours in about the 
way which has been outlined above 
from earlier investigations. “Many 
other influences,” including prejudice 
on the grounds of unsuitability of the 
work, were playing upon women’s dis- 
placement on street cars and subways, 
but a few women were dislodged 
directly by the law. 

For printers, laws limiting the num- 
ber of daily and weekly hours that 
women may work have had little 
effect, because their usual hours are 
shorter than, or at least as short as, 
those stipulated by the law. On the 
other hand, for some women in the 
printing trades night-work prohibition 
has proved to be a handicap. 


Pharmacies 

_ Employment in pharmacy is one 
of the few semiprofessional occupa- 
tions to which hour and night-work 
laws for women have been applied. 
‘In this case the result has been some 
handicap to women’s employment. 
Though the evidence collected was 
neither extensive nor very definite, it 
indicated that legislation has been 
one factor in limiting employment 
opportunities for a few women 
pharmacists. It is important to 
recognize, however, that as far as 
concerns the actual position of women 
pharmacists the removal of such 
legislation would have very little 


te 


effect. At present, public opinion 
does not place women on a par with a 
man pharmacist. Neither the em- 
ployer nor the public feels the same 

-= confidence in the woman as in the 
man. Furthermore, there are cer- 
tain drawbacks to the employment 
of women in pharmacy that will 
serve as a more or less permanent 
handicap. ‘These drawbacks relate 
to the physical requirements of the 
work, such as handling heavy carboys 
and packages of drugs. . . . 


PROHIBITORY LEGISLATION AND WORK- 
ING OPPORTUNITIES OF WoMEN - 


Prohibitory legislation for women 
receives adverse judgment by the 
Women’s Bureau: 


The occupations prohibited for 
women by the laws of one or more 
states are limited in number. Many 
of these laws are insignificant in their 
possible effect on women, but certain 
of them deserve very careful con- 
sideration. The prohibited occupa- 
tions studied in:the course of this 
investigation are grinding, polishing, 
and buffing, acetylene and electric 
welding, taxicab driving, and gas and 
electric meter reading. , 


Grinding, Polishing and Buffing 

The prohibition of grinding, pol- 
ishing, and bufling occurs in Ohio 
and New York. In other states 
women are successfully employed on 
these operations, the employers are 
satisfied with their work, and the 
women are enthusiastic about both 
the job and the pay. ‘The laws pro- 
hibiting work on such operations 
originated as safety measures at a 
time when modern safeguards and 
improvements of machinery had not 
been installed. Under present con- 
ditions, however, the prohibition of 
such work—sometimes highly skilled 
but in many cases purely automatic 
and often done under excellent con- 


4In the case of New York, wet grinding may 
be done under certain conditions. 
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ditions—seems to be a restriction of 
wemen’s opportunity. Of course 
there are many types of these obera- 
ticns that are not suitable and prob- 
ably can not be made suitable for 
women. This is not sufficient justi- 
fication, however, for prohibiting all 
such eraployment for women. 


Electric and Acetylene Welding 
The same thing seems to be true 
of electric and acetylene welding. 
Though women acetylene welders 
are not employed in any great num- 
bers they occasionally are employed 
with very great success, while some 
processes of electric welding employ 
successfully ‘considerable numbers of 
-wamen on work that is practically 
automatic and involves almost no 
hazards. 


Taxicab Drwing 

Until recently, women in Ohio 
could not be employed as taxicab 
drivers and yet in New -York and 
California and Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania a few women are doing 
this work with perfect success and 
satisfaction. In fact, in Pennsyl- 
vania one company inaugurated a 
fleet of cabs driven by women chauf- 
feurs, and it was reported that the 
women were most satisfactory in 
every way. 


Gas and electric meter reading has 
employed few women (507 by the 1920 
Census) both because it is considezed a 
man’s job and because it is a heavy 
physical strain. After careful inquiry 
the bureau concludes (page 352) thai 
“undoubtedly no prohibitory law has 
kept many women from reading meters, 
but on the other hand, there seems to 
be no good reason why such a law 
shouid exist,” as it does in two states. 

Ballasted by scores of carefully pre- 
sented tables and pages of explanation 
and direct report these summaries oï 
the Federal Bureau’s findings leave 
no doubt that laws restricting the hours 
of labor of women have had Lroad 
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beneficial effects. They have reduced 
the hours of thousands of women, and 
also of thousands of men, because of ° 
the frequent interdependence of the 
occupations of men and women. In 
the five woman-employing industries 
not many cases were reported where 
women were actually displaced by laws 
for their protection. 

On the other hand, the revolt against 
these laws by some women in less 
wonted occupations, on the ground 
that they are harmful instead of pro- 
tective, appears now to have solid 
and authoritative foundation. _ 

Here is a vigorous advance in the 
economic progress of women in Ameri- 
can industry. A possible basis.for the 
abatement of the conflict which. has 


been holding them back. High recog- 


nition that special laws while valuable, 
are not a panacea in increasing their 


welfare; that errors of inclusiveness 


may be committed, as with our Ameri- 
can tariffs, Just as any power for good 
can become a power for evil in the 
hands of the ignorant or the designing. 
Thus wise flexibility in drafting regula- 
tions is imperative; blanket procedure 
is impossible where conditions are 
complex. 


THE [MPORTANCE OF THE MINORITIES 
AFFECTED BY SPECIAL LEGISLATION 


Have we then arrived in this year 
1929 at a position of unanimity among 
women as to the if, the when and the 
where special laws should be enacted? 
We can only venture an answer for 
time to test. And to do this we turn 
again to our latest and fullest source 
of knowledge—the report of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau. 

At this point lie the shadows in 
this document, in the eyes of some 
of its readers. Shadows cast over the 
handfuls of women lost in the masses, 
who suffer impairment of opportunities. 
from these special laws. These women 
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are largely overlooked by the Women’s 
Bureau and by “protectionists” be- 
cause of their numerical unimportance. 
But others see their tottering status 
. as holding back the advance of women 
behind them, thus giving their lot an 
importance more or less crucial. One 
needs to go beneath the surface for an 
- appraisal of this point of view. It is 
probably rather more philosophical 
than realistic. It seems to deal with 
woman rather more than with women. 
It is a question of relativities. 

Let us be as concrete as is possible 
in the examination of the nature of 


these handfuls of women. Some sam- ` 


pling was done in Massachusetts in the 
course of the investigation of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau, and there among woman- 
employing factories an estimated 500 
more women would have been em- 
ployed had the law permitted them to 
work longer hours. Five hundred as 
compared with some 10,000 employed 
women-—about 5 per cent. Samples 
were also sought of new occupations 
which would have been open to women 
but for the forty-eight hourlaw. Some 
dozen occupations were discovered in 
which groups of from six to one hundred 
women would have been making their 
way as operators of mesh-making ma- 
chines, light lathes and drills, and rubber 
foot-wear cutting machines, in work 
on metal parts, comb-tending, wire- 
testing, textile machine tending, weav- 
ing and cutting, knitting surgical 
appliances and corsets. The displace- 
ment ‘in these occupations was esti- 
mated at between three and four hun- 
dred women. In stores in New York, 
“a very few cases’? among women in 
supervisory positions were those of 
dislodgment by the law, as was true 
also of elevator operators. Perhaps 
some 10 per cent of New York’s night 
waiters in hotel restaurants would 
be women were they permitted to work 
at night. And among ninety-four 


women pharmacists who were inter- 
viewed sixteen had received a setback 
from the impact of the law. - 

The widespread existence of these 
minorities of women would seem there- 
fore to be certain, but we can only 
estimate their extent. Doubtless they 
amount to a few thousands among the 
approximate 3,000,000 women cov- 
ered by special laws. If 2 per cent of 
3,000,000 fell into this group, it would 
make some 60,000 women whose - 
occupational opportunities are cramped 
or cut off by laws which may be directly 
benefiting all the others. 

To be sure this seems a small number 
when one speaks in quantitative terms, 
although when measured by other 
values the emphasis appears to shift. 
It is defensible to think of- these 
openings, denied through the law, as 
little industrial frontiers for women 
which must be taken in the course of 
their advance to full economic en- 
franchisement. ‘That the few women 
who take these frontiers must make the 
way for the many tofollow. That this 
is one way to break prejudice down— 
the abiding enemy of women. 

Women’s experience in the metal 
trades offers a still more concrete 
example of what is meant. Their 
entrance into automobile factories has 
been spectacular, as has been the 
growth of that industry itself. From 
under 1,000 ten years before, women 
operators in 1920 numbered nearly 
13,000, an increase of some 1,400 per 
cent. They jumped from a ratio of 
one woman to fifteen men to one woman 
to eight men, the increase for men hav- 
ing been less than 500 per cent. It 
was ever-potent economic pressure that 
brought this about. The “labor vac- 
uum” which the war created and the 
heightened demand for metal products 
then being turned out in these factories 
brought women into machine shops 
handling castings and forgings of steel 
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and iron. They worked on lathes and 
milling machines and they welded. 
After the return of the men from the 
war, however, the number of women in 
automobile factories fell off. In Michi- 
gan, where their status was especially 
examined, the number of women de- 


creased by one-half between 1919 and , 


1927. But it had increased in auto- 
mobile-accessories-and-parts factories 
—from 615 to 2,111, or 250 per cent. 
Here, in 1927, women formed 45 per 
cent of the total working force. Only 
one of the plants examined had reduced 
the number of women, and this was a 
steering gears factory where werk is 
heavy. 

Thus, if Michigan is representative, 
it appears that women have suddenly 
become an integral part of the working 
forces in metal trades. And yet they 
are meeting a sea of obstacles in the 
effort to hold their ground. The 
Women’s Bureau reports (page 220) 
that 


In no other industry studied was there 
found such violent prejudice against wom- 
en’s employment because of the mere fact 
that they were women, 


And that 
Managerial policies still are affected by the 
attitude, at least partly traditional, that 


only the light and simple jobs m a metal 
factory are suitable for women. 


The president of one large automobile 


plant “believes that women should ` 


remain at home and leave the industrial 
jobs for men.” ‘This was the reason 
for his replacing women by men when 
he could do so, and his view was shared 
by others among his associates. An- 
other view caught from its author was 
that “the employment of women m a 
metal shop is bad for the moral tone 
of the place generally and tends to 
interfere with efficient production.” 
One plant never employed married 
women without investigating their 
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need for work “because the president 
of the firm had definite convictions on 
the home duties of a wife.” And “so 
strong were the opinions of employers 
against night employment of women 
that m one case women’s employment 
during the day was restricted because 
an employer did not approve of having 
them on the night shift.” 

These views were not universal in 
Michigan metal working plants. Di- 
verse opinions were found even within 
a single concern where “‘the head of the 
firm had one attitude toward the em- 
ployment of women, the works man- 
ager had another, and the employment 
manager might have still another.” 
Nevertheless, “the general attitude 
on the part of the managers” was dis- 
covered to be “that the only reason for 
employing women at the present time 
was the lower labor cost. If a woman 
had to be paid the same as a man, a 
man usually would be preferred.” 
This was revealing in the light of 
Michigan’s statute requiring equal 
pay for equal work for men and women. 

We know too little of what wages 
women receive for their work in the 
Michigan metal trades; as for the 
fifty-four hour law it appears that it 
has given them a shorter day than they 
would otherwise have had. But here 
again have some women forfeited 
possible opportunities for advancement. 
For example, one manager said he 
would sometimes like to ask the women 
to work extra time but he could not do 
so because of the law; and furthermore 
his president was one of those who 
opposed both overtime and night- 
work for women. 

This tiny incident is worth notice 
in passing, for, like those mentioned 
above, it could be many times dupli- 
cated, and it suggests a more subtle 
influence of special laws upon women’s 
opportunities at their industrial fron- 
tiers. Weighing in the atmosphere of 
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prejudice against women’s being in the 
metal trades at all was the law which 
encouraged this prejudice. Picture 
an actual occasion on which this plant 
or some other finds itself in critical 
need of extra labor, with women and 
not men available. The employment 
manager would nine times out of ten 
run the risk of incurring his president’s 
disfavor by being prepared to show that 
production schedules were thereby met. 
The women taken on make more 
money, and perhaps one per cent of 
them drops into a permanent job better 
than they had before. In this case 
one per. cent might mean one or one 
hundred women, but this is the way 
hundreds in the aggregate, when they 

have been free to do so, have risen 
out of their low-paid industrial ruts. 

An Illinois paper box plant, in which 
one-half of the 150 employees were 
women, offers another instance of the 
more obscure, prejudicial effects of spe- 
cial laws upon women’s opportunities. 
The employer confessed “‘that because 
so many laws were being put through 
each year, interfering with the employ- 
ment of women, it was the policy of 
the plant to ‘squeeze in men’ wherever 
possible.” But when the investigator 
discovered that the daily schedule of 
the plant was well below the maximum 
ten-hour law for women, she put this 
employer out of mind as one who was 
charging at a shadow rather than a 
real offence. l 

The implications of this charge, 
however, were doubtless real. The 
. ten-hour law for women is a much 
worried fact in Illinois. While advo- 
cates of a shorter legal day have not 
yet won their cause, there is foundation 
for the fear on the part of employers 
that it will be won in almost any legis- 
lative session. This uncertainty be- 
comes a condition and the basis for 
forming a policy for excluding women. 
Here again, then, the practice of enact- 


ing laws covering women alone ap- 
pears to discourage their employment, 
and thereby fosters the prejudice 
against them. Whenever men have 
the greater “potential emergency 
value” they are likely to be preferred 
to women. There is of course no single 
element which limits this value in 
women, but without a doubt special 
legislation is one of them. Its inci- 
dence is felt more directly among the 
minorities who number into the tens of 
thousands. 


PROTECT THE MINORITIES at WOMEN’S 
INDUSTRIAL FRONTIERS 


And so while the basis for disagree- 
ment regarding special laws for women 
has now become narrowed, there 
persists one factor which is yet to be 
dissolved. To the protectionists these 
minorities of women who are hurt by 
legal protection have been unimpor- 
tant. Their loss of opportunities is 
but the usual sacrifice made for the 
optimum good. To the anti-protec- 
tionists, these minorities are at women’s 
industrial frontiers. They are so valu- 
able to the advance of the majorities 
that their need for greater freedom from 
the law must be met. 

Here, then, is a question of emphasis 
the crux of which may be largely a 
matter of time. Advocates of special 
legislation have been distressed by the 
oppression of working women and have 
striven to relieve it at almost any cost. 
They were concerned with immediate 
results, which they have largely at- 
tained. The opponents have risen 
to protest that this cost is too great 
for the future of women. They ask 
that present relief securable for women 
alone be forfeited in order to hasten a 
more permanent and solid emancipa- 
tion for women. 

Until now, these conflicting theories 
of procedure have seemed to present an 
impasse. But in the new light shed 
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-by the Women’s Bureau a horizon opens 
zhead. May it not be that instead of 
conflict these two viewpoints now sug- 
gest a sequence of action? For to 
dink present with past a greet chenge 
emerges. The conditions under which 
women work today, with hours “not 
excessive for the majority,” as com- 
pared with those a score of years past 
which were intolerable, are a basis for 
zgreeing that women’s sharp need for 
protection has abated. 

Moreover, in this country there is 
Little question that the days of wide- 
spread, degrading exploitation of labor 
are behind us. We live in an atmos- 
there of production and consumption 
the very nature of which breeds the 
shorter working day and a less meager 
standard of life. Workers have fought 
Zor these gains and are still fighting. 


Employers are gathering wider vision 


-n their dealings with employees, in 

sheir struggle for markets and for 
` owering unit costs of production. 
Real wages, as nearly as they have been 
measured, have risen some 20 per cent 
since the war, and the 1930 Census is 
=xpected to show well over half of the 
2actory employees working on a basic 
aigh+-hour day.’ 

Now if combined forces have lifted 
=ne level of working conditions of 
women to a place where women are no 
onger severely exploited, and to a 
_alane more favorable to all workers, 
nay it not be desirable to arrest further 
egislation for them and work with a 
wider purpose? May not the time now 
>æ ripe to seek relief by legislative 
action for all who still labor at a sub- 
«vel—men as well as women? There 
£ no apposition in theory to a move of 
-his nature, except by laggard employ- 
ars who always fight legal protection 


5 The reader should be warned against making 

-co optimistic a picture from this swift sketch of 

che status of workers today as copes with 
esterday. 
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of their employees, and some of the less 
enlightened trade unions. Moreover, 
we have sufficient precedent framed by 
our highest courts. 

_ Itis impossible to estimate the value 
which would acerue to the workers in 
this country if a program such as this 
were to be seriously drafted. The 
present trend toward a better work life 
for all wage earners would take a fresh 
start, and backward employers would 
be forced into line. The minorities 
of women who are now restricted by 
special laws would gradually be ab- 
sorbed into their respective groups with 
opportunities stréngthened for equality 
with men—at least so far as the 
Jaw is concerned. Labor law would 
discourage prejudice against women 
wherever it has fostered it before. 
Those who are striving for the future 
of woman would find common cause 
with those who have made gains for 
women workers of today. With forces 
united the progress of women, in the 
next twenty-five years, would hold 
promise greater than we dare x now to 
prophesy. 

Directly in line with this program 
appears a letter to the editor of the 
London Times published on February 
1, 1929, bearing the signatures of 
seventeen outstanding Englishwomen, 


of whom Margaret Bondfield, M.P. is’ 


one, who have long been concerned with 


the lot of women in industry. These 


women urge attention to the status of 


women in an amending Factory Bul 
which they think will result from the 
impending General Election. in the 
following words: 


. Our conclusion on a question 
of fundamental importance to the 
great army of industrial women and 
their families—women’s problems 
necessarily involve the welfare of 
children—is a simple one. In place 
of allowing unlimited working hours 
for women we should like to see e their 
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scientific limitation for both sexes; 
instead of lessening the safeguards 
for preserving the health of women, 
we desire the setting up of similar 
safeguards, where these are not al- 
ready established, for the health of 
men. Surely the constructive pol- 
icy, in this as in other departments of 
national life, is the right policy, for it 
is along constructive lines that true 
progress lies. 


A POSSIBLE PROGRAM FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


We appear, then, to have arrived at 
the crossroads in the legal protection 
of women in industry. Which way 
shall be our next turn? One.road is 
toward more and mofe laws for women; 
another leads to none—to the abroga- 
tion of laws which do not apply alike 
to men and women. Should the op- 
posing forces prove equally potent 
we seem doomed to stand still. 


But there is still another way. In 


the long pull women have had to free 
themselves from the hold of tradition, 
it is impossible to say how much they 
have been hindered by special labor 
laws—although we know they have 
been hindered. On the other hand, 
we have the best evidence that we shall 
have for a long time of good that these 


laws have done. Moreover, improved 
working conditions which they encour- 
age have also become a part of the new 
code of industrial leaders. l 

Is not our direction, then, clear? 
Let the present statutes for women re- 
main for the present at least, with 
some necessary exceptions for the 
victimized minorities. Drive hard for 
the extension of these laws to include 
men as well. Aim as rapidly as possi- 
ble to wipe out sex discrimination in 
the labor law by raising the status of 
all sub-level workers to the level of 
those better off. Present a program 
of legislation for men and women work- 
ers with solid economic foundation, 
one which is abreast of the time. Let 
this program be developed by an in- 
formed and industrious commission 
with the progress of women at heart. 
Those who think freely agree that our 
tariffs, in a world of interlocked na- 
tions, must have scientific adjustment 
away from vested interests and in line 
with present economic needs. Just so 
does this vexed question of the legal 
protection of women workers require 
scientific adjustment. If we sincerely 
desire to advance the position of 
women in industry, is not this the road 
to take? 


The Effects of Labor Tasting on Women’s Work 


By Mary N. WinsLtow 
Director of Special Studies, Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


HERE are two distinct types of 

legislation applying to women’s 
=mployment—laws that regulate and 
jaws that prohibit. The regulatory 
lzws are far more important than the 
prohibitory laws, both in number and 
im scope. There are also two distinct 
types of wage-earning women—those 
z> whom labor legislation applies and 
za0se to whom it does not apply. The 
second. group of women is about twice 
a3 large as the first. 

In discussing the effects of labor legis- 
_etion on women’s work, therefore, it is 
Aoportant to emphasize that not all 
ews are alike and that only a minority 
> wage-earning women are affected by 
salem. 

With these essential qualifications in 
vind, examination of the individual 
ews and the various types of occupa- 
sions to which they apply illustrates 
searly the need for careful differentia- 
ston as to effects. 

It can be accepted in the case of most 
adustrial legislation that the immedi- 
aze result of a law is the establishment 
x the stipulated standard or condition. 
+ven here, however, there are certain 
~eservations. Different methods of 
anforcement and policies of application 
xay make one law very much more 
-fective than another. Also, the con- 
d-tion existing before the enactment of 
-khe law is an important qualification 
a“ its effect. For instance, in a state 
here already the majority of estab- 
Sshments are running 48 hours a week, 
-Le enactment of a 48-hour law for 
pmen would not have so great an 
effect as in a state where only a few 
«stablishments equaled the law’s stand- 

=rd before its enactment. 
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There are also the more or less in- 
direct effects of legislation such as the 
improvement of community and social 
standards, and the stimulation or re- 
tardation of industry. 

Without going into the finer distinc- 
tions, however, it can be stated broadly 
that most laws play a large part in 
establishing the standards for which 
they were enacted, that the standards 
of community welfare are raised by 
these laws, and that industry is not 
retarded because practically every 
legislative standard has, before its 
adoption, been proved practicable in 
some industrial establishments. 


Errecr or Lasor Laws on WORKING 
OPPORTUNITY 


Another possible result of industrial 
legislation might be a limitation of 
working opportunity for those to 
whom such legislation applies. In 
other words, if certain standards are 
required legally for the employment of 
women, an employer might seek to 
evade this standard by dismissing his 
women employees and substituting 
men. 

An investigation recently made by 
the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor has shown 
that in general this is not the case. 
Study of the various occupational 
groups of women whose work is regu- 
lated by law has revealed that occa- 
sionally certain laws designed for the 
general run of manufacturing or mer- 
eantile occupations have been applied 
to other types of work. Even more 
occasionally, such application has re- 
sulted in a limitation of women’s 
opportunity. However, the lesson to 
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be drawn from this is not that legisla- 
tion is usually a handicap, but that 
legislation should be specific and 
should be carefully designed so as not 
to place restrictions which are incom- 
patible with the requirements of the 
regulated occupations. 


RESTRICTION OF WorxkinG HOURS IN 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 


The largest groups of women to 
whom labor legislation applies are 
those engaged in the manufacturing 
industries—those who are at work in 
factories making clothing, knitting 
stockings, stitching shoes, making pa- 
per boxes and radios and electric fans, 
and all the myriad other objects which 
are necessary to us at this stage of our 
civilization. These women in manu- 
facturing form a very distinct and 
very important group and it is 
primarily for their interests that 
much of our labor legislation has been 
_ enacted. 

There is no indication that for this 
large group of women legal restriction 
of working hours has limited oppor- 
tunity for employment. On the con- 
trary laws limiting hours of work have 
shortened hours, and have often led to 
the employment of larger numbers of 
women. In States where legal re- 
strictions prevent overtime work for 
women it is not unusual for establish- 
ments to employ additional women 
when there is extra work or else to 
carry a larger force of women the year 
around in order to be prepared for the 
rush seasons. 

One reason for the fact that hour 
restrictions of women’s work have not 
been a handicap to them is that em- 
ployers have very generally accepted 
the fact that long hours are inefficient. 
The modern manufacturer runs his 
establishment for short hours as a 
matter of business and efficiency and 
not just because the law requires it. 
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So the law is a real restraint only on the 
laggard employer. 

Further illustration of the fact that 
hour laws have not limited women’s 
opportunities in industry is found in 
the actual experiences of working 
women who have been employed at a 
time when some hour legislation has 
gone into effect. ‘These women do not 
report that such legislation handicaps 
them or limits their opportunities in 
industry. As a result of the laws, 
hours are decreased for the majority 
of women, but this is the only result 
experienced generally enough to be 
significant. 

Night Work Laws.—The effect of 
night work laws on the opportunities 
of women in manufacturing has been 
somewhat different from that of daily 
and weekly hour laws. This is natural, 
for the night-work laws definitely 
prohibit women’s employment during 
certain hours and it is inevitable that 
such a prohibition would limit employ- 
ment to some extent. But the extent 
is not so great as might be supposed, 
for the majority of employers in in- 
dustry consider night work to be even 
more undesirable for women than for 
men and they would not employ women 
at night even if the law permitted. 
In some establishments, however, 
women would be employed at night if 
the law permitted, and in an even 
smaller number of cases increased 
numbers of women might be employed 
in the daytime if they could work at 
night. To this extent the night-work 
laws restrict women’s opportunity. 


EFFECTS oF LABOR LEGISLATION ON 
Workine OPPORTUNITIES IN Mer- 
CANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS 


Women employed in stores form 
another group to whom much labor 
legislation applies and whose oppor- 
tunities have not been restricted by 
such legislation. Hour laws undoubt- 
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edly eliminate excessive hours for store 
employees on Saturdays, but the effect 
on general daily hours probably is not 
so marked as in industry, for in custom 
the prevailing store hours are compara- 
tively short. The problems of ad- 
justing women’s hours in stores to the 
requirements of the law are less im- 
portant than in industry, chiefly be- 
cause of the difference in the overtime 
requirements of the two types of work. 
A very considerable group of stores 
have so arranged their work that they 
never need overtime, while others 
operate under hours so well within the 
law that some overtime for the women 
employees is legal. For these reasons 
hour legislation has not been a factor in 
limiting women’s opportunity in the 
general run of store positions. In 
buymg and supervisory occupations 
also, the status of women generally is 
not influenced by such legislation, 
although in a very few cases legislation 
may play a part in closing to women 
certain of such positions. Even in 
these cases, however, legislation is not 
the only cause of discrimination. 


EFFECTS or REGULATION or Hours AND 
Nicer Worx on Women IN Occu- 
pations Orger THAN [INDUSTRIAL 


Outside of the larger groups of manu- 
facturing and mercantile occupations, 
the effects of labor legislation demand 
more detailed scrutiny. Different oc- 
cupations must be considered sepa- 
rately for they present too varied quali- 
fications to permit of the sampling 
method of investigation which is pos- 
sible for a more homogeneous group 
of activities. For instance, the em- 
ployment of women as waitresses in 
restaurants is one of the occupations 
which has been most prominently 
cited as an illustration of the effects of 
legislation, and as a field of work for 
women it certainly presents aspects 
which differ widely from employment 
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in manufacturing. Nevertheless. in 
spite of this difference the effect of hour 
legislation on waitresses is not different 
from the effect on women in manu- 
facturing. 

W atiresses—Daily and weekly hour 
limitations for waitresses have not 
placed them at a disadvantage in get- 
ting employment, largely because the 
legal standard for waitresses in restau- 
rants is very generally accepted by 
employers for waiters too and also 
because women are preferred for certain 
kinds of waiting. 

With the night-work law the situa- 
tion seems to be somewhat different. 
In States where there is no night-work 
law waitresses are employed at night, 
though the extent of such employment 
varies with locality and type of res- 
taurant. The restaurant that gives 
formal service, where the waiters get 
high tips, that runs special suppers 
after the theater, usually is not one 
that employs waitresses. There is a 
very general feeling among managers 
of what might be called first-class 
restaurants that the public desires men 
for the type of service expected in such 
places. In the less elaborate type of 
restaurant, where there is a combina- 
tion of counter and table service, 
waitresses are likely to form a con- 
siderable proportion of the persons 
employed. In such restaurants, how- 
ever, service during the night hours can 
hardly be considered especially desir- 
able. The restaurant where the larg- 
est group of women are employed, and 
where they are employed almost ex- 
clusively, is the lunch or tea room type 
of establishment. Women are espe- 
cially desired here because it is felt that 
they give a homelike touch to the serv- 
ice and that they are neater and 
daintier in their work and appearance. 
Such éstablishments rarely are open as 
late as 10 o'clock at night. The extent 
and importance of the restriction due to 
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prohibition of night work for waitresses 
is, therefore, somewhat doubtful. 

Elevator Operdtors—Among the other 
occupations which illustrate some 
of the most important factors that 
should be considered in estimating the 
effects of legislation is elevator operat- 
ing. This is an occupation of minor 
importance in. questions of opportunity 
and advancement of women, and yet 
it provides an interesting illustration of 
the effect of legislation on women’s 
employment in an occupation that only 
recently has been opened to them and 
in which they are in direct competition 
with men, Under such conditions it is 
especially significant to find that daily 
and weekly hour limitations and night- 
work prohibitions have not handi- 
capped women’s employment as ele- 
vator operators. The average building 
superintendent does not want to em- 
ploy women for this work at night, and 
only in rare cases, even where there is 
no legal standard, does he require of 
women operators daily or weekly hours 
longer than those usually permitted by 
law. 

Street-Car Operators.—The occupa- 
tions that perhaps have been most 
prominently cited as examples of the 
effects of legislation on women’s em- 
ployment are those of street-car con- 
ductor, guard, and ticket agent. In 
the various States several different 
types of legislative regulation have been 
applied to such work for women. These 
include the limitation of daily and 
weekly hours and the prohibition of 
work after 10 p. m. 

The effects of these laws is by no 
means clear. Itis certain that in some 
eases their enforcement has been fol- 
lowed by wholesale dismissal of women 
conductors and ticket agents. On the 
other hand, many other influences 
were acting to bring about the dis- 
missal of women street-car conductors, 
while women ticket agents still are 
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being successfully employed in other 
localities under conditions better than 
those required by the laws that appear 
to have been the cause of women’s 
dismissal. 

The entire situation with regard to 
the effects of legislation on women’s 
employment in transportation is so 
complicated and subject to so many 
exceptions that it can not be sum- 
marized briefly. Investigation of the 
many different phases of the subject 
has shown, however, that the part 
played by legislation in bringing about 
the dismissal of women street-car con- 
ductors and ticket agents has been by 
no means so important nor so far- 
reaching as was indicated by the agita- 
tions at the time they occurred, and 
that whatever the part legislation may 
have played in connection with women’s 
employment in transportation it can 
not possibly be interpreted as typical 
of its effects on any other occupations of 
women. 

Printing and Publishing.—The effect 
of hour limitations and night-work 
prohibitions on the employment of 
women in printing and publishing is 
another phase of legislative regulation 
that has aroused much controversy. 
These women are working in a trade 
that is highly organized and for which 
short daily and weekly hours are cus- 
tomary. Therefore, laws limiting the 
number of daily and weekly hours that 
women may work have had little effect, 
because their usual hours are shorter 
than, or at least as short as, those 
stipulated by law. 

On the other hand, for some women 
in the printing trades night-work pro- 
hibition has proved to be a handicap. 
If women can not take their turn on the 
night shifts they can not enter the trade 
nor use their seniority rights on an 
equal basis with men, and their em- 
ployment is made much more difficult. 
Among the women employed at night 
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in printing establishments there are 
some who are highly skilled, well paid, 
znd thoroughly satisfied with their 
‘worx, and the prohibition of such 
employment would be, and in a few 
cases has-been, a decided handicap to 
them. 

Pharmactsits.—One of the few semi- 
professional occupations to which hour 
and night-work laws for women have 
been applied is that of pharmacist. In 
this case the result has been some handi- 
cap to women’s employment, although 
the total number of women pharmacists 
is so small as to be almost negligible. 
However, it is important to recognize 
that as far as concerns the actual posi- 
tion of women pharmacists the removal 
of legislative restrictions would have 
very little effect. The small number 
of women qualified for pharmacy, 
prejudice against them, lack of confi- 
dence in them, and the physical re- 
quirements of the work are the main 
things that at present are holding 
women back in this occupation. Legis- 
lation has had its effect, but it has been 
of minor importance. 


EFFECTS or LEGISLATION PROHIBITING 
Women’s EMPLOYMENT 


The effects of the laws prohibiting 
employment in certain occupations are 
very different from the effects of the 
regulatory laws on women’s employ- 
mert opportunities. 

Prohibitory laws have really only one 
effect—the elimination of women from 
the occupations covered. The im- 
portance or significance of this elimina- 
tion is the one necessary qualification in 
a measurement of the effect. 

The occupations prohibited for 
women by the laws of one or more 
States are limited in number. Al- 
though many of these laws are insignifi- 
cant in their possible effect on women, 
certain of them deserve very careful 
consideration as they illustrate legisla- 
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tion which is based on a principle en- 
tirely different from that underlying 
the regulatory laws. 

Among the most significant of these 
prohibitory laws are those which forbid 
women’s employment on grinding, 
polishing, and buffing in Ohio and New 
York. In other States women are 
successfully employed on these opera- 
tions, the employers are satisfied with - 
their work, and the women are en- . 
thusiastic about both the job and the 
pay. The laws prohibiting work on 
such operations originated as safety 
measures at a time when modern safe- 


guards and improvements of machinery 


had not been installed. Under present 
conditions, however, the prohibition 
of such work—sometimes highly skilled 
but in many cases purely automatic 
and often done under excellent condi- 
tions—seems to be a restriction of 
women’s opportunity. Of course there 
are many types of these operations that 
are not suitable and probably can not 
be made suitable for women. This is 
not sufficient justification, however, 
for prohibiting all such employment for 
women. 

The same thing seems to be true of 
electric and acetylene welding. Though 
women acetylene welders are not em- 
ployed in any great numbers they 
occasionally are employed with very 
great success, while some processes of 
electric welding employ successfully 
considerable numbers of women on 
work that is practically automatic and 
involves almost no hazards. 

Another illustration of a prohibitory 
law that would eliminate women from 
work which they seem able to perform 
with satisfaction and success is the 
provision of the Ohio law which pro- 
hibited the employment of women as 
taxicab drivers. This law has recently 
been declared unconstitutional by the 


1In the case of New York, wet grinding may 
be done under certain conditions. 
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state courts, but it affords an excellent 
example of a law which was not based 
on the actual requirements of the occu- 
pation regulated. For in New York 
and California and Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania some women are doing 
this work with perfect success and satis- 
faction. In fact, in a Pennsylvania 
city one company inaugurated a fleet of 
eabs driven by. women chauffeurs and 
reports that the women were most 
satisfactory in every way. 

. The restrictions of women’s employ- 
ment resulting from these prohibitory 
laws afford the outstanding examples 
- of discrimination against women re- 
_ sulting from labor legislation. 
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But these few instances of discrim- 
ination should not outweigh the facts 
which show that, in general, regulatory 
hour laws do not handicap women en- 
gaged in the manufacturing processes 
of industry. Only when. applied to 
specific occupations not entirely akin 
to the industrial work for which the 
laws were drawn, has regulatory legis- 
lation been a handicap to women. In 
such cases, it is possible either to adapt 
the legislation or to exempt the occupa- 
tion from the operation of the law. It 
is certainly inaccurate to ascribe to the 
broader field of industrial processes 
those discriminations which have arisen 
in a few special groups. 7 


Labor Legislation for Women and Its Effects on 
7 Earnings and Conditions of Labor 


By Florence KELLEY 
General Secretary, National Consumers’ League 
and. l 
Marcusrrme Marso ` . 


Research Secretary, National Consumers’ League 


HAT precisely is meant by labor 
legislation for women? Using 
the term in its broadest sense it is a 
congeries of statutes adopted wherever 
power-driven machinery has been in- 
_ troduced in Europe, America, North 
and South, and Australia, New Zealand 
and Tasmania, in India ‘and on the 
Gold Coast, to save wage earners and 
their families from physical deteriora- 
tion and to make possible continued 
efficiency in the productive industries. 
It is a product of universal industrial 
experience. 

The term covers a wide diversity of 
legislation which goes back nearly 
ninety years in England and more than 
sixty years in New England. In an 
effort which continues to this day to 
reduce death, disease, the stunting of 
very young children by neglect; and to 
prevent the utter ruin of family life 
among the industrial workers, labor 
legislation was introduced in England 
for women as an experiment in 1842, 
when Parliament passed a bill prohibit- 
ing the employment of women under- 
ground in mines. 

This was followed in 1844 by a bill 
restricting the working hours of women 
in mills to 12 hours in 24. In 1847, the 
first -ten-hours law in history was 
adopted, effective May, 1848. Labor 
legislation enabled women to enter and 
to hold their own in large areas of in- 
dustry which needed their especial 
qualities, among these quickness and 


deftness. It has followed the intro- 
duction of power-driven machinery 
throughout Europe and in state after 
state in America. The Orient entered 
this World movement at the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference held in Wash- 
ington in 1919, to which forty nations 
sent delegates. 

Labor legislation for women is, 
therefore, an early and integral part of 
the evolution of modern industry which 
could ill have proceeded without it, 
not a set of recently introduced arbi- 
trary restrictions upon the freedom of 
women to work, as has been frequently 
asserted in this country, especially in 
connection with the proposed twenti- 
eth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 


‘In Inpustry Wao ARE WOMEN? 


But in industry who are women? 
How rarely has.the word been precisely 
defined! Perhaps the most amazing 
attempt to define it officially is that of 
Attorney General Dennis G. Brum- 
mitt of North Carolina, interpreting 
the new child labor law of 1927, for the 
purpose of enforcement in his state: 7 

By completing the fourth grade at the 
age of 14, the minor is placed in the position 
of one who has attained the age of 16 in so 
far as hours of labor are concerned. .. . 

A. child between the ages of 14 and 16 
who has completed the fourth grade in 
school may be employed 60 hours per 
week, but not between the hours of 7 
P.M. and 6 A.M. 
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The statutory working week for 
women in North Carolina is 60 hours. 

Women mill workers in that state 
are, consequently, now subjected to the 
competition of girls 14 years old and 
upward who leave school at the four- 
teenth birthday, who are, under this 
ruling, industrially women, except that 
they cannot work at night. Their 
wages are, however, the paltry wages 
of southern mill children. 

Attorney General Brummitt’s rul- 
ing of 1927 is in force eight years 
after the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court, holdmg unconstitu- 
tional the two federal laws under which 
girls and boys under 16 years of age, if 
employed in manufacturing goods for 
interstate and foreign commerce, were 
assured everywhere in the United 
States, among other safeguards, free- 
dom from work at night and also the 
eight hours day. 

By a cruel irony the way for those 
devastating federal decisions, and the 
ensuing competition of girls 14 and 
15 years old against adults, was paved 
by a federal district judge of the 
western district of North Carolina. 

On first seeing the phrase “labor 
legislation for women” a reader natu- 
rally assumes that “women” means 
persons of voting age. ‘This is, how- 
ever, an injurious generalization. It 
is a form of confusion costly indeed to 
tens of thousands of girls between 14 
or 16 and 21 years of age who work for 
wages. 

One illustration of this confusion is 
the bill repeatedly introduced (hitherto 
unsuccessfully) in the legislature of 
New York to repeal the waitresses’ 
section of the New York labor law. 
This statute prohibits the employment 
of any woman as a waitress in a res- 
taurant after 10:00 r.m., unless it is in a 
hotel, or in a factory where the em- 
ployer supplies night lunch on a non- 
commercial basis. This section of the 
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labor law has been unanimously upheld 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

For the attempted repeal of this part 
of the nightwork law, there have ap- 
peared before legislative committees at 
Albany, counsel for the Associated 
Industries (the New York branch of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers) and representatives of the 
Woman’s Party. Naturally the argu- 
ments presented by them to the legis- 
lature assumed that all waitresses are 
adults, able and ready to guard them- 
selves and all their own interests every- 
where and always. 

If these arguments had prevailed, 
there would be, in all the larger cities 
of the state, automatically deprived of 
legal safeguards against working all 
night, a large body of young girls of 16 
years and upward, who can at present 
work legally no longer than 10:00 
P.M. 

The trade of waitress, like all those 
which involve tipping, is undesirable at 
best. Without the law against all- 
night work, it is utterly unfit for these 
young employes. 

Yet the Manhattan Trade School, of 
the New York City public school 
system, which teaches giris 14 to 16 
years of age, among other occupations, 
the elementary practice of the wait- 
ress’ trade, finds it difficult to hold 
them six months in school, so urgent is 
the demand for young girls, of whom 
great numbers are hired with no prepa- 
ration whatever. 

In twenty-four states young workers, 
after the sixteenth birthday are treated, 
so far as prohibition of nightwork goes, 
as though they were voting adults and 
could successfully manage their own 
affairs including such universal needs 
as those of regular sleep, and of earn- 
ings sufficient to supply them with 
abundant nourishing and attractive 
food. For this degree of self-direction, 
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they are in fact far from being equipped. 
They are beyond the bailiwick of those 
organizations dealing with child labor 
which unfortunately accept the six- 
teenth birthday as a reasonable limit 
after which boys and girls may be left 
to fend for themselves. These young 
competitors having no trade unions, 
nor votes, nor the judgment of matu- 
rity, tend to keep down the earnings of 
their working mothers and adult sis- 
ters as well as of the men in the trade. 
They themselves, however, profit by 
every shortening of the working hours 
of their seniors, including the prohibi- 
tion of all-night work. 

The Woman’s party, in its campaign 
against protective labor legislation for 
women, has always ignored this large 
body. of young girls whose fate indus- 
trially is bound up with that of adult 
women. If successful in its recurring 
legislative efforts, the party would in- 
cidentally leave them wholly deprived 
of protection. 

All this merely illustrates how much 
more far reaching the phrase “labor 
legislation for women” is, in real life, 
than it appears to be in most of the dis- 
cussions printed during the last decade, 
or in the arguments, for and against, 
presented to committees of legislatures. 


LABOR Laws Livs or DIE AT THE 
WILL OF THE JUDICIARY 


Throughout the long period since 
1876 the attention of the reading, in- 
vestigating and legislating public has 
been, in the field of women’s work, al- 
most exclusively centered upon one 
element of this complicated social 
development, i.¢., the enactment of 
labor statutes followed or not, as it 
happened, by provision for official 
inspection of industries employing 
women. 

The time has come when popular at- 
tention must be shifted, in part, from 
statutes, to a consideration of judicial 
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opinion; from making laws, to the deci- 
sions which determine whether or not 
they are valid when made. ‘To date, 
far too little scrutiny has been focused, 
even by the people most directly 
affected, upon the judicial aspects of 
labor legislation. 

We have not habitually thought of 
the activity of the judiciary as a per- 
manent, integral part of this never- 
ending process. Since 1876, literally 
millions of club women have had prac- 
tical experience with their legislatures 
in action. Jt is doubtful whether in 
this half century one hundred have 
been present, in the court room of the 
United States Supreme Court, during 
the reading of any decision affecting 
the lives, the health and well-being, the 
prosperity, or the industrial future of 
wage earners. 

Labor legislation derives chiefly from 
two main sources, Congress and the 
legislatures on the one hand, supple- 
mented by various departments, boards, 
and commissions empowered to make 
rulings having the force of law; and the 
courts, state and federal on the other. 
Congress and the legislatures have 
power to enact, to modify, and to re- 
peal labor legislation. For its contin- 
uance it depends upon the courts. 

The situation has been cogently 
summed up in the statement that 
“until it has been passed upon by the 
United States Supreme Court every 
labor law, whether it applies to men, 
women, or children, is a mere trial 
draft.” 

Obviously courts do not enact laws. 
Even the Supreme Court of the United 
States, could originally only interpret 
them. After nearly a century and a 
half, however, it has gradually gath- 
ered to itself, following the- famous 
argument of John Marshall, power to 
veto by declaring it unconstitutional, 
any statute which comes before it. 

Whether a court of last resort, 
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_ federal or state, upholds a labor law or 
vetoes it, the action in either case, is a 
link in our general legislative system. 
The negative activity of courts in this 
country is unique in its extent and its 
power to delay and to destroy labor 
legislation, a unique condition of labor. 

A labor statute may be intrinsically 

‘useful or hurtful but that is not what 
determines its fate. This depends ulti- 
mately upon the collective economic 
opinion of five justices of the United 
States Supreme Court, or upon a ma- 
jority vote of some state court of last 
resort. Whole trends urgently needed, 
in law-making fields of utmost im- 
portance may thus. be diverted for 
decades by one adverse decision. 

It is a sad chapter in the history of 
the judiciary that important new 
branches of labor legislation have been 
held unconstitutional, and delayed for 
years until some state court of last re- 
sort has seen its way to distinguish a 
later measure embracing the same 
principle, and thus make progress pos- 
sible again; or to reverse its original un- 
tenable opinion. This latter process 
occurred in 1907 in the Schweinler 
New York nightwork case; in 1914, in 
Connecticut in the early workmen’s 
compensation cases; and in Illinois in 

“1895 and 1911 in Ritchie v. the People. 

An example of what may follow an 
adverse decision is the paralysis of the 
movement in this country for minimum 

' wage commissions which has followed 
the Sutherland decision promulgated 
April 9, 1928, in the District. of Co- 
lumbia case. 
enfranchised and had increased in in- 

-dustry to approximately eight million, 
-when this decision of the United States 
Supreme Court deprived the states of 
the power to prevent or to mitigate, by 
creating mMmimum wage commissions 
and boards, the exploitation of the 
economically most defenceless. 

By twenty-nine pages of print agreed 
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to by five justices of whom two were 
new comers to the Supreme Bench ap- 
pointed by President Harding! within 
a year, ten indispensably necessary 
state laws were undermined so that 
their subsequent annulment became 
inevitable; and the minimum wage 
commissions of Massachusetts, Wiscon- 
sin, and California were crippled. 

Chronologically these justices were 
new, but some of the arguments which 
they sponsored in the opinion were no 
newer than those of members of the 
English Parliament who voted against 
the first ten-hours law in 1847. The 
Sutherland decision is to the humblest 
wage earners among women what 
Judge Taney’s opinion was to the 
fugitive slaves. By women for decades 
to come they will be bracketed. 


THe UNEMPLOYED AND OPERA 
TICKETS 


The latest labor law declared uncon- 
stitutional is that in Ribnik v. Mc- 
Bride, the opinion on which was 
written by Justice Sutherland and 
promulgated May 28, 1928 (again not a 


“unanimous decision); a further illus- 


tration of the economie bias which 
determines these vital issues. 

This is an aggravation of the injury 
inflicted by the District of Columbia 
minimum wage decision. The same 
court ? which in 1923 deprived women 


“wage earners of the meager safeguard 


of a lowest level of earnings beneath 
which the meanest employer cannot go, 
has now removed the interlocking safe- 
guard of licenses and regulated charges 
previously applied to commercial em- 
ployment agencies. 

This is another example of adverse 
judicial action changing most injuri- 


1 Justice Sutherland of Utah, appointed Sep- 
tember 18, 1922; Justice Butler of Minnesota, 
December 21, 1922. ` 

2 With the substitution of Justice Harlan F. 
Stone for Justice McKenna. 
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ously an enlightened trend of legisla- 
tion until the decision can itself be 
changed. The Supreme Court held 
that the principle involved in over- 
charges by private agencies is the same 
as in the case of opera tickets. Every 
rate charged must be considered on its 
individual merits, the question at issue 
_ being whether or not it is extortionate. 
This leaves to the unemployed only 
recourse to the courts. But unem- 
ployed men and women are in no posi- 
tion to go to court, every time they are 
gouged by a commercial employment 
agency! They are defenceless be- 
cause they are unemployed and must 
find work. 

This decision-tends also to confine 
future efforts to restoring in forty-eight 
states and the District of Columbia, 
free public employment agencies, mu- 
nicipal, county, state and federal, a 
terribly long and slow process. It 
precludes wise regulation of fees under 
licensing. Every industrial commu- 
nity needs both methods. 

In truth, important interests of in- 
dustry as well as labor are here at- 
tacked, but women suffer especially 
severely because, their earnings being 
less, every increase in the cost of getting 
-a job bears correspondingly more 
heavily -upon them. 


Errects or Minrimum WAGE 
DECISION 


The annulment of a labor statute for 
women is never immediately under- 
stood by the people most closely con- 
cerned. Too many of them are young 
and too limited in experience. In the 
District of Columbia minimum wage 
case, this was especially true because 
many of the women who had bene- 
fited by the law were Negroes em- 
ployed in the laundry trade who, be- 
cause they are not admitted to trade 
unions, need in an unusual degree the 
safety afforded by this law. 
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In the states whose statutes were 
ultimately obliterated in consequence 
of this precedent, the results have been 
veiled, disguised, minimized, at least 
temporarily, by the greatest financial 
infiation in our history. 

In California and Massachusetts the 
minimum wage laws have never been 
appealed to the United ‘States Supreme 
Court. The employers in California do 
not now fight the law, in spite of the $16 
minimum wage, the highest in the world. 
Unfair competition has been removed 
and the workers are better satisfied, 
especially in the fruit and vegetable 
canning industry. In Massachusetts 
the statute is not mandatory, and the 
rates vary from $15.50 a week down- 
ward. 

Wisconsin having had its original 
act held unconstitutional, has enacted 
a different statute under which it seems 
to be getting approximately the same 
effects as before. 

These three laws serve a clearly use- 
ful purpose by keeping the worst pay- 
ing trades under ‘scrutiny, and letting 
the world know what their workers 
earn. 

These three surviving statutes are 
also a perpetual reminder that ten 
other valuable and socially necessary 
laws, perished because of the reaction- 
ary personal opinions of individual 
Justices of the Supreme Court. They 
farther illustrate the long delays in- 
volved in an adverse Supreme Court 
decision. If the District of Columbia 
minimum wage decision had been in- 
stead a bill repealed in Congress, it 
could be reintroduced following the 
gradual change of the personnel of 
Congress where the House is elected 
every two years, and Senators once in 
seven. But the Supreme Court is ap- 
pointed for life and its decisions live on 
until they are reversed by the court 
responsible for them. 

Furthermore any five justices ini this 
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court of nine can exercise, by a major- 
ity of one, negative domination over 
both the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government. Presi- 
dent Wilson signed the District of 
Columbia minimum wage bill. In 
vetoing it the Supreme Court. ignored 
(beside the President) the opinions of 
their colleagues, Justices Holmes and 
Sanford with that of Chief Justice 
Taft. They made void and of no 
effect the nationally famous efforts of 
Justice Brandeis for minimum wage 
legislation continued until his elevation 
to the Supreme Court in 1916. Al- 
though, because of that previous partic- 
ipation, he did not sit in this case, his 
opinion was not unknown to any of his 
colleagues. 


PUBLIC CRITICISM or Courts 


One unforeseen effect of the Suther- 
land decision is the slow, varied altera- 
tion for which it has become the occa- 
sion, in the relation of the public to the 
United States Supreme Court and to 
courts of last resort. There is no more 
important condition of labor than the 
makeup of the courts state and 
federal. 

The exemption of judges from criti- 
cism had previously conferred upon 
them and upon their decisions a sanc- 
. tity unknown to the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government 
and no longer endurable here. In 
1923, however, immediately upon the 
publication of this decision the leading 
law schools and their professional pub- 
lications recognized its nationwide 
significance, in this era of miraculous 
change, for the general social and in- 
dustrial development. The law jour- 
nals and reviews criticized the opinion 
with a freedom and vigor new and 
unique. 

Two years later, in 1925, the New 
Republic issued a volume entitled The 
Supreme Court and Minimum Wage 
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Legislation. It offered in permanent 
form seventeen articles chosen with 
great care among the above mentioned 
criticisms which had been contributed 
by writers of authority, and were 
characterized by a degree of poignancy 
not to be discovered in adverse com- 
ment upon any decision of that court 
in any previous labor case. 

Other influences are effectively at 
work. In this first decade after the 
enfranchisement, of women, elective 
courts are open to women as judges, 
and the reélection, in 1928, of Judge 
Florence Allen to the Supreme Court 
of Ohio is significant. During the 
five years since 1923 when the decision 
was promulgated, women have been 
as never before studying law, acquiring 
in greatly increased numbers compe- 
tence not only for future participation 
in duties and responsibilities of Bench 
and Bar, but as critics who cannot be 
ignored. Women are now regularly 
admitted to the law schools of Chicago, 
Columbia, -Yale, Wisconsin, Rich- 
mond and Virginia State, Pennsyl- 
vania, and of all important state uni- 
versities. They are to be admitted to 


. the new Institute of Law Research at 


Johns Hopkins. It will soon be true 
that only Harvard, and certain Catholic 
Universities, and a few of the less impor- 
tant secular endowed ones, continue to 
exclude women from their law schools. 

Within this quarter century candi- 
dates for admission to the Bar will, un- 
doubtedly, have to present evidence of 
acquaintance with the history, develop- 
ment and principles of labor legisla- 
tion. Nor can it long remain the usage 
that men are taken directly from prac- 
tice as attorneys for great corporations 
and permitted to promulgate within a 
year a decision annulling a labor law 
whose validity is a matter of life and 
health for hundreds of thousands of 
workers. 

No less essential than sharing re- 
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sponsibilities of the Bench is obtaining 
an unfailing stream of enlightened, 
constructive . criticism. Penetrating 
legal criticism is, however, sometimes 
restrained by fear of possible punish- 
ment by the criticized judge, who is in a 
position which offers strong temptation 
to punish his critic, if a member of the 
profession, under the charge of con- 
tempt of court. Most threatening of 
all for courageous critics of the judici- 
ary, and most insidiously repressive, is 
the attorney’s consciousness of the 
possibility of retribution in the form of 
adverse decisions in every day legal 
practice. 


EDUCATIONAL EFFECTS oF LABOR 
LEGISLATION 


In spite; however, of judicial set- 
backs, progress has been made, un- 
evenly, haltingly, nevertheless prog- 
ress. For example, forty-three states 
limit by law the number of hours a 
woman may work. The prescribed 
limits vary from 8 hours in a day and 
48 in a week to 10 hours a day and 70 a 
week. The number of occupations in- 
cluded varies also, so that the propor- 
tion of gainfully employed women 
safeguarded against overfatigue, is not 
the same in any two states. 

In general, the laws were drafted to 
establish standards for industries and 
employments in which the greatest 
number of women were subject to the 
strain of excessive hours. So too, 
minimum wage legislation was intro- 
duced to protect workers in the worst 
paid trades, and prohibition of the 
employment of women in certain occu- 
pations was based on their extra- 
hazardous nature. Of laws and rulings 
establishing sanitary standards surely 
there is no need to speak. 

Women get by no means the full 
effect of labor legislation enacted for 
them. Though unfavorable court de- 
cisions may later be reversed or over- 
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ridden, in the interim they deprive 
multitudes of that rest and degree of 
comfort which civilized communities 
recognize aS minimum requisites for 
the public health and welfare. an 

In attempting, therefore, to evaluate 
the “effects of labor legislation for 
women on earnings and conditions of 
labor” the whole trend of women’s em- 
ployment must be considered. The 
unevenness due to statutory inadequa- 
cies and judicial reversals makes knowl- 
edge of detailed effects practically 
impossible to obtain, though cer-- 
tain tangible data will be considered 
later. 

One preëminently useful influence of 
legislation on labor conditions is the 
spread of enlightenment throughout the 
community during the campaign for 
enactment, and the ensuing struggle for 
enforcement. This beneficent effect 
is not confined to women but extends to 
minors and also to men. 

The perennial ignorance of industrial 
conditions even in industrial communi- 
ties is the bane of the wage earners. 
It is the mother of the hoary myth of 
the unmarried working woman who 
lives at home free of cost to herself, 
squandering her earnings on fur coats, 
silk stockings, and Ford cars. It re- 
mains unaware of the woman. who, 
however wretched her wage, shares it 
with aged parents, dependent or dis- 
abled members of her family. It 
credulously swallows whole the fear, 
voiced first in England in the ’sixties, 
that women would suffer economically 
if they could not work unlimited hours, 
because men whose working hours were 
restricted only by the bargaining 
power of their unions would fall heir to 
the jobs of the legislatively hampered 
women. l 

Modifying thisignorance, generations 
of public discussion in England and 
America have preceded and accompa- 


nied the establishment of the shorter 
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working day, no nightwork, one day’s 
rest in seven, the short week. 

Certain subjects are now “facts of 
public knowledge”? and are so recog- 
nized by the courts of last resort. A 
vast mass of these facts showing the ill 
effects of unrestricted labor has been 
assembled and presented as briefs be- 
ginning in 1907 in connection with the 
case of Muller v. Oregon, the first of 
the series in which the United States 
Supreme Court upheld as constitu- 
tional the ten-hours day for women; 
the ten-hours day for men and women; 
the nine-hours day for women; the 
eight-hours day, and prohibition of 
nightwork. In every one of these cases 
it was necessary to prove to justices 
that an evil existed, and that shorten- 
ing working hours was an appropriate 
means of remedying that evil. They 
were not physicians, or hygienists. 
Most of them were brought up to the 
belief that that Government governs 
best which governs least. Yet when 
the facts were laid before them they 
upheld every law on this subject that 
was presented to them. The series 
lasted from 1908 to 1925. 

Among other results the educational 
effect of this long effort is reflected in 
the frequent adoption by progressive 
and humane employers of standards 
higher than have been acceptable to 
state legislatures. 


REGULATION OF Women’s Hours RE- 
DUCES UNEMPLOYMENT 


Labor legislation for women has 
exercised a stabilizing influence in 
seasonal occupations, by regulating the 
length of day and working week, so 
distributing among more individuals 
a share in the total of employment and 
earnings. This effect is especially 
valuable as new inventions continu- 


3 The briefs used in these cases may be ob- 
tained from the National Consumers’ League, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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ously increase the output of machines 
tended by fewer workers. Without 
some restraint on the number of hours, 
it is apparent that even our present 
degree of unemployment would be 
markedly increased. 

Regulation of hours has been notably 
beneficent in recent years because of 
intensified speeding. It stops ineffi- 
cient employers from exploiting the 
labor of women as a substitute for in- 
creased efficiency in management. It 
protects progressive employers from 
depressing competition of sweaters. 


Have LABOR Laws Kerr Women Out 
or INDUSTRY? 


From the beginning, in 1842, of the 
regulation by statute of conditions of 
labor for women, there have been 
bitter opponents of its enactment. 
By these opponents so much has been 
said concerning its restrictive effects 
on opportunities for employment that 
it is refreshing to turn from the field of 
fancy to that of fact. 

A-recent study of the United States 
Women’s Bureau‘ contains charts 
showing state by state, from 1870 to 
1920, the rate of increase in the popu- 
lation of men and women over sixteen, 
and the rate of increase of those gain- 
fully employed in non-agricultural 
pursuits. In summing up the findings 
of analyses on which the charts were 
based, the report says: 


It is apparent, therefore, that only in 
the Southern States—those east of the 
Mississippi and south of the Ohio or of the 
Potomac——has there been a general tend- 
ency toward a greater increase of men than 
of women in gainful occupations during the 
50 years from 1870 to 1920. In almost all 
the other states the rate of increase for 
women gainfully employed has been greater 
than that for men. 


It is significant that in southern 


t Bulletin No. 65, The Effects of Labor Legisla- 
tion on the Employment Opportunities of Women. 
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States labor legislation has had its 
slowest development. It is precisely 
where hours have tended to grow 
shorter that women have entered in- 
dustry as never before. 

In two of the states which have the 
largest per cent of women working 
under protective laws, we find a marked 
difference in their rate of increase as 
against the rate of increase in the popu- 
lation. Massachusetts which has the 
longest history of labor legislation, has 
55 per cent of its gainfully employed 
women protected under these laws. 
In the 50 years their rate of increase 
was approximately 400 per cent, while 
the rate of increase of the female popu- 
lation was but 269 per cent. 

In Pennsylvania, where 65 per cent 
of all employed women work under 
protective laws, the rate of increase of 
gainfully employed women in the fifty- 
year period was 530 per cent and the 
female population rate increased but 
267 per cent. 

As a further illustration that statu- 
tory regulation has not militated against 
the employment opportunities of 
women, it is of interest to note that 
while according to the Census of 1910 
there were 203 occupations in which 
more than 1,000 women were employed, 
by 1920 the occupations employing 
women had increased to 232. The 
increase was largely in the manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries and pro- 
fessional services. 

Beside the intangible benefits of the 
long fight for improved standards, there 
is also available evidence in a negative 
form, of the beneficent effects of stat- 
utes regulating hours of labor. Again 
Bulletin No. 65 provides authentic data. 

The Women’s Bureau has made sur- 
veys of hours, wages, and conditions of 
labor of workers in eighteen states. 
It has‘analyzed the scheduled hours of 


5 These schedules were obtained in 1922, 1924 
and 1926. 
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233,288 women employed in 2,608 
plants. The data given in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are extracts from 
these analyses. 


In Alabama, which has no legal 


‘restriction on the working hours of 


girls over 16 years of age and adult 
women, 40.4 per cent worked 10 hours 
a day, 9.7 per cent worked more than 
10, and 63.2 per cent worked more than 
54 hours a week. 

Georgia’s law prohibiting more than 
ten hours a day and 60 hours a week, 
applies only to cotton and woolen 
factories (incidentally this statute ap- 
plies to both sexes). In this state 34.1 
per cent of the women covered by the 
survey were working 10 hours a day 
and 29.8 per cent more than 10, while 
68.4 per cent had a working week 
longer than 54 hours. 

These are two of the six states listed 
as having the largest number of women 
working 10 or more hours daily and 
more than 54 hours a week. The 
other four are South Carolina, Virginia, 
Mississippi and Tennessee. The moral 
seems plain—where the lowest legal 
standards obtain, there are to be found 
the greatest numbers of women work- 
ing excessive hours. 


WHat tHe Unttrep States Dors Nort 
Know AND Wuyr? 


Of all the conditions of labor none is 
so universal as fatigue. Against no 
other evil have so many, such long 
continued, such varied efforts ‘been 
directed by so many wage earners both 
men and women. Nor is there with 
regard to any other labor condition 
such world-wide experience of the social 
and: industrial gains due to that un- 
remitting effort. 

In our country, however, with forty- 
eight variations in statutes regulating 
working conditions, it is not possible to- 
compare the beneficent effects of legis- 
lation establishing an 8-hours day and 
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48-hours week, with the influence of 
statutes which still permit a 10-hours 
day and a 60-hours week, even these 
backward regulations applying only to 
a limited number of occupations. Our 
failure to keep continuous compre- 
hensive federal statistical reeords of 
industrial causes of death and of in- 
dustrial morbidity, blocks the com- 
parisons so imperatively needed. 

Because of our unique lack of these 
statistics, no one can yet know what any 
year’s earnings of the great. body of 
women wage workers are. For neither 
they, nor their employers, nor the 
. Bureau of the Census can know how 
much time and earnings women have 
lost by reason of illness. This applies 
to every state and to the nation. 

No one can prove whether tuberculo- 
sis was, or was not, diminished among 
working women when the 12-hours 
day was abolished for women in Penn- 
sylvania cotton mills; or when work 
after 6:00 p.m. was abolished for women 
in Massachusetts; or when the 8-hours 
day or the 48-hours week for women was 
introduced in more or less various and 
incomplete forms in nine states and the 
District of Columbia. 

Nor have we comparable statistics 
on the morbidity and mortality of 
mothers and babies, among wage-earn- 
ing mothers in states with and without 
protective labor legislation. 

Until records are kept permitting the 
high cost of fatigue to be shown by 
vital statistics, industrial morbidity, 
and mortality statistics, only frag- 
mentary evidence can be offered of the 
effects on the health of women workers 
of restricted or unrestricted hours of 
labor. 


EARNINGS 


Earnings have undoubtedly been 
indirectly improved by shortening the 
‘hours of work of women from’ un- 
limited stretches to 12, then 10 a day 
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and 60 a week, and finally to 9 and 54, 
and 8 and 48. These were the hours 
beginning with 1848 down to 1914 in 
England. They were national laws 
and were enforced. 

No official records seem to have been 
kept specifically to show changes for 
the better in earnings following upon 
changes in hours. Only with sickness 
and accident insurance did the se- 
quence become clear. It is, however, 
now an accepted part of the industrial 
history of England that changes for 
the better did more or less keep 
step. - 

In America, also, we lack official 
figures showing regular connection 
between reductions in the working day 
and improved earnings. It is, how- 
ever, a well recognized phenomenon 
that long hours and low wagés go 
together and short hours and high 
wages. 

In considering the effect of legislation 
upon the earnings of women, several 
facts stand out in sharp relief. The 
first and most significant is that mini- 
mum wage laws came into existence 
because of shockingly low earnings of 
women working under an industrial 
system entirely free of government 
regulation of wages. l 

New Zealand, as the direct result of 
insufficient earnings in the sweated 
trades adopted, in 1894, the first 
statute intended to remove the hard- 
ships suffered by underpaid workers. 
It was particularly because women and 
children were special sufferers from un- 
scrupulous employers that public opin- 
lon was strong enough to create the 
legislation. 

In the United States the first mini- 
mum wage law was passed by Massa- 
chusetts in 1912. ‘The demand for this 
statute and the eight which followed 
in other states in 1913, arose out of 
public horror at the low earnings of 
women workers as revealed by current 
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studies, by the Federal Government 
in 1907-10, followed by similar ones 


made by states and by private organi- 


zations. 

The history of minimum wage legis- 
lation shows the development so char- 
acteristic of labor laws, exploitation of 
the weakest and most defenseless until 
conditions become so bad that public 
control of exploiting employers can no 
longer be deferred. That such public 
control is to the advantage of employers 
with high standards, thus relieved of 
unfair competition, scarcely needs to be 
‘pointed out. 

. A fact generally overlooked by critics 
who condemn this legislation as im- 
practicable, is the short actual opera- 
tion of the oldest American law which 
has also been the least interfered with. 
A corollary of this limited period of 
operation is the relatively small pro- 
portion of all the gainfully employed 
women who have been in the occupa- 
tions affected by decrees, 

_ Beginning in 1912, minimum wage 
laws were enacted in fifteen states, 
Arizona, Arkansas, ‘California, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin. The District of 
Columbia and Porto Rico also acquired 
laws; a total of seventeen communities 
in which this experiment has been 
tried. 

Immediately upon the passage of 
these statutes obstructionist tactics 
delayed their application. Where the 
statute called for the creation of boards 
to determine wage rates, the period 
between the enactment of the act and 
the date when the first decree became 
effective, varied from eleven months in 
the District of Columbia to five years 
and five months in Arkansas. 

Injunctions were issued restraining 
boards and commissions from enforcing 
decrees while long legal battles were 
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fought in state courts. These and 
other factors markedly reduced the 
number of years during which mini- | 
mum wage decrees have been effective. 

A second complication which makes 
clear cut comparison of earnings before 
and after the issuance of decrees prac- 
tically impossible, is the marked fluc- 
tuation in earnings in the war and post 
war periods. A bulletin of the United 
States Women’s Bureau, recently is- 
sued entitled è Minimum Wage Legisla- 
tion in the United States contains de- 
tailed analyses of wage rates and actual 
earnings in minimum wage states. In 
several instances the increase in earn- 
ings ‘which followed decrees was so 
marked and so immediate that its 
source could not be questioned. 

Out of the confusion caused by dif-" 
ferent types of laws adopted by the 
various states, and’ their subsequent 
fate at the hands of the judiciary, one 
fact stands clear. Minimum wage 
legislation, as a means of protecting 
the public health by’ assuring women 
workers earnings sufficient to maintain 
life and vigor, has never had a real trial 
in this country. That is to come in the 
future. 

The Sutherland decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in 1923, 
and subsequent state ones, for which it 
established a precedent, are neither 
final nor fatal. Ultimately they will 
inevitably be reversed. Lowest levels 
will again be established beneath which 
unrestricted competitive industry can- 
not go. 

In the meantime, thousands of 
women and girls are suffering because ` 
of these decisions; and this country 
remains unique among industrial na- 
tions in its inability to protect its 
economically defenseless wage earners 
against destitution, even while they 
are doing work which society needs to 
have done. 

§ Bulletin No. 61. 
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Minimum Wace Boarps an URGENT . 


Nerep Topay 


Unhappily, a large part of the public 
rests comfortably in the belief that the 
need for such legislation no longer 
exists.’ This is partly a result of the 
paralysis caused by the adverse de- 
cisions; and partly because in certain 
professional, semiprofessional and 
skilled occupations women’s earnings 
have risen. 

Wage regulation by law having al- 
ways been intended to establish decent 
standards for the worst paid workers, it 
is evident from the scattered data avail- 
able, that that comfortable belief is 
fatuous. The need for such regulation 
is far from ended. 

It is a shock to learn that in 1929, cer- 
tain candy manufacturers in Pennsyl- 
vania pay their beginning workers an 
average of $10.70 a week in a state 
which permits a 10-hours day and a 
54-hours week. In New York City, 
where the cost of living is high, the 
investigation 7 made by the Consumers’ 
League of New York in 1928, showed 
that $12 was the average beginners’ 
wage in the candy industry, and that 
the great majority of all workers in 
that highly seasonal occupation are 
considered “beginners” at the com- 
mencement of each new season. This 
‘investigation showed, as have all 
others, that progressive employers, 


with high standards, .constantly faced - 


undercutting of prices by competitors 
with low standards. Asa result of the 
League’s study, ninety-two New York 
manufacturers have recently agreed to 
pay not less than a beginning wage of 
$14 a week, little enough surely in 
view of current living costs. 

Since its establishment in 1918 the 
United States Women’s Bureau has 


7 Behind the Scenes in Candy Factories, Con- 
sumers’ League of New York, 1928, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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made surveys of wages, hours and 
other working conditions of women. 
In 1924 and 1925 surveys were made 
in four states. One was Mississippi, 
where factories, laundries and mercan- 
tile establishments, located in twenty- 
five cities and towns, were studied. 

In Mississippi, which gives legal 
sanction to a 10-hours day and a 60- 
hours week by a law poorly enforced, 
204 women who had worked from 54 to 
59 weekly hours had a median for their 
week’s earnings of $8.45. In less 
technical language this means that one 
half of these women had earned less 
than $8.45 m a week and one half 
earned more. Of a group of 747 
women who had worked six full days in 
the week, one half had less than $9.70 
to show for their long hours of labor. 

Space forbids quotations from all 
four of the Bureau’s most recent studies. 
However, while the Mississippi study 
unquestionably showed the lowest 
median earnings, the figures from the 
other three states are equally disturb- 
ing to the comfortable assumption that, 
since the war, all is well with women 
workers. ‘The medians given below are 
for all female employes in the estab- 
lishments covered by the surveys, in- 
cluding those who did not work a full 
week, But as full-time employment is 
not always within control of the 
worker, and these figures are for actual 
earnings, they possess great signifi- 
cance. In Tennessee, in 1925, the 
median was $11.45; in Delaware, in 
1924, $11.60; and in Oklahoma, in 
1925, $13.75. 

As has been said, three states con- 
tinue in force their minimum wage 
commissions. Upon facts gathered 
through the administration of these 
statutes and upon whatever studies the 
United States Women’s Bureau is 
invited by state officials to make, must 
we depend for knowledge of the earn- 
ings of women in the United States! 
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It 1s obvious how sporadic and inade- 
quate such knowledge must be. 

If we had had at work since 1923 the 
minimum wage boards, destroyed by 
the action of the Supreme Court in 
that year, we should know for all those 
states, approximately the lowest levels 
of the annual earnings of the worst 
paid workers, in the ill paid trades of 
women and girls. 

For want of these boards, and the 
potential ones in states where legisla- 
tive action was precluded by the 
Sutherland decision, these necessary 
figures cannot be known year after year 
on anational scale. Ignorance of facts 
important to the life of the nation is 
another by-product of the annulment of 
sorely needed statutes by the judiciary. 

The absence of minimum wage laws, 
and the downward pressure of competi- 
tion of the multitude of young girls 
upon the wage rates of adult women, 
tend toward widespread subsistence 
wage rates. These leave no margin 
for times of unemployment, no savings 
for sickness and old age. Subsistence 
wages entail dependence upon the 
family, or where the family itself is at 
subsistence level, upon charity, both 
public and private. These charitable 
agencies subsidize the underpaid 
workers and industry is encouraged to 
shirk paying in full for the labor it 
thus meanly gets. The charities and 
the taxpayers have no present way of 
making the employers pay. 

It may be asked why the groups of 
women who most need minimum wage 
boards have not agitated for them 
during the five years since the decision 
was handed down. It is because these 
groups include the young, the unorgan- 
ized, the unskilled, and the uneducated. 
Their wages have been too small to 
enable them to pay dues for an effec- 
tive women’s union or to maintain 
legislative committees to speak for 
them. They dare not risk losing a Job 
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by taking part as individuals in public 
agitation. It is precisely their defense- 
less poverty that silences them. 

On the other hand women employes 
have been forced to appear in opposi- 
tion to a proposed minimum wage 
bill for fear of losing their jobs. In 
1922, in a certain Southern state the 
legislature was holding a public hearing 
on a minimum wage bill. The state 
branch of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion engaged a special train, loaded it 
with employers, foreladies, and women 
department heads. On their arrival 
at the capitol the secretary of the Man- 
ufacturers’ Association handed each 
one a red badge reading ‘We do not 
want our wages fixed by law.” 

Some friends of the bill knew a num- 
ber of these women and something of 
the struggle they had had, and the 
pitifully small wages they had earned. 
Armed with that knowledge*the friends 
asked by what curious twist of attitude 
they could justify appearing as oppo- 
nents of a measure intended to safe- 
guard other workers from their bitter 
experience. Two kinds of replies were 
given, one that the “boss” had told 
them to come. The other that they: 
had been assured by their superiors that 
the bill meant their present wages 
would be lowered to meet the minimum. 

Forty years ago, in 1889, the first 
year of its existence, the Consumers’ 
League of New York City published 
this statement: ‘‘There is no level 
below which the wages of women can- 
not be forced down.” It was issued: 
by Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell, the 
League’s first president. This was 
true then andistruenow. ‘Thenit was 
a phenomenon newly observed. Now 
it is confirmed and indefinitely pro- 
longed by the Sutherland decision. 


OBSTACLES TO PROGRESS 


Two national organizations which 
have as an important permanent ele- 
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ment of their work public opposition 
to labor laws for women, are the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
and the National Woman’s Party. 
The former represents that part of the 
rulers of industry who do not recognize 
the evil of industrial fatigue as an 
obstacle to industrial progress. They 
oppose the legal 8-hours day, even for 


children 14 to 16 years of age (see pam- 


phlet by their secretary, Noel Sargent, 
April, 1928). They became widely 
known as actively opposed to labor 
legislation in 1894 and 1895, when they 
attacked successfully the Illinois 8- 
hours law for women, the first of its 
kind in the Western Hemisphere. 
Their hostile efforts have been con- 
tinuous, and account, in part, for the 
fact that the 8-hours day exists, even 
yet, in only ten states including the 
District of Columbia as one, and the 
New York statute of 1927. Illinois 
has never regained the 8-hours day and 
women can legally be required to work 
70 hours a week. The benefits of 
labor legislation to health and, there- 
fore, to earnings have obviously been 
greatly limited by the retarding in- 
fluence of this 34-years-old organized 
and abundantly financed opposition. 

The Woman’s Party’s hostility to 
labor legislation for women, and the 
incessant misinterpretation which has 
constituted its publicity, cannot be 
ignored in any serious attempt to esti- 
matethe effectsupon earnings andcondi- 
tions of labor of the statutes now in force. 

The English grandmothers of the 
present party began to voice their ob- 
jection to “restrictions” about 1865. 
A history of factory legislation sheds 
interesting light on the origin of this 
objection. We quote: 8 


“It would seem to have originated in a 
certain confusion between the social and 

8A History of Factory Legislation by B. L. 
Hutchins and A. Harrison, 2nded. Revised, 1911, 
p. 183, P. S. King & Son, London. 
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customary disabilities placed on women’s 
work in the professions followed by the 
upper and .middle classes, and the re- 
straints placed by law on the overwork of 
women in industry. -There really is no 
parallel between the two classes of re- 
strictions. The limitations of opportunity 
suffered by women of the professional 
classes have their roots deep down in class 
custom and social history, and doubtless 
were and are a distinct grievance, some- 
times more and sometimes less keenly felt, 
according to the nature of the desired oc- 
cupation. 


This confused thinking persists to- 
day both in England and America 
among a limited circle of the profes- 
sionalclass. It is doubtless responsible 
for some of the curious arguments put 
forward by the Woman’s Party. 

In England, where improved condi- 
tions brought about by the Factory 
Acts resulted in the development of 
strong and virile trade unions among 
the industrial population, the English 
authors of this “History” made the 
following comment concerning the 
opposition of the feminists: ° 


And it is surely extremely significant 
that whilst the attack on the regulation of 
women’s labor has been fruitless in better 
organized industries—that is, in those 
which can make their wishes felt—it has 
taken effect precisely in those industries 
which are unorganized and collectively in- 
articulate. By the admission of the op- 
position itself, the women whose trades 
have been under state control for thirty, 
forty or fifty years are now so strong, so 
efficient, and so well organized, that even 
those who most strongly disapprove of 
state control do not wish to withdraw it 
from them. Yet we are told that to those 
who are still working long hours, in in- 
sanitary conditions, state control would 
mean lowered wages, and perhaps ruin. 


An analogous situation is to be found 
in this country in the firm stand 
for protective legislation taken by 


° Ibid., p. 198 
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the National Women’s Trade Union 
League and other strong trade 
unions of women, which represent 
the best paid cake in industrial 
occupations. 

At a Coens hearing, held 
February 1,’ 1929, on the proposed 
constitutional amendment for “Equal 
Rights for Men and Women” spon- 
sored by the Woman’s Party, oppo- 
sition to its passage was voiced by 
a number of women’s unions. The 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
and the National Council of Catholic 
Women, a large proportion of whose 
members know from personal experi- 
ence what protective laws mean, ex- 


pressed strong opposition to the amend- * 


ment because of its effect on those 
laws. Mrs. Maud Wood Park of the 
League of Women Voters was spokes- 
man for fourteen other national organi- 
zations who oppose the proposed 
amendment. 

Advocates of the amendment men- 
tioned various individual women op- 
posed to the so-called “inequality” 
brought about by legislation. There 
was not, however, a trade union 
woman among the proponents. The 
“Equal Rights” amendment would 
wipe out all labor acts except those 
applying identically to men and 
women. 

Seventeen states exclude women 
from work in mines. Neither the 
mining corporations nor even the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
object to this. Does the Woman’s 
Party wish to restore by its amend- 


we 
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ment such equality as existed in the 
English mines in 1842? 
In view of the malignant criticism 


‘which labor legislation for women has 


survived, and the millions of people to 
whom it has beneficently applied, and 
does apply (directly and indirectly), 
the proposal renewed before each 
Congress to wipe it all out as an 
“inequality” is preposterous. It is a _ 
surviving phase of the ancient strife 
between doctrinaire individualism, and 
the cumulative, always ultimately vic- 
torious, teachings of experience. 


Nor Less Lasor Lecisiation BUT 
More 


Fatigue and poverty being two 
principal conditions of labor, the 
struggle for safeguarding measures for 
women has been most active in behalf 
of working hours, and of instrumen- 
talities for compelling industry to pay 
an ascertainable part of the cost of 
living to the economically most de- 
pressed wage earners. 

The total effects of present labor 
statutes, especially - -for women, are . 
meager indeed compared with the 
wealth and development of the nation 
and its enlightenment in other respects. 
Today’s urgent human need of stat- 
utes adapted to the kaleidoscope of 
industry is vast, and grows with every 
new disease of occupation, every new 
poison, every speeding machine newly 
adapted to women’s work. Every 
study of ‘effects demonstrates that 
women in industry need not less labor 
legislation but vastly more. 


a Married Woman and the Part-Time Job 


By Lorine Pruerte, Pa.D. 
Author, Women and Leisure, A Study of Social Waste 


NCREASED leisure, the develop- 
ment of labor-saving devices, the 
decline of the patriarchal family and 
the urbanization of America, the high 
standard of living, the single wage in- 
stead of the family wage for the man of 
the family, are some of the factors 
propelling the married woman out of 
the home into the occupational world. 
Back of all these factors and more 
stands the Machine, the Dynamo, 
which Eugene O’Neill’s latest play 
somewhat hysterically portrays as a 
potential god of the twentieth century. 
The Industrial Revolution, which gets 
the blame for almost everything, plus 
the rescuing of women from the wage- 
slavery which the early factories intro- 


duced, put a standard of value upon 


women not far different from that at- 
tributed to Napoleon and Martin 
Luther and various other strong men 
who have always been able to see 
woman’s first duty so clearly. To 
women was left the breeding of the 
race, because scientists and efficiency 
experts had not stumbled on any better 
way of getting this done. To them 
were also left those unskilled tasks 
which it would not pay to take out of 
the household and submit to modern 
methods of mass production. To 
them were also left the early years of 
child care, not until recently esteemed 
as so vital and significant a task. 

The de-humanizing of the home pro- 
ceeded side by side with the de-human- 
izing of the industrial tasks. The 
Dynamo reduces his “worshippers” to 
the lowest common denominator; to 
serve him they must become as nearly 
as possible like millions of others, they 
must staidardize their behavior and do 


time on their dishwashing. 


things according to the demands of the 
machine. This is unquestionably one 
of the reasons why women have been 
comparatively slow in availing them- 
selves of the most up-to-date devices 
for eliminating waste motions and for 
speeding up the household processes; 
also, why glittering and impressive 
apparatus often stands idle in the home 


_and women can say with a grain of 


truth that it is really too much bother 
to be efficient. As long as women try 
to secure their major satisfactions and 
rewards from the house job, it is quite 
reasonable for them to go on being 
craftsmen with many idiosyncrasies 
rather than machine-tenders with a 
routine; likewise to resist the psycholo- 
gist and the engineer who are eagerly 
offering to show these old-fashioned 
workers how to save three minutes’ 
With too 
much time already on their hands, with 
too little dignity remaining to their 
tasks, these women may well ask the 
experts: to what end? What price 
efficiency? 

But the women who are putting 
most of their egoistic drive on a job 
outside the home are on the other side 
of the fence. Every trick the manu- 
facturer can develop for making house 
tasks easier is a boon for them. Mar- 
ried women with jobs offer the great- 
est market for efficiency appliances. 
They need the help that the machine 
cangive. Andtheycanpayforit. In 
an age where the emphasis is on con- 
sumption, rather than on conserving, 
women need wages, want wages, to 
keep themselves afloat on the tide. 
On the other hand, the manufacturers 
need the women as consumers, need 
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the two-wage family and its demands to 
keep the factories going, the mills 
spinning. It is a vicious, or engaging 
circle, as you like. But as we continue 
to speed up the process of consumption, 
as our pleasure philosophy takes deeper 
hold, as the demand for luxuries, 
artificially stimulated by advertising, 
mounts giddily higher, there is no help 
for it—the women have to go to work. 
The two-car family, by and large, 
demands the two-wage family. 

But there will be a long time yet be- 
fore the home, with its il-assorted 
tasks and personal immediacies, will 
not continue to demand special atten- 
tion from women. Most of this atten- 
tion, it is true, could be supplied by 


men, but the mores are against this.. 


Women have inherited the home as 
their job; there is no evidence that the 
wage-earning woman will try to evade 
the job that she accepted at mother’s 
knee. So far as special responsibilities 
for the children are concerned, not only 
traditional pressure of a particularly 
heavy sort but many of a woman’s 
deepest desires urge her to reserve this 
territory for her own. Thus we hear 
of the two-job wife and we come to 
wonder how it was that women were 
ever called the weaker sex. 

The part-time occupation outside 
the home is the obvious solution to the 
present difficulty. The present or- 
ganization of the home, with its ineffi- 
cient cooking for small numbers, makes 
it difficult for most women to fit them- 
selves into the rigid workday of the 
full-time job. While greater efficiency 
in the house would eliminate some of 
the difficulty, so long as the woman 
assumes more responsibility for the 
children she will need a more flexible 
workday. The part-time job becomes 
the solution for the married woman. 
In many cases it is not exaggerating to 
call it also her salvation. 

Clinical psychology is beginning to 
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observe “the nervous housewife” and 


- the various neurotic trends that appear . 


among the semi-idle, but the thera- 
peutic value of getting jobs for discon- 
tented wives has not been sufficiently 
recognized. This is particularly true 
for the many cases where sexual malad- 
justment has developed between the 
inattentive, hard-working husband and 
the idle, over-eating wife who fills many 
hours with erotic daydreams about 
that perfect lover who shows, alas, 
little resemblance to the husband. 


DEMORALIZING INFLUENCE OF THE 
Homer 


The worst thing that can be said for 
the American home is that it ruins so 
many of its members. It is a dis- 
heartening and disillusioning business 
to survey the middle-aged married 
women of the country. They have 
been permanently damaged as persons 
by the disintegrating influences of the 
modern home and family life. Con- 
versely, they contribute to the further 
disintegration of the imstitution to 
which they have given their lives. 

It is only the rare woman who can 
pass without deterioration through 
many years of uninterrupted domestic- 
ity. Occasionally such a woman is 
found, taking her job of home-maker 
and wife with the seriousness appro- 
priate to one of the social professions, 
and making of her home a place of . 
refuge and a center of grace. But in 
spite of some lip-service to such an 
ideal, the average American home is 
notoriously ill-kept, practically negli- 
gible as a producing agency, startlingly 
inefficient as a consuming organization, 
and seldom worthy of any designation 
of charm and graciousness. 

It is natural that the American 
housewife should be discontented. 
She is not doing her job well. In many 
cases she is not even convinced that it 
is worth doing well. She has no direct 


- husbands have the best wives. 
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returns and tangible rewards for good 
workmanship, worse, she does not have 
to suffer for her failures. Between her 
and the world of reality stands the 
figure of her husband: from him she 
derives her major satisfactions, to him 
she attributes the causes of her major 
discontents. The American husband 
is the “goat” for his wife’s failures. 
By a process of easy casuistry she is 
able to find in him the reason for all 
her inadequacies. Obscure dissatisfac- 
tions with herself become projected on 
him. If she were not “tied down” she 
feels certain she would do remarkable 
things. She too might climb the high- 
est mountains or fly above the wildest 
seas. Meantime it takes her weeks to 
get around to cleaning out the dresser 
drawers in the spare room. Some day, 
she says, she will “begin to lead her 
own life,” 
will ever have is passing away. Pres- 
ently she will be a flabby, soft creature 
of middle-age, with no sustained habits 
of labor and a triumphant incapacity to 
think straight about any subject. She 
will have fed her husband food he 
should not have eaten and taught her 
babies, if any, prejudices that will mar 
their later lives. She will have lost, 
probably, that discontent that was hers 
while she still heard echoes from the 
real world, she will have achieved the 
complacency of the successful parasite 
who has learned to idealize her position. 
Yet all such women will have, a few 
times in their lives, come to grips with 
reality and in some desperate struggle, 
most likely the serious illness of a child, 
have disported themselves with all the 
high endeavor of a story-book hero. 
But the ease of American life has pro- 
tected them from many desperate ur- 
~ gencies.’ It is an adage that the worst 
Per- 
haps it is unfortunate that most Ameri- 
can husbands show a tendency to be 
good. 


meanwhile all the life she 
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At the time of taking the last census 
there were in the United States 21,- 
319,000 married women. ‘This repre- 
sented 60 per cent of all the women 
fifteen years of age or older. Some of 
these women are earning their own 
keep. Many of them, probably most 
of them, are not. Some of these women 
are contented, but undoubtedly the 
largest center of discontent in this 
country is to be found among these 
inadequately occupied married women. 

Not all married women contribute to 
this picture of wasted human material. 
Some still follow the comparatively 
outmode! ideal of the “good wife” and 
endeavor to fit themselves into their 
husband’s needs m every way. One 
such woman is making a real creation 
out of this job, she is learning every- 
thing there is to know about it, from the 
price of food to the difficult details of 
her husband’s profession. ‘There can 
be no question that she is abundantly 
occupied, that she finds many satisfac- 
tions, that her personality is steadily 
growing richer and that she is a source 
of strength to her husband. Schemes 
for codrdination and coöperation in 
women’s’ activities appear predicated 
on the idea that wives, when freed from 
minor household responsibilities, will 
find their satisfactions in helping their 
husbands get ahead in their vocations. 
This implies a subordination of self 
unfashionable in an age where the 
emphasis is on self-expression and un- 
common among the individualistic 
American women of today. í 

A great many wives are not coritent 
to help their husbands. Many of 
course are not able to do anything of 
direct value to his job. Where the 
man is on a salary the wife’s labors in 
behalf of his job may result in greater 
efficiency or ease for him without in any 
way Increasing the family income. 
Where the man is in business for him- 
self the wife may be of genine financial 
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assistance by giving certain hours each 
. day to the conduct of the business. 
This is the method so common among 
the small business people of France. 
It has been suggested that such activi- 
ties are an important cause of the lack 
of discontent among French women: 
No one can observe the cashier-wife in 
the countless small restaurants and 
shops without realizing the genuine 
satisfactions she is deriving from her 
‘position of importance. There is no 
need to advocate a part-time job for 
` such a woman. Along with husband 
and home she acquires a part-time job. 
In the United States about two mil- 
lion married women are gainfully em- 
ployed. Most of these are probably 
working full time, but the increasing 
tendency of married women to work 
outside the home is also probably re- 
lated to the increasing variety of part- 
time opportunities. Economic need 
or the desire for a higher standard of 
living is very obvious in the work of 
married women, but this is not the 
whole story. That other satisfactions, 
in addition to the financial, are to be 
found, is evident from any careless 
survey of the two groups. Discontent 
is not an easy thing to measure, but 
there can be no question that its ex- 
pression is more common among the 
married women who stay at home, and 
have not enough to do, than among the 
married women who carry two jobs and 
have perhaps a little too much to do. 


MENTAL HYGIENE or THE CHILD 


The process of saving the child from 
too much mothering has been going on 
for some time now. The schools are 
more and more greedily reaching out 
for the children. Here again women 
are victims of an inner conflict. They 
have been brought up in a traditional 
view that “mother knows best” and 
that there is some mysterious bond be- 
tween them and this product of their 
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flesh which gives them a particular 
capacity for child-caring. It is difi- 
cult for them not to feel this, when they 
have been day by day building up such 
a vast set of habits around this object 
of their devotion. As mothers, they 
know their most unquestioned su- 
premacy, theirs not to be earned but to 
be had, like the divine right of kings. 
Now along comes the educator and the 
psychologist, to disturb this pleasant 
supremacy. Already, although they 
have not clearly realized this, this 
divine superiority of the mother gua 
mother has faded into a very dim out- 


line of its former robust self. The 


combined weight of institutes, pam- 
phlets, books and newspaper articles, is 
thrown on the side of making parents 
apologetic. This was easy enough for 
the men, for they had been apologetic 
since the first time they looked at that 
peculiar red creature in the cradle, but 
the triumph of the schools over the 
mothers was not so easy. Let us help 
you, they coaxed; of course no one can 
take a mother’s place, but there are 
some things we can do better than 
you. They took the big children, and 
now even the babies are developing 
wings to fly away to the nursery school. 
Always women have been patronizing 
men, because of their esoteric knowl- 
edge of the child, theirs by virtue of 
physiology, and now they have come 
to know themselves patronized by 
young things who teach school or do 
social work, who claim a special knowl- 
edge of the child, without ever having 
been through the supposedly illuminat- 
ing process of reproduction, but who 
have read a book about complexes, 
which perhaps does just as well. 

No sensitive, intelligent mother can 
read the clinical records of child study 
and the later histories of the malad- 
justed, without growing apologetic. 
She would give gladly the years of her 
life to making the tree grow straight 
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and fair, but there are so many things 
which she can all unconsciously do to 
distort the young growth. So many 
terrible things, some of which she must 
inevitably do. The basis of most 
neuroses is in the family life; some- 
times the closer and more devoted the 
family relations the worse the results 
appear. It is no wonder that the 
mother, shaken out of her old com- 
placency, goes with troubled mien to 
all sorts of specialists, asking what she 
shall do with her child. They will not 
hesitate to tell her, and perhaps they 
do know better than she. But none of 
them know very much, not even those 
who think the conditioned reflex the 
explanation of all things. 

Whether or not other agencies can 
do a better job than the mother, only 
the experiments of the present and the 
future will determine. It seems en- 
tirely probable that they can, but this 
is not yet proven. However, there 
are still long hours for the child in the 
home, long enough to lay the basis for 
bad adjustments in all the rest of the 
child’s life. The unhealthy mother 
will handicap if not prevent her child’s 
chances for mental health. Every 
discontented housewife is a menace to 
the mental hygiene of the child. It is 
no longer the sins of the parents that 
are visited upon the children, but the 
fears of the parents. Mother love has 
even been alluded to as smother love, as 
it is not difficult to see why. 

One leading specialist has already 
declared that children have a better 
chance for mental health when they 
are not too closely associated with 
their mothers. Studies of professional 
women indicate that the woman who 
works does not have the proverbial 
difficulty in keeping a maid. It is 
probable that the same reasons which 
make the maids happier will make the 
children healthier. Between the ac- 
tive, ably functioning -mother with 
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strong outside interests and the ordi- 
nary, ignorant, self-pitying home body 
there can be no question of choice. 
Even the neglectful mother is less of a 
danger than the once exalted slaving 
type, who makes of the home a nest in 
which she strives to keep the children 
always immature and helpless. Chil- 
dren of working mothers are beginning 
to add their own testimony, that they 
like for mother to go away for part of 
the day. The child’s delightful pride 
in an achieving father has always been 
recognized as a potent force in shaping 
his own behavior. A modern age de- 
mands that the child shall not have his 
heart wrung by the picture of his 
mother as a frustrated creature to be 
pitied rather than admired. 


Tue Home 


Home and family life have varied 
with the ages, striving to meet the 
needs of the family members. Let us 
not be distressed over the disappear- 
ance of the patriarchal family, with its 
heavy toll on women. The increasing 
urbanization and industrialization of 
life requires a new home. Less than a 
hundred years ago the husband was the 
unquestioned head of the family; 
modern aspirations are toward a de- 
mocracy. Unfortunately, this often 
becomes an autocracy, with the young- 
est child functioning as tyrant, but the 
ideal is of a freely functioning group in 
which each member has both represen- 
tation and responsibility. Where the 
mother sits at home, sometimes sick 
with her own futility although she 
would not acknowledge this, getting 
almost all her satisfactions from the 
close personal relations, every other 
member of the family is under a certain 


‘compulsion and burden because of 


her emotional demands. The mother 
must have outside interests, genuine 
interests, preferably impersonal, if she 
is not to cling too fiercely to the other 
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members of the family. She must find 
some place where she acts as a person 
rather than a mother, or there will be 
no freedom possible to the home. 

The new home, if it is to meet our 
changing needs, must be a place of 
refuge. All day long we live in a 
world of conflict, complications and 
shock. . There must be some quiet 
place where we can be at ease, off 
guard. The new home needs to be, 
what the old home never was, a place 
of privacy. The city, with its com- 
pactness, its sights and sounds, its 
mobs, mvades our privacy. A man 
did not need such privacy in his home 
when, in the day’s work, he could walk 
to the edge of a field and seem to be 
alone upon the rim of the universe. 
But today we need some sheltered 
place of retirement, no matter how 
bare a cell, where we can lock the door 
and know ourselves as individuals and 
as entities. All day this crowded 
-existence is destroying our identity, 


breaking down our personality. The 


new home must be.the place where we 
can recreate our personality, bring the 
disassembled units back into harmony. 
And creation is a solitary undertaking. 

The new home must offer solitude 
and quiet and privacy. It must be 
a place of trust and of few, very few 
demands. If itis the safe refuge where 
we can go about this recreatmg of our 
personality, this building up of the 
identity damaged by the onslaught of a 
thousand antagonistic elements of the 


day,. it does not matter who does- the- 


cooking or where the laundry is done. 
The new home can be a vitally signifi- 
cant element in society, with all its 
vocational aspects gone, with the 
women as well as the men finding the 
major occupation outside. It is time 
to stress the avocational, and healing, 
aspects of the home and to let the 
vocational duties go where they can 
best be done. The old, materialistic 
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conception of the home must give way 
to one in which the value rests in 


_spiritual assets rather than* creature 


comforts. 


Tae Economic Risk oF THE 
MARRIED WOMAN 


Not only does part-time employment 
of the married woman offer the oppor- 
tunity for the development of a new 
home life, it lessens or destroys the ap- 
palling economic risk taken by every 
woman who today marries and devotes 
herself to the traditional rôle of wife. 
There is no security in domesticity. It 
is heart-breaking to see the middle-aged 
woman, trained for nothing except the 
duties of the home, venture out into 
the industrial world. Divorce, death 
or loss of money may put her in this 
position, where she has so little to offer 
organized industry and so much to 
suffer. The married woman who lets 
herself go upon the easy tide of do- 
mesticity is offering herself as a victim 
in a future tragedy. 

If she does not encounter economic 
difficulties in middle years, she has 
certainly the possibility of bitter 
psychological troubles. A recent arti- 
cle by an economist favoring the two- 
earner family system, expresses this 
danger vividly. 


It is one of the bitterest of American 
tragedies, from the point of view of women, 
that the wife who “‘slaved and saved” in 
the earlier years of marriage, without means 
or leisure to look well,- cultivate her mind 
and:take care of herself personally, reaches 
middle life and sometimes riches despoiled 
of capacity to enjoy them, and only too 
often also despoiled of her husband’s emo- 
tional interest. She is a crippled veteran 
of the one-earner system, from the modern 
woman’s point of view. 

An equal amount of “slaving” as an eco- 
nomic earner would have produced enough 
Income in early years to provide comfort, 
even luxury, and would have kept up her 
personal standards and would have stimu- 
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lated her interests. It appears to be the 
truth that the competent woman economic 
earner keeps up high personal standards. 
The couple who begin a married career on 
a well-adjusted basis of mutual considera- 
tion and operate a two-earner standard 
find themselves skipping many of the 
difficulties of early married life. . . 


One does not wish to be too much a 
Cassandra prophesying woe; but that 
phase “crippled veteran of the one- 
earner system” becomes even more 
graphic than in its context, when it is 
applied to the army of women, with 
desperation in their faces, who. are 
today making the rounds of industry, 
offering their graying hair and clumsy 
hands, and hearing the repeated chant, 
“too old, too old.” 


Tue Part-Time Jos 


But one does not walk down the 
main street and say carelessly, “I will 
be a part-time worker here or here or 
here.” Industry no longer demands 
the full waking life of its employees, but 
it still operates on the presumption 
that the job shall be the first thing in 
the worker’s life. The sixteen-hour 
slavery is gone, the twelve-hour slavery 
is going. It is possible that, if this 
pleasure period of prosperity continues, 
the eight-hour day will sometime be 
regarded very much as we now regard 
the twelve-hourday. Utopianists may 
look forward to a time when all men 
and all women, and probably most chil- 
dren, will be employed on set tasks for 
a few hours of the day, while the re- 
mainder of the time is free for individ- 
ual activities according to choice. But 
today industry still assumes that the 
worker will put the demands of the job 
first. As the business world is one of 
the chief strongholds of sentimentality 
and tradition it is not surprising to find 
the part-time worker objected to on 
this basis of attitude alone. The busi- 
ness man is very like the housekeeper 
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who prefers for servant the old-fash- 
ioned slavey, on duty at all hours, to 
the modern self-respecting servant who 
does her tasks within certain hours and 
goes about her own business during the 
rest of the time. Thus the woman 
seeking part-time work has this unrea- 
soned attitude to combat. But women 
have been combatting unreasoned at- 
titudes in industry for a long time now. 
There is a “cultural Jag” about an 
attitude or a sentiment which causes it 
to survive long after the actual ways 
of doing things have been changed. 
Already there is some indication that 
this is taking place and that there is 
really more part-time work available 
than the business executive is likely to 
admit even to himself. 

The department store is particularly 
capable of being adapted to the need of 
part-time workers. There are definite 
peaks of activity at which extra work- 
ers may be concentrated. Salesgirls, 
wrappers and cashiers may work from 
10.30 until 4, while such hours of work 
allow the woman time for her morning 
and evening duties in the home. Four 
years ago six department stores in 
New York were interrogated on the 
subject of part-time work for women. 
Only two were willing to say that they 
found this desirable. Now, it is not 
unusual to find advertisements in New 
York papers, calling for part-time 
workers in the stores. Tea rooms, 
with their peak at the noon hour, also 
can make use of extra workers on a 
part-time basis. It would seem that 
transportation lines, also having defi- 
nite peaks of activity, would offer the 


‘same opportunities but certain legal 


provisions and an attitude against em- 
ploying women lessen the opportunity 
here. It seems, however, reasonable 
to suppose that all occupations which 
have definite peaks of business will find 
it desirable to employ large numbers 
for shorter hours and only a small force 
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for the complete period, applying to the 
day the system already in use for 
seasonal occupations. 

Those occupations permitting the 
use of two shifts at shorter working 
hours offer opportunity for the woman 
to concentrate her employment in the 
morning or afternoon. Office work is 
well-adapted to such shifts and the 
development of the stagger system in 
large cities with a transportation prob- 
lem will accustom employers to an 
office personnel that comes on and off 
at different hours. Factory work, 
particularly where the payment is on a 
piece-rate, offers few difficulties save 
those growing out of the traditional 
attitude of requiring the worker’s full 
attendance. In many cities, teaching 
in the public school offers the way out 
for the married woman as the hours are 
shorter, at least theoretically, and as 
often the woman may concentrate her 
work in the morning or afternoon 
session. Feeling against the employ- 
ment of married women in the public 
school system is the major obstacle 
here. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR Marrizep Women 


Obviously, work which can be done 
more or less independently is the easiest 
to adjust to requirements of the mar- 
ried woman. ‘Typing, sewing, prepara- 
tion of gift cards, painted lamp shades 
and the like offer the advantages of a 
fixed return to be determined by the 
amount of time invested. Similarly, 
the wives of the faculty are often 
employed in colleges to read the class 
papers and examinations, payment 
being by the hour or a lump sum for the 
year. In such cases wives may keep in 
closer touch with their husbands’ work 
or they may go into entirely different 
departments. Women. have made 
more spectacular successes at face-to- 
face selling of books, bonds, real estate, 
insurance, etc., within the hours left 
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free from home duties. The increasing 
stream of automobiles has caused a 
crop of small stands to spring up along 
the highways, in which women are 
selling farm products, vegetables and 
fruit, or making coffee and sandwiches, 
all within sight of their front door. 
The same motorizing of the country 
has put the women of the home into a 
new business, letting rooms to over- 
night tourists. ‘This is one of the few 
cases in which the actual set-up of the 
home may be utilized for financial re- 
turn, and the business done in this 
somewhat haphazard fashion has be- 
come so great as to cause concern 
among the ranks of the licensed inn- 
keepers who find their trade going to 
these humbler competitors. 

The professions and the arts have 
always given women certain advan- 
tages through their more flexible hours. 
However, intellectual and aesthetic 
pursuits tend to spill over into all the 
waking hours of the worker, so that the 
married woman may not be troubled so 
much by lack of time to attend to home 
responsibilities as by an attitude which 
makes such responsibilities a definite 
irritation. Women have found it pos- 
sible to make a home and to follow 
literature, painting or music as a voca- 
tion; the problem of the woman lawyer 
or doctor seems at present more diffi- 
cult although not necessarily insoluble 
for the married woman. ` 

The married woman who wants a 
part-time job does not find her situa- 
tion tooeasy. The success of the part- 
time bureau in New York suggests the 
desirability of such agencies in other 
cities. Other employment agencies 
are sometimes helpful in securing such 
work, particularly college bureaus, but 


-the major initiative is still upon the 


woman to seek out or to create the job 
that best fits into her needs. Many 
women have put this over; doubtless 
many more will do so in the future. 
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The line of genuine development ap- 
pears to be, not in daydreaming about 
some far-off glamorous job which the 
woman hopes to achieve some day when 
impossible circumstances conspire to 
permit it, but in diligently and with in- 
telligence “cultivating one’s own gar- 
den.” The obvious, simple and un- 
ostentatious job to be found in the 
neighborhood is often scorned, but it 
may frequently be the first step in a 
vocational development that will lead 
to a satisfactory combination of home 
and job. 

Recent figures from New York and 
from Colorado suggest that the 1930 
Census may show a great increase in 
the work of married women. In some 
places married women may be found 
employed in equally great numbers as 
single women. As married women are 
drawn into the occupational world the 
American home will unquestionably 
change many of its outward aspects. 
Sentimentalists may cry out at this, 
but there is really nothing to get 
agitated over. The home, as our fa- 
thers knew it, has already ceased to be, 
without imperilling, so far as can be ob- 
served, the love of men and women or 
the devoted care of children. It is not 
the home our fathers knew which has so 
damaged the moral fiber of the women 
who make homes today. The damage 
comes from the modern product which 
is neither fish nor fowl. The home to- 
day is in a half-way stage, and so are 
the home-makers. 

Three possible lines open out before 
the modern woman, the job without 
home responsibilities, the home without 
outside responsibilities, and a combina- 
tion of thetwo. The home-maker may 
fill an honored position and make a dis- 
tinguished contribution to our social 
life; this is equally true of the woman 
who spends all her energies in establish- 
ing herself professionally, but the pio- 
heers among women today are those 
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who are putting both jobs across. 
Often enough it is the silent, even hum- 
ble worker on a part-time job who is 
being the trail-blazer for other women, 
reéstablishing women as persons and 
developing new folkways for the group 
which will enable women of the future 
to be both women and individuals in 
their own right. 


Two AGENCIES ror Part-Time 
WORKERS 


Because of their unique approach and 
definite attempt to deal with some of 
the problems discussed here, it seems 
desirable to look at the reports of the 
two bureaus organized especially to 
deal with part-time employment for 
women. The New York Bureau was 
established in January, 1922, with the 
purpose of securing permanent posi- 
tions for trained women who desired to 
work part time. It was felt that many 
women with valuable ability and ex- 
perience would by such an arrangement 
be enabled to contribute to societý 
through their occupation as well as to 
carry on their home duties. The 
Bureau thus began to function in two 
ways, in the lessening of social waste 
through the loss of the efforts of these 
women and in the increase in personal 
satisfactions and opportunities. In 
November of the same year a second 
bureau was organized in Philadelphia. 
In both cases Miss Eleanor Adler was 
responsible for the idea and the organi- 
zation. The two bureaus have now a 
record of more than 13,000 part-time 
jobs filled. 

Although a minimum charge is made 
the applicants, neither bureau is self- 
supporting. The income derived from 
fees covers somewhat more than one- 
half the expenses, the remainder of 
which is made up by contributions from 
those interested in furthering such an 
experiment. 

The number of persons who come to 
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these bureaus indicates the genuine 
need for such an organization. In New 
York, there were in 1928 more than two 
thousand new registrations of women 
hoping to secure part-time work. - In 
1927, in Philadelphia, the number of 
new registrations was 665. The rea- 
sons given for the Philadelphia group, 
in an average of five years’ reports, 
showed the highest percentage to con- 
sist of women with household duties 
which left them free for a part-time oc- 
cupation. The next highest group 
gave leisure as the reason for their seek- 
ing a part-time job. The others con- 
sisted of students, workers already 
having one part-time job and wanting 
another and a small number whose 
health put them among the part-timers. 
sixty-one per cent of the total were 
women with household duties or with 
leisure allowing a part-time occupation. 


In New York, in 1928, the reasons given ` 


for seeking part-time work showed 
practically the same percentage giving 
household duties, a smaller percentage 
of women with leisure, a higher per- 
centage of students, similar ratio of 
those giving health as reason for part- 
time employment as well as similar per- 
centage of those engaged in other part- 
time jobs. The New York Bureau 
figures for the past year are given in de- 
tail, with percentages for the groups. 


Reasons ror Part-Time Wore 
Bureau of Part-Time Work, New York 


Office, 1928 

Household, married............ 783 } 40% 
Household, single.............. 172 “4 
Leisure... asnon 202 8% 
Heathi pian c acres ee ot Se ghee 102 4G, 
Study, Alt vec es thee ewes 171 } 819% 
Study, other....... EE EAE 548 j 
Other part-time Job............ 165 \ 4 5% 
Part-time profession........... 187 e 

Total... annoa aana 2,330 100% 


Many of these-women who were 
‘looking for a chance to do more work 
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than they had been doing were highly 
educated. The students from the pub- 
lic and private high schools made up 
the largest group, closely followed by 
the women who have had college or 


“more than college training. About a 


hundred and fifty had had postgradu- 
ate training. | 

These women, mostly high school or 
college trained, came looking for the 
chance to ally themselves more closely 
with the occupational world. Thelarg- 
est single group consisted of married 
women with household duties which 
occupied them only part of the day. 
Studying their records for the past 
years the Bureau has found many 
cases in which the married women they . 
have placed have remained in the same 
employment for periods of time up to 
two or three years and it has not found 
thé employers objecting to the fact that 
their part-time employees are married. 
This suggests that there may be less 
prejudice against the married woman in 
the part-time job, because the employer 
can feel that she is still performing in 
her free time the traditional duties of 
her sex. ‘ 

During the year 1928 employers calls 
in the New York office indicated the 
availability of 2,400 jobs, 1,741 of 
which were temporary and 659 per- 
manent. The women who got their 
chance through the Bureau were 1,608. 
The jobs that they filled during the 
year totalled 2,169, the major propor- 
tion being temporary. More openings 
were found inthe office field than in any 
other, although sales work also showed 
itself to be adapted to part-time work- 
ers. Positions which were listed with 
the Bureau are given below, together 
with the number of applicants regis- 
tered for such jobs. With all the 
magnificent work of the Bureau. of 
Part-Time Work it is clear that only a 
beginning has been made in the prob- 
lem of offering outlet to capable women 
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whose enforced partial leisure is evi- 
dence of the carelessness of our civiliza- 
tion in allowing such social wastage to 
continue. 


SURVEY OF Part-Time Work In New 
York Ciry 


The Bureau of Women in Industry 
under the direction of Nelle Swartz has 
recently presented a survey of op- 
portunities for part-time employment 
in New York City! The survey in- 
cludes material from a number of em- 
ployment bureaus and college place- 
ment bureaus as well as information 
secured from 118 firms employing 
7,500 women on part-time jobs. 

The bureaus (excepting the college 
bureaus) report 28 types of work for 
part-time applicants, of which 16 
classifications cover most of the jobs. 
The college bureaus find the following 
10 types most common: stenography, 
typing, clerical work, care of children, 
tutoring, selling, addressing envelopes, 
cashiering, waiting on table, class room 
teaching. The 16 types reported by 
the other bureaus as most common 
are listed below, with customary 
earnings. 


Care of children—50 cents—60 cents an hour and 
carfare. 

Secretarial work (social) —-$1.50-$2.an hour; $20 a 
week of 24 hours. 

Stenography—$15 a week of 24 hours. 

Typing—$2.50-$3.50 a 1,000 addresses. _ 

Bookkeeping—$15 a week of 24 hours. 

Selling—$16 a week, hours 11 a.m.-6 P.M., with 
20-minute lunch, to $10 a week, hours 12-3 
P.M. 

Cashiering—$8-$12 a week of 24 hours. 

Housekeeping—$10 a week of 24 hours, $85-$125 
a month for mornings only. 

Waiting on table—75 cents an hour. 

Personal maid service—$2 a half day and carfare. 

Domestic work—$10 a week and carfare, hours 
8-12 m. 6 days a week; $10-$12 a week and 
carfare, hours 2 P.M.—8 P.M., 6 days a week. 

Housecleaning—50 cents an hour. 


1 The Industrial Bulletin, January and Febru- 
ary issues, 1929. 
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Laundering, hand—50 cents an hour. 

Infant nursing, temporary—$5 a day, 
hours. 

Professional nursing—$1.50-$3 an hour for bed- 
side treatments. 

Beauty parlor work—$2.50-$15 a day, $5 usual. 
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The firms studied by the Bureau in- 
cluded 38 stores employing more than 
4,200 women on part-time work (about 
3,200 m 16 department stores, 10 
specialty shops employing 600, and 400 
in 12 variety stores): 20 restaurants 
with 1,400 women on part-time work, 
10 office buildings with about 875, and 
50 theatres with about the same num- 
ber. 

The stores investigated had 15 per 
cent of their women employees on part 
time, while the restaurants had 26 per 
cent on part time. In many of the 
larger restaurants it was found that 
one-quarter to one-half the workers are 
employed only during the rush hours at 
lunch and dinner. One store has half 
its women employees on part time. 
The largest number of part-time store 
employees are saleswomen who make 
from $12 to $14 for a week of 32 to 34 
hours. Other part-time jobs include 
wrapper, checker, cashier, section 
manager, stock girl and marker. The 
section managers are the highest paid, 
receiving $5 for a full Saturday and $18 
for six days part-time. The waitresses, 
counter girls and bus girls are the sec- 
ond largest group of part-time workers 
in the stores. Practically all these 
work six days a week, with hours and 
pay varying. Most work from 25 to 3 
hours a week and earn from $7 to $10, 
plus tips. The kitchen workers have 
the same hours and make from $10 to 
$12. Cooks sometimes go as high as 
$30 a week. 

‘In the restaurants the waitresses re- 
ceive from $3 to $8 for a week of 16 to 
28 hours (plus tips and one or more 
meals each day). The kitchen workers 
have the same hours but higher rates, 
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Classification of Positions 





Classification of Applicants Registered 
Permanent | Temporary 
Office Work: 

Bookkeepers. sic sik oiadadted ent CEEE Ei 79 16 8 

Cashi si ie eas ara a e e aE i 80 33 25 

Clerical workers... 0.0.0.0... ccc cece ees e eee nce nens 65 16 286 

PUG COPS soya iss cau ew de aut EENE OEE 5 3 5 

plenoprabhers.5.656 254 4euceucs tease ots ree 862 92 546 
Bookkeepers......... Eg aaah T ieee 35 3 6 
Foreiph e eecssac er eae Cha oder bee Nene eines 17 0 1 
Medical... ..sennanueeneounnosaressrevensase. 2 3 5 

M F E E E E EE 0 0 3 
Secretaries........ a Lapa EOE EEEN E 206 49 61 
Switchboard operators............... AEOS 44 12 - 10 
DV PIS 6 enon angen trda tha tiw E E 203 38 369 
1,098 265 1,325 

Educational Work: 

TE OBS OER 6 a5 supers hn VBA Ee ow et a 86 8 1 
Aste and crafts. peeraa ta hen goes ehh eh eee 9 1 0 
Physical education. .........cce eee ceeucereeeene 29 4 0 
Occupation therapy.......... 00.0. eee 2 0 0 

PULORG = phic os oe aah ares oe E Se ee Be a ee 13 2 2 

Kindergarten. ...........--- AE Rae es 9 0 0 

98 15 3 
Medical Service: 

PHYSICIANS oct) seaurey tees cat oreo cede ase 4 0 0 

Office assistants ......0..-.-00 000 cc cece ccc ce eeaes 76 26 23 

Clinic assistants. ...... aaan 0.0. c cee cee cence eee 1 2 2 

Technicians.. ....n aonana dead A ceetaeaw ead Ga ae ed 18 5 1 

Nurses; 

Trainee aeaa n nE ORR 40 4 9 
Practiea lio ics ear ae A EEN E EEA 19 5 20 
158 42 55 
Social Service: 

Social Service workers..............00 0c cee eeues 45 3 5 
Recreation workers. . 2.0.0.0... 00 cece eee eee eee 14 6 3 
- 59 9 8 

Home Economics: : 

Home economics—general........ 0.0.0 cece eee 9 1 0 

Cafeteria Managers... u ieee eee cease 9 0 0 

Cafeteria workers........... e E eae Goto E aiiess 85 50 47 

Hostesses. socero cerror EL Ove PAS dda heb w sess 13 6 5 

Dietitians sss skew 5 ohhh S689. A ES EES 8 1 0 

Housekeepers. . 0.0.0.0... ccc ccc cee cece ee eeee 2 0 1 

121 58 53 


$10 to $12 a week. The ushers in counter girls have the same number of 
restaurants usually work 3 to 4 hoursa hours and receive $8 to $10. 
day, receiving $10 to $12 a week. The In the office buildings, the cleaning 
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$13 





Classification of Applicants 


Home Service: 


Shoppers......... Geel Sue we A AERA 
Governesses. 2... cee tate eens 
Nursery govérnesseS 0... cece eee 
Foreign governesses...... P I E E EE T 
Child nurses.6.c.6 6)ngc-ki cb eee nether tae dase 
Companions 2% 25565 oe hates Meee es 
Social secretaries... 0.00.0... cece eens 
SeamstresseS... 0... 0.00 ce cece ene ee ee eee 
Assistant in beauty shop...........-....05- 
Home assistants, ......0 0. 0c c cece ce eee 


Personnel workers.............000ceeeeuees 
Psychologists... 0... occ ccc e cee e ces 
PEAT OSES soos a es a, wee hae ees 


Publicity workers. ..........0.0. 000 eee eee 
Real estate sales women. ....... 0.00 e eevee 
Research workers. .........0 00s ce uacev eves 
Translators, .. 0.0.0... cc eee cece eens 
Dramatics i. ccav's. da eevee OAOE E 

Be ah ET E E Bie eens Le E AN 


Miscellaneous: 


Art gallery attendant................00 005: 
- Field secretary... 0.0.0... cc ceca wc a ec eeeee 
Model nae i ee a a a a 


Sales. ...... a ee WG) ee atin wa. Ween ON E E E ee Oh aS tas 


Untrained young............0. 00 eee eee 
Untrained mature... 1.0.00... 02.0 cee eee 


women get $10 to $13 for a week of 30 
hours, the supervisors receiving $14 to 
$20. 

In the theatres part-time employ- 
ment is found among the ushers, clean- 
ing women, matrons, cashiers, ticket- 


Classification of Positions 


Registered 
Permanent | Temporary 

AEE 1 0 1 
bessa 49 10 22 
kapas 29 5 9 
KIEST 34 5 2 
ore 44 18 18 
wie Seth 13 11 10 
E 12 3 18 
E Id 6 49 
nae 0 0 1 
nore 4 |, 1 13 

210 59 143 
seat 15 1 0 
TER 18 - 0 0 
ee 1 , 0 0 
PET l 0 0 
peas 8 1 5 
ere 3 0 0 
iets 14 0 0 
peti 1 0 0 
Poors 2 0 1 
ueh 22 0 6 
eoni 1 0 1 
ne 29 0 7 
een 1 0 1 
ee 13 0 L 
PR 3 1 6 
etan 12 1 1 

144 4 29 
od ea 0° 1 1 
Pag 0 l, 1 
eles 0 0 1 
ree 0 2 1 
bwin’ 207 42 48 
MESES 0 1 2 
rae 178 
peui 57 

442 47 54 
seein 2,330 499 1,670 

sellers and occasionally wardrobe 


women and nurses. In the legitimate 
theatre the ushers work six nights and 
two matinées. In the movies the work 
is for'six afternoons and evenings. The 
pay is from $7 to $12 a week, with head 
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-ushers receiving $10 to $20. The part-time work is particularly suited 

cleaning women work 18 to 24 hours a to married women, and that in stores 

week for $10 to $15. Head cleaning and restaurants such workers are usu- 

women sometimes receive as much as ally married. It is held that married 

$35 a week. women make the most satisfactory 
The conclusions of the study are that ‘part-time workers. ` 


Mothers in Industry © 


By Gwenbotyn Huaues Barry, Px.D 


Director, Bureau of Statistics and Registration, The Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, New York City 


ENHE job of being a mother in a 
workingman’s family can bedivided 
into at least three distinct phases: phys- 
ical, psychological, and economic. The 
first of these three functions, child- 
bearing, may occupy a relatively short 
period of a woman’s life, or it may ex- 
tend to middle age, depending on the 
number and frequency of births, and 
on her age at marriage. Child training 
and education, the psychological aspect 
of motherhood, continue practically 
from the birth of her first child through 
the adolescence of the youngest. 

The economic responsibility of the 
wife in this social group begins at mar- 
riage and continues as long as the home 
exists. This phase of her activity con- 
sists of managing the household, spend- 
ing the money income of the family and 
contributing a share toward her own 
support and: that of her children 
through production in the home. 

Each of these three functions of 
motherhood are constantly undergoing 
changes m response to the currents of 
social and economic movements. The 
tendency toward smaller families and 
improved obstetrical technique are re- 
ducing the physical burden of mother- 
hood. The greater emphasis on child 
health, education, and child psychology 
in comparatively recent years is in- 
creasing the number of agencies out- 
side the home assisting the mother in 
meeting her responsibility for child 
culture. At the same time, these same 
agencies may be increasing the work of 
the mother somewhat by imposing 
higher standards upon her. 


Tas Cuances Unper Wurcu WOMEN 
Must Marxe Tuer Economic 
CONTRIBUTION 


The most marked and continuous 
changes, however, are probably to be 
found in the field of economies. The 
mother’s economic function in the home 


is encroached upon whenever a labor- 


saving device is adopted and whenever” 
a factory product is substituted for a 
homemade article. The mother’s con- 
tribution as a producer is reduced, 
while the demand of the family for a 
money income to buy the new com- 
modity is correspondingly augmented.! 

In the years preceding the introduc- 
tion of the factory system the home was 
the workshop in which most of the 
commodities consumed by the family 
were made. In rural communitiés 
practically everything the family ate or 
wore could be produced by the-labor of 
its members. The mother, with the 
assistance of her daughters, carried on 
all the processes of spinning and weav- 
ing as well as tailoring. She cured 
meat, preserved fruits, churned butter, 
baked bread, manufactured soap and 
candles, to mention but a few of the 
manufacturing processes for which she 
was responsible. Mother and children 
were thus able to contribute services 
which had a very definite economic 
valuein family support. The husband’s 
labor alone was not expected to pro- 


1See Hughes, Gwendolyn S., Mothers in In- 
dustry, New York, 1925, for citation of refer- 
ences. See especially Rathbone, Eleanor, The 
Disinherited Family, London, 1924. 
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vide for all the needs of the family. 
Apparently no question was raised in 
those days as to the propriety of the 
mother’s economic function. 

With the growth of towns and the 
development of the factory system, 
however, production by women and 
children m the home has been greatly 
reduced. The husband’s contribution 
to family support, meantime, has 
changed from commodities ready for 
immediate consumption to money 
wages. Whether the money income 
earned -by the father is less or greater 
than his former contribution m kind 
is not known. The fact remains that 
while he did not support the family 
alone during the period of household 
production, it is tacitly assumed by 
those who question the employment of 
mothers that his money wage should 
today support both him and his family. 


‘Although the decrease in home man- 


ufacture can best be illustrated by the 
contrast before and after the so-called 
industrial revolution, it must be re- 
membered that the process still con- 
tinues. As her duties in the home 
are cut down the mother’s economic 
function is becoming specialized out- 
side of the home. The change in the 
married woman’s activities from un- 
differentiated, jack-of-all-trades pro- 
duction in the home to a standardized 
job in the workshop is apparently go- 
ing on rapidly. In 1920, according to 
the Fourteenth Census of the United 
States, the actual number of married 
women employed was almost four 
times the number employed in 1890, 
while the number of single, widowed 
and divorced workers only doubled 
` during the same period. The employ- 
ment of married women has thus in- 
creased about twice as much during 
the last three decades as that of all 
other women.’ 


2See Ogburn, William F., “Decline of the 
American Family,” New York Times, Section 5, 
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The struggle to live on the husband’s 


wage alone, in most industrial families, 


is a failure. A canvas of nearly 12,000 
families in six industrial sections of 
Philadelphia in 1918 showed that the 
majority, 55 per cent, relied on income 
from other wage earners or from lodg- 
ers. Only 6 per cent of this entire 
group was of the conventional statistical 
type, husband, wife and three children 
under sixteen years of age, supported 
by the husband alone.’ 

Families not supported by the father 
alone, as a rule, turn first to the wages 
of children (18.6 per cent), next to the 
wages of the wife (17.7 per cent) and’ 
third to income from lodgers (15.9 per 
cent). This canvass of almost 12,000 
homes showed that in only 7.5 per cent 
of the total number was more than one 
of these sources of supplementary 
income utilized. 

Wage-earning mothers are only spe- 
cializing in one of the three chief func- 
tions which their job has always im- 
plied in the less fortunate economic 
groups. If they are to meet this re- 
sponsibility to their families today 
they are practically forced to go out 
and earn money because they cannot 
make up the deficit by: pinching and 
scraping at home. Housework now has 
become largely service, manufacturing 
has passed into the factory. 

If the mother does not follow her 
job into the factory and bring in her 
share of the income in that way, or en- 


February 17, 1929. The following. statistics are 
presented to show the decline in the economic 
function of the home. While the population 
gained less than 15 per cent, the output of baker- 
ies increased 60 per cent; employees in food fac- 
tories, 37 per cent; product of food factories, 
about 100 per cent; work done in laundries, 57 
per cent. These figures cover the period from 
1914 to 1925. l 

? Kingsbury, Susan M., “Relation of Women 
to Industry,” Papers and Proceedings of the 
American Sociological Society, Vol. XV, pp. 141- 
158. See especially the first two tables. 
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gage in some home industry, such as 
taking in lodgers, she throws a large 
part of her economic responsibility. 
upon her husband. He thus becomes 
responsible for his own. support as 
well as for the support of another adult 
and the children. But calling a man’s 
wage a family wage cannot make it 
so. - 


Way Marriep Women Worx Ovr- 
SIDE THE HOME 


“Why did you go back to work after 
you were married?” was one of the 
questions put to a group of 728 work- 
ing mothers in Philadelphia. “My 
husband wasn’t making enough,” an- 
swered the largest group (29 per cent); 
“My husband was dead,” came next 
(22 per cent); followed by “My hus- 
band was sick” (14 per cent); “He 
left me” (13 per cent); “He wouldn’t 
support me” (11 per cent); and “Td 
rather work” (11 per cent). 

These answers show clearly the 
measure of success which has met the 
husband’s attempts at supporting his 
family. The great majority of these 
wives, under varying degrees of eco- 
nomic pressure, undertook the partial 
or entire support of their families 
while the husband was living, i 

Widowhood.—The proportion going 
to work because of widowhood is amaz- 
ingly low, less than one in four, even 
. though 45 per cent of the husbands 
died under thirty-five years of age. 

The widow turned to industry im- 
` mediately, three-fourths reporting they 
had done so in less than six months 
after the husband’s death. Some of 
them lived with relatives for a short 
time. On the whole, however, when 
the chief wage earner dies, the indus- 
trial family is thrown upon its own 
resources at once. 

The self-reliance of these women is 
illustrated by the fact that of the total 
number who were widows at the time 
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interviewed, only one in six had applied 
for a pension under the Mothers’ As- 
sistance Fund Law of Pennsylvania. 
Of those who had applied, in turn, only 
one in four was receiving a pension. 
Working mothers are not applicants 
for relief, either public or private. 

Desertion.—When this group of 728 
women began to work, almost one hus- 
band in four had given up any attempt 
at supporting his home. Apparently 
the problem had assumed proportions 
which were entirely beyond his capac- 
ity, so he stopped trying. The desert- 
ing husbands had evidently made their 
resignations permanent. The non- 
supporting husband was of little more 
help to the family, his presence only 
adding to the wife’s responsibilities. 
Most of these husbands are described 
by their wives as “no good.” The 
usual explanation is drink, varied by 
combination with gambling, infidelity, 
and laziness. 

If it is true that the family is becom- 
ing more and more dependent upon the 
money wages of the husband and 
father, while the contribution possible 
from the mother and children is becom- 
ing correspondingly less, may not this 
relatively high proportion of desertion 
and non-support be the instinctive 
answer of the less competent man? If 
the burden thus thrown upon the hus- 
band is insupportable, these are the 
marginal providers, the first ones to 
shirk their responsibility. It is im- 
possible to do more than speculate on 
this point without accurate data on 
the prevalence of desertion and non- 
support over a long period of time. 

Illness of the Chief Wage Earner.— 
The next group of women to be con- 
sidered after those with irresponsible 
husbands, are the 101 who began to 
work because of the illness of the chief 
wage earner. By the time these moth- 
ers were interviewed, 70 had become 
widows. When a wife goes to work 
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_ because hèr husband is sick, the chances 
are that it is a very serious illness. 

_ _ Emergencies in Family Life-—Widow- 
hood, desertion, non-support and ill- 
ness, the situations discussed so far, 
are definite and unmistakable. The 
remaining 40 per cent of the wage- 
earning mothers returned to industry 
while the husband was well and work- 
ing, and they represent a wider varia- 
tion in economic need, ranging from 
those who could not count on their 
husbands for bare necessities, to the 
women who felt no compulsion to 
work. 


Those who said they worked because ` 


the “husband wasn’t making enough ” 
fall into two classes: first, those who 
find the husband’s wage inadequate 
only when an emergency arises and, 
second, those who are forced to work 
to meet even the ordinary running 
expenses of the household. 

Among the emergencies which sent 
mothers to work while their husbands 
were working were dependent relatives 
coming to live with the family, or the 
purchase of new furniture. Sickness of 
members other than the husband, 
however, is the emergency arising 
most frequently. 

Insufficient Income of Husband.— 
The other women in this low income 
group can never make ends meet on 
what the husband makes. When the 
wife says that “times .are hard,” or 
that her husband “is not earning much,” 
it is impossible to judge where the 
trouble lies. It may be that her stand- 
ard of “much” is too high, or that her 
husband is not being paid enough, or 
that he is not worth any more than he 
is getting. A day laborer of forty, 
with three children under nine years 
of age, a dependent father and a weekly 
wage of $22 cannot, perhaps, be said to 
be underpaid by industry, but his situ- 
ation certainly raises the question of 
the proper basis of. family support. 


- proportion to their number: 
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This low income group includes also 
a few husbands who, according to their | 
wives, “never did steady work.” The 
usual comment of the visitor on such 
cases is “works, on spends money on - 
drink.” 

Prefer to Work Outside the Home.— 
The women who answered “IJ’d rather 
work” when asked why they became 
wage earners excite an interest out of 
“Fhese 79 
women were eager to emphasize the 
point that they were not forced to work 
out, they chose to do so. Their reasons 
include (a) a chance to earn extra 
money to spend as they pleased, (b) 
an opportunity for wider and more 
stimulating contacts as well as a means 
of raising the standard of living, (c) 
as a means of filling in time not occu- 
pied by housework and (d) “to help 
husband.” 

Those who work “to help husband’: 
are principally concerned about buy- 
ing a home or putting money in the 
bank. The women who expressed this 
joint sense of responsibility were largely 
foreign-born. They came, for the most 
part, from southeastern European 
countries where industrialization is not 
so advanced as here. ‘They have been 
accustomed to a social and economic 
order in which the family is still the 
unit of production as well as of .con- 
sumption. 

These 79 women did not rush into 
industry in order to evade their respon- 
sibilitiesat home. Rather, they worked 
that they might make what they re- 
garded as a greater contribution to 
family life. The woman who goes into 
industry under these circumstances, 
however, is relatively rare. It is esti- 
mated that on the basis of the survey 
of 12,000 homes and this intensive 
study of 728 mothers, in the most 
highly industrialized sections of Phila- 
delphia, only between 1 and 2 per cent 
of mothers with children under sixteen 
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‘years of age, and with working hus- 
bands, go into industry from choice. 
In reviewing the reasons given by 
these 728 mothers for going back to 
work after marriage, it is apparent that 
in their experience at least, wage earn- 
ing is intimately. connected with the 
responsibility the husband is able and 
' willing to assume. The husband, in 
turn, is limited by (a) a wage scale that 


does not permit adequate family sup-. 


port; (b) by premature death with 
= nothing laid by for the future of his 
family; (c) prolonged ill health of a 
serious nature; (d) an undeveloped 
sense of responsibility which points to 
mental or emotional instability under 
an excessive economic burden. In ad- 
dition, (e) the wife’s experience in in- 
dustry as a girl, and her preference for 
such employment instead of housework, 
was the deciding factor for one woman 
in-every nine visited. 


. How tHe Working Morurr MANAGES 
Her Home 


A deficit in the family income which 
‘the husband cannot meet is clearly 
indicated in the experiences of the 
' mothers just considered. The expla- 
nation of such a deficit can readily be 
found in changes in-our system of pro- 
duction which have deprived the fam- 
ily of a large part of the mother’s 
economic contribution in the home. 
Cutting off the mother’s opportunity 
for family support at home throws an 
undue burden upon the husband. 
Wage earning outside the home is 
undoubtedly a woman’s most remuner- 
ative way of sharing responsibility for 
family support with her husband. 

What happens to a mother’s home 
‘duties when she undertakes to help her 
husband earn the money income of the 
family? Who carries on the rest of her 
economic function, home management 
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home? The further experiences of 728 


_ mothers in Philadelphia industries will 


at least partially answer these ques- 
tions. 

The wage-earning mother does not 
necessarily give up her position as home 
maker when she enters industry. Five 
principal expedients have been used by 
these 728 mothers in combining home 
making and industrial employment: 
first, they limit their work-a-day re- 
sponsibilities through part-time em- 
ployment im industry; second, they 
practically’elimimate their housekeep- 
ing duties by boarding with another 
family; third, they secure assistance 
from outside the household; fourth, 
they transfer their housekeeping duties 
to relatives who. share their homes; 
fifth, they call upon other members of 
the immediate family, husband or 
children, to codperate with them in 
doing the housework. Only one in 25 
(a total of 80 mothers) attempted to. 
work all day and manage the house- 
hold alone. 

Housekeeping Substitute -—Boarding 
with another family, or having a rela- 
tive live in the home, assures the 
mother a full housekeeping substitute 
These two plans, together, have solved 
the difficulties of over one-fourth of the 
728 mothers (27.5 per cent). When 
the mother boards she almost always 
lives with relatives, and frequently 
pays less than the full cost of mainte- 
nance of herself and children. The 
boarding family is usually the broken 


family (24.4 per cent of all deserted 
‘women board and 9.3 per cent of the 


married women). As a rule boarding - 


- preceded wage earning in point of time. 


- Part-Time Employment.—Part-time 
service in industry permits the mother 
to be her own housekeeper (25.5 per 
cent), as a rule, with but little or no 
assistance. The mother who works | 


only part time has been able to make 
her adjustment at the expense of indus- 


and housework? What substitutes is 
\ she able to provide for her services at 
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try. When the working day or week 
is shortened, however, wages are cor- 
respondingly curtailed. Women whose 
husbands are at work report part-time 
employment almost twice (38.2 per 
cent) as frequently as widows and 
deserted women (21.4 per cent) who 
are the chief wage earners in their 
homes, Part-time arrangements are 
most frequent among women in domes- 
tic and personal service. The free 
time afforded by this plan enables the 
mother to manage her home with a fair 
degree of success. 

Housekeeping, for women who work 
away all day, entails a heavy burden 
upon the woman who has no one to take 
her place inthe home. A large number 
of these 728 mothers (30.3 per cent) 
arrange for assistance from some out- 
side source, either having someone 
come in or taking the children to a 
neighbor’s or a day nursery. In about 
two-thirds of these cases, outside help 
is reported with housework and laundry 
and one-third with child care. About 
half of these mothers have some 
assistance from within the household 
as well. 

Relatives or Neighbors.— Relatives or 
neighbors come in for a time each day 
to put the house in order and prepare 
the meals, especially the children’s 
lunch at noor. They usually live 
nearby and are able to combine these 
duties with their own’ housework. 
They seldom occupy the position of 
servants in the mother’s household. 
In some instances, a lodger is paid to 
mind the children and do the house- 
work, The part-time service of the 
neighbor or lodger leaves the mother 
enough of her wages to make earning 
worth while, and relieves her of a great 
deal of work. At the same time the 
‘woman who renders the service, fre- 
quently a mother, is able to earn a 
money income without going far from 
home. 


“neglected home. 
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The mothers who earn the highest 
wages report the largest expenditures 
for services in the home, a circumstance 
that suggests they would all employ 
substitutes more extensively if they 
could afford to. Working mothers, on 
the contrary, do not make much use of 
the free assistance available from child- 
caring agencies, preferring the services 
of relatives and neighbors. Very few 
mothers patronized commercial laun- 
dries. 

Other Members of the Family.—Older - 
children, and once in a while the hus- 
band, are the only sources of help the 
mother has in the rest of these families 
(16.7 per cent). The assistance from 
members of the family is less clearly 
defined than when it comes from some 
source outside of the home. In fact, 
one in four of this group of mothers 
said she did all the housework herself. 
Here it is quite clear that the addi- 
tional burden of wage earning is borne 
very largely by the wife herself. One 
working mother in six, thus, has not 
been able to secure a substitute or has 
not considered it necessary to do so. 

A full-time substitute probably is 
not necessary to carry on the house- 
work in many of these homes. If the 
working mother had to hire that much 
help there would be little or nothing 
left of her wages. If the part-time 
attention to the housework that she is 
able to secure from outside sources or 
from members of the household is in- 
adequate, the result will be evident in a 
On the other hand, 
if she attempts to make up the differ- 
ence herself by extra work at night and 
over week-ends, she runs the risk of 
endangering her own health. 

Indications are that the houses of 
these working mothers are as ‘well 
taken care of as those of their neigh- 
bors. Housekeeping in these homes, 
of course, must be interpreted in terms 
of their surroundings. Only a small 
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proportion (6 per cent) of the mothers 
working all day and keeping house vol- 
unteered the opinion that their inabil- 
ity to keep the house in order was one 
of the undesirable results of wage earn- 
ing. Since a poorly kept house can be 
detected immediately, it is probably 
safe to accept their judgment. Five in 
every six of the homes were classified as 
clean by the visitor. 

Complaints about their lot and the 
hardship of being both a wage earner 
and housekeeper were conspicuously 
absent among these 728 working moth- 
ers. The life of a working woman is 
hard, according to one of them, but “‘it 
is possible if you trust in the Lord.” 
“Women,” said another in justification 
of work outside the home, “get awfully 
tired of housework and scrubbing all 
day.” Still another remarked that she 
“would die” if she had to stay at home 
all day as some women do. 

The combined effect of wage earning, 
housekeeping and worry over family 
finances does impose a heavy burden on 
these women without a doubt. Judg- 
ing from the reports they made about 
their health, however, they seem to be 
standing the strain fairly well. Within 
the previous year, 44 per cent reported 
an illness serious enough to cause loss 
of time from work. A survey made by 
the Pennsylvania Health Insurance 
Commission in one of these neighbor- 
hoods represented by working mothers 
a few months later showed that among 
housewives 63 per cent had been ill 
during the past year. Sicknesses asso- 
ciated with overwork, undernutrition 
and worry were prominent (25 per cent) 
among those reported by the working 
mothers: colds, rheumatism, headaches, 
nerves and rundown conditions. 


Errectr or Worx Oursipe tHE HOME 
on FAMILY Lire 


Can the woman who works outside 
of her home to discharge her economic 
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‘obligation to the family, successfully 


carry on the other aspects of her job as 
mother? What of child life in these 
homes? Always, in considering the 
working wife as mother, it must be 
remembered that the standards of 
motherhood in the economic and social 
levels she occupies may be far below 
those generally accepted. Her short- 
comings in this respect can be viewed 
more tolerantly when it is recalled that. 
“running the streets” is frequently 
regarded as sufficient recreational out- 
let for the children in her neighborhood, 
that meal time and bed time are vari- 
able, that general standards of disci- 
pline, health and education leave much 
to be desired. 

The experience of these 728 mothers 
is far from conclusive as to the relation 
of wage earning to successful mater- 
nity. The medical data furnished are 
relatively meagre and unsupported 
by .clinic records. Furthermore, no 
comparable body of facts relating 
to mothers who are not, and never 
have been so employed outside the 
home, are available as a control 
group. The most serious obstacle is 
the great difficulty of isolating wage 
earning as a factor. Employment 
of mothers is so closely associated 
with economic insufficiency that it 
cannot well be considered apart from 
poverty. 

One of the most serious indictments 
brought against wage earning by mar- 
ried women/is that it reduces the birth 
rate. The facts gathered from the 
canvass of 12,000 Philadelphia homes, 
already mentioned, suggest that women 
who work have smaller families because 
they could not work if they had more 
children. Almost one-third of the 
married women without children were 
gainfully employed, but this propor- 
tion decreases steadily as the family 
grows in size, leaving less than one in 
six gainfully employed where there 
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were five children or more.4 The lower 
birth rate may thus be the cause rather 
than the result of wage earning by 
mothers. 

Another point to be borne in mind in 
defense of the working mother: she does 
not work when her children are in their 
infancy. OF a total of 1,817 living 
children reported by these 728 working 
mothers, only 30 were under one year 
of age. 

The most outstanding evidence of the 
relation of wage earning to the quality 
of maternity lies in the proportion of 
prenatal deaths reported before and 
after the woman resumed gainful em- 
pleyment. Of all the pregnancies oc- 
curring before the women went to 
work, 8 per cent are said to have 
resulted in a prenatal death. Of the 
total number of pregnancies reported 
after wage earning was resumed, 17 
per cent were reported to have termi- 


nated as miscarriages or stillbirths. Is. 


this difference due to wage earning? 
How much of it can be explained by 
the mother’s more vivid recollection of 
recent events? 

- The known facts surrounding the 
child deaths in these families do not 
suggest any relation with the industrial 
employment of the mother. 

Complete physical examinations of 
these children in comparison with 
similar returns for an equal number of 
children in the same neighborhoods 
whose mothers do not work would give 
a fairly accurate indication of the rela- 
tion between employment of mothers 
and child health. All that is known of 


4 Matthews, William H., When Fathers Drop 
Out, New York, 1924, p. 18. A total of 470 
children was reported by 115 widows under care 
by the New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor from 1914 to 1928. This 
average, over four children per mother, indi- 
eates that the mother of a small family ean be 
self-supporting but when her family is larger she 
must appeal to charity when disaster overtakes 
her. 
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the health of these 1,817 living chil- 
dren is what the mother observed and 
reported to the visitor. According to 
these admittedly incomplete data, only 
8 per cent were either ill or suffering 
from health defect on the day of the 
visit. It is likely that only the more 
obvious and serious defects were men- 
tioned. When it is considered that 
many of these children would not have 
enough to eat if the mother did not 
earn, it may betray a slightly preju- 
diced point cf view to look for a rela- 
tion between employment and poor 
health. 

When the mother is away from home 
all or part of the working day she must 
make some provision for the zare of the 
children. She cannot save up this 
responsibility and meet it all at once in 
the evening or over the week-end. 
Two-thirds of the 300 and more chil- 
dren under five years of age are looked 
after by an adult who lives in the home. 
The other hundred cases are divided 
fairly equally among neighbors who 
run in, day nurseries, and neighbors 
who take the children into their own 
homes. For the group from five to 
ten, the proportion cared for by rela- 
tives at home has decreased somewhat, 
and almost one child in six is left with- 
out oversight, except by older children, 
after school hours. Almost half of the 
children from ten to fifteen years of 
age have no adult supervision outside 
of schools hours. The child care prob- - 
lem in the home of the mother who goes 
out to earn, therefore, is not primarily 
one of infancy, but of late childhood and 
early adolescence. These mothers evi- 
dently believe that when a child is old 
enough to dress himself, to avoid being - 
run over in the street,-and to get his 
own lunch, he is fully capable of taking 
care of himself outside of school hours. 

Only one mother admitted that she 
kept a child home from school because 
she was at work during the day, This 
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practice may, however, be far more 
prevalent, since over 6 per cent of the 
children of compulsory school age were 
not attending and apparently not en- 
rolled in any school. Moreover, as- 
suming that the “normal” child enters 
the first grade at six or seven and passes 
through one grade each year, 41 per 
cent of the 845 elementary school chil- 
dren were behind grade, compared with 
25 per cent for all children in the ele- 
mentary grades of all Philadelphia 
public schools in October, 1919. The 
employment of mothers appears to call 
for a sacrifice of the educational advan- 
tages of her child in many instances. 
Whether this situation is peculiar to 
working mothers, or is a part of the 
social background in which she lives, 
only further study can show. 

Sometimes a mother complains, too, 
that her children do not “mind” as 
well as they used to before she began 
to work. Out of nearly 400 women who 
were able to analyze their situations 
enough to state what they considered 
the effect of wage earning on their homes 
and families, more than one in ten 
made this statement. Again it is im- 
possible to say that wage earning by 
mothers is the sole cause. In many of 
these families employment was itself 
the result of a more radical change in 
family life, such as the death or deser- 
tion of the father or the breaking up of 
the home. It is probable that the ab- 
sence of the father from the home is the 
explanation of insubordination on the 
part of many children, especially boys. 
Furthermore, children are older now 
than when their mothers entered indus- 
try, another reason why they may seem 
to the mother not to “mind” as well 
as they did before she worked 

Wage earning by the mother of a 
family undoubtedly puts an additional 
burden on every member of the family, 
including even the younger children. 
They are forced to assume a greater 
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responsibility for their own well-being 
than children in more prosperous homes. 
As they become able to help with the 
housework, they are pressed into serv- 
ice whenever possible. While their 
neighbors are playing in the streets, 
these children are helping at home. 
They seem to be initiated into house- 
hold duty by way of marketing, then 
by preparing their own lunches at 
noon and eventually by taking a hand 
in all the work of the household except 
sewing and washing. These household 
duties, unless too heavy, need not be a 
hardship to the child. He learns more 
or less regular habits in this way and 
is forced to cultivate a certain sense of 
responsibility and self-reliance. The 
complaint is frequently heard that in 
the city the child of today is being robbed. 
of his rightful heritage because he is 
given no work to do with his hands 
and is therefore more susceptible to the 
influence of the gang, the movies, and 
what not. 

In attempting to evaluate the work- 
ing mother’s success in carrying out 
her function of child rearing, we are 
dealing with intangible values which 
are very difficult to measure. All that 
can be said is that the mother appar- 
ently does her best to fulfill her duty 
to her children in this respect. It is 
very seldom, practically ‘never, that 
one of these mothers has broken up 
her family and “put away” any of her 
children. Their training and general 
oversight she turns over largely to rela- 
tives who live with her or to the chil- 
dren themselves as they get older. 
The testimony of the mother, which 
has been the only source of evidence 
considered here, must be supplemented 
from other sources, the school, the 
church, the community house, the 
court, to name but a few, before the full 
story of the price paid by childhood for 
the comforts and necessities purchased 
by the mother’s earnings can be told. 
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SOME CONCLUSIONS 


Changes in the economic functicn of 
the family are becoming increasingly 
evident every year. The mother, as 
orincipal adult in the home, suffers, or 
enjoys, the greatest loss of responsi- 
>ility as her traditional duties are 
taken away from her by the more 
efficient factory and machine. Mean- 
time, someone has to earn money 
to buy the factory product. 

The wage-earning mother is thus 
forced into industry. The husband’s 
~vage is not a family wage: husband and 
wife are now jointly responsible for 
earning the money income of the fam- 
ïy. H she does not work, many a 
{amily cannot be self-supporting. The 
exclusion of the mother from industry 
5 not the solution of such a family’s 
problem. 

When the mother follows her job into 
industry she does not forget her other 
economic responsibilities to her family. 
The mother in industry is also a home 
maker. This combination of wage- 
earning and housekeeping is made pos- 
sible either through part-time work, 
through boarding, through sharing her 
home with relatives or through the 
assistance of neighbors, other mem ers 
cf the family, social agencies. 

Childbearing and rearing, the other 
two principal functions of motherhood, 
may, in some instances, be sacrificed 
when the mother goes into industry to 
Eeep the family adequately housed and 
fed. Further study of this question is 
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necessary before it will be safe to ven- 
ture an opinion on this point. At the 
present time, however, there is no evi- 
dence to warrant interference with the 
activities of the working mother. In 
considering the relation of wage earn- 
ing to child and family welfare, one 
must keep in mind all the time the 
standard of living customary in the so- 
cial groups represented. These women 
are a part of the wage-earning popula- 
tion im the industrial sections of a large 
city. Their ways are the ways of their 
neighbors. Unfavorable conditions 
found in their homes, therefore; cannot 
be charged exclusively to wage earning. 

Reformers who are concerned about 
social legislation in behalf of working 
mothers will do well to ponder the cir- 
cumstances which send her into indus- 
try. These friends of the working 
mother may, to advantage, ask them- 
selves if they can turn back the tide of 
economic evolution and restore pro- 
duction to the home. Can they keep 
women, accustomed to industrial em- | 
ployment ever since leaving school, 
from liking the factory better, in many 
instances, than housework? Is it pos- 
sible, on the other hand, to bring about 
a general acceptance of the fact that 
the husband’s wage is not a family 
wage, that there is no necessary con- 
nection between the number of de- 
pendents a man has and what he is 
worth to his employer in wages? In 
short, can these friends of the working 
mother visualize a new basis of family 
support? 


Married College Women in Business and the Professions 


By Crase Gorne WoopHouseE 


Director, Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


HERE is no limit either to the 

volume or the vigor of the discus- 
sion on the work of married women, 
work always implying a position with a 
pay check and having no reference 
whatsoever to work in the sense of 
physical exertion carried on in a seemly 
fashion within the four walls of the 
home. But facts on the subject are 
scarce. Of the married woman in 
industry, however, rather more is 
known than of her sister in business and 
the professions.! 

Data on the latter group are to be 
found in very few studies.? _ 

For this reason it seems worth while 
to analyze the experiences of some five 
hundred college graduates who for 
various reasons have been “gainfully 
employed outside of their homes” after 
marriage. Why do they work? What 
do they do? How much do they earn? 
Do they have children? 

There are a myriad of such questions 
to be answered, and this group of col- 
lege women have patiently filled in 

1See U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau, “Married Women in Industry,” by 
Mary N. Winslow, Bulletin No. 88, Washington, 
1924; “Family Status of Breadwinning Women 
in Four Selected Cities,” Bulletin No. 41, Wash- 
ington, 1925; “Facts about Working Women,” 
Bulletin No. 46, Washington, 1925, gives data 
from the census and from Bureau studies in re- 
gard to the occupations of women and includes 
special tables on married women. See also 
Gwendolyn Hughes, Mothers in Industry, New 
York, 1925. 

2 Virginia MacMakin Collier, Marriage and 
Careers, New York, 1926; Anne Byrd Kennon, 
“College Wives Who Work,” Journal of the 
American Association of University Women, Vol. 
XX, June, 1927, p. 100; Clara Eliot, “Married 
Barnard Alumnae,” Bulletin of the Associate 
Alumnae, Vol. XVIII, December, 1928, p. 6. 
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schedules, replied to letters and spent 
hours with the interviewer in going over 
the situation and in discussing their 
experiences and their philosophies. 


Tue Basic Dara or Tars Stupy 


The group of women represented in 
this study was unselected. The Com- 
mittee on the Economic and Legal 
Status of Women of the American 
Association of University Women con- 
ducted in 1926-27 a survey of the occu- 
pations of the members of the Associa- 
tion. The data were gathered by 
means of schedules distributed by the 
local branch chairmen. Among the > 
6,535 usable replies returned to the 
Committee, 768 were from members 
who had worked at some time after 
marriage. This was a sufficiently 
large group to encourage the Commit- 
tee to continue its investigation and to 
seek further information from these 
women. The present study deals with 
568 married college alumnae who were 
engaged in some business or profession 
in 1926-27, all but 37 of whom were 
members of the American Association 
of University Women.? 

The married college women codperat- 
ing in the study represent more or less 
of a cross section of the college alumnae 
of the country. They are not an espe- 


3The American Association of University 
Women has given all the material collected by 
its Committee on the Economic and Legal Status 
of Women in its 1927 survey to the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations. The Institute 
will continue the analysis of the data and publish 
the findings. It wishes to make acknowledg- 
ment to the branches of the A. A. U. W., through 
whose efforts the material on which the present 
study is based was collected. 
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cially successful group, but are prob- 
ably average in the type of occupation 
chosen and in their general situation. 
They were living, at the time the re- 
ports were made, in the District of 
Columbia and in 39 states, extending 
from Florida to Washington and from 
California to Maine, and covering all 
sections of the country. 

The data were collected chiefly by 
correspondence, but wherever possible 
the women were visited, 52 detailed 
interviews being obtained. In most of 
these cases the husbands were seen also, 
but no attempt has been made to com- 
pile a statistical analysis of their replies, 
since their number was small in rela- 
tion to the whole group of wives re- 
porting. Since not all of the women 
codperating in this study furnished 
information on every question dis- 
cussed, it will be noticed that the tables 
given below are not all based upon the 
same number of replies. ‘The number 
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reporting on each point is always 
noted and where comparisons are made 
a common base is used. 


Wuy Coitiece Women Work AFTER 
MARRIAGE 


Perhaps the question most often 
asked is, Why do women in the college 
graduate group work after marriage? 
What is it that has caused them to 
break with the accepted custom of re- 
maining at home, busying themselves 
with their households, and spending 
such spare time as they have in com- 
munity activities? Are they chiefly 
women who do not want home re- 
sponsibilities or children? 

The women coéperating in this.study 
were asked to list their reasons for 
working in order of importance. Some 
listed one reason only, others listed 
several. Table II presents the reasons 
given as first and second in importance 
by 198 women with children, and 134 


TABLE I—Numser or MARRIED COLLEGE Women REPORTING SPECIFIED Reasons ror WORKING 
Ovursipe or Tarm Homes 





Reason Given 


Comparison with housework...........-....+5. 
Contract to fulfill... 0000.0. cee ee eee 
All economie reasons. .............- PETATE 


Love ol Work o aera a e a een eaat 
EAT T y A TE ae E EEE T 
Principle cs snena ade esa AOE 
Career. os ocnk oad eine es aR we ea aii a 
Contat encanta 69-04 ob us SEGRE Rea ee 
All desire for work reasons. ..............005- 


. >» 


Number of Women Giving Reason 








Second Reason 





First Reason 













Per Cent No. Per Cent 
42.9 TT -46.1 
10.4 7 4.1 

3.2 13 T.T 
2.0 0 0 
58.8 97 58.1 
17.8 3I 18.5 
6.5 12 7.2 
5.0 6 3.6 
3.8 i .6 
3 2 1.2 
33.8 52 31.1 
3.8 9 5.4 
3.8 9 5.4 
7.4 18 10.8 
106.0 167 109.0 
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TABLE U—Numoerr or MARRIED CoLLeEGs Women Wira anb Wrrnovur CHILDREN REPORTING 
SPECIFIED Reasons FoR WorKING Ovurtsipse or Tuerm Homes 


i 


Number of Women Giving Reason 


With Children 


Reason Given 
First Reason 


Second Reason 


Without Children 


First Reason | Second Reason 


Per | Per Per Per 

No. | Cent | NO | Cent | NO | Cent | NO | Cent 

Financial..............-... 92 46.5 49 52.1 52 37.7 28 38.4 
Demand for services......... 24. 12.1 1 1.1 1} 8.0 6 8.2 
Comparison with housework. . 8 4.0 9 9.6 3 2.2 4 5.5 
Contract to fulfill. .......... ; 5 2.5 0 0 2 1.4 0 0 
All economie reagons........ | 129 65.2 59 62.8 68 49.3 38 | 52.1 
Love of work. ............-. | 31 15.7 16 16.0 29 21.0 16 21.9 
Leisure.. ,.. a., nuanua aunn jl 5.6 2 2.1 11 8.0 10 | 18.7 
PIMC sr hee bh escek 10 5.1 5 5.3 7 5.1 1 1.4 
COTO OR ois 35s hi Sok ae eek 7 3.5 1 1.1 5 3.6 0 0 
Conticts oes bcesadk ee akc 2 1 6 2 2.1 2 1.4 0 .0 
All desire for work reasons... 60 830.3 25 26.6 54 39.1 27 | 37.0 
Loneliness..............4.., 6 3.0 4 4.3 6 4.4 5 6.8 
Family relations............ 3 1.5 6 6.3 10 7.2 3 4.1 
All family situation reasons. . | 9 4.5 10 10.6 16 11.6 8; 10.9 
Allreasons.................. 198 | 100.0] 94| 100.0! 138| 100.0! 73! 100.0 





women without children; Table I, the 
reasons as given by the 336 women 
treated as one group. Considering 
first the general findings of Table I, 
it is significant to note the prominence 
of the economic reasons for working. 
Of the 336 women answering this ques- 
tion, 197, or 58.8 per cent, list an eco- 
nomic reason as their most important 
reason. Reasons which might be de- 
scribed. by the heading “desire for 
work”? form the next largest group, 
being given by 114 women, or 33.9 
percent. The remaining reasons come 
under the heading “family situation,” 
and are much less important, being 
given as a first reason by only 25 
women, or 7.4 per cent of the 336. 

If these reports be analyzed in more 
detail it will be seen that there is some 


difference between the first reason 
given by women with children and by 
those without children. Table II 
shows that economic reasons are given 
as first reasons by 65.2 per cent of the 


_ women with children, but by only 


49.3 per cent of the women without 
children. On the other hand, “desire 
for work” was given as the first reasons 


‘by 39.1 per cent of the women without 


children, and by only 30.3 per cent of 
the women with children. In the same 
way, reasons under “family situation” 
were more important for women with- 
out children than for women with 
children, being given as a first reason 
by 11.6 per cent of the former but by 
only 4.5 per cent of the latter group. 
While economic reasons were the most 
important in both cases they were more 
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pressing, as one might expect, for 
those women with children than for 
those without children. 

Something should be said in exp_ana- 
tion of the sub-heads under the three 
main groups of reasons. It may seem 
surprising that “demand for services” 
should take such a relatively important 
place in the reasons for working. 
Many of the women who gave this 
reason graduated from college a few 
years before the war, had had expe- 
rience, and were ready to fill in when 
the war emergencies arose, especially 
in the school system. Once back many 
of them stayed on. But there were 
also other situations where it was the 
work which called the woman rather 
than the woman who looked for work. 
In three cases it was necessary for 
someone interested to carry on an 
inherited business, and it seemed to 
fall to the lot of the woman reporting 
to fill the gap. Other women reported 
that the organizations which sent their 
husbands to the Orient in educational 
and religious work more or less expected 
that the wife should take a position 
also. In still other cases the woman 
found herself the only specialist. in her 
particular subject in a small town and 
her services in demand. The women 
who married with a contract still to 
Fulfill were in a very similar position. 

Comparison with housework is 
grouped under the economic reasons, 
because if there had been a larger 
family income the work would have 
been done by hired assistants anc the 
question of an outside occupation as an 
escape from disliked housework would 
not have arisen. The small number 
giving this reason should be noted. 
Data which cannot be presented here 
but which show the manner in which 
this group of women were maintaining 
their households, and the part they 
played in the household activities, make 
it quite clear that this is not a group 
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which dislikes domesticity. These 
women enjoyed their homemaking 
but not as their one occupation. 

One naturally asks what specifically 
did the women who listed “financial 
need”? as their reason for working 
mean? Of the 92 women with children 
giving this as their first reason, 30 
stated in somewhat general terms that 
they needed the money, 5 explained 
financial need in terms of insufficient 
earnings of the husband to meet the 
demands of the family, 5 others listed 
financial disaster. Ten reported hus- 
band’s health as causing the pressure, 
either because it reduced his earnings 
or made it seem very probable that the 
wife would in time have to be the main 
wage earner, and therefore it was wise 
for her to start before the actual need 
was felt. Six stated that they wanted 
to assist their husbands in carrying a 
heavy economic burden. Five went 
to work to enable their husbands to 
make a change in business and 6 to 
enable the husband to obtain a higher 
degree. Other reasons listed by fewer 
than 5 mcluded sending the children 
to college, paying off debts, supporting 
relatives (in some cases relatives of 
the husband), increasing savings, and 
in one case increasing the income suffi- 
ciently to justify the adoption of a 
child. Only 4 listed the desire to 
maintain a higher standard of living, 
and only one women went to work to 
obtain a higher degree for herself. 
Desire to assist the husband played a 
much more important réle in the rea- 
sons listed as financial than did definite 
assistance to the children, though of 
course in many cases the children would 
share in the resulting better economic 
situation. But it was assistance to 
the husband in bearing the economic 
burdens imposed in bringing up a 
family with high standards on a 
moderate income which seemed to be 
foremost in the minds of these women. 
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Thirty-five of the 92 women with chil- 
dren giving a financial reason for work- 
ing gave one closely connected with 
assistance to the husband. 

Among the women without children 
the details of the economic reasons 
were much the same as those just dis- 
cussed—extra money to pay for the 
house and furniture, to pay off debts, 
to enable the husband to change his 
line of work or to obtain a higher degree 
or to assist him when in poor health. 

For both groups of women, reasons 

which could be listed under “desire for 
work” were given by the second larg- 
est number, these being, ashas been said, 
of greater weight in the case of women 
without than of women with children. 
But the detailed reasons were much the 
same for both groups, the desire to 
continue work because of genuine in- 
terest in it, or as some described it, be- 
cause of the habit of work, being the 
most important. Judging by the inter- 
views the term “habit of work” is the 
more descriptive of this group. ‘There 
were a few women who had started a 
business and were deeply interested in 
watching it develop. One woman in 
research explained a common situa- 
tion in her group when she said that 
when she had one experiment just about 
finished and might give up working, 
another was in such a position that she 
had to stay to see it through, and again 
when it was finished still another had 
reached the crucial and exciting period. 
And so she stayed on and on. 
. Very few of the women used the ex- 
pressions so common in the more or less 
popular discussions of married women’s 
work. Only two of the whole group, 
both without children, listed “urge to 
creative expression” as a reason for 
working. Of course, as has been said, 
this was not a selected group of espe- 
cially brilliant women, but a run-of-the- 
mill sample of the married college alum- 
nae in business and the professions. 
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' Working because of principle and the 
career motive are both relatively unim- 
portant, accounting for somewhat over 
8 per cent of the reasons given by both 
groups of women. As listed specifi- 
cally they were far from militant. “‘All 
my friends worked;” “To justify the 
expenses of my training;” “I believe 
that everyone should be a producer;”’ 
“I felt that the schools needed married 
women to balance the flapper teacher,” 
are typical expressions. Just four 
women mentioned that their reason for 
working was to “maintain my indi- 
viduality.”” The indications are that 
the day of the old style feminist is 
passing and that that of the trained 
woman who works as a matter of course 
is arriving. 

Only 12 women out of the 336 
listed the desire for a career as their 
main reason for working. Of course, 
others may have concealed this desire, 
but since most of them wrote fairly 
full statements or talked for an hour - 
or more with the interviewer, if this 
motive had been prominent in their 
thought it seems that it could not have 
helped showing itself. But only one 
woman declared herself a careerist in a 
really vigorous fashion. “I work be- 
cause I want to be somebody, to get 
somewhere, to make a place-for myself 


-in my profession. We need the money. 


But if my husband were to strike oil 
tomorrow I should work just as hard 
at the same profession. It would 
merely mean that I could have more 
assistance and move ahead more 
rapidly.” This woman has children 
and enjoys the management of her 
household, but she cannot visualize a 
trained woman who could truly be con- 
tented after giving up work for which 
she had been trained. Perhaps, as has 
been said, this woman was franker 
than the rest, but, more likely, it is 
true of women just as of men, that only 
a comparatively few have the blind 
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urge of overwhelming ambition, and 
that most do the day’s job as it comés 
and according to their immediate needs 
and are not fighting for place for its 
own sake. 

The fact that 11.6 per cent of the 
women without children and only 4.5 
per cent of those with children were 
working because of some family situa- 
tion is explained by the specific reasons 
given under this head. The one l'sted 
most frequently was absence of the 
husbend because of his business, or life 
in a new community due to a business 
move. Desire to share in the husband’s 
interests was also listed several times. 
Other scattered reasons were ‘‘to forget 
a.sorrow,” “to avoid a difficult situa- 
tion where two generations are living 
in the same house.” 

Looking back, then, it is clear that 
_ the economic reasons were the most 
prominent being given by 58 per cent 
of the 336 women as first reason and 
by the same proportion as second rea- 
son for working. Desire for work was 
given by 33.8 per cent as a first reason 
and by 31.1 per cent as a second reason, 
while family situation covered the 
reasons given by 7.4 per cent as a first 
reason and by 10.8 per cent as a second 
reason. 


REASONS FOR THE PREDOMINANCE OF 
THE Economic MOTIVE 


Now why should the economie rea- 
sons play such an important part in the 
decisions of these women to continue 
their work after marriage? What did 
their husbands do? How much did 
they earn? What relation did the 
earnings of the wives in the group dear 
to those of their husbands? Answers 
to these questions might throw some 
light on the problem. 

As has been stated, not all of the 
women codperating in this study gave 
data on all the points under discussion. 
There were 307 who gave the occupa- 
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tions followed by their husbands. 
These data are presented in Table ITI. 
TABLE UI—Occurpations FOLLOWED BY THE 


Husspanps or 307 MARRIED COLLEGE Women 
Worxine Ovrtsive or Tuem Homes 





Occupation Number of 

Husbands 
Agriculture... asnan. 4 
Architecture. .............. 8 
Business..............0-06. 71 
Education. ...........0.05. 99 
Engineering................ 21 
Manes bales ase ees 8 
Health... 2... 0... c cca cae 19 
LOW ccc eee aise ee iS 21 
Library work............-. 15 
Public service. ............. 12 
Mn esei ii rareti aa 1 
Scientific work. .........,.. 18 





The preponderance of husbands in 


the professions is notable. Of the 307 
husbands listed in Table III, there were 
210 in professions, 86 in business and 
finance, 7 in trades, and 4 in agriculture. 
This reflects rather well the prevailing 
publie opinion on the work of married 
women in the different social groups. 
The professional class, with the excep- 
tion of the ministry, is the one most 
likely to take the first steps in a social 
experiment. The educational group is 
the one most largely represented in 
this study, there being 99 husbands 
listed there including 4 students, 14 
publie school administrators, 25 teach- 
ers in secondary schools, 54 college 
teachers and 2 college presidents. 
Perhaps it is economic pressure 
which causes this educational group to 
be so well represented; perhaps it is 
because members of this group are 
more likely than others to marry 
women who not only have a college 
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education but who have worked before 
marriage; and further this group, espe- 
cially in the colleges, is less under pres- 
sure of public opinion than are others. 
In many ways they are apart, con- 
sidered “‘different”’ by the community 
and thus allowed to go their own way 
to a greater degree unhampered by 
public opinion than are other groups. 
Then, too, so far as business is con- 
cerned, there still remains much of the 


idea that a man in business must give. 


the community tangible evidence of 
pecuniary success, and for years ability 
to support his wife and family has been 
‘the minimum evidence permitted. 
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Veblen’s ideas of vicarious leisure and 
of conspicuous vicarious consumption 
are also of moment in this connection. 

Interestingly enough, few of the 
business men among the 307 husbands 
were in independent positions. Six 
owned retail businesses, one owned a 
factory, 14 were in real estate, more or 
less on their own, but all the rest of the 
86 were in salaried positions, some of 
them of such a nature that they verged 
on the professions. The conservative 
attitude of the agriculturalist and of the 
skilled artizan toward experimentation 
on the part of the women of his family 
is well recognized. In this group, 


TABLE IV—Averraae, Mepran, Minimum anp Maximum Earnings or Marrirep Couiecs Women 
Wirra Foru anp Part-Time Joss anb Wira anp Wrraout CHILDREN IN RELATION 
TO CORRESPONDING EARNINGS OF THEIR Huspanps WHEN THE Wives 
First WORKED AFTER MARRIAGE AND IN 1927 ~ 


Earnings of Wives 


; ; ; No. 
Classification of Wives Wives Av. 


Earnings of Husbands 


Av. | Med. | Min. | Max. 


a E a nn s Bananai Basand Dee nee Tr errr OOOO 


First position after 


marriage: 
Full time with children! 6865 |$1,210| $1,200 
Full time without 
echildren........... 59 | 1,543} 1,500 
All full time......... 124 | 1,368} 1,500 
Part time with children) 22 847) 805 
Part time without 
children........... 18 | 1,003; 720 
All part time........ 35 905} 800 
All Wives Er EEEE 159 | 1,266| 1,300 
1927 , 
Full time with children.. 45 | 2,686] 2,000 
Ful time without 
children............. 49 | 2,351} 2,100 
All full time. .......... 94 | 2,511; 2,000 
Part time with children. 8 693; 700 
Part time without 
ehildren............. ri 997| 1,000 
All part time.......... 16 835| 800 
All wives.............. 109 | 2,281] 2,000 


$405| $2,400) 65 | $2,112) $2,000) $405) $7,480 


600| 2,450] 59 | 2,738] 2,160! 680] 10,000 
405| 2,450) 124 | 2,410] 2,100! 405] 10,000 
150} 1,800) 22| 2,562) 1,750! 800! 8,000 
500! 2,000! 13 1,9941 2,000] 800) 3,900 
150! 2,000! 35 | 1,684| 1,800) 800] 8,600 
150| 2,450] 159 | 2,250} 2,080] 408] 10,000 
800| 20,000} 45 | 3,786] 3,300] 1,380! 12,000 
1,100] 5,000; 49 | 3,566] 3,060] 1,225] 10,000 
800| 20,000) 94 | 3,671] 3,250! 1,225] 21,000 
250) 1,100 8 | 4,000! 3,300) 1,000] 8,000 
650| 1,500 7 | 2389] 2,250; 975| 4,300 
250| 1,500} 15 | 3,248) 3,200) 975! 8,000 

109 | 3,613] 3,200] 975| 12,000 


250) 20,000 
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however, it was not to be expected 
that many husbands would be in either 
of these occupational divisions. 

In order to go a bit further inte the 
situation an effort was made to oktain 
the salary of the husband when the 
wife first went to work after marriage 
and also his salary in 1927. It is 
interesting to note that the husbands 
were more diffident about having their 
salaries reported than were their wives 
and that consequently reports were 
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began to work after marriage cannot 
be compared with the 1927 figures, 
because the wives started at various 
times between 1884 and 1925, and in 
order to make the earnings of the 
earlier date and of 1927 comparable 
the earnings of each year would have 
to be reduced to terms of the 1927 
dollar. The purpose of the table, how- 
ever, is merely to give some comparison 
of the proportion the wife’s earnings 
bear to the husband’s when she first 


TABLE V—Prororrion WHICH AVERAGE, Mevis, Mryimum AND Maximum Earnines or MAR- 
RIED Correos Women Wrira EuL ano Part-Time doss anp Wrre anp WITHOUT 
CHILDREN WERE or CORRESPONDING Earnines or Tuem HUSBANDS 
WHEN toe Wives Frest Worxep Arter MARRIAGE AND 

In 1927 
Proportion of earnings of wives to those of husbands 





a In First Position After Marriage 





In 1927 
Classification of Wi No. | Aver-| Me- | Min- | Max- | No. | Aver-| Me- | Min- | Max- 
Aassileation Of WIVES Wives | age | dian | imum | imum |Wives | age | dian | imum | imum 
% % % % % % % % 
Full time with children.. 65 | 65 66 10 150 45 | 74 67 14 | 200 
Full time without 
childven........00005 59 70 67 18 200 49 76 75 g5 178 
All full tims. .......... 124 68 66 10 260 94 75 70 14 200 


Part time with children. 29 | 44 4l 10 100 8] 28 gi 8 50 


Part time without 
187 7| 48 50 25 66 


§1 50 10 187 15 | 34 33 8 66 


obtained from a much smaller numser. 
However, they are given in Tables IV, 
V, VI and VII as throwing some light 
on the situation. 

Table IV shows the relation between 
the earnings of 159 pairs of husbands 
and wives when the wife first started to 
zarn after marriage, and of 109 pairs 
who reported relative earnings in 1927. 
Table V shows the proportion that the 
wives’ earnings were of the husbands’ 
‘n each of these groups. ‘The absolute 
igures for the earnings of either kus- 
>ands or wives -when the wife first 


109 | 69 65 8 


started to work and after she has been 
at work at least two years. 

It will be noted that when the wife 
first started to work, in all but two 
groups, as given in Table IV, the mini- 
mum salary of the husband was higher 
and the maximum earnings were de- 
cidedly higher than any reported by 
the women, although in a few instances 
the minimum salary reported by the 
husbands was as small as the minimum 
reported by the wives. The median 
salary is perhaps the best single indi- 
cator of conditions analyzed in this 
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table and it will be noted that the 
husbands report a median for each 
group consistently higher than that of 
the wives. These same conditions 
hold true of the earnings of 1927, the 
exception being accounted for by one 
woman making $20,000 a year. 
Taking the average and the median 
proportions which the wives’ earnings 
are of the husbands’, as given in 
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other words, the experience of this 
group would seem to indicate that the 
wife working full time was able to 
increase her earnings relatively more 
than was the husband. Of course his 
earnings were absolutely greater. In 
the case of the part-time worker, this 
increase was not shown. 

Tables VI and VII give similar data 
for a small group of 47 pairs of hus- 


TABLE Vil—Avurace, Meprayn, Minorom anb Maxiutum Sanary Earnep sy 47 Wives Wira 
Fourt-Trmom Joss anp Wirn anp WITHOUT CHILDREN ann BY THEerr HusBanps 
WEHEN tHE Wire Frest STARTED WORK. AND IN 1927 


Earnings of Wives 


Classificati ; 
assification of Wives No. | Aver- 


Wives | age 


Me- 
dian 


ETE Ei EN FINE tN | NRE TTR FN | THREAT 


First position after mar- 


riage with children.| 21 | $1,136) $1,080 


Without children..... 26 1,548] 1,565 

Fa 9 | eee ene aoe ean ee 47 1,368] 1,470 
1927 

With Children....... 21 2,183) 2,080 

Without children..... 26 1,928; 1,825 

Te ieee Perea he 47 2,042; 2,000 


Table V, it is interesting to note that 
in the case of the wives working full 
time this proportion increased from 
approximately two-thirds for the first 
position after marriage to approxi- 
mately three-quarters in 1927. In 


Min- 
imum | imum | Hus. 


1,380| 3,400) 21 
1,187; 4,000 
1,187) 4,000 


Earnings of Husbands 









Max- | No. Me- 


dian 


Min- | Max- 


imum | imum 









$450| $2,100| 21 
630; 2,292; 26 
450| 2,292 


$2,082} $2,100 
2,926, 2,272 
2,549} 2,200 


$600] $5,000 
630} 10,000 
600| 10,000 






3,120) 3,000 
3,077) 2,317 
3,097; 2,880 


1,380! 4,260 
1,225: 10,000 
1,225; 10,000 


bands and wives where the wives had 
full-time jobs and had been at work for 
several years. These tables are pre- 
sented simply as an indication that a 
small sample seems to point to the 
same finding as the larger, and that the 


TABLE VII—Prorvortion Wuicu Average, Mentan, Minium ann Maximum EARNINGS or 4T 
MARRIED CorteGe Women Wits Fura-Time Joss ann Wira anp Wiraour CHILDREN 
WERE or CORRESPONDING Earnines or Taem Hossanps WREN THE 
Wrves First Went ro WORK AND IN 1927 






Classification of wives 






Proportion Earnings of Wives to Those of Husbands 


When Wives First Worked 





1927 





No. | Aver-| Me- No. | Aver-| Me- | Min- | Max- 

Wives | age | dian j|imum | imum |Wives | age | dian |imum | imum 
% % | % | % | 
With children......... 15 g1 74; Tå 25 125 
Without children....... 100 26 75 80 25 | 103 
PD og Sees fon eae in 15 47 74 75 25 125 
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endency for the proportion which the 
“vives earnings bear to the husbands’ 
to increase is intensified where the 
eases are limited to women who have 
-worked for several years. 

Since, then, the: proportion of the 
family earnings which these wives 
brought in increased with their con- 
tinued work, the economic urge to 
Eeep on working would probably grow 
rather than decline with time, unless 
savings and investments were of such a 
character that imcome from interest 
‘would so swell the total family income 
£s to make the wife’s earnings of de- 
creasing importance in relation to the 
Income from all sources. But such a 
situation is not common 1n the business 
and professional groups with such in- 


comes as those reported in this study. 


While the figures are not extensive 
enough to make any generalization 
possible, there may be an indication 
here of one explanation of why so many 
romen listed economic reasons for 
working. 

As the figures in Table V show, there 
are both full- and part-time workers, 
anad both women with and without 
anildren earning at least as much as 
saeir husbands, and some women 
2arning twice as much. Among the 
aomen interviewed there were several 
n this latter group, and the satisfac- 
sory manner in which this situation has 
>2en adjusted was worth noting, for it 
< a difficult one, being, as it is, con- 
zrary to the way in which the werld 
azpects things to be arranged. In one 
crstance the wife had started and de- 
veloped a large business. She took out 
as her share of the profits $20,000 a 
vaar. Her organization employed ser 
hasband at a salary of $12,000 a year 
ic handle the advertising and publicity. 
The business was in her name and she 
was most definitely the head, yet a 
kappier home situation and more cam- 
panionable group than this husband, 
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wife and small son could not. be imag- 
ined. Other cases in professional sal- 
aried fields were less difficult, as the 
world did not know so much about the 
relative earnings and there was not the 
additional complication of the hus- 
band’s “working for his wife.” 

It is perhaps worth mentioning that 
the average earnings reported by the 
husbands for 1927 was $3,613; the 
median earnings, $3,200. Correspond- 
ing figures for the wives were $2,281 
and $2,000 respectively, thus making 
the total family income between $5,000 
and $6,000 a year. Dr. Jessica Peix- 
otto,’ suggests that the academic fam- 
ily of Berkeley, California, has a 
standard of living which requires ap- 
proximately $7,000 a year to maintain. 
Is this perhaps another hint as to why 
so many women listed economic reasons 
as their cause for working? Whether 
the professional family should set its 
level of living at this figure is not the 
question under discussion. ‘The mod- 
ern economic system with its quantity 
production, its mass advertising, its 
urge to buy and then to buy more, with 
the standards which its successful ex- 
ploiters have set in their own living 
may have induced the professional 
group to develop a standard of living 
beyond their present earnings, certainly 
as represented by the earnings of the 
husband alone. Whether they are 
entitled to such a standard is again not 
the question at issue. i 

But there is another suggestion 
which might be mentioned. Up to a 
comparatively few years ago in all 
communities and even today in the 
rural sections of this country, the 
family had an economic function. It 
was worth while from an economic 
point of view to have a family. The 
man without one was at a-disadvan- 
tage. But today under the usual 

4 Getting and Spending at the Professional Stand- 
ard of Living, New York, 1927. 
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urban conditions this, as is well recog- 
nized, is not true. The family of the 
urban man is an economic liability. 
This is no disparagement of the social 
functions of the wife or a belittlement 
of the importance of the family. But 
from the strictly economic point of 


view the wife is an economic liability 


and the children even more so. It is 
only necessary to look around and 
_compare one’s friends with and without 
children to see this, always remember- 
ing that it 1s purely economic values 
which are being discussed and not 
happiness or other human values. 

As a producer of economic goods the 
urban wife has lost her position. Her 
work has been taken into the factory 
and into the specialized shop. Rents 
have limited her work space and her 
garden is a thing of the past. In many 
cases it actually costs her more to buy 
the materials and make them up in the 
home than to purchase the finished 
product even when her labor is left out 
of the question. At best it is worth 
but a few cents an hour except in the 
case of products requiring specialized 
skill or fine hand work. For the first 
time in history, then, the average man 
is supporting his family in the economic 
sense. This has been true in the past 
only of a few in the more privileged 
class. For the mass of the people the 
wife with her garden, her poultry and 
her household production more than 
contributed her share to the economic 
support of the family, as she is still 
doing in the rural sections. 

Thus when the urban wife says she is 
working today because of economic 
necessity, she seems justified in her 
statements. She is merely going out to 
find the work which she was formerly 
able to do in her home. Instead of 
contributing to the support of the 
family in direct services and in goods 
she is forced by economic develop- 
ments and the specialization of labor 
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to make her contribution in the form of 
money. Of course there are those who . 
criticize the prevailing standard of 
living and claim that there would be no 
need for this if families were willing to 
live at a more simple level, but we are 
dealing with the here and now situation 
and not with a discussion of what 
ought to be. 


OCCUPATIONS AND EARNINGS OF 
MARRIED CoLLEGE Women . ` 


There still remains the question as to- 
what occupations these women fol- 
lowed and how much they earned. 
Full data on education and earnings 
were reported by 568 women, 495 
working full time and 73 part time. A 
larger number of part-time workers 
sent in data, but as many of them were 
substitute teachers or in other occupa- 
tions paid on an hourly or daily basis 
and their earnings estimates only, they 
were not included. Table VIII pre- 
sents the occupation groups into which 
these women were distributed and the 
earnings which those in each occupa- 
tion reported in relation to the degree 
held. 

Included under business were 2 
owners of retail businesses and 7 
women in real estate, the majority of 
them in independent positions, one of 
them averaging $8,000 a year and an- 
other $20,000, the largest earned in- 
come reported by any of these married 
women. One woman was in adver- 
tising with a salary of $4,700 and the 
rest were in insurance and scattered 
selling positions. Of the three part- 
time women in business 1 was a shop- 
per, 1 assistant to the manager of a. 
hotel, and 1 manager of a small town 
little theatre. The clerical workers 
included stenographers, court reporters- 
and private secretaries. 

In the educational group the full- 
time workers included 41 grade teach- 
ers, 169 high school teachers and 19- 
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TABLE VITI—Avenagz, MEDIAN, MINIMUM ANO MAXIMUM EARNINGS or 568 Marrizp COLLEGE 
Women DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO DEGREE, OCCUPATION GROUP, 
AND FULL- OR 2art-Trus JoB 


Earnings of Married College Women With 


Degree and Full-Time Joks Part-Time Jobs 
Occupation group | 
No A or No. ; 
Wives| AY Med. | Min. | Max. Wives Av. | Med. | Min. | Max. 
B.A 
Susiness............. 20 | $3,903) $2,550) $1,690] $20,000; 3 $600; $600) $202) $100 
tlerical. .......20050- 19 | 1,602! 1,560 900; 2,000 1 480 480! 480) 480 
rofessional.......... 89 | 2,062] 1,752; L000; 5,000} 18 745, 710 38} 1,500 
Social Work. ......... 38 | 2,088} 1,300); 1100; 5,000) 6 766; 810 40| 1,440 
aAdueational.......... 260 | 1,932; 1,300) 600) 6,000) 32 809; 760) 150) 2,100 
EE Meanie A 871 | 2,044 1,300! 500; 20,000; 60 770; 720 38) 2,100 
M.A. 
Busines... ....020eee 3 | 4,333) 4,900; 4,000; 5,000) .. fess fee ee cle eee eden eee 
Clerical... 0. oe eee 2} 1,200) 1,200, 900; 4,500) .. jo... . fee fee ede cease 
Professional. ......... 16 | 3,142! 2,200 900| 12,000; 4 1,175| 1,125 650; 1,800 
Social Work.......... 4 | 3,200! 2,300; L200! 6,000! 1 520| 520} 520| 520 
Wducational.......... 64 | 2,366) 2,262) 1,200] 4,500 6 812 700 650; 1,125 
FL | Seen seer enema 89 | 2,583) 2,275) $00; 12,000; ili 917; 700) 520; 1,800 
Ph.D. ; 
>Professional.......... 11 | 2,958) 3,900} 1,800! 4,000 1 800| 800; 800; 800 
Social Work.......... 3} 3,050] 3,250) 2000; 3,900) .. Jesss fee eee fe eee fenan 
adueational.......... 10 | 2,670! 2,700) 1200; 4,400 1 1,000; 1,000; 1,000) 1,000 
SF o Aare rere eer ae 11 | 3,195! 38,900; 2100] 4,000) .. fo... epee ee fe ee uefa ec eee 
A career wee tee ea 35 | 2,958} 3,000) 1200; 4,400, 2 900| 900 800! 1,000 
2,206; 1,950; 500; 20,000; 78 795; 720) 38) 2,100 


3.A., M.A., Ph.D.,....) 495 





public school administrators, 78 college 
teachers and 15 college administrators. 
There were 12 in various teaching fobs, 
9 with private music studios, one 
reporting a net income of around $5,000 
a year and the other one of $3,500. 
There was also one owner of a school 
who paid herself $6,000 a year, putting 
the rest back into the school which she 
had turned over to a board of trustees. 
The part-time workers in educational 
work were chiefly in high school and 
eollege teaching. 

The social workers included repre- 
sentatives of almost every type of work 
m this field. One was a major execu- 
tive with a salary of $6,000 a year and 





2 others reported salaries of $5,000 
each. . 
In Table VIII the term professional 
is used to cover all the professions with 
the exception of social work, education 
and medicine, the numbers in these 
fields being sufficient to justify their 
separate treatment. The largest single 
group listed under professional was 
that of the research workers, there 
being 22 with full-time jobs and 10 
with part-time jobs. The earnings for 
the full-time research workers ranged 
from $1,800 to $5,200 a year. There 
were 17 women in full-time and 8 in 
part-time literary work. The maxi- 
mum. professional salary reported was 
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$12,000. This was paid to an editor. 

There were 10 full-time library 
workers, the best paid having a salary 
of $3,000 a year. She was a reference 
librarian and had a Ph.D. There was 
a scattering of laboratory technicians, 
lawyers, dentists, a pageant director, a 
director of an art museum, a laboratory 
artist, a nurse or two, a dietitian and an 
entertainer. The 23 part-time pro- 
fessional workers were ‘chiefly in re- 
search or in writing, but there were 3 
organists. 
_ Earnings are shown in Table VIII in 
relation both to occupation and to 
degrees. Under B.A. and M.A. are 
included all equivalent degrees. Like- 
wise, D.Se., Dr.P.H. and M.D. are 
included with the Ph.D.’s, since they 
represent about the equivalent in 
numbers of years’ preparation. Many 
of the A.B.’s had some graduate work 
but had not taken an advanced degree, 
and since the work varied so in amounts 
no effort was made to consider it in 
connection with earnings. 

The average earnings for the 495 
full-time workers was $2,206 and the 
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median $1,950; for the part-time work- 
ers the corresponding figures were 
$795 and $720. Earnings for the full- 
time workers ranged from $500 paid at 
a private mission school to $20,000 in 
the case of the woman mentioned as 
having developed a large real estate 
organization. As will be seen by 
glancing at Table VIII for this group of 
married women at least higher degrees 
mean additional earnings. This, of 
course, is influenced by the large num- 
ber in the educational work, but the 
same tendency is shown in the figures 
for the other occupation groups. How- 
ever, numbers reporting are too small 
to permit definite generalizations. 
Experience also increased the earn- 
ings reported as Table IX relating 
number of years of experience to earn- 
ings shows. The average and the 
median earnings of both full- and part- 
time workers increase as one passes 
from the under five to the fifteen years 
and over experience group. Notall the 
women reporting degrees and earnings 
reported experience, so that data for 
Table IX ‘is based on 521 cases, 454 


TABLE IX—AveRaGE, Mepran, Mintuuom anp Maximum Earnines or 521 Marrrep COLLEGE 
Women DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO FULL- AND PART-TIME Joss 
AND NuMBER OF YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


Years of Experience 


No. 

Wives 

Full-time jobs: 
Under Orrorin akan Ca es 114 
Five and under 10.............000 eee 186 
Ten and under 15.................04. 101 
Fifteen and over..........0.0eeeeeeees 103 
AN TU PIMC saraaa becuase enews 454 

Part-time jobs: 
Under Doea rean a oes tes 25 
Five and under 10...............0008. 22 
Ten and under 15.......... 0.0 cee eeee 14 
Fifteen and over............0ce cee eeee 6 
All Part fesos ccs occasion ees aeek es 67 


Earnings of Married College Women 


Average | Median | Minimum | Maximum 

$1,664 $1,560 $500 $4,000 
2,026 1,800 800 2,000 
2,286 2,100 500 5,200 
2,774 2,400 1,000 20,000 
2,163 1,888 500 20,000 
708 700 40 1,710 
810 725 38 1,500 
813 725 150 2,100 
930 1,600 600 1,300 
788 720 38 2,100 
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i_Il-time workers and 67 part-time 
workers. Experience as used here is 
ot synonymous with the number of 
sars since graduation, but means 


mumber of years during which <he. 


women reporting were actually em- 
w_oyed. 

The returns from the women with 
sad without children were analyzed 
separately. The women without chil- 
xren had median earnings of $1,800 
sad a maximum of $8,000. There 
“rere 4.6 per cent of them earning 
4,000 or above. The women with 
children reported median earnings of 
=1,975 and a maximum of $20,000, 
~vhilé- 11.1 per cent of them earned. 
=4,000 or over. Excluding the part- 
~tme workers with less than $1,000 a 
~par tae women without children had 
average earnings of $2,072, and a 
median of $1,800, while the corre- 
nonding figures for women with chil- 
dren were $2,516 and $1,950 respec- 
zvely. Both groups consisted chiefly 
af women who had worked before 
marriage, so while those with children 
~ere slightly older than those without, 
.2e number of years of actual experi- 
=nce was very much alike for the two 
zroups. 

It is interesting to note that average 
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and median earnings for 1927 for the 
husbands listed in Table IV likewise 
show higher figures for those -with 
children than for those without. Of 
course, the numbers are small, but the 
finding leadsto interestingspeculations. 

Comparing the distribution into 
occupation groups and the earnings of | 
the married college women with the 
reports for the single women coöp- 
erating in the same survey, it is seen 
that the two groups are very much 
alike on both points.® 

On the whole, then, this group of 
married college women is much like 
any other group of educated women in 
business and the professions. They . 
are working in occupations in which it 
is most usual to find college women, 
their earnings are, as far as comparable 
material is available, much like the 
earnings of other college women, and, 
like the great majority of mankind, 
they are working because they need 
the money and because they need the 
satisfactions which come only from 
activity which is felt to be worthwhile. 


§ Chase Going Woodhouse, “The Oceupations 
of Members of the American Association of 
University Women,” Journal of the American 
Association of University Women, Vol. XXI, June 
1998, p. 119. - 


The Personality Results of the Wage Employment 
of Women Outside the Home and Their Social 
_ Consequences 


By Exnest R. Groves 
Author, The Marriage Crisis, etc. 


OCATIONAL experience always 
influences character. It is only 
in the case of women, however, that we 
find general interest in the possible 
effects of out-of-the-home employment 
upon the personality. Such a question 
does not interest us with reference to 
men since we take their wage-earning 
experience for granted. In spite of the 
large army of women who are at work 
in business and industry under condi- 
tions similar to those of men, there is 
still a public opinion which regards 
their working, at least in zase they are 
married, as something socially peculiar 
that deserves scrutiny. The popular 
mind still thinks of aousekeeping 
as the normal vocation for women 
and insists upon regarding departures 
from this as worthy of special atten- 
tion. ° 
It is somewhat as it would be if we 
were suddenly to find that men, turning 
from their accustomed fcrm of labor, 
were insisting upon putting on the 
apron and taking over the routine of 
home management. Such a sudden 
change of vocational inclination would 
surely prove spectacular. It would 
not be quite paralleled by what is now 
taking place, since in the present situa- 
tion we have not merely a widespread 
giving up of what has so long been 
considered a woman’s prover vocation, 
but also a change in the home itself 
which is both cause and result of the 
recent migration of women into indus- 
try and the professions. 


THe Present Drvision or LABOR 
BETWEEN THE SEXES A MATTER oF 
SocraL ATTITUDE 


Considered as a mere biological 
creature, it is clear that the female’s 
function is different from that of the 
male, but there is no evidence that this 
has such a social influence as to deter- 
mine a different vocation for women 
than for men. Not from body struc- 
ture, or biological function, but from a 
division of labor, in which masculine 
desire had the determining influence, 
woman was delegated the home re- 
sponsibilities and the details of parent- 
hood. Aside from the nursing of her 
child, there is no part -of the task of 
housekeeping or child nurture which 
man could not have carried on as 
efficiently as woman, if the path of 
tradition had led him to the domestic 
vocation. The assumption, therefore, 
that woman is especially capable to 
assume the task of housekeeping, and 
that she naturally finds her satisfaction 
in such work, has been called into 
question by the recent entrance into 
industry of women who are eager 
to escape home responsibilities and 
equally desirous of sharing the em- 
ployment experiences that for so long 
have seemed the natural work for men. 

Although the record of man’s divi- 
sion of labor as it stretches backward 
clearly indicates that the conventional 
occupation for women has always been 
within the household, this in itself does 
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not indicate that woman’s attitude 
toward life has been different from 
man’s, because, as is commonly sup- 
posed, there has gone with her sex an 
attitude. toward life issuing from fe- 
male rather than male feeling, which 
has made the traditional occupation the 
anly satisfying and suitable employ- 
ment for women. 

The fact is that industry continued 
the division of labor that was biologi- 
cally determined on the animal level 
end built up a public opinion that con- 
ventionalized the development that 
took place. It would not be difficult 
to show the social advantage of this 
arrangement, but this is quite a differ- 
ent thing from attempting to demon- 
strate that men and women have in- 
stinctive differences in their vocational 
choices. Numerous as are the in- 
stances in social experience when 
rationalizing becomes a thinking proc- 
ess that defends what happens to be, 
there is perhaps no illustration that 
reveals the human proneness to shy at 


facts more vividly than the easy-going 


social thought, which still persists, that 
ihe natural vocational choice of a 
oman is to work within the four walls 
of a house while the man is irresistibly 
drawn to outside activities. 


Tre CHaneine Sociar ATTITUDE 
Toward WOMEN 


For reasons familiar to the readers 
of this article the time has at last 
arrived when the social assumptions 
>egarding woman’s vocational desires 
have been serutinized and for the first 
time the question that is uppermost is 
not What does Woman dof or even 
What can she do? but rather What does 
she want to do? The mnovation has 
not to any large degree been the prod- 
act of woman’s conscious dissatisfac- 
zion or deliberate attempt to free her- 
self from domestic entanglement. It 
is rather that industry, which pushed 
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her into the house, has, by its com- 
plexity and the opportunity it offers 
her for livelihood, given her a new 
choice of which, in an ever increasing 
number of cases, she is taking advan- 
tage. No thoughtful person, man or 
woman, who realizes how great a 
change has already taken place in the 
vocational status of women, can avoid 
asking what will be the social conse- 
quences as revealed in her personality 
of the new type of experience in con- 
trast with that which has usually been 
woman’s career. 

The question spontaneously arises in 
the mind of anyone who is interested in 
modern social life: Willthe out-of-the- 
home vocations operate upon the per- 
sonality of women so as to produce 
results socially disastrous or helpful? 
Aside from this we also have the prob- 
lem of the individual woman who must 
in her new career find greater or less 
satisfaction than came to the tradi- 
tional woman who in the past com- 
mitted herself to household duties. 

Unfortunately we have no statistical 
evidence that offers convincing proof 
for generalizationsthat can be promptly 
and positively made. We are not 
destitute, however, of a fund of ma- 
terial which gives a basis for passing 
judgment, since woman has been free 
to express her feeling as well as to make 
her vocational choices, and the trained 
woman at least has accepted her oppor- 
tunity to state and defend her attitude, 
and in some measure already reveals 
the effects upon her of the out-of- 
the-home experience. What mark do 
business, profession, and industry make 
upon the personality of a woman, 
different from what comes to men, or 
socially significant because it happens 
to a woman rather than to a man? In 
drawing conclusions we face a difficulty 
always present in a rapidly changing 
civilization. The position from which 
we view the movement and estimate its 
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consequences is a constantly shifting 
stand, for the mores themselves, which 
always furnish the background for our 
judgment, are in a state of flux, in- 
volving the norm which we attempt to 
use in our appraisal. 


Tue Errecr or VOCATICNAL EXPERI- 
ENCE OF UNMARRÆED WOMEN ON 
MARRIAGE, POTENTIAL MOTHER- 
HOOD, AND HOoME-MAKING 


The problems of single and married 
women who are working outside the 
family are in the mass of cases so 
different that it is necessary at the out- 
set to separate these two classes of 
women workers. If attention is turned 
to the single women, the efforts to dis- 
cover social consequences that come 
from vocational experiences become 
primarily the attempt to trace out the 
consequences of wage-earning occupa- 
tions upon what, for want of a better 
term, we may call female qualities. 
There are certain life interests that have 
belonged to women in the past, and we 
naturally wish to know how these are 
affected by the work of the wage- 
and salary-earning woman. These 
interests may be roughly separated 
into those pertaining to marriage, 
motherhood, and housekeeping. 

Regarding marriage, the answer is 
that woman’s invasion of the voca- 
tional domain which for so long has 
been considered exclusively man’s has 
resulted, on the higher vocational 
levels, in the chance for marriage as 
well as the desire for it being decreased. 
For a considerable number of young 
women, under present circumstances, 
their means of livelihood produces an 
isolation, and, in the cities at least, 
there is little effective effort made to 
supply artificially the opportunity for 
the meeting of young men and women 
who are likely to be desirable mates. 
Modern industry produces specializa- 
tion and, frequently, concentration of 
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one sex by itself, and forces such im- 
personal contacts and so rigid a routine 
that during the working day there is 
little opportunity under usual circum- 
stances for the beginning of courtship. 

The ambitious girl or the individual 
driven, as is often the case, by com- 
petitive haste during the day is often 
too exhausted to use the evening for 
recreation and fellowship. Even when 
this is not true the problem of getting 
acquainted with desirable men seems 
for many women impossible to solve. 
Where the occupation builds up an 
intense interest in achievement ot 
promises a financial advancement 
which the ambitious girl makes a goal 
for her efforts, attention is turned away 
from matrimony at least during the 
years when an attachment would most 
easily and naturally be made. The 
meaning of this was deeply in the con- 
sciousness of an employer who had 
under his management thousands of 
young girls, whose work required a high 
level of intelligence. He disclosed his 
thinking in a question. Stretching his 
hand out toward a large room full of 
women working, he asked, “What 
would these young women do to us, 
if they understood what we were 
taking from them?” Immediately he 
answered his own question. “They 
would rend the flesh from our bones if 
they knew that for our weekly wage 
and the promise of a slight advance- 
ment we were taking from them their 
legitimate right to be married and to 
have children. They think they are 
selling their time and labor. Actually 
they are surrendering their biological 
rights.” 

Among these women are some who 
will be hardened by their business 
experience and their intense competi- 
tion. To change one’s soul into flint 
is perhaps socially not less undesirable 
in the case of men than women, but 
there is a great difference in regard to 
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ats consequences with reference to the 
possibility of marriage. A hardened 
man may marry even if he is limited in 
his choice by character qualities that 
the higher type of women is likely to 
detect. But the woman who has keen 
coarsened or hard-boiled by her busi- 
ness contacts is seriously handicapped 
in the winning of a mate. The qual- 
ities she has acquired repel men. 

The marriage rate of the higher type 
cf working women will be decreased in 
another way. A woman finds in her 
vocational interests and possibilities a 
substitute for marriage and her income 
gives her an independence that does 
not force her into a marriage waich 
under other circumstances would seem 
desirable because there was no alterna- 
tive. Many of this group of women do 
not deliberately and finally give up the 
hope of marriage, but merely insist 
upon such a high standard of qualities 
that they encounter no male who inter- 
ests them, free to offer them marriage. 
Although some of these are rationaliz- 
ing and do not really care to be married 
because they are so well satisfied with 
their status as independent and single 
women, the larger proportion, if one 
may judge from frequent confession, 
would prefer marriage if only they 
could discover the right kind of male 
who would respond to their interests. 
The new vocational status of women 
has forced marriage as a life career for 
women to accept competition. 

So far as matrimony is concernec. 
there seems to be no disposition on the 
part of men to discriminate against 
women who work. There are certain 
vocations, however, that seem to 
handicap single women in attracting 
men, although of course there are 
numerous individual exceptions, and 
indeed in some sections of the country, 
especially in rural environments, the 
teacher, who is elsewkere considered 
professionally hampered in matrimonial 
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competition, seems especially favored. 
It is, however, a well-established belief 
among many unmarried teachers that 
their choice of profession proves a 
matrimonial liability, and the same 
belief is widely held by men. 

Potential motherhood is a second 
feminine value that is influenced by the 
single woman’s choice of vocation. 
Anything that turns the woman away 
from marriage removes her chance of 
motherhood. There are a limited 
number of cases where the vocational 
experience directly affects potential 
motherhood because the girl chooses 
not to marry because of her fear of 
becoming a mother. The rapid popu- 
larizing and increasing efficiency of 
birth control practices, however, mini- 
mize the necessity of retreating from 
marriage merely because motherhood 
is undesired or feared. Let us not 
forget, however, that there is plenty of 
evidence to indicate that the man who 
marries becomes dissatisfied if his wife 
refuses to become a mother merely 
because this would withdraw her for a 
time from the vocation in which she is 
interested. Women discover this be- 
fore marriage and reject their oppor- 
tunities. Other women, because of the 
knowledge of the experiences of their 
friends, or of their parents, suppose 
that it is the common assumption of 
men that motherhood is an obligation 
of the wife and withdraw from any 
contact that invites matrimonial can- 
didacy. 

There is certainly evidence in the 
comments of working girls to convince 
the student that a portion of young 
women believe their marriage would 
involve an obligation to accept the 
duties of home-making, and that they 
reject such a vocation, preferring busi- 
ness or industrial employment. It is 
apparent that even the limited type of 
housekeeping that prevails in the city 
apartment seems to many women some- 
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what of a burden, and one that does 
not equally fall to the man and to the 
woman. It is hard for social opinion 
to recognize the justice of an equality of 
responsibility in housekeeping when 
both the husband and the wife work 
outside the: family in wage-earning 
employment. Nothing but tradition, 
however, can defend the idea that when 
the woman has finished her day’s labor, 
. she must undertake, unassisted by her 
husband, the additional task of carry- 
ing on the housekeeping régime which, 
although simple in itself, may prove a 


disheartening addition when it intrudes 


upon her leisure. The number of 
women who reject matrimony because 
they see in it a commitment to obliga- 
tions that will make it hard for them to 
carry on their chosen life-work will 
increase unless there be a greater ap- 
proach to equality of husband and wife 
in.the maintenance of the home, and a 
still greater simplifying of what may 
well be called apartment keeping in 
contrast with orthodox housekeeping. 


EFFECT OF EMPLOYMENT BEFORE 
MARRIAGE ON DESIRE FOR 
EMPLOYMENT AFTER MARRIAGE 


Society has become rather well ac- 
customed to the working in wage- 
earning employment of the single girl. 
It is the rôle of the married woman in 
business and professional life that is at 
present more socially disturbing and 
the more important because of its per- 
sonality effects. No generalization is 
possible that does not recognize thé 
enormous variations we find today in 
the experiences of married women who 
work out of their homes. First of all, 
recognition must be made of the motive 
of the woman who, though married, 
works, for this is always a large and 
frequently the deciding factor in the 
influence of vocational experience upon 
the personality of the woman. Here it 
helps to divide the women into three 
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classes involving motives that grow out 
of the past, the present, or the future. 
- The compelling motive that draws 
some married women out of their homes 
to resume a former vocation and pre- 
vents others from ever accepting the 
responsibilities of housekeeping, is 
found in the employment period before 
marriage. Although, perhaps, work is 
for the multitude of both men and 
women a toilsome and undesirable 
experience, it is for many, especially 
upon the higher levels of industry and 
profession, a source of zestful activity 
that can even usurp the legitimate 
claim of other interests. This love of 
work is still thought of as a masculine 
characteristic, but it is certainly not 
in any degree sex-determiņed. The 
woman who enjoys her out-of-the-home 
employment which promises greater 
success, and who has generated ambi- 
tion, may accept the sacrifice matri- 
mony insists upon when she gives this 
up to assume the duties of house- 
keeping and motherhood, but it is 
false to assume that this surrender is 
for her a less serious matter than it 
would be for the man. 

Many women do not appreciate 
how thoroughly committed they are to 
their wage-earning habits until they 
are driven from their employment 
by marriage or motherhood. Their 
change of occupation easily makes 
them restless and unhappy. More 
often than is suspected this dissatis- 
faction with change of occupation is 
based upon the ungregarious character 
of household tasks. There is desperate 
need, if marriage is to content this sort 
of woman, that we find more ways of 
developing codperative housekeeping 
practices. Perhaps this sort of thing 
had better be described as the develop- 
ment of specialties which will allow 
women to work together in neighbor- 
hood groups and to express their pe- 
culiar skills and interests, A large 
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price is bemg paid in matrimonial 
dissatisfaction for the present situation 
which makes in each house where the 
eonventional procedure prevails, the 
woman assume the cooking, the mar- 
keting, the housecleaning, the child 
eare, and various other activities, so 
that she becomes a domestic jack-of- 
all-trades, and finds that no theory 
about household management can 
change her situation. 

We have gone so far already as to 
have codperative neighborhood nursery 
schco.s, where, for example, each 
mother assumes for one day of the 
week supervision of all the children of 
the families represented. Interesting 
- as this is as a feasible form of cotpera- 
tion, it is, of course, distinctly ineffi- 
elent, for it assumes that all the women 
are equally fitted to take care of chil- 
dren and equally interested. It also 
assumes that on other days these same 
women can happily and successfully 
become cooks, household managers, 
and so on. 

There are married women who 
accept household responsibilities who 
would not do so, if tradition did not 
still support this archaic and distinctly 
imefficient individual housekeeping. In 
{his connection one must not forget 
that there are women, as there are men, 
who find working in solitude depressing 
not merely because they like to be with 
others, but also on account of the 
stimulus they have in competitive 
association. A social worker in one of 
the largest department stores of Bos- 
ton, after several years’ experience, told 
me that it was constantly said by the 
married’ woman who returned to the 
store for wage-earning employment 
that she found her housekeeping lone- 
some and depressing. Granting that 
some of them were rationalizing, the 
zest that most of them found in their 
former work truly indicated that they 
were expressing an honest experience. 
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Economic NECESSITY AND THE 
EMPLOYMENT oF Marriep WOMEN 


There are other married women who 
go into wage-earning employment be- 
cause of pressure, born not of their — 
former experience, but from the imme- 
diate present. This usually takes a 
financial form. The husband and wife 
worked before marriage, and after their 
matriage they do not find a lessening 
demand for income to support their 
united undertaking, since, unfortu- 
nately for those who embark upon 
matrimony, wages and salaries are not 
automatically raised because of a 
wedding. The woman quickly senses 
the situation and sees no reason why 
she should not return to her former 
employment and become a contributing 
member of the family rather than give 
her entire time to housekeeping. By 
assuming her former work, which may 
by no means be distasteful to her in 
comparison with housekeeping, she 
becomes, at least at first thought, a 
producing rather than a consuming 
member of the household. It soon 
appears, in many such cases, that we. 
are still so socially adjusted to the 
working of the man outside the home 
and the woman within that her choice 
carries with it an unreasonable increase 
in the cost of living which badly dis- 
solves the combined income available 
for family support. This does not 
mean, however, that the family con- 
cerned is not financially better sup- 
ported than when only the man was 
working for wages. 

Sometimes financial need indirectly 
leads the woman to out-of-the-family 
employment. It is not so much that 
the husband’s income is insufficient as 
it is that with her commitment as 
housekeeper the woman loses a finan- 
cial independence. This situation ex- 
plains much of the part-time working 
of women who seek in their employ- 
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ment merely an income sufficient to 
take care of their own personal needs, 
that they may not put demands upon 
the husband’s income. It does not 
follow that this is necessarily a criticism 
of the husband’s attitude, for even if 
he turns all his earnings over to his 
wife, allowing her to manage the family 
finances, she may still have the feeling 
that she is dependent because her 
support comesthroughhim. Ofcourse 
this is largely a matter of attitude, and 
in contrast with this type of woman 
there is a great multitude of parasitic 
women who care not from whence the 
money comes so long as they have a 
chance to spend a large portion of it. 


AMBITIOUS FOR THE FUTURE 


There is a smaller class of married 
women who work whose goal is in the 
future. Sometimes they are attempt- 
ing to accumulate a definite sum of 
money that will bring them some new 
opportunity, or perhaps lift the mort- 
gage, or temporarily give their hus- 
bands freedom to go on, let us say, for 
example, in their professional prepara- 
tion. Among these women who are 
looking forward as they work there are 
some who intend eventually to with- 
draw and concentrate entirely upon the 
household. Others take it for granted 
that their present program will con- 
tinue, while some expect eventually to 
achieve a higher economic opportunity. 
In any case, they are not especially 
driven into a vocation because of past 
habits nor because of present financial 
stress, but on account of some future 
achievement which they expect to 
attain. 


CONFLICTING INTERESTS OF WAGE- 
Earninc Marriep WOMEN 


Whatever the motive of the married 
woman who accepts wage-earning em- 
ployment, her choice leads to the 
necessity of adjustments which were 
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not foreseen. These conflicts which 
women go through must not be charged 
to feminine character, since the same 
experience 1s not uncommon among 
men. If there is a difference between 
the male and female it is merely that 
social conditions still favor the former 
and add special difficulties to the latter 
who, although married, seeks outside 
employment. 

Entrance into business, industry, or 
a profession brings limitations to a man 
as well as to a woman, but, in the case 
of the latter, there is an exaggeration 
of the inevitable effect of committing 
oneself to a definite line of economic 
activity merely because of a different 
biological function, A woman at two 
points faces a collision of interests. 
Since the male, on account of social 
attitude, enjoys a superior ‘position in 
the industrial world, here is another 
place also where the woman finds her- 
self asking the question, as to whether 
or not her vocational interest in any 
degree conflicts with that of the man. 


CHILDREN VERSUS EMPLOYMENT 


The first pomt of conflict has to do 
with the decision the woman often has 
to make, between having children, at 
least for the present, and continuing 
with her vocational program. The 
seriousness of this conflict depends 
upon the character of the individual 
woman, and there are here two ex- 
tremes, namely, women who desire 
children immediately and bitterly re- 
gret the postponement of motherhood, 
and those for whom the vocation be- 
comes merely an excuse for not accept- 
ing the responsibilities of a motherhood 
which they do not at all desire. Where 
there is from the start perfect agree- 
ment between the husband and wife 
not to have children, there is, of course, 
no occasion for conflict. Family Aisa 
perfect example of this sort of com- 
panionate marriage. Both the hus- 
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band and wife are professional people, 
ambitious and socially influential. 
They agreed before marriage not to 
have children, since neither of them 
ever desired to be a parent. Now that 
they are traveling together throug the 
last years of middle age, it is interesting 
to find that they have never regretted 
their choice and would not change their 
policy even if it were permitted. 

Family B, on the contrary, is equally 
representative of a different sort of 
situation. Here both husband and 
wife intended eventually to be parents, 
but because of financial stress in the 
early years of matrimony the wife 
continued her former employment. 
Whether she could have become a 
mother in these early years is, of course, 
something that cannot now be known. 
She and her husband accept the opinion 
of the doctor who believes that the 
motherhood now impossible could have 
been had in the early years of marriage 
when the wife went out to work. The 
conflict of the employed woman is 
most often between continuing her 
occupation outside the home and 
having a child at that definite period. 
It is not so often that she feels that the 
choice must be made between wage 
earning and not having children at any 
time. Apparently, however, in many 
eases her actual choice is between 
parenthood and wage-earning employ- 
ment. 


How SHALL CHILDREN Be CARED For? 


À second source of conflict for the 
employed woman comes when she has 
had children and cannot return to her 
former employment without raising the 
question how much she ought to leave 
her children, or even whether she has 
the right to leave them at all. If she 
has no interest in taking care of them, 
there is of course no conflict, but a 
relief that comes from finding in her 
chance to work outside the home suffi- 
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cient reason for turning the children 
over to someone else. The present 
emphasis of mental hygiene upon the 
danger of too much mother-contact 
affords a splendid means of self-defence 
for those women who are eager to turn 
away from the responsibilities of child- 
care. ‘There are, however, a great 
many women who are much troubled to 
find that going on with their former . 
employment means to a considerable 
extent abandoning their children to the 
care of others. They find it a hard 
choice, since they enjoy being with 
their children and also since they are 
frequently rightly disturbed because 
the children receive treatment that is 
inferior to what they would get from 
the mother. 


Conriict BETWEEN VOCATIONAL 
INTERESTS OF HUSBAND AND WIFE 


There is a third type of conflict that 
comes to wage-employed women who 
are married. This originates when the 
woman has to choose between subordi- 
nating her own vocational interests and 
becoming, by circumstances at least, 
a rival, if not actually hostile, to her 
husband’s interests. One of the com- 
mon forms of this special type of 
conflict appears when it is for the 
advantage of the husband because of 
his employment to be in one locality 
and of the wifeto bein another. Social 
opinion, and in some states the decision 
of the court, gives the husband’s in- 
terests the right-of-way over the wife’s. 
In a situation where it is clear to the 
wife that her success is economically 
more profitable than the husband’s, 
or that the following of his greatest 
interests will altogether deny her any 
vocational satisfaction, the woman 
faces an unpleasant dilemma. For the 
sensitive and observing husband his 
wife’s predicament is for him also a 
source of anxious thought. 

We do not have an understanding of 
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the conflict experiences of women and 
their social consequences that we have 
in the case of the child and the youth. 
This is because juvenile delinquency 
has led us to make use of the guidance 
clinic, for which at present we have no 
corresponding organization to deal 
with domestic difficulties. Although 
mental conflict may take a different 
form in the case of the adult than in the 
case of the child, there is every reason 
to suppose that it is largely influential 
in producing personal unhappiness and 
social maladjustment for the older 
person. Except in severe cases, the 
consequences of these conflicts in the 
lives of married women are most likely 
to show in their domestic experiences, 
and the trouble not infrequently comes 
from the woman being a victim of con- 
flicting emotions. Her employment 
outside the home pulls her in one direc- 
tion while her family and its obliga- 
tions draw her the opposite way. 

To offset these conflicts that are 
rooted in the vocational experiences of 
the married woman there is the relief 
that comes to her when she gets, in her 
out-of-the-family interests, vital con- 
tacts with life that her domestic duties 
have not been able to give her. In 
contrast with her pre-marriage ex- 
periences, she finds the home a special- 
ized and narrowing task built upon 
what to her appear to be artificial 
values. She cannot convince herself 
that the home should make such great 
demands, or that it should be thought 
of as anything more than a relationship 
maintained for comfort and personal 
satisfaction. It has neither moral nor 
social significance as an institution, but 
is looked upon as a special sort of part- 
nership that should be kept strictly 
subordinate to the greater interests of 
life. 

Since this is a rather common reac- 
tion among men who have home re- 
sponsibilities, it should surprise no one 
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to find that women also take this atti- 
tude. If they are forced by sentiment 
or social circumstances to limit them- 
selves to orthodox wifehood and house- 
hold management, they are sure to find 
marriage difficult if not impossible to 
endure. For them some sort of voca- 
tion outside the home offers a way of 
escape and furnishes an outlet for their 
energies which they can take seriously. 
To them marriage represents a good 
part but a bad whole. The conven- 
tional attitude spoils marriage for them 
by distorting its proportionate values. 
The wage vocation also affords relief 
for the married woman who is endur- 
ing a domestic incompatibility and 
who can tolerate the union if only 
she can find an antidote for her un- 
happiness in her out-of-the-home em- 
ployment. 

Many married women encounter in 
their work resentment both from single 
women and from men. While many 
take this philosophically and some even 
find stimulation in a hostility thinly 
disguised or openly expressed, there are 
those who are hurt by it. A more 
irritating situation is felt by married 
women who are handicapped because 
of artificial regulations based upon the 
idea still persistent in much of the 
thinking of men that the only proper 
place for the woman is in the home. 
Excellent teachers of experience lose 
their positions if they marry, because 
of the regulations of many school 
systems. In one institution of higher 
learning the woman teacher who mar- 
ries a member of the faculty automat- 
ically is removed from the staff and no 
questions are asked as to whether by 
entering matrimony she has taken over 
additional responsibilities of domestic 
character or has lost through her mar- 
riage her desire or ability to teach. In 
such instances the married woman finds ` 
herself retarded or even restricted in 


_ her vocational ambitions by the arbi- 
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trary decree of an organization that 
insists upon discriminating between 
the marriage of a man and the marriage 
of a woman. The bitterness not in- 
frequently found in the professional 
women who has passed forty and is 
unmarried in many instances finds its 
origir: in the knowledge that vocational 
expeciency tempted the individual tc 
remain unmarried, although there were 
no good reasons why the choice 
between wifehood and employment. 
should have been demanded. 

The attitude of the husband regard- 
ing out-of-the-home employment of 
his wife is from every angle important 
If the husband has a sense of inferiority 
because of his wifes working, or is 
made unhappy because he thinks he is 
subjected to criticism for failure to give 
his wife adequate support or for not 
making her domestic life thoroughly 
satisfying, the wife is made unhappy 
and at times domestic harmony is 
destroyed. Ifthe husband fails to take 
his share of the load, and makes it 
difficult for the wife to carry on her 
out-of-the-home employment without 
seeming to be responsible for an un- 
satisfactory domestic situation, she 
resents the lack of coöperation which 
from her point of view is the supreme 
test of her husband’s affection. 

In spite of the prejudice that still 
persists regarding the married woman’s 
employment, built upon the tradition 
of masculine dominance, fortunately 
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rapidly passing, there are to be found 
an increasing number among the 
younger group of husbands and wives 
who find a richer domestic experience 
possible because both of them work 
outside the home. This thoroughly 
modern type of man refuses to believe 
that there is any psychic distinction 
which marriage originates ‘that can 
make his wife happy in a household 
routine that he would find for himself 
unendurable. At least until the child 
comes, he sees no reason why his wife 
should not follow her own inclination 
to choose the type of work that has the 
greater appeal. He has no misgivings, 
because from the first his choice was to 
marry a woman and not to acquire a 
servant. 

The complications that grow out of 
the employment of women in business, 
industry and the professions, are, aside 
from possible effects upon the choice 
of motherhood, socially constructed 
and will be eliminated by merely in- 
creasing the number of women who 
work after marriage. Artificial handi- 
caps and obstructing traditions must 
give way as woman’s economic inde- 
pendence persists and increases. Mean- 
while, for the individual wife, the 
conditions of our transitional period 
make her choice of wage employment a 
cause of difficulties that register their 
effects upon her personality, her phi- 
losophy of life, and her social attitudes 
and relationships. 


Some Probable Social Consequences of the Out- Working 
of Well-Endowed Married Women 


By Davin Sneppan, Px.D. 
Professor of Educational Sociology, Teacher's College, Columbia University 


TE know that among all dynamic 
peoples today problems of greater 
freedom and opportunities for women 
claim much attention. We know that 
large proportions of earlier restrictions 
on the activities of women—legal, 
religious, economic, customary—are 
being relieved or mitigated. We know 
that modern economic achievements 
withdraw from household centers many 
kinds of production once practicable of 
execution within households by child- 
rearing women. l 

We know, too, that everywhere 
today the sumptuary standards of men 
and women are rising so rapidly that in 
spite of the vastly increased productive- 
ness of modern machine-equipped la- 
bor, large proportions of ambitious 
persons, and perhaps most of all the 
economically most successful fifth, 
still feel “pinched” for what they have 
been educated (by themselves or 
others) into believing are the ‘‘neces- 
saries,” or, at any rate, the nearly 
necessary ‘‘comforts,” of life. 

The “new freedoms of women,” 
coalescing with modern mounting eco- 
nomic demands, are even now devel- 
oping a variety of resultant effects, 
some of which are clearly visible, but 
none of which can be fully evaluated as 
yet. Widespread “‘out-working” of 
girls and unmarried women has become 
a familiar phenomenon, especially in 
America. The improved social status 
of the woman who remains perma- 
- nently unmarried and self-supporting 
is easily apparent. ‘The wide-ranging 
and prolonged :schoolings, some of 
them towards excellent performance 


powers in superior vocations, every- 
where in America provided for girls 


and women, constitute social phenom- 


ena new to history. 

As though the increasing freedom 
and opportunities of women and our 
rapidly rising sumptuary demands 
were not enough, our epoch, and no- 
where more than in America, finds other 
complicating new conditions. Religions 
seem to have diminishing effects on 
both stability of family life and on 
ideals of family increase. Widely dis- 
tributed knowledge of means of con- 
scious control of fecundity within con- 
jugal pairs seems rationalistically joined 
up among entire social classes with 
sophisticated popular valuations “that 
there are too many people in the world 
as it is.” 

From the standpoint of a far-reach- 
ing social psychology it may well be 
that the changing social valuations 
of our time towards family life and 
fecundity are the most significant and 
perhaps portentous phenomena to be 
studied in connection with the general 
topic of this paper. 

By social valuations are here meant 
courses of conduct, behaviors, aspira- 
tions, and the like, which are widely 
approved or disapproved. Ascendant 
or dynamic social valuations will be 
taken to mean those which, originating 
perhaps in limited areas, spread by 
virtue of their intrinsic social appeal, 
as do new fashions. 

Out of the welter of changing con- 
ditions affecting women, their work, 
their standards of living and their 
familial relations, it is submitted that 
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the following, some probably whole- 
some, and some probably pathological, 
in their long-time effects, are essentially 
ascendant or dynamic—that is, they 
are farthest advanced among success- 
ful, looked-up-to, admired, imitable 
people, and are therefore spreading, 
even amongst the modernizing peoples 
of the Orient. 

1. All women should have freedom to 
obtain all school education possible. 

2. Women should be free to follow 
any and all vocations for which they 
have taste or capacity. 

3. Full time out-working and career 
following of unmarried girls and women 
is generally approved. 

4, “Equal pay for equal work,” ir- 
respective of family obligations, should 
prevail, ` 

5. The out-working of merried 
women of inferior economic classes is 
deplored, partly because it entails 
inferior household life, partly because 
it stifles the personal enrichment of the 
woman, but chiefly because it leads 
to neglect of children. 

6. The out-working of married wom- 
en of upper economic or ability lev- 
els (those called in the title of this 
paper the “well-endowed”’} tends to 
be more approved, partly on the as- 
sumption that their control of fecundity 
is ample to prevent untoward conse- 
quences to children, if any, and partly 
because the superior earning powers of 
their husbands and themselves can well 
purchase hotel or apartment equiva- 
lents of former hearth-centered domes- 
ticities. 

7. Marriages become increasingly 
desired and sought as a conscious means 
of harmonizing and enriching personal- 
ities. 

8. Marriages become decreasingly 
sought, either in conscious desires for 
progeny, or in acquiescent acceptance 
of the children which unrestricted 
natural processes will entail. 
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9. Large proportions of young people 
of our more sophisticated classes now 
marry with the deliberate intention of 
having no children during several early 
years of economic stringency, in which 
intention they frequently have the 
approval of parents and other well- 
wishers. 

10. An indeterminate, but probably 
increasing, proportion of marriages are 
voluntarily kept permanently sterile 
for reasons of the economic ambitions 
of the husband or the wife, or both, 
because of apprehensions of economic 
insecurity, or because of possible mter- 
ferences with travel and other cultural 
indulgences and the like. 

11. Childless marriages are more and 
more commonly idealized in works of 
fiction, in photodrama and other art 
products, in the minds of socially 
ambitious women and _ sports-loving 
men, among the markedly self-indul- 
gent, and among the delicately reared. 

12. Per contra, social condolence for 
the involuntarily childless wife, or 
social disapproval for the supposedly 
voluntarily childless one, tends to dis- 
appear and even to be replaced by 
secretly envious and congratulatory 
attitudes—again, of course, chiefly at 
first among the pace-setters, the smart 
sets, the sophisticates of our civilized 
modern world. 

13. Children actually born into the 
world are among the most outstanding 
beneficiaries of certain sharpened senses 
of social obligation found in the modern 
world, and nowhere more than in 
America. Most parents grow in so- 
licitude for such children as they have; 
social agencies multiply our collective 
responsibilities for the care of ill- 


`~ parented children, including defectives 


and illegitimates; and many tender- 
minded potential parents probably 
refrain from having children, or several 
children, becatse of apprehensions. 
that idealized: support of these could 
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not be assured in advance. Childless 
wives and voluntary spinsters are often 
the most active furtherers of philan- 
thropy towards children. 

14. But among our educated, suc- 
- cessful and sophisticated classes,-there 
exist today almost no corresponding 
senses of obligation to have children, 
or to employ marriage primarily as a 
means to wholesome family fecundity. 

15. Hence, increasingly it would 
seem, marriage or other sexual relations 
are looked upon as essentially private 
‘and personal matters, especially where 
no children are involved. Especially 
do large proportions of sophisticated 
modern men and women hold that it 
is a purely private and personal matter 
whether they choose to have children 
or not. It is none of the business of 
the state, the local community, the 
church or any other agency of col- 
lective evaluating powers what they do 
with their marriage, so long as the 
marriage partners do not seriously abuse 
each other’s comfort or that of the 
_ children whom they elect to produce. 


HISTORICAL AND CONTEMPORARY SET- 
TINGS-—-E-VOLUTIONAL 


So far as we have evidence, the great 
majority of women have always worked 
at least as long and as hard as have 
men. At times in almost any society 
some women, possibly a small social 
class of women, may have been essen- 
tially parasitic. But, certainly in 
equal degree, have numbers or classes 
of men been no less parasitic. 

But, at nearly all times, and under 
nearly all social conditions, the work 


of men and of women have followed . 


different lines, conditioned partly by 
the greater mobilities and instinctive 
pugnacities of men, or by social atti- 
tudes derivative from these, and all 
‘affected, of course, by the clinging of 
babies’ hands. 

Coming down to historic eras of 


settled rural tillage and urban residence 
we find distinctions between the work 
of men and that of women increasingly 
conditioned by household attachments 
—the household in rural European, 
Asiatic and African areas embracing 
the few acres of soil tilled by hand or 
the pasture areas for household sheep, 
geese or milk cows. 

Women were, under these conditions, 
prevailing the in-workers, the house- 
hold centered workers, and incidentally 
in that connection, assuring safe cus- 
tody of the small children. The men 
were the out-workers, the rovers, the 
wage-hunters—as soldiers, timbermen, 
miners, fishermen, road makers, re- 
ligious leaders, justice administrators, 
and school educators. Hoe culture 
was delegated to the women, plow 
culture to the men. Burden carrying, 
even in coal mines until outlawed, was 
largely women’s work. In congested 
areas, men began manufacture (hand 
production) in weaving and other lines ` 
only when distant out-work failed. 

Under frontier American conditions 
there was little hoe culture, hence field 
work became largely taboo for mar- 
ried women. Herding of range cattle 
seemed too rough or hazardous, and 
even that of sheep and swine developed 
here under conditions which rarely 
offered an acceptable field for female 
service. 

Hence the dominance in America 
from the outset of social traditions that 
women in all rural areas should confine 
themselves to household centered work, 
and that above all the married rural 
woman should not be an out-worker. 
Negro women, as actual or recent 
slaves, of course, were but slightly 
affected by these standards—and it was 
also true that cotton culture was es- 
sentially a “hoe” industry. The situa- 
tion for urban women seems to have 
always been considerably confused by 
domestic service. 
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For more than a century the immi- 
grant classes coming to America have 
constituted the chief sources of heavy 
manual labor in mines and in factories. 
Their women seem never to have be- 
come mine workers, but they early 
took over much of the rapidly evolving 
factcry work. Here little distinction 
seems ever to have been made in social 
attitudes towards married and un- 
‘married women workers in mills. The 
same fact seems to have been largely 
true of women in domestic service. 
Within the mills men only infrequently 
did the same kinds of work that were 
done by women, even though they 
worked under the same gigantic roof. 
The differential effects of this on 
wages are very clearly shown in 
the monthly Industrial Bulletin issued 
by the Industrial Commissioner of 
New York State in which wage 
rates for women in factories average, 
almcst uniformly, only 50 to 60 per 
cent of those of men in the same 
factories. 

But throughout the hundred years 
which closed with the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it seems to have been generally 
true that however much girls in their 
pre-Marriage years, as well as spinsters, 
might follow out-working careers for 
wages or salaries, in all but the lower 
classes of manual labor women on 
marriage were, unless widowed, ex- 
pected not to enter the lists of school- 
teachers, clerks, shop workers, or even 
factory operatives. In general, except. 
for the severely necessitous, any manly 
man must, on marriage, provide a 
home for his wife in which she should 
work as hard as she could, provided she 
did not appear among wage-earners 
or salary hunters. The rural tradition 
on the one hand and the aristocratic 
condition on the other here joined 
forces m setting urban standards of 
differentiations between men’s work 
and that of married women. 
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CONTEMPORARY SETTINGS 


A variety of statistical facts regard- 
ing “married women gainfully em- 
ployed” are to be found in the United 
States Census for 1920 (Vol. IV, pp. 
690-871). As interpreted in the Tenth 
Annual Report of the Director of the 
Women’s Bureau (United States De- 
partment of Labor), these statistics 
show “ʻa tremendous increase since 
1890 in the number of married women 
gainfully employed in the United, 
States.” “In 1890 these women were 
one in twenty-two of all married 
women, and in 1920 they were one in 
eleven.” 

Commentators on these statistics 
seldom seem to make much of the fact 
that in 1910 the proportion of married 
women gainfully employed seems to 
have been substantially greater than 
in 1920—one in nine, in fact. 

But in interpreting these statistics 
there are other explanatory factors 
which we can only estimate. ‘“‘Gain- 
ful employment of women” is largely 
an urban rather than a rural phenom- 
enon—but between 1890 and 1920 the 
urban population of America increased 
enormously as contrasted with rural 
population. Furthermore, gainful em- 
ployment of married women is mark- 
edly characteristic of recent Immigrant 
groups. But the period 1890-1920 
saw tremendous immigration to Amer- 
ica of continental Europeans, most of 
whom settled in cities—or industrial 
towns offering many openings for gain- 
ful employment of women, whether 
single or married. 

It is not, however, more than an 
incidental purpose of the present paper 
to assemble or employ statistics of the 
proportions, work, incomes or other 
readily measurable facts as to the out- 
work of married women. The purpose 
here is rather to analyze certain prob- 
lems of ‘‘social values” growing out 
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of such work, and, even here, as ap- 
plicable primarily to certain superior 
classes only. 

The Director of the Wom2n’s Bureau 
in the report earlier referred to, says: 


Granted that a few married women leave 
the home because they desire a career, or 
dislike housework; granted that a small 
proportion are gainfully employed, though 
their husbands’ earnings are adequate for 
the support of a family; the fact remains 
that the vast majority of married women 
seek gainful employment for economic 
reasons, that is, because the husbands’ 
earnings are not sufficient for the support 
of the family at anything like the American 
standard of living. 


An entire series of problems center 
in the out-work of those married women 
who seek gainful employment because 
of economic necessity —problems which 
it is not intended to discuss here. 
There always have been, snd perhaps 
always will be, substantial proportions 
of men who are willing to marry 
and have children, but whose earning 
powers, even under fairly favorable 
general economic conditions, are far 
from sufficient to support their fam- 
ilies. We know that there are some 
men who, for physical, moral or other 
reasons, cannot even support them- 
selves. 

For problems arising among these 
classes, solutions may eventually be 
found in part in eugenic reforms, in 
public subsidy of child-rearing, in such 
education as will forearm young women 
against marrying men of low earning 
powers, in dissemination of knowledge 
of birth control, or even in compulsory 
state employment of “feckless” men. 

Some of the sources of these unhappy 
conditions we can now analyze. For 
some decades after the Civ-l War large 
proportions of Negroes evaded their 
familial economic responsibilities. Im- 
migrant peasant men frequsntly find it 
impracticable in this country to get 


wages or hold positions above the level 
of unskilled, and often casual labor. 
A flood of immigrant labor into clothing 
making, textile or soft coal-mining 
industries has often operated abnor- 
mally to lower earning powers of men 
in those fields. The crowding of 
“failed” farmers to cities often operates 
similarly. Drink and disease yearly 
depress, below effective earning powers, 
substantial numbers of America’s mar- 
ried men, not a few of whom have irre- ° 
sponsibly large families. 

We always hope, of course, that in- 
crease in American economic produc- 
tivity, relief from economic panics, 
trade union codperations in maintain- 
ing wage rates, more effective employ- 
ment service, and restriction of low 
standard immigration will steadily 
operate to reduce the proportions of 
competent and responsible men who 
cannot find or hold remunerative work 
adequate to normal family mainte- 
nance. So far as available evidence 
goes, conditions along all of these lines 
seem steadily to have improved from 
1890 to 1920 or 1930 in all but a few 
fields of work, where special conditions, 
usually of over-production (as in soft 
coal or wood pulp), or of shifting mar- 
kets (as in .cotton textiles), have 
produced chronic disorders. In the 
meantime, of course, gigantic new in- 
dustries have opened excellent eco- 
nomic opportunities to millions. 


Errects or Out-WorKING ON 
Faminty Lire 


Social workers seem generally to 
deplore the effects on family life of out- 
working wage-earning by mothers. 
Generally it is believed that the chil- 
dren suffer, if not physically, at least 
morally and educationally. 

There are, of course, variant situa- 
tions and mitigating conditions even 
here. Occasionally a crippled or idle 
father looks fairly well after the chil- 
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dren in the mother’s absence. Not 
infrequently graridmothers or home- 
staying aunts perform these functions. 
Sometimes neighbors help out, and we 
know that philanthropically established 
day-nurseries have; probably at an 
intrinsic service expense nearly equal 
to the earnings of the mothers, kept 
watch and ward over some small 
children. 

But, generally speaking, we have 
learned to expect that the children of 
gainfully employed mothers will be 
neglected, ill-disciplined, poorly notir- 
ished, and educationally irregular. 
Death-rates among the babies, truaiicy 
rates among the boys, and sexual im- 
morality rates among the Zirls will be 
severely high. 

_ But even in areas where out-working 
is obligatory, none of our deductions as 
to effects on family life are wholly safe. 
If these women could be relieved òf out- 
working is it certain that their children 
would be much better cared fór? Perhaps 
they commonly share the inadequacies 
of their husbands. Perhaps all their 
inferior conditions—poor marriages, 
irregular .employments, poor care of 
children, high morbidity rates, are all 
the closely correlatéd expressions of 
deep-rooted inferiorities, possibly he- 
reditary. We need.much more light here 
- before we can safely dogmatize as to 
the causes of the painful effects we see. 


Ovur-Worxine at WHITE COLLAR 
LEVELS 


Census statistics of 1920 give us 
little light.on out-working of married 
women at .“‘middle class” economic or 
social levels. Here a great variety of 
fairly new problems begin to emerge. 

Perhaps the sociologist is especially 
interested in probléms of this class, 
not because the numbers concerned 
are so great, as because their examples 
are so, influential. . In this class we 
know that already ideals and masteries 
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of birth control are fully developed: 
Here the full effects of the best of public 
school education are felt, and also the 
effects of urban sophistication have 
become pronounced. 

More than at any other level, the 
white-collar workers of America, men 
and women, represent what in pre- 
Volsteadian days was called the 

“champagne appetite and beer. in- 
come” standard of living. As the 
proportions of young Americans, com- 
pleting at least two years of high school 
education, increases, so does sóciäl 
competition for “white collar” lines of | 
work. a 

Though we have no well differen- 
tiated statistical evidence to support 
the contention, the present writer is 
convinced that if we could compare 
real incomes (in commodity uses, for 
example} of various classes of workers 
between 1914 and 1928 this is what we 
should find: in general, the real incomes 
of professional men, skilled artisans 
and heavy manual laborers, have 
markedly improved; the real mcomes 
of factory workers and even farmers 
have moderately improved; the real 
incomes of Negroés as a racial group, of 
recent immigrants as a type, and of 
manual working womeri as a sex, have 
all substantially improved; probably, 
too, the real incomes of those women 
who sharply compete with “white 
collar” men workers in clerical, selling, ` 
teaching, and other similar positions, 
have decidedly improved—whilst, at 
the same time, openings in stenog- 
raphy, counter selling, and numberless 
forms of office work, have rapid- 
ly multiplied for keen, well-schooled 
young womer—most of them, of 
course, of the millions of “pre-mar- 
riage” wage-earners who flock to work 
so numerously in ‘all our cities. 

Only among “white collar” men 
workers, of all large classes which can 
be distinguished, it is surmised, have 
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real incomes gone down since 1914, 
The. reasons for this are several. Un- 
questionably, most of American. high 
school and, college. graduates eagerly 
seek these fields of employment—but, 
these graduates are increasing in ratios 
at, least three times larger than popula- 
tion increase ratios. Again, this is the 
field in which clever women are in 
keenest competition with men—and 
we need to recall that. girls finish or 
nearly finish high school curricula in 
very substantially larger numbers than 
boys or men. Then, too, this is the 
chief field of urban employment left for 
men in which recent immigrant compe- 
tition is still largely meffective. 


LARGER Evprmic PROBLEMS ARISING 
FROM Out-Worxine oF, WELL- 
EnpowED MARRIED WOMEN 


The eudemic (social welfare) prob- 
lems deriving, from the out-working 
of well-endowed married women can 
profitably be considered under three 
heads—the economic, the euthenic, 
and the eugenic. In these connections, 
it is especially important that students 
of eudemic phenomena exert them- 
selves to the utmost to foresee the 
remoter effects of present tendencies. 

The social self-consciousness and 
“large group” purposiveness of Amer- 
ican political parties, reforming or- 
ganizations, religious dominations, ed- 
ucational institutions, municipalities, 
and even states and the nation itself, 
have been, we know, steadily increasing 
from the commencement of our na- 
tional history, and at no time more 
rapidly than during the three first 
decades of the present century. In a 
variety of ways we are taking charge 
of our evolution—-making it purposive 
or “telic,” as Lester F. Ward styled it. 

Our collective efforts towards 
achievement of more inclusive and 
longer range values are, however, 
nearly always exerted along a few lines 


at any given time—that is, they par- 
take of the nature of “drives.” 

For some decades large proportions 
of. our philanthropic and political 
energies were given to the abolition of 
slavery. Then we turned heavily to the 
regulation, of corporations and the 
purification of politics. Next the his- 
torian can detect. nation-wide concen- 
trations of energies on conservation of 
natural resources, and promotion of 
public education. Restriction of im- 
migration, and, prohibition, of traffic in 
intoxicants may then rise as centers of 
constructive idealism and effort. 

In the meantime our very drives may 
so preoccupy the. energies of those of 
our abler, more far-sighted, and most 
largely socialized people as to permit 
other shortages to remain unattended 
to, or even to make possible the cancer- 
ous growth of unappreciated evil 
conditions. 

We may take as an example of these 
specializations of socially constructive 
effort, America’s interests during recent 
decades, in the increased well-being 
of women and children. 

We are all familiar with the scores of 
successes achieved by women leaders 
themselves, and by the more social of 
influential men, in securing ampler 
protections, and in opening up new 
freedoms, for women. Even more 
marked have been our collective efforts 
in improving the conditions of child- 
hood and youth—physical, moral, and 
educational. 

In the meantime certain other 
tendencies, have proceeded apace. It 
may. be that the social efficiency of 
family life, as means of giving the young 
optimum “‘starts” in the world, has 
not, as many social students think, 
actually degenerated during the last 
half century; but clearly it has not 
markedly improved. 

Also, there is fairly abundant evi- 
dence that, as contrasted with more 
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primitive social conditions, the Amer- 
ican people is beginning to lose ground 
eugenically. Certainly little collective 
effort has materialized during the last 
half century purposefully to improve 
our stocks. But such allegations of 
social neglect will mean little to those 
persons who have persuaded themselves 
that “stock” or heredity is a minor 
factor in progress. 


Tre CENTRAL PROBLEMS 


It is the present writer’s conviction 
that the economic and euthenic conse- 
quences of the out-working of married 
women of superior qualities may, in 
terms of fundamental eudemic values, 
be considerably more favorable than 
otherwise. This is largely because, as 
earlier indicated, these women are in a 
position to exercise extraordinary con- 
trol over fecundity. But it is also due 
to the fact that substantial proportions 
of them are such superior producers 
that for their rare and few children, and 
their conjugal home-making, they can 
procure competent substitute service 
for “wife and mother” in the home. 
Possibly, too, increasing philanthropic 
and state-supported public service to 
small children, in lieu of that which 
might be given by competent home- 
staying mothers, can be provided at a 
cost somewhat less than the social 
values of the productive work (for the 
time thus given by the service agencies 
only, of course) of these married women 
workers, 

Tt is the eugenic or dysgenic canse- 
quences of the out-working of these 
superior married women which seem 
to the writer most serious for the future 
of oar American civilization. 

Of course this contention brings us 
into problems involving as yet several 
poorly understood factors. There are 
those who hold that hereditary supe- 
riorities and inferiorities appear in prac- 
tically equal proportions in all sump- 
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tuary, cultural, economic, and racial 
classes that can be distinguished. 
Hence if a special type—e.g., the very 
successful, the highly cultured, those 
following difficult vocations, those 
living in suburbs, “old American stock,” 
ete.—die out racially through failure 
to have normal families, the general 
“human stock” of America is not 


- thereby greatly affected. 


There are those, too, who contend 
that, as matters of fundamental social 
ethics, the bearing and rearing of chil- 
dren are fundamentally private matters 
with which the public or corporate 
will has no legitimate concern. Even 
men and women very altruistically dis- 
posed towards children already born, 
and eager to invoke even Federal 
regulatory legislation in their interests, 
will frequently contend that the pro- 
creating of children within the marriage 
relationship is in no sense a matter to 
be affected by collective valuations. 

To the present writer, however, the 
foregoing contentions are largely the 
products of self-interested rationaliza- 
tions. It seems to him: 

1. That the most valuable set of 
factors in the making, and in the con- 
tinuance, of a strong, wholesome, and 
potentially progressive people is its 
possession of superior stocks, blood, or 
racial heredity. 

2. That people greatly influenced by 
high ideals and scientific practices of 
euthenic well-being may readily parallel 
these by low ideals and backward prac- 
tices of eugenic well-being, with the 
ultimate effect that, whereas, cultural 
factors may for a time progress, basic 
racial factors will deteriorate, thus 
leading eventually to the general decay 
of the people, to fundamental impair- 
ment of its capacities to carry on civil- 
ization. 

3. That the out-working of married ` 
women (or the too-prolonged out- 
working of single women, tempted by 
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their out-working to remair: celibate) 
of superior culture, family background 
or standard of living (and therefore 
usual inheritors of superior blood or 
hereditary qualities) constitutes a very 
serious, and a rapidly growing, menace 
to eugenic family life in the United 
States (and, of course, not less in other 
countries where the more prosperous 
classes become addicted to abnormally 
high standards of utilization or com- 
fort). 


EuGenic FACTORS 


Any set of social forces which so 
operate over considerable areas of 
civilized societies as to reduce to low 
levels the fecundity of those elements 
in the population—families, distin- 
guishable social classes, types or 
stocks, or even individuals—who reach, 
or, having reached, easily maintain for 
more than one generation, advanced 
positions, will inevitably prove socially 
disastrous. 

_ The foregoing hypothesis involves, 
obviously, a variety of assumptions or 
postulates, some of which have by no 
means been satisfactorily established as 
yet. On the other hand, these as- 
sumptions are certainly as dependable 
as their opposites. It is assumed, for 
example: 

1. That in any given population 
complex some individuals very mate- 
rially surpass others in possession of the 
hereditary foundations of particular 
traits, or complexes of traits, which 
seem to possess much worth in realizing 
ends valued by well-informed persons in 
` civilized societies. ‘These valued traits 
may be of a very bodily nalure—size, 
functional speed, or beauty; they may 
be of an emotional nature—courage, 
sanguine temperament, ambitious ag- 
gressiveness; they may be cf an intel- 
lectual nature—intelligence, curiosity, 
scientific interest, imaginativeness; or 
they may well be composites of these 


which eventually function as dominat- 
ing desires to lead, to excel, to serve 
causes, and the like. 

2, Unless offset by powerful special 
social forces, or conditions, the pre- 
vailing tendency in normal societies is 
for men and women of substantially 
similar degrees of possession of hered- 
itary qualities of excellence, to mate 
and to rear normal families. Even far 
back into barbarian societies parents of 
prominence have always striven, and 
usually with success, to have their 
children mate only with the children of 
nearly equally successful parents. Mar- 
riages today are largely confined to 
persons of nearly equal standards of 
living—which are in themselves fairly 
concrete indices of hereditary poten- 
tialities, for some kinds of excellence or 
success. 

8. In the long and complex processes 
by which particular great societies 
ascend the vast slopes of culture which 
we call civilization it can happen often, 
and . certainly has many times hap- 
pened, that combinations of social 
forces have occurred—accumulated 
ambitions, overwhelming ideals, revo- 
lutionary storms, newly discovered 
controls, specializations of functions 
and the like—which create great dim- 
inutions or stoppages in the processes 
by which hereditary superiorities tend 
to transmit themselves at least equally 
with hereditary mediocrities and in- 
feriorities. There are many reasons 
for believing, though of course scien- 
tific evidence cannot be provided: 

a. That when a strong people, or a 
federation of strong peoples, have 
achieved so much of seeming value, 
through wars of conquest, that there- 
after very large proportions of gifted 
young men assume military careers 
as most rewarding fields of work, and 
early depart for distant wars in 
which large proportions perish with- 
out leaving progeny, a rapid de- 
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terioration of superior- stocks- sets 

in. These conditions were probably 

markedly present in the Grecian 
states after the Age of Pericles, in the 

Roman power, probably decades 

before Julius Caesar, and in France, 

of the period of Napoleon. 

b. That when a strong people is 
swept by a revolution, in which 
aristocratic oppressions have forced 
such extensive codperations ard 
violence of vindictive passions of the 
oppressed, as to result in wholesale 
extermination of power-possessirg 
classes, the result may be the wipirg 
cut of whole stocks or stirpes of 
superior sections. Such effects have 
doubtless attended both the French 
and Russian revolutions, as well as 
many other older popular uprisings of 
which we have meagre records. 

c. Some sociologists believe that 
mediaeval monasticism withdrew to 
celibacy such proportions of intellec- 
tually and spiritually gifted peoples 
as seriously to retard growths of 
culture and order, following the tur- 
molls of the Gothic movements. 
The extreme prevalence of monas- 
tic celibacy during recent centuries 
among the obviously degen2rating 
Mongols of Central Asia may be 
another example. 

4, It is not necessary here to re- 
capitulate already published evidence 
of the very low fecundity rates amorg 
Americans—and among Frenck, Eng- 
lish, New Zealanders, and others also— 
of superior cultural and economic 
classes. These phenomena of “race 
suizide” (sturpicide would seem to he 
better term to connote the “selective” 
qualities of those forms of race suicide 
to which real objection should he 
found) are conspicuous, not only 
among: such classes as can be dis- 
tinguished by possession of college 
degrees, vocations (professional), in- 
heritance of some means, select urban 
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residence, and the.-like, but also to a 
degree by racial or religious factors or 
the occupational pursuits of women. 

5. Nor can we here review the 
abundant hypotheses which have been 
developed to explain prevailing. types 
of. stirpicide. The present writer 
thinks, however, that statistical evi- 
dence, as well as common observation, 
will unite in supporting the hypotheses 
that high standards of living.(or rather 
of comfort, even luxury) overwhelm- 
ingly surpass all others as causative 
factors in present-day stirpicide in 
America. Perhaps “‘standard of com- 
fort” is too limited a term fully to con- © 
note all that is meant here, where 
we should include: desires for rapid 
promotion or advance. in vocation; 
desires for hotel or central urban 
residence; desires for travel; and. the 
like. 

6. But can we doubt that the out- 
working of married women of superior 
endowment now becomes a pronounced 
and secretly approved source of sub- 
normal] family increase? Whether such 
out-working be actually motivated by. 
economic pressure to maintain for the 
conjugal pair high standards of com- 
fort, or by impatience of the wife with, 
domestic work, or by her eagerness to 
follow an attractive vocation, the 
effects are commonly the same—few 
and late children, excessively large 
proportions of childless marriages, and 
other stirpicidal effects. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATION OF 
SUPERIOR. MOTHERHOOD. 


Nearly all fine Americans have con- 
cerned themselves at times- with efforts 
towards the conservation of childhood— 
through their public sentiment mak- 
ing, through their philanthropies; and 


' even through far-reaching labor, educa- 


tional, relief, and other legislation. 
Only at the low economic-margins of 
our society, however, have we seriously 
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as yet attempted collectively to con- 
serve motherhood——that is, we have tried 
much to conserve the motherhood of 
those incompetent to procure good aid 
in time of parturition, of those who 
become widows, of the excessively 
fecund, and of the semi-dependent. 
But, as regards conservation of the 
potentially best motherhood of the 
land, we have yielded to principles of 
laissez aller—except Im some cases 
where religious ideals have been influ- 
ential. We have talked some to our 
college women about home economics, 
and one of our women’s colleges has a 
division of euthenics. But we have 
not yet awakened to the full social 


significance, biologically and socially, ` 


of the facts that relatively few of our 
college women marry, that of those 
who marry excessively large propor- 
tions have no children at all, and that 
of those who do have children rela- 
tively few have families of normal— 
that is, stock-maintaining-size. 

We are steadily making easier the 
way of divorce, without seriously con- 
sidering the effects of easy divorce on 
potential fecundity, or upon antici- 
pated difficulties of meeting the heavy 
burdens of child rearing under our 
advanced standards. 

Even public school authorities are 
steadily relaxing their former restric- 
tions upon the employment of married 
women as teachers, forgetful of the 
prayer “lead us not into temptation,” 
and seemingly oblivious to the fact 
that in these days of automobiles, 
expensive housing, much travel to 
Europe, fur coats, and bridge, many 
women, as well as not a small propor- 
tion of their husbands, confronted by 
choices between easy economic gains 
for luxuries, and the arduous respon- 
sibilities of properly raising three to 
five ‘children of good stock, will de- 
liberately forego the latter opportunity 
—and will then protest that in their 


estimation, motherhood is not a social 
obligation! 

‘Everywhere in American cities lux- 
urious apartments of two or three 
rooms multiply—thus tempting to 
childlessness our abler women hardly 
less than do our glorious department 
store windows tempt adolescent girls 
towards extravagant personal attire. 

The out-workng of young women 
during pre-marriage years, however 
wearying to those of modal abilities or 
less, certainly often inspires in the 
abler ones keen devotions, not only to 
“the independent life” of celibacy, but 
even, in large proportions of those who 
keenly desire marriage, dominating 
ambitions to continue indefinitely in 
their gainful pursuits—teaching and 
other professions, selling, office work 
and scores of other stimulating voca- 
tions—partly for the sake of economic 
returns, but also partly for love of the 
extra-domestic work. But does any- 
one seriously doubt that in probably 
tragically large proportions of cases 
now, pursuit of such ambitions is 
achieved only at the cost of entire, or 
at any rate, major sacrifices of oppor- 
tunities for the rearing of normal 
families—and that the “sophisticate” 
valuations of our more fully schooled 
classes, to such ends, grow yearly more 
intense and influential? 


DEVELOPMENT OF [DEALS 


Suppose that during the next two 
decades, we were to develop collective 
ideals and practices of conserving 
superior motherhood as variously and 
rationally potent as those now center- 


Ing in the conservation of childhood— 


what would probably be some of the 
concrete resulting effects? The writer 
submits these as probably valid hy- 
potheses: 

1. Through all our school and other 
collectively affected agencies of edu- 
cation, we would uphold as general 
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ideals, that persons of inferior heredi- 
ties (by whatever we can now use as 
probably safe standards) should plan 
to have small (perhaps very small 
families, whilst all men and women af 
good and superior heredities should 
look upon marriage and family rearinz 
as honorable opportunities to. uphold 
racial strengths and biological fitness 
quantitatively, as well as qualitatively. 

2, Through all public opinion agen- 
cies amenable to intelligent policy- 
making of superior types, we should 
severely discourage all more or less 
self-centered practices which tend se- 
riously to impede or detract from finz 
and adequate motherhood, all women 
of probably superior heredities—such 
as artificially high standards of living, 
physical conditionsin adolescence which 
impair physical capacities for whole- 
some motherhood, excessive entry of 
men of good ancestry into low-paid 
“white collar” vocations, out-working 
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of married women in vocations in 


- which the pace is set by full-time 


men and women workers, and the 
like. | 

3. Through research we sliould seek 
to discover to what extent responsi- 
bilities of child rearing-—or parts of 
it—can well be delegated to pre-school 
or other agencies, without thereby 
creating a new field either strongly 
provocative of prolonged celibacy, or of 
the full-time work of women who should 
probably be better at work with their 
own children. 

4. Through research we should seek 
to find, and perhaps through social 


reconstructions to increase, kinds of 


gainful employment for married women 
of superior endowments, which will 
not put premiums either upon child- 
lessness, or upon delegation of maternal 
tasks to others at abnormal expense, 
and at increases in complexities of 


living, harmful for the children. 


Home-Making Education in the una 


By Lovise Stanuiay, Px.D. 
Chief, Bureau of Home Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 


OME-MAKING education in the 
colleges is the resultant of three 
somewhat distinct trends in education: 
the development of home economics 
courses in the land-grant colleges, vari- 
ous modifications of the academic curric- 
ulum adopted by women’s colleges and 
universities, to give the help demanded 
by their students and graduates toward 
meeting home responsibilities, and a 
growing feeling of the need of a unit of 
instruction, or a point of view which 
-would integrate the various sciences 
and arts of the usual liberal arts curric- 
ulum and focus them-on problems of 
child traming, housekeeping, and home 
making, with an appreciation of the 
possible use of home economics to this 
end. 

The first developments in home 
economics were practical in a narrow 
sense of that term—an extra curricular 
activity in some of the earlier women’s 
` colleges; a mechanic art in the land- 
grant colleges where it has had its 
strongest support and later develop- 
ment; and housekeeping technics along 
with educational methods in the normal 
schools where cooking and sewing 
teachers were being prepared for grade 
and high school teaching. 


EARLY [IDEAS oF TRAINING 
For Home Maxine 


In some of the earlier institutions of 
learning for women, the demand for in- 
struction in home making was met by 
requiring the young women to share m 
the domestic work. Emma Willard, in 
1814, when setting up the plan for a 
female seminary in Troy, New York, 
included domestic as well as literary 
and religious education. She said 


that + ““Housewifery might be greatly 
improved by being taught not only in 
practice but in theory.” Her efforts to 
introduce this work into her school 
failed, but we are told that “life in the 
dormitory was so regulated that the — 
graduates were imbued with the princi- 


_ ples, and acquired the habits which l 


lead to good housekeeping.” 
Mary Lyon, who founded Mt. 


“Holyoke Seminary in -18387, specified 


that all students were to aid to some 
extent in the domestic labors, but 


added ;? 


It is no part of the design of this Seminary 
to teach yourig ladies domestic work. This 
branch of education is exceedingly impor- 
tant, but home is the proper place for the 
daughters of our country to be taught this 
subject. 


At least one aim of the Mt. Holyoke 
plan was to bring the cost of education 
within the reach of a larger group, and 
Miss Lyon said in explaining it:* 


All are to take a part, not as servile labor 
for which they are to receive a small weekly 
remuneration, but as a gratuitous service to 
the institution of which they are members. 


. Unfortunately this activity was un- 
organized and entirely divorced from 
the academic work, and this separation 
served to make even wider the gulf be- 
tween the doing task and the academic 
instruction in other lines. Little won- 
der that instruction of this type failed 
to survive in a college atmosphere. 


1“The Home Economics Movement in the 
United States,” Journal of Home Economies, 
3:929. 

2 Ibid., p. 330. 

8 Isabel Bevier, Home Economics in Education. 


‘Ed. 2, p. 83. 
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The question seemed to be settled 
in each case by the statement that 
home is the proper place for this in- 
struction. 

President Jewett of Vassar College, 
in 1861, lists among the questions he 
addressed to various educators:* ‘* ‘How 
teach the theory and practice of domes- 
tic economy?’ The first Vassar pros- 
pectus issued in 1865 gives the subject 
extended notice. Here the struggle 
between the old and the new comes to 
the front. ‘The household is, by com- 
mon consent, woman’s peculiar prov- 
ince. The art of administering its 
various economies therefore is among 
the least dispensable of the acquisi- 
tions.’ But, on the other hand, ‘Home 
is the proper school for this art.’ ‘The 
trustees are satisfied that a full course 
in the arts of domestic economy cannot 
be successfully incorporated in a system 
of liberal or college education.’ After 
a statement to the effect that ‘it is 
dangerous to withdraw a young lady 
from home and allow her to form tastes 
and habits tending to unfit her for her 
allotted sphere,’ a compromise is 
offered: (1) Domestic economy is to be 
taught theoretically by text-book and 
lectures; (2) visible illustrations are to 
” be furnished by the college kitchen, 
larder, dining room; (8) personal in- 
struction is to be given to every one 
who needs it as to care of her clothing 
and room; (4) there will be regular 
hours for sewing. 

“No doubt this concession allayed 
the fears of timorous opponents of 
higher education for women, but with- 
out the scientific backing which now 
gives meaning and value to courses In 
home economics, these half-hearted at- 
tempts at teaching a trade could not 
hold out against the determination of 
women that their colleges should give 


The Home Economics Movement in the 
United States,” Journal of Home Economics, 
3; 381. 
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not only equal but identical training 
with those of men. In three years 
hardly a vestige of this work remained.” 

This unfortunate start unquestion- 
ably retarded by many years the possi- 
ble development of home economics in 
these institutions and served to fix the 


‘idea of this subject as concerned with 


menial tasks and not worthy of intellec- 
tual consideration. 


TRAINING ror Home Maxine 
IN LAND-GRANT COLLEGES - 

In the land-grant colleges home eco- 
nomics was developed along with 
agriculture and engineering, “in insti- 
tutions designed to promote the liberal 
and practical education of the indus- 
trial classes in the several pursuits and- 
professions in life.” It tended first to 
meet the practical home needs of the 
agricultural states of the Middle West 
where these colleges were strongest. It 
developed as any new subject would, 
first as an art, quite separated in most 
cases from the background sciences, 
required but not always connected in 
function with the applied courses. 
The curricula were planned in the be-. 
ginning definitely to train for home 
making and led to a bachelor’s degree. 
In certain of these institutions home 
economics was allowed to develop as a 
college or division, and in others, as a 
department in the college of agricul- 
ture. This administrative arrange- 
ment influenced, and in some cases 
controlled, the development to a marked 
degree. 

In its beginning the home-making 
problems were seen largely as skills. 
Groups of skills. were emphasized, and 
for a period attention failed to focus on 
the managerial aspects so important in 
organizing these activities economically, 
socially, and psychologically to meet- 
home-making demands. The develop- 
ment of specialists in the different as- 
pects of home economics emphasized 
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detail and growth of technical mforma- 
tion, but retarded this very desirable 
integration. Many college women 
looked forward to at least an interim of 
professional employment before enter- 
ing into -home making, consequently 
there early arose a definite demand for 
the type of training which would make 
possible the professional use of home 
economics as a means of earning. 
Since the -most usual openings for 
women ‘were in teaching, there have 
been associated with these curricula, 
almost from the beginning, certain 
supplemental courses in education to 
train for teaching. 


PROFESSIONAL CURRICULA EMPHA- 
SIZED TECHNICS 


The -early direction of home eco- 
nomics-curricula toward teacher traim- 
ing tended to emphasize in the ‘state 
colleges the doing’side of home econom- 
ics, since it was necessary for the home 
economics teacher to be-well grounded 
in the technics:she expected to teach. 
This was particularly necessary since so 
much of ‘the early teaching in the 
public schools took the form of the 
manual aspects of cooking and sewing. 
A higher degree of skill was required 
than in home making—contrary to 
Bernard Shaw’s—“‘ Those who can, do; 
those who can’t, teach.” 

At the same time, in order to supply 
a rapidly increasing demand for teach- 
ers of this subject for the public schools, 
the normal colleges put in courses to 
train teachers, in which the amount of 
home economics required was a mini- 
mum and planned to develop skills, 
while there was-a maximum number of 
hours in courses in education. In cer- 
tain courses the two were combined. 

A very rapid development is now 
taking place in other professional appli- 
cations of home economics, such as ex- 
tension work, nutrition research, tex- 
tile chemistry, interior decoration, 
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dietetics, and institutional manage- 
ment. This development is just start- 
ing, but has much to contribute in an 
economic way to national life, and 
offers interesting and lucrative pro- 
fessional opportunities for women. 
Such curricula are technical, however, 
and not to be confused with curricula 
planned to give young women the train- 
ing for home life. This double re- 
sponsibility of furnishing an education 
for home making and at the same time 
special preparation and training for 
various professional applications, with- 
out a conscious differentiation, has re- 
tarded the development of both types 
of curricula, but now the objectives 
stand out more clearly. There is a 
definite analysis of these aims and a 
separation of the professional curricula 
from those which are to prepare for 
home making. 

Those land-grant institutions, where 
home economics has been established 
as a college or division, have made a 
good start toward showing us what the 
possible developments are. In these 
Institutions there are well-developed 
programs of resident and extension 
teaching, supported now by research 
work, which compare favorably, in the 
character of work being done, with that 
in the older and better established fields 
of agriculture and engineering. A 
well-thought-through research program 
is important to the- development of 
college instruetion in home making. 


PREPARATION FOR LIVING A PART OF 
TRE ACADEMIC FUNCTION 


During the same period the arts and 
science colleges of our universities and 
our women’s colleges enlarged the op- 
portunities for women to obtain aca- 
demic instruction similar to that open 
tomen. For a time the demonstration 
that -she could keep up with the men 
was sufficient to give purpose to the 
effort of: the academic college woman, 
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but that being done, she stopped to in- 
quire what it was all about. Culture 
‘and mental discipline sufficed as aims 
for a still shorter period. But our 
definition of culture evolved to include 
knowledge of everyday environmen:, 
and psychology showed that mental 


discipline could be obtained by cor- . 


structive thought to useful ends. 

These changes have brought a differ- 
ent point of view. . The academic in- 
stitution is recognizing as its function 
preparation for living. It furnishes 
the foundation upon which professionel 
training is built whether that training 
s to be had in the professional college 
or through actual participation in the 
job. Professional training of the high- 
est type can best be developed on a 
bread education which provides ade- 
quately for personal development, and 
gives training for home and parental 
responsibilities which are common to 
all. The new. conception of the re- 
sponsibility of academic training recog- 
nizes the importance of the latter. 

This change in thinking was accel- 
erated by a growing demand from the 
graduates and students of the more 
ecademic colleges and universities fcr 
some instruction which would help 
them in the home responsibilities so 
many of them faced soon after leaving 
college. Members from this group 
state, in protest, that during the col- 
lege years they were not given training 
to help them meet these responsibilities, 
This has been met in different ways by 
the academic institutions. 

Most of these have tended to be 
scornful of home economics, in soms 
cases because the home economics they 
had known. was not what it should have 
been or might have been, in some cases 
because their scorn prevented therm 
from seeing all the things it stood for. 
On the other hand, the home economics 
instruction has, in some cases, been to> 
dilute, and in the efforts to make it 
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scientific some instruction has gone too 
far the other way and has become too. 


highly technical to be of value to the _ 


general student in the liberal arts col- 
lege. In education for home making, 
it is the half-way point we want. 


Home Economics IN STATE 
UNIVERSITIES 


In the state universities associated 
with departments or divisions of home 
economics, the adjustment has been 
met most normally and in most cases 
most satisfactorily. These institutions 
have the support of the home econom- 
ics divisions with their varied special- 
ists, and may select from the courses. 
being offered, for professional needs, 
those which are considered desirable as 
furnishing a basis for home making. 
Particularly, these may be selected with - 
the idea of giving the young women a 
point of view which will help in the in- 
tegration of certain of their other 
courses and their application to the so- 
lution of home-making problems. Such 
of these courses as measure up are 
selected as worthy of academic credit 
(not such an honor now as it used to 
be). In some cases the students are 
allowed to major in this field, even 
though this involves a serious break in 
academic tradition, since few of the 
departments are organized directly in 
the liberal arts colleges. 

In state universities dissociated from 
the state colleges there has been much 
discussion as to whether home econom- 
ics should or should not be offered. 
Home economics was looked upon in 
the same way as agriculture and en- 
gineering, and the young women were 
told to choose the institution on the 
basis of whether they did want or did 
not want this instruction. This may 
be satisfactory for the professional as- 
pects, but home economics for home 
making is broader in its application 
than this. Home economics for home - 
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making should be available in every 
college where undergraduate women 
are trained. It is due the college 
women and can be made an important 
factor in national development. 

This idea was expressed by Mrs. El- 
len H. Richards® in a paper published 
in 1890: 


The college-bred woman, she wrote, is a 
comparatively modern product. Twenty 
years ago one could almost count on one’s 
fingers the women who were so educated 
and who were old enough to impress their 
individualities on any community. It is 
only just now, when there are two thousand 
or more mature women who have known 
what a college training is in their own ex- 
perience, that we can begin to talk of their 
influence or lay out work for them as a class. 
As individuals, they find their own work; 
but in some respects, it seems to me, that 
they have obligations laid upon them as a 
reward or penalty for their position as pi- 
oneers, as the most observed class of the 
present day. We have been treated for 


some years to discussions from eminent men, 


as to our mental ability, our moral and 
physical status, our predilection for matri- 
mony, our fitness for voting or for the Presi- 
dency; but the kind of a home we should 
make if we did make one, the position we 
should take on the servant question, the in- 
fluence we should have on the center and 
source of political economy, the kitchen, 
seem to have been ignored. 


From this beginning she went on to 
advocate the thorough study of domes- 
tic economy im all our colleges for 
women, summarizing her arguments in 
about the following way: In the first 
place, the college woman needs home 
economics to broaden the ideas of life 
with which she leaves college, and bring 
her in touch with the great problems 
which will press more closely to her 
each year, and help direct her training 
to their solution. In the second place, 
home economics is needed for the gen- 


5 Caroline L. Hunt, The Life of Ellen H. Rich- 
ards,{pp. 203-204. 1912. 
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eral good. It was Mrs. Richards’ be- 
lief that our national life depends upon 
our homes, and only college women con- 
centrating on the problem can bring 
together the information needed for 
their improvement. 


Tae Present Status or Home Eco- 
Nomics IN WoMEN’s COLLEGES 


Since Mrs. Richards wrote this some 
thirty-eight years have passed. Home 
economics has flourished in the friendly 
atmosphere of the state colleges and 
universities. Connecticut College for 
Women has shown that it can be devel- 
oped in a friendly Eastern atmos- 
phere and has a course in the art of liv- 
ing supplemented by the needed courses 
in home economics as a basis for gen- 
eral living. But some of the women’s 
colleges of the East still hold out. 

One of the obstacles is the fixed no- 
tion of college women themselves that 
home economics is nothing more than 
manual training. One of these gradu- 
ates? expresses it: 


The college must be the home of intellec- 
tual and spiritual culture, the hotbed of 
ideas; it must not swerve from its purpose of 
educating the thinking powers. 


To what end, we wonder, and Julia 
Lathrop’ suggests the answer: 


Nowhere, she writes, is there any center 
for research and discovery, nowhere a cen- 
ter where choice minds are devoting their 
powers to the philosophy of the inevitable 
labors of the average household, to develop- 
ing by original study improved care of the 
young who must be nurtured there, new ex- 
pedients for enriching the lives of the adults 
who should be happy there. Nowhere 
patient research gives the authoritative 
sanction which would elevate into a national 
system, strong, free, elastic, the cult of the 
American family. 

_® Shacklefort, Martha Hale, Wellesley Alumnae 
Quarterly, October, 1919, p. 2. 
7“The Highest Education for Women,” 


Vassar College Fiftieth Anniversary Volume, 
p. 90. 
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Thére are two other'traditions hold- 
ing’ back the development of home eco- 
xomics in the women’s college. First, 
a definite complex against it, probably 
based, in part, on the éarly endeavors 
to put home economics in the college 
only on the very practical basis de- 
seribed above, and, in part, the reaction 
of a group of women who saw in college 
instruction in home making further en- 
targling dalliance with housekeeping 
detail which had no interest for them. 
Collége tothem meant an opportunity to 
measure their wits against their broth- 
ers’. They did not ‘wish to confine 
their activities to the home and gave 
further expression’to ‘this in their edu- 
cational choices. “In the second’ place, 
also, the deep set of these institutions 
against the teaching of anything di- 
rectly useful has hampered its dévelop- 
ment. College was for’ mental devel- 
opment which would direct itself later 
toward such useful ends as the occasion 
would demand. Mrs. Howes in the 
Institute for Coérdination of Women’s 
Interests, at Smith, is helping show the 
relation of home economics to the first. 
The war and the call to immediate 
service helped in the second. The 
nurses’ training course at Vassar, the 
training of psychiatric social workers 
at Smith, the summer school for indus- 
srial workers at Bryn Mawr, all showed 
what could be done by bringing in- 
zellectual effort to focus on certain of 
shese practical social problems. When 
she war was over it was hard to swing 
slear away. The imprint stays in cer- 
zain of the courses now announced. 

There are applied sociology courses 
of direct use to social workers; applied 
2conomics at least at Smith has con- 
sidered the problem of the home bud- 
zet; nutrition at Vassar, camouflaged 
arst as food chemistry but now defi- 
nitely called nutrition. During the 
summer there has been a complete 
breaking down of the academic bars, 
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both as to usefulness of the work 


taught, and, in some cases, as to the 


students allowed. Smith has its sum- 
mer ‘training school for social work. 
Bryn Mawr has continued to offer 
courses for industrial workers, and its 
graduate school sees in this field oppor- 
tunity for valuable research. Home 
economics as such is not yet accepted, 
but various modifications are being 
made of the old liberal arts curricula as 
the dissatisfaction with the old is evi- 
dent. But the new must be assimi- 
lated slowly to their needs, and inter- 
preted in their own language and way 
of thinking. 

Orientation courses are suggested to 
help the girl find herself. This is not 
home economics, but may contribute 
toward it. Goucher feels that through 
courses in hygiene and physiology she 
will find the answer, seeing the prob- 
lems of living and home responsibility 
largely from the physical point of 
view. 

Smith has her Institute for Coördina- 
tion of Women’s Interests, which is 
willing to research on more practical 
problems than she has yet been willing 
to place in the curriculum. The under- 
graduates do have, however, an oppor- 
tunity to see psychology, economics 
and other sciences applied to the prob- 
lems of home making and child care. . 
This institute is of particular value in 
that it is attempting to show how the 
college woman may have both a home 
and a job. A solution of this problem 
will do much to stabilize home-making 
training and rid us of the complexes 
arising from a suggested conflict of the 
two. 

Vassar has her course in euthenics, 
coming back to'the name Mrs. Rich- 
ards originally proposed for home eco- 
nomics, and using the definition she 
proposed for it. Certain of the courses 
already taught there have been redi- 
rected, and the young women are given 
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a chance to major in problems of home 


life. 


Tue Furore TRAING ror HOME 
MAKING IN THE COLLEGES 


Home economics has justified itself 
in the technical schools and colleges, 
and state universities, in curricula for 
training home makers and teachers, 
and is making a beginning in other pro- 
fessional developments. It has served 
to direct the selection of the basic 
science and liberal arts courses to fur- 
nish a background for home making, 
and make these courses more func- 
tional, It should enter into the educa- 
tion of all women and men, helping 
them to work out a philosophy of home 
living which will motivate much of the 
college work now somewhat detached, 
integrate it, and direct its application 
to the solution of practical home prob- 
lems. The most important knowledge 
is that which is used in everyday life. 
This can be supplemented by technical 
instruction when that is needed. 

We can see home economics making 
a much greater contribution to educa- 
tion for home making than it yet has. 
Unquestionably much can be’ accom- 
plished through application of the basic 
science courses now being offered. 
Along with this redirection there must 
be a regrouping, pointing them toward 
a more definite objective. This ob- 
jective must be reached without too 
large a proportion of time being in- 
volved, since most college women wish, 
in addition to these basic courses, ‘an 
opportunity for specialization in some 
other line than home making. l 

A study of home economics at the 
present time would indicate that too 
much time may be spent in learning 
technics. We are not quite sure what 
activities are going to stay in the home. 
Unquestionably s some have been taught 
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and are now being taught that cannot 
be justified on the basis of use. A care- 
fully shaken down list of minimum es- 
sentials should be prepared and oppor- 
tunity offered somewhere for this 
instruction. The elementary and high 
school care for some. Some ean be 
taught in the redirected college science 
courses, for they certainly are of greater 
value than some of the abstract labora- 
tory tests and experiments, especially 
when we realize that abstraction is no 
moreeducativethanapplication. Some 
can be taught in non-credit courses and 
as supervised extra-curricular activi- 
ties. Some will never be a part of any 
college course, but will be available to 
college women in the form of extension 
courses at the time they are needed. 
Certain mstruction the woman wants at 
the time she faces the problem. Col- 
leges can function to much greater ex- 
tent than any do at the present time 
in this field. Their graduates should 
be reached through correspondence 
courses, through ‘extension’ groups, 
through conference groups brought 
back to the institution to get help from 
experts and to give to the experts the 
practical point of view of the home 
maker. Such groups have a definite 
contribution to make in the study of 
home problems, as Mrs. Richards states 
it, in concentrating on the problems 
which will bring together the informa- 
tion needed for the improvement of our 
homes, or as Julia Lathrop suggests: 


Serve as a center where choice minds may 
devote ‘their power to working out a philoso- 
phy of the “inevitable labors of the average 
household, and to develop by original study, 
improved eare of the young who must be 
nurtured there. 


This should be the aim toward which 
a college course in home economics 
should point, f 


Emotional Adjustment of Women in the Modern World 
and the Choice of Satisfactions 


By Ersa Dentson VOORHEES 


ACH fall in a large eastern city, an 
elaborate exhibit is arranged to 
demonstrate the activities of women in 
art and industry. It purposes to be an 
encouraging display, an opportunity to 
make clear the importance of woman as 
producer and consumer in the industrial 
and creative world, to prove conclu- 
sively the value of her contribution to 
and participation in the work of the 
day. The show as a whole is always 
illuminating because of the variety and 
massed vitality of the ideas represented. 
But it is to me also very depressing 
because of the absence of plan, of 
balance and proportion. In this re- 
spect it illustrates what seems to me to 
be perhaps one of the chief difficulties 
encountered by those women in the 
modern world who are trying to think 
intelligently about themselves, their 
occupations, their choice of satisfac- 
tions, and the achievement of a nour- 
ished, successful life. 

As she wanders up and down. the 
crowded aisles of this annual exhibit, 
the visitor’s attention is claimed in turn 
by: a school for designing dresses; a 
society to promote folk-dancing; lurid 
warnings against overweight; a new 
paint for work on silk; pies, custards, 
and baked hams; a method of instruc- 
tion in auction bridge; home missions; 
propaganda for birth-control; a per- 
fume specialty shop; a business women’s 
hotel; character analysis by the “‘sci- 
ence of numbers;” an anti-vivisection 
organization; a popular deodorant; a 
national political party; lamps and 
lampshades; a reading guild; an sso- 
ciation for world peace; a phono- 
graphic method of learning French; a 


beauty culture demonstration; a school 
of interior decoration; a shopping 
service; a club to train public speakers 
—and on and on, dozens of booths in 
bewildering, meaningless succession. 

This exhibit perhaps represents life 
somewhat as it has spread itself before 
the average woman’s eyes. From 
earliest childhood she has been bom- 
barded by external stimulations and 
suggestions to be this, do that, acquire 
the other; at the same time, she has 
been driven by natural, mward long- 
ings to grow, to change and to turn with 
longing toward new or different satis- 
factions. Now in the present age as 
never before she is made aware of the 
opportunities for activity, for adven- 
ture and happiness through both her 
job and her leisure. Whether or not 
it is true, as we are so oiten told, that 
woman to-day has more leisure than - 
ever before, she is without doubt sub- 
jected -more unremittingly to skillful 
suggestion and temptation by the pro- 
moters of ideas and objects, who offer 
her new and alluring pictures of what 
she might become, have or experience 
in life, shouting at her, as the placards 
did in the exhibit: “Take our kind of 
education!” “Wear our health shoes!” 
“Try our form of self-improvement!” 
“Eat our kind of vitamins!” “Give 
your life to our sort of social service!” 
“Become our kind of business execu- 
tive!” 


Tas EDUCATION or WOMEN FOR Suc- 
CESSFUL LIVING 


It would seem that perhaps the time 
has come when it would be wise for 
women to pause and take stock. What 
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have women gained as individuals, 
not as a sex, by the enormous social, 
economic, educational, and political 
changes which have bean brought 
about as a result of new education, 
new freedoms, and new opportunities? 
Have things been managed so that the 
women of today know how to be hap- 
pier than their mothers and their 
grandmothers? Are mothers educat- 
ing their daughters so that they may 
have a chance to be even happier and 
better adjusted than they? What is 
happening -to the modern woman’s 
emotional life? Is she getting sufficient 
emotional nourishment as she goes 
along to keep her healthy and useful 
during the full span of an active life? 
Is she simply adjusting au-omatically, 
without conscious thougat, to the 
external pushes and inward drives 
resulting from changed economic and 
social conditions? Has she learned to 
achieve a business-like awareness of 
her individual assets and abilities, a 
workable program for herself to-day, 
to-morrow, next year, ten years hence? 
Does she know how to make a clear 
appraisal of her own zapabilities, 
handicaps, wishes and hurgers? Has 
she kept her sense of balance and pro- 
portion in the face of the bewildering 
variety and excitements of present-day 
living? 

Life itself, like the exhibit men- 
tioned above, will probably remain, 
for most women, unorganized, be- 
wildering, and inexplicable: but that is 
no reason why the thinking of any 
woman about herself and her own 
process of living cannot b2 clear and 
purposeful. She can, if she wants, and 
has fair luck and some help, go cour- 
ageously along with a plan in mind, 
without exhaustion or forcing, without 
missing many important things or 
losing her sense of humor and her 
spirit of adventure, choosing with her 
intelligence what she really most wants 
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and needs at the moment, changing 
from time to time as her inner needs 
and her standards change. ‘There is 
nothing new about this point of view. 
It is reasserting itself prominently 
nowadays, because modern science, 
especially the knowledge of how the 
human mind and emotions work, offers 
many new aids to those who want to 
follow the old admonition “Know thy- 
self.” This method of thinking re- 
quires from any woman, no matter 
what her education, her social or eco- 
nomic position, a high level of honesty 
and a continuing wish to acquire only 
trustworthy knowledge about herself— 
what she really is and what she really 
wants. 


Tue InreGRation oF WOMEN’S INTER- 
ESTS TOWARD PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


The chart on the opposite page was 
prepared to illustrate the concept of 
the whole, balanced, normally-active 
woman and her relationships to the 
world. To those whose lives produce 
in themselves a sense of complete well- 
being, this emphasis on self-analysis 
may seem superfluous and even morbid. 
The circle represents a woman with 
her original endowment of a physical, 
intellectual and emotional nature, 
which has been developed, broadened, 
narrowed, or stifled by what has hap- 
pened to her thus far in life. She is 
now, at this moment, possessed of a cer- 
tain supply of physical energy, abilities 
and habits of thought and feeling. She 
is trying, as suggested by the outside 
ring of the circle, to understand herself 
better, so that she may more intelli- 
gently control the direction of her 
energy through activities in the various 
fields open to her, in order that she 
may do a better job and derive more 
satisfactions from living. She prob- 
ably has a concrete problem to solve. 
Let us suppose, for example, that she is 
a mother—her children all day in 
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-school—who wants to get back into 
her profession, but does not feel quite 
‘ready to assume a second responsibility; 
‘or a business woman who finds her- 
self unable to ignore the sense of futility 
‘and loneliness which creeps into her 
leisure hours; or a young college 
graduate facing important decisions 
about a career, or marriage, or how to 
break away from her family. Perhaps 
she is a woman “happily married,” 
but often unreasonably depressed and 
chronically tired. 

Whatever her problem may be, she 
will be wise sooner or later to go be- 
neath the surface of her daily activities 
and to find out what she really feels and 
‘wants, and why; to consider herself as 
impersonally as she would a vacuum 
cleaner or an accounting system which 
‘was not working satisfactorily. Is 
there an underlying physical cause? 
Is her intelligence getting sufficient and 
palatablenourishment? Areherdeeper 
emotional wants being satisfied? Given 
a limited amount of vitality, given 
more or less fixed beliefs and habits of 
thinking, certain requirements for ma- 
terial comfort, certain inevitable emo- 
tional hungers, and given also acquired 
responsibilities, involving the welfare 
of others, and perhaps also financial 
burdens, how can she arrange her life as 
a whole, in order that she may—with 
luck—get the greatest possible satis- 
faction from it throughout its probable 
length, with a sense of well-being for 
as much of the time as possible, and 
with an unwavering certainty of her 
right to grow and to live intelligently? 

Before attempting to answer these 
questions about herself or to estimate 
what the modern world has done to her 
as an individual, any woman would do 
well to clear her mind of the tendency 
to think’ of herself as classified—that 
is, as being a mother, a business 
woman, a homemaker, an artist, or a 
professional woman—and to feel her- 
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self merely a human being. Secondly, 
she might accept the fact that she is 
an extremely complicated, delicate, and 
sensitive emotional mechanism, en- 
dowed in certain directions, lacking in 
others, planned apparently, like all 
other forms of living matter, to seek 
happiness and to avoid pain. Thirdly, 
she will be wise to remember that 
“growth is lawful at any age” and that 
she possesses an almost infinite capa- 
city to adjust, to change, to respond, if 
she is at peace within herself, if she 
has focussed her wish and her will on 
the same goals. 


SECURING PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


To go very far beneath the surface of 
emotional reactions, and to trace their 
origin and causes, most people need 
help. One needs to talk freely to some 
sympathetic, though impersonal, in- 
dividual who will keep one thinking 
honestly and without bias. For as 
the individual considers the many 
vague wishes and dissatisfactions that 
besiege her, uncertain about what she 
really wants, she may find herself 
unable to focus her energy effectively in 
intelligently chosen directions, or to 
discipline herself in the presence of 
distractions so that she may hold con- 
sistently to a balanced ration of activi- 
ties. Ones own feeling and thinking 
seem to be a battleground for conflict- 
ing wishes and. urges, hence one fre- 
quently seems totally inconsistent to 
oneself. What our intelligence tells 
us is worth while, worthy and good, 
often seems to us dull, flat and un- 
profitable. We are unable to release 
ourselves freely either in work or in 
play. And we are annoyed or irri- 
tated by the unreasonable ache of 
frustration. 

More and more accredited sources of 
accurate, unbiased, scientific informa- 
tion are being utilized to help in solving 
the difficulties of personal adjustment 
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and to aid in improving the quality cf 
satisfactions. We, as normal intelli- 
gent adults, have a right to demand 
from specialists in the realms cf psy- 
chology and mental hygiene, the same 
kind of help im achieving self-under- 


standing and emotional reéducation ` 


which is gradually being made avai- 
able for children through “behavicr 
clinics,” and for students in colleges 
through personnel departments. Ur- 
derstanding the emotions in order that 
one may have them work with instead 
of against one, will, in another fifty 
years, be as much a matter of course és 
understanding our bodies and physical 
hygiene is today. “Introspection,” 
that bugbear of our mother’s day, is 
being used in an honest effort to man- 
age better those parts of us which are 
concerned with wanting and wishing, 
with loving and fearing, with depres- 
sion, fatigue and restlessness, with 
cravings, aversions and shyness; in 
short, with all the complicated, usually 
hidden reasons which underlie the 
selection of occupations and the choice 
of leisure activities, as well as the 
success or failure of the personal re- 
lationships. 

No matter how difficult and tedious 
the task may prove, it is now possible 
to get information about oneself, and 
one can learn how to take stock hon- 
estly of one’s physical, mental and emo- 
tional situation. Since this is trus, 
women can begin to appraise what the 
modern world has done to them as 
women. 

If we wish to go further than mere 
self-analysis, the next problem is to 
decide whether activity and interest 
might be more satisfactorily routed. 
- into other channels than those into 
which they are flowing at the moment. 
Which of all the opportunities offered 
through gainful occupations, family 
relationships and leisure, are most 
likely to bring continuing and we- 
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balanced satisfactions? Istheresuper- - 
fluous energy which might be effec- 
tively used in hitherto unconsidered 
ways? Is one draining oneself or 
driving oneself -without adequate re- 
turns in satisfactions and well-being?’ 
The choices of activity and -contact 
with the outside world are endless; but 
to make intelligent decisions one needs 
much information, this time about the 
outside world, facts, impersonal, un- — 
emotionalized facts which have been 
gathered without prejudice or bias. 
Many more facts are needed about 
paid occupations, and it is reassuring 
to know that organizations are at 
work collecting them.” In like manner 
many more facts are needed about how 
to improve the satisfactions inherent in 
the job of being a wife, a mother, a 
homemaker, and it is equally reassuring 
to know that in this field, also, there 
are many specialists and researchers at 
work. In the realm of leisure occupa- 
tions, however—of “avocations,” rec- 
reation, self-improvement, social and 
public service—it is still difficult to 
get facts without the bias of the pro- 
moter’s effort. There is not yet, as 
far as the writer knows, any place 
where a woman can go to get a bird’s- 
eye view of the entire field of leisure 
opportunities, with all the essential, 
accurate information that is needed 
before making choices. “Avoca- 
tional guidance” is still a service of the 
future. l - 
It seems clear, however, that th 
need of women for more guidance in 
their activities in the modern world, 
will eventually bring into existence a 
more inclusive service than any which 
now exists—a social clinic, clearing- 
house, guidance bureau, call it what 


you will—which shall make available 


to individual women whatever profes- 
sional or laboratory help is required in 
order to understand their physical and 
mental make-up, and their emotional 
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neéds, and which shall offer also in- 
formation about the community, in 
order to help in the making of intelli- 
gent, mature decisions about ways of 
expending energy in securing the great- 
est satisfactions. 

Viewed from the subjective side, the 
most pressing need of women in the 
modern world is not for improved 
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political, economic, or professional 
education, but for emotional self- 
understanding and _ reéducation. 
Women are facing the most compli- 
cated, baffling and tempting array of 
opportunities ever spread before the 
human race. Are they making their 
choices with the wisdom and freedom 
of complete self-knowledge? 
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Fay, BERNARD, in collaboration with 
CLAFLIN, Avery. The American Exver- 
‘ement. -Pp. 264. Price, $2.75. New 
‘York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
1929. 


The author presents a first-hand dis- 
acimiaatory observation and interpretation 
3 tke traditions, customs, and national 
aaycLology of the politics, masses, institu- 
zons, and individuals of the United States. 
This study is one which no student of the 
z-owth of American institutions can afford 
zo pass over. So often the European, and 
2specially the Frenchman, is misled by the 
a2ws from American newspapers. He finds 
t hard to understand the political psychol- 
ogy of a rapidly changing nation. He 
xisreads and places the wrong interpreta- 
zin upon the position and ideals of the 
American peoples. M. Fay has gone far 
=e place before his countrymen and fellow 
Europeans a true picture of the trends of 
dar national life. 

Ths reader will gain an immediate im- 
>ression of the underlying fact that America 
really the daughter of Europe. It is 
zemposed of her nationals and is the com- 
Dosite interpretation of her combined 
-aths and aspirations. Yet it is clearly 
pointed out that the men who have led the 
~rovements for change and have governed 
zŁe country have been of the Nordic strain 
almost exclusively. This background of 
gigantic growth in territory, wealth and 
amters has Jed the American mind to a 
concentration of its attention upon the 
=scternal and not the external affairs of the 
nation. Its eyes have been invariably 
westward. Can circumstances of the pres- 
amt permit the United States to remain aloof 
“pom European affairs? Have not the war 


debts, the surplusage of production, the ` 


acternationally minded, the tourist, forced 
zhe United States into a position where 
>articipation in the affairs of the world is a 
necessity? 

Th= author states his thesis as the “Study 
ol the United States in action, of its utiliza- 
on of doctrines and ideas, of its personal- 
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ity, and of the increasing fullness which 
distinguishes in ways of its own this gradu- 
ally maturing civilization.” It is ‘a study 
of federalism and mathematical and phrase- 
ological democracy. The United States 
sprang from the havoc and destruction 
wrought by the religious wars in Europe and 
the turmoil of hatred and strife between 
racial and social factions. It established a 
theocratic aristocracy composed of ardent 
internationalists and based upon many 
constitutional compromises. The Hamil- 
tonian aristocratic nationalist and the 
Jeffersonian theoretical democracy are well 
presented and interpreted. One of the 
finest interpretations of the men who have 
made our politics is here presented. Frank- 
lin, Hamilton, Jefferson, Lincoln, Roosevelt, 
and Wilson receive excellent treatment and 
keen appreciation. A rating of the presi- 
dents on the personal qualities which are 
generally considered necessary in a states- 
man—intellect, force, comprehension, per- 
suasiveness, adaptability, urbanity, etc.,— 
is enlightening. The traits of practical 
federalism are summarized as a mistrust 
of centralization, a disinclmation towards 
war, and a tendency to compromise. 

The treatment of the institutions of 
education, press, literature, art, music, 
movies, and religion is interesting. This 
chapter shows contact and appreciation but 
is all too brief for the whole story. In 
dealing with the American masses and their 
political activities the author states, 
“This tendency to avoid theoretical dis- 
cussion, this desire for agreement, and this 
endeavor to succeed through merit, skill, 
and energy, rather than through ideas, seem 
today the most permanent rules cf Ameri- 
can polities.” 

The chapter on America and the Old 
World is thought-provoking in the extreme. 
His short treatment of the tourist from the 
side of both visitor and visited, the attitude 
of superiority, the burden of the debts and 
their implications, all receive short and 
pointed attention. The author believes 
that there are two elements in Europe who 
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defend the American position. Both of 
these elements are small but fairly powerful. 
The first is the substantial financial inter- 
ests and professors, and the second the 
heirs of Tocqueville and Lafayette. He 
forsees a large task for the better under- 
standing of the problems of the new and old 
worlds in their future relations. The lesson 
of America should forecast that “America, 
like Rome, runs the danger of falling in love 
with its mass and power, thereby forgetting 
its obligations and losing its sense of pro- 
portion.” His conclusion is that “Europe 
might derive salutary results from a sincere 
trial of federalism, from organized collabora- 
tion aiming at reconciliation of conflicting 
interests, from obligatory arbitration, and 
from a resolve to suppress, ance and for all, 
the political considerations born of the 
French Revolution.” Of course every plan 
proposed has its difficulties and inconven- 
iences, but did not the United States 
accomplish complete unification through 
the suppression of individual and regional 
variations? “If the task is well done, 
Europe may again turn towards America 
without fear or jealousy. Then only will 
the two continents arrive at atrue friend- 
ship, born of mutual appreciation and re- 
spect for each others qualities.” » 
Epwin A. COTTRELL. 


Marnews, Jonn Masry. American For- 
eign Relations, Conduct and Policies. Pp. 
xiii, 700. New York: The Century 
Company, 1928. 


Two-thirds of this volume is occupied by 
a revision of the author’s Conduct of Ameri- 
can Foreign Relations with added chapters 
on the diplomatic service, the re-organized 
foreign service, and popular control of 
-foreign policy. This section, always valu- 
able, is much improved. 

The new (first) third introduces American 
foreign policies. Far from a complete 
survey of our present diplomacy, it hits the 
salient points. Concerned primarily with 
current diplomacy, it sometimes dips into 
history. Chapters deal with principles, 
others with concrete situations. Well- 
selected as these samples are, this section 
ean be regarded only as an introduction to 
our foreign policy. 

. Ropert T. CRANE. 
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BULLARD, ARTHUR. American Diplomacy 
in the Modern World. Pp. 127. Price, 
$1.50. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1928. 


There is enough political wisdom in these 
three lectures delivered before the Univer- 
sity under the Jayne Foundation to fill a 
volume many times the size. Mr. Bullard 
contrasts the old diplomacy, with its anti- 
quated machinery of envoys extraordinary 
and occasional conferences, with the new 
machinery of the League of Nations which 
brings the statesmen of different countries 
into personal contact with one another and 
introduces a neutral element into the con- 
flict of two partisan disputants. Thus far 
the United States has refused to take part 
in the organization of peace at Geneva; but 
at least our government should announce 
its determination not to interfere when 
other nations are seeking to put down the 
outlaw. Disarmament can only come 
about as the result of a legal system to 
increase security by coUperative defense. 

C. G. FENWICK. 


Stuart, Granam H. Latin America and 
the United States. Pp. vii and 465. 
Price, $3.75. New York: The Century 
Company, 1928. 


This volume is a complete revision of a 
book that was excellent in the first edition. 
The second edition has been enlarged by 
sixty-five pages, with the chapter on the 
Monroe Doctrine entirely rewritten, and 
much new material added regarding the 


Latin American relations of the United 


States from 1922 to 1928. This new 
material deals especially with the fifth and 
sixth Pan American Conferences held in 
Santiago, Chile, in 1923 and in Havana in 
1928 respectively, with the Tacna-Arica — 
controversy and arbitration of 1922 to 1928, 
and with our recent diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations with the Caribbean coun- 
tries, especially Nicaragua. 

Professor Stuart shows critical judgment 
in dealing with the many diplomatic 
difficulties; he approaches the controversial 
topics with a fairness and accuracy which 
deserves cordial approval. ‘The book is a 
most useful, timely and thorough study, 
adapted to both college students and the 
public. The bibliography at the end of 
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each chapter in the first edition has been 
increased by the addition of important 
books and: monographs that have appeared 
up to 1928. 

Dr. Stuart feels that the United States 
policies at Tacna-Arica and in the Carib- 
bean area, as they have developed during 
the last half dozen years, have not repre- 
sented the highest type of diplomacy, nor 
co they deserve unqualified approval. In 
thus criticising them, however, he realizes 
the difficulties under which these policies 
have been formulated. Such criticisms 
as he passes seem well supported, and are 
entirely free from vindictiveness. 


Harry T. Cornes. 


Graves, W. Broos, Readings in Public 
Opinion. Pp. 1265. Price, $6.00. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co., 1928. 


Professor Graves has given us not so 
much a book of readings as an encyclopedia 
on public opinion. Two hundred different 
authors are quoted including A. Lawrence 
Lowell, Walter Lippmann, Floyd Allport, 
John B. Watson, Stuart Rice, Freud, A. N. 
Holcombe, Graham Wallas, Norman Angell, 
Bruce Bliven, Oswald Villard and Ernest 
Barker. In addition there is the most com- 
plete bibliography since Kimball Young’s. 

The book includes essays on 156 topics. 
There are readings on Social Psychology, 
Heredity and Environment, The School, 
Organized Religion, The Press, The Theater, 
and The Movies, Literature, Music, Art, 
Public Speaking, The Radio, Public Rela- 
tions Counsels, Trade Associations, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Labor Organizations, 
Civic Groups, Race, Reformers, Dema- 
gogues, Political Parties, Initiative and Ref- 
erendum, Freedom of Spzech, Lobbying, 
The Courts and Law Enforcement, Censor- 
ship, Public Opinion on Foreign Affairs, 
Public Opinion in War Time, and Inter- 
national Public Opinion. 

One might wish that more space had been 
given to advertising; it certainly deserves 
more than two scant articles, when it is 
recalled that close to $2,000,000,000 a year 
is thus spent in direct attempts to influence 
public opinion. The readings on the 
theater, the movies and the radio are also 
unsatisfactory—prohably because we are 
only beginning to realize their importance 
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in moulding behavior. The material on the 
Chautauqua is out of date, the latest figures 
given are for 1920. Since that time the 
radio has played havoc with these “‘circulat- 
ing country colleges.” It is to be lamented 
that there is no mention of the Federal 
Trade Commission’s investigation of Pub- 
lie Utility Propaganda. In fact the entire 
subject of propaganda is conspicuously 
absent. But then, one cannot include 
everything even in twelve hundred pages. 

There are few recent books from which a 
social scientist can derive so much pleasure 
or profit in his hours of leisure as this one. 
When he gets tired of reading he can, like 
the tabloid fiend, look at the cartoons and 
pictures. . 

Certainly no one interested in public 
opinion can afford to be without this book. 
It should be in every public and college 
library in the land. 

Prrer H. ODEGARD. 


Morsn-MacNarm. Far Eastern Tuina: 
tional Relations. Shanghai, China: The 
Commercial Press, Ltd., 1928. 


The three original volumes of Morse, The 
International Relations of the Chinese Em- 
pire and the supplementary, The Trade and 
Administration of the Chinese Empire, have 
long been considered standard works with 
which all students of the Far East must be 
familiar. Dr. Morse’s volumes were open 
to the criticism of being limited to China 
and, of course, they would not. contain 
material brought to light after their pub- 
lication. Many scholars deplore these 
features of the work but it remained for one, 
Professor MacNair, to do something about 
it. The task which confronted him in his 
effort to prepare a unified and compact 
survey of this feld was indeed stupendous 
as it involved not only a compression of the 
existing three volumes into a size suitable to 
class-room use but, in addition, the inclu- 
sion of much new material. The masterly 
way in which the complex and conflicting 
national policies which are encountered in a 
study of Far Eastern history and diplomacy 
have been welded together in the presenta- 
tion of an orderly and intelligible account 
is a tribute to the scholarship and erudition 
of the co-author. This study is published 
in two volumes for library purposes and in 
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one volume for college use. The latter 
comprises the only comprehensive and 
scholarly survey of international relations 
throughout the Far East. A valuable part 
of the book is the portion devoted to recent 
developments, notably, the effect of the 
World War upon the Far East, the signifi- 
cance of the Washington Conference and 
the policies of Soviet Russia in China, 
Manchuria, and Siberia, as it is therein that 
the fruits of Professor MacNair’s intimate 
and observant contact with the events of 
which he writes are disclosed. Too much 
of the present day literature describing the 
Asiatic problems and prescribing remedies 
bears evidence of incomplete authority or 
inadequate knowledge of underlying factors, 
a charge which certainly can not be brought 
against either Dr. Morse or Professor Mac- 
Nair. College courses devoted to interna- 
tional relations can not disregard the prob- 
lems of Asia and classes which are engaged 
in a study of the diplomacy of the Far East 
can be given no better guide than this out- 
standing contribution. The value of the 
work is enhanced by the inclusion of inter- 
pretative illustrations, charts, and maps 
which are always valuable in textbooks. 
The chief regret of the reviewer is that this 
work is published only by the Commercial 
Press in Shanghai which probably will 
seriously impair its usefulness in American 
colleges. 
W. Lon GopsHALL. 


SHOTWELL, JAMES T. War as an Instru- 


ment of National Policy and Its Renuncia-. 


tion in the Pact of Paris. Pp. x, 303. 
Index. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1929. 


This volume is to be regarded as one of 
the best books of recent years on the all- 
important subject of the prevention of war. 
The author has the perspective of the 
trained historian. He likewise possesses 
an intimate knowledge of the particular 
problem gained by active association as a 
worker in the movement. The book is 
written in a clear style and js thorough in 
treatment. Professor Shotwell is generally 
regarded as being to a substantial extent 
responsible for the pact; and he may be 
pardoned if, at times, he becomes uncritical 
toward it. The assertion (p. 193): “‘It is, of 
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course, utterly false to state that the treaty 
is denatured by the acceptance of Mr. 
Kellogg’s own explanation of it,” is at best a 
quibble. For all practical purposes, that is 
precisely what Mr. Kellogg’s explanation 
and its acceptance did to the treaty. , While 
there are a few such instances of what 
may be regarded as parental enthusiasm, 
the author is, on the whole, quite sound 
in his exposition of the subject. The 
book is to be warmly commended to the 
student of international! relations and to 
the citizen who is interested in public 
affairs. 
Bensamin H. Wit1i4Ms. 


Mattern, JOHANNES. Principles of the 
Constitutional Jurisprudence of the Ger- 
man National Republic. Pp. xv, 682. 
Price, $5.00. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1928. 


The author of this book has undertaken 
to present ‘‘the general principles upon 
which the framers of the Constitution have 
avowedly constructed the new fundamen- 
tal Law of the National Republic.” In a 
previous volume (Concepis of State, Sov- 
ereignty and International Law with Special 
Reference to the Juristic Conception of the 
State. Baltimore, 1928.) Dr. Mattern has 
ably defended the juristic conception of the 
state, and throughout this treatisethe author 
consistently follows this theory. Indeed, 
he states that the “theory of the modern 
German constitutional jurisprudence is 
based upon the juristic conception of the 
state.” 

The work is divided into three parts: 
Part I, entitled, historical and theoretical 
background, is subdivided into German con- 
stitutional systems prior to the Revolution; 
transition from Monarchy to Republic; 
conception of state and sovereignty in Ger- 
man constitutional jurisprudence; and the 
question of the legal continuity of Empire 
and Republic. Part IT deals with the rela- 
tions of Reich and Linder, under which 
head are discussed competence between 
Reich and Länder; national administrative 
control over the Linder; national judicial 
control over the Linder; and states rights 
and national unitary state. Part II takes 
up the national government and discusses 
the choice of a parliamentary form of gov- 
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ernment; executive and legislative depart- 
mens; the ordinance power of the national 
government; direct government by popular 
election, initiative, referendum, and recall; 
the national judicial system; special topics 
and conclusion. A good bibliography and 
index are also included. 

The work is characterized by scholarly 
precision and a wide knowledge of the wn- 
cerlymg theory of the subject matter. 
Especially commendable are the references 
to German constitutional history, the dis- 
cussions in the National Constitutional 
Convention, which framed the German 
fundamental law, and the opinions of the 
cutszanding German jurists. Although the 
work is avowedly devoted to theory, it is to 
he regretted that the author in giving so 
muci space to scholastic and abstract dis- 
cussion has failed to treat or discuss some 
of the practical phases of political life. To 
be sure the author states that “a study of 
the constitutional jurisprudence of the 
German National Republic has no concern 
with the question whether the Republican 
Constitution and the kind of government 
established under it will be able to maintain 
itself or not.” Yet the feeling remains that 
this is the outstanding defect of the work, 
especially if it is to be used effectively in 
connection with classes in Comparative 
Government in American- colleges and 
universities. 

Bertram W. MAXWELL. 


- MATTERN, JOHANNES. Concepts of State, 
Sæereignty and International Law. Pp. 
xiz, 200. Price, $2.50. Baltimore: The 
Jahns Hopkins Press, 1928. 


Recent developments in international 
law and relations are causing the juristic 
conception of sovereignty no end of trouble. 
The doctrine needs constant explaining and 
restatement. We have here a critical 
examination of the leading theories of 
sovereignty from Bodin to the present, and 
a restatement of the juristic conception of 
the State by one of its friends. While the 
scho_arly restatement by Professor Mattern 
marks an advance over previous conceptions 
it camnot be said that the theory has yet 
been brought in line with the facts of 
present international life. 

Amey VANDENBOSCE. 
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SEYMOUR, Cuarues. The Intimate Papers 
of Colonel House: Volume UI, Into. the 


World War, pp. xx, 453; Volume IV, The - 


Ending of the War, pp. xiv, 552. Price, 
$10.00. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1928. 


Professor Seymour, who was granted 
access to the most personal papers of 
Colonel House, presents the histcrian with 
source material of inestimable value. 
Following the plan of the two earlier vol- 
umes, he has arranged most admirably in 
narrative form the account of the Wilsón- 
House relationship for the years 1917-19. 
In his preface he calls attention to the facts 
that he is not writing a history of America 
in the war, that he is presenting raw mate- 
rial for scholars to work upon, and that the 
emphasis is always upon House’s point of 
view. Furthermore he cautions one to 
remember that the matter here presented is 
selected from a larger mass of evidance. 

The amount of Wilson’s confidence in 
House was equalled only by that accorded 
him from the statesmen of France and 
England. One is not surprised at the 
President’s reliance on his counsellor’s 
judgment after he has read the repeated 
avowals expressed by the Allied leaders. 
Indeed he is forced to the realization, for 
instance, that the choice of House, a private 
citizen, as head of the first American war 
mission was practically forced on the Presi- 
dent by the urgent requests of the English 
and French governments. 

The evidence presented helps to clarify 
that and other points. It is quite certain, 
for example, that Wilson knew early in the 
war the character of the secret treaties and 
was thus aware of the difference betwéen 
his own peace program and that of the 
Allies. He realized how necessary it was 
at first to keep the talk of peace aims out of 
Allied conferences, thus avoiding disastrous 
quarelling among the warring countries. 
The account of how he managed to intro- 


duce and superimpose his own ideas at the 


proper time makes fascinating reading. — 
These papers make clear how from the 
first the President expected to put a large 
expeditionary force in France. They tell 
how he insisted upon insinuating propà- 
ganda against the Imperial government into 


Germany, and how successfully the plan 
J 
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worked. They explain how the recognition 
of the need for and the formulation of the 
Supreme War Council came about. House 
was always strongly favorable to the ap- 
pointment of a generalissimo.. They em- 
phasize Wilson’s determination to defeat 
Germany and justify his firm stand against 
an inconclusive peace. They show clearly 
that the Armistice was not an early and 
unwanted cessation of activity forced by 
America. They trace the history of the 
Fourteen Points, explaining why Wilson 
chose to make his famous speech when he 
did, and conclusively indicating that he 
was determined to make the League of 
Nations the paramount issue at Versailles 
even before he started for Europe. 

Both volumes are well documented and 
the fourth contains a completely satisfying 
index. l 

Doveras L. Honr. 


Murs, Frepertcxk C. The Behavior of 
Prices. Pp. 598. Price, $7.00. New 
York: National Bureau Economic Re- 
search, Inc., 1927. 


Those economists who ‘call themselves 
institutionalists have vigorously attacked 
the current body of economie theory on the 
ground that its abstract assumptions and 
deductive reasoning lead to conclusions 
which have no validity as an explanation 
of what actually goes on in economic life. 
They have declared that a new body of 
principles must be created by the historical 
and statistical study of economic institu- 
tions. Heretofore, however, they have 
produced little m the way of constructive 
accomplishment along these lines, with the 
exception of Professor Wesley C. Mitchell’s 
monumental studies of business cycles. 
For this reason, Dr. Mills’ analysis of price 
behavior is a volume of great interest and 
significance. Here, for the first time, we 
have a bold attempt to invade the very 
citadel of the older economics, by an 
analysis of price relations (values) which 
discards completely the tools of deduction 
and proceeds entirely by inductive means. 
Whether or not Dr. Mills would class him- 
self with the institutional economists, 
he has rendered a distinct service to their 
cause, for he has succeeded remarkably well. 

The book is a valuable contribution to 
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economic literature in two respects. It 
presents a statistical technique for the study 
of price relationships that is in many 
respects original, and it establishes certain 
conclusions about the behavior of prices, 
and their relationships to each other, 
which are both new and important. 

Dr. Mills is obviously a master of statis- 
tical method, which he uses with rigor. 
The result is a volume which can only be 
read with appreciation by persons who are 
familiar with the technique of statistics. 
He has worked out means of measuring the 
variability of individual commodity prices 
from month to month and from year to 
year, the trend of such movements over 
longer periods, their movements during the 
different phases of the business cycle, and 
their variations in different markets. 
Having made these studies of individual 
prices, he has then proceeded to an analysis 
of the movements of prices in combination, 
measuring the instability of the price level 
by means of index numbers, and the interna] 
instability of the price system from year to 
year, from month to month, and from phase 
to phase of the business cycle by means of 
frequency distributions and indexes of dis- 
persion and displacement. The amount of 
labor involved in preparing these studies 
must have been prodigious, for thousands 
of prices, relating to several hundred differ- 
ent commodities, have been treated to 
almost every conceivable statistical analy- 
sis, and with painstakmg detail. It is a 
phenomenal piece of work. 

It is impossible to summarize adequately 
the conclusions of this study in a brief 
review. Only afew of the more interesting 
ones can be noted. Dr. Mills finds prices 
so variable in their movements that there is 
no certain relation between them which 
can be construed as normal, although there 
was some tendency for the relations to be- 
come more stable in the years preceding the 
World War. He finds, too, that commod- 
ities differ in their behavior with respect to 
business cycles, some showing wider fluctua~- 
tions than others, and some moving ahead 
of the cyclical procession, while others lag 
behind. Great differences in the behavior 
of prices, even for identical commodities, 
are observed in different markets. The 
disturbing effects of the World War upon 
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price relations, and the subsequent return 
tc a more stable position, are clearly re- 
vealed. Interesting, also, is the treatment 
of prices as a “population,” which indicates 
tkat the distribution of prices is very un- 
stable, and does not conform to the normal 
frequency types (such as those described by 
Pearson) which are characteristic of most 

“populations.” 

Like most of the publications of the 
ational Bureau of Economic Research, 
this volume is confined mainly to findings of 
fect, without much attempt to discuss the 
czus2s or significance of the phenomena 
observed. There is also a manifest empha- 
sis on the cyclical behavior of prices, which 
is na doubt due to the mfluence of Professor 
Mitchell, under whose general direction the 
researches of the Bureau are carried on: 
Economic theorists will no doubt be dis- 
appcinted at the failure to give more evi- 
dsnce on the factors of demand and supply 
which determine the prices of individual 
commodities. Dr. Mills has devoted very 
litle attention to this problem. His work 
does not as yet, therefore, provide a substi- 
tute for the orthodox value theory. But 
the newness of the approach is a significant 
dzperture, and there is so much of substance 
im the book that it would be ungenerous to 
cvitizize it for its omissions. It is enough 
te kave furnished so rich a body of raw 
material for other students to digest and 
iatezpret. It is not too much to say that 
this work is a landmark in the development 
of inductive economics. 

Rarmonnp T. Bre. 


Hownanp, Caartes P. American Foreign 
Relations, 1928. Pp. 752. Price, $5.00. 
Connecticut: Yale University Press, 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1928. 

Wiowams, Benjamin H. Economic For- 
eign Policy of the United States. 
426. Price, $4.00. New York: McGraw 
Hill Co., 1929. 


In recent years the foreign policy of few 
countries has been subjected to more criti- 
cism than that of the United States. Criti- 
cisms have been expressed in Congress, in 
the press and from the platform. One dis- 
tinguished statesman has even gone so far 
as to suggest that the Senate define the 
foreign policy of his country. Regardless 
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of what one may think of the merits of the 
controversy, all agree that the foreign policy 
of the United States is still in its infancy 
and is destmed to undergo deep and signifi- 
cant changes in the immediate future. 

Whether such changes will be for the 
better or the worse will depend upon an 
appreciation of present policies and the 
driving forces back of them. These two 
volumes represent attempts to outline the 
past and present policies and to discover the 
driving forces, chiefly psychological and eco- 
nomic, which bear down upon foreign offices 
and state departments to induce or coerce 
them into their decisions. ‘They are treatises 
on the causation of international policies, 
especially those of the United States. 

To be more specific, the first volume 
treats of the diplomacy of Investment and 
the diplomacy of commerce. Under the 
first heading the author traces the encour- 
agement and aid given by our government 
to capital exports with special attention to 
foreign oil fields, together with the embar- 
goes set up by the state department and its 
efforts to protect foreign investments by 
armed intervention and financial receiver- 
ship. Attention is centered upon the moral, 
economic and political considerations in- 
volved in each instance. Under the di- 
plomacy of commerce the author treats of 
the fight for foreign markets and raw 
materials, the barriers encountered, and the 
efforts of the government to raze them. 
His treatment of the American interpreta- 
tion of the most-favored-nation clause in 


commercial treaties is especially valuable - 


and interesting His view of the basic 
reasons underlying the recent shift to the 
unconditional interpretation is well taken. 
This shift arises out of the fact that this 
country has now become a seller of large 
quantities of manufactured goods in the 
markets of the world. The danger from 
special discriminations has become so 
apparent that the abandonment of the con- 
ditional interpretation furnished the chief 
means by which the United States is 
enabled to demand equality of treatment. 
The second volume is the first of a series 
inaugurated by the Council on Foreign 
Relations in which it proposes to examine 
each year questions. of foreign relations 
which have been in “high relief” or which 
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have come to such a state of temporary 
arrest as to permit of deliberate examina- 
tion. The initial volume is divided into 
five sections. ‘The first presents the forces, 
factors, and traditions in American foreign 
policy. The second treats of the United 
States as an economic power. The explana- 
tions given in this section of the supervision 
of foreign loans and the implications of 
gold distribution are unusually enlightening 
and timely. The third, on the United 
States and the League of Nations, is as 
thorough and impartial an account of the 
conception, birth, development, and dis- 
avowal of the League by the United 
States as will be found in any of the tomes. 
The fourth traces the financial relations of 
our government since the war, including 
reparations, debts, and the mixed claims 
commission of the United States and 
Germany. The fifth covers the timely sub- 
ject of limitation of armament, indicating 
the accomplishments thus far, the retarding 
forces, and the factors which must be faced 
in any solution of the problem. The au- 
_ thor presents an acute analysis of the im- 

passe between the United States and Great 
Britain on naval disarmament. Bold, 
though excellent, suggestions are made for 
an Anglo-American naval understanding. 

After all, the world is a growing, changing 
organism. All international relations are 
continuous and fluctuating. States rise in 
glory today to sink to the level of mediocrity 
tomorrow, ever admonishing us that inter- 
nationally nothing is “settled.” Old politi- 
cal institutions and present policies give 
way to new ones builded upon the expe- 
riences of the past and the present. Thus 
the new foreign policy of the United States 
will be erected on the policies of the present, 
moulded by the forces existent at the time. 
The need for a statement of these policies 
and forces back of them has existed for 
more than a decade. They are here pre- 
sented for the first time. As such, these 
two volumes are most welcome. 


Joun G. Hervey. 


CHAPIN, F. Sruart, Cultural Change. Pp. 
xvii 448. Price, $3.50. New York and 
London: The Century Company, 1928. 
This book abounds in working hypoth- 

eses, diagrams, tables and culture case 
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studies. It lights up the processes of cul- 
tural change from several points of view, 
and almost always succeeds in throwing 
one or another factor into bold relief. 
(The chapter on “Cultural Lag in the 
Family” is especially noteworthy.) It is 
behavioristic and clear, although one 
sometimes wonders as to its depth. 

In spite of all the water that has passed 
over the dam since the appearance of 
Ogburn’s “Social Change,” however, the 
present volume does not seem to mark any 
great advance. Its principal merit is its 
concreteness and readability; its most 
apparent demerit its lack of integration and 
originality. 

All in all, the book must be regarded as 
an invitation to research rather than as a 
treatise on cultural change aus einem Guss. 
Students will here find suggestions and 
hints, points susceptible of further elabora- 
tion, stimulation rather than finality. 
Some books become ¢lassics, others furnish 
the material upon which classics are erected. 
This work belongs to the latter group; let 
us hope that its author will use it to erect 
the grandiose structure the subject merits 
and which he has here shown himself 
capable of building. 

Howarp BECKER. 


Hertz, Friepricu. Race and Cwilization. 
Translated by A. S. Levetus and W. 
Entz. Pp. xu, 328. Price, $7.50. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1928. . 


This excellent translation of Dr. Hertz’s 
Rasse und Kultur fills a distinct need in the 
study of race in the United States. It is 
one of the best as well as one of the most 
readable analyses of racial theories which 
has appeared. The racial theories of 
Gobineau, Chamberlain, Fischer, Guenther, 
Stoddard, Grant, McDougall and others are 
keenly criticized from the point of view of 
one who does not believe in racial superior- 
ity and inferiority yet freely admits that 
any dogmatic statement of the absolute 
mental equality of races is similarly un- 
demonstrable. Dr. Hertz pays scant at- 
tention to the evidence of the biological 
sciences and devotes most of his space 


. to historical arguments in establishing 


his thesis, a fact which will be regret- 
ted by many, as will also his neglect of 


 praztically all of the recent American 
sources. 
DonaLp Youna. 


Safety and Production: A Report by tae 
American Engineering Council. Pp. 414. 
Price, $5.00. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1928. 


Any report on safety signed by the men 
who formed the committee which conducted 
the investigation behind this book must 
receive prompt and responsive attention 
from industry. The menace of industrial 
azcidents to the social life of the country is 
oue of the more important nation-wide 
problems which must be faced squarely. 
This is an attempt to arouse the interest of 
executives in manufacturing, public utility, 
and mining industries by a detailed statis*i- 
cal investigation showing the relation be- 
tween safety and production. There is 
much source material contamed in tkis 

report, but it unfortunately has not been 
s> correlated that it is quickly availakle 
to the reader. Many of the charts have 
keen developed so as to give the reader tre 
impression that increases in production 
were directly due to decreased accident 
frequency or severity. The text unfortu- 
rately does not seem to prove this point. 
A large share of the material for this repcrt 
was gathered through the mail by question- 
raire, and it is doubtful whether the persons 
answering the questionnaires gave sufficient 
thought. to the import of their answers. 
Hewever, due to the large number of es- 
tablishments from which data was secured 
(18,898) it may be that any individual 
errors in answering the questionnaires dis- 
epvear in the averages which have been 
decermined. The inclusion of approxi- 
metely two hundred pages of charts of the 
trends of individual cases or groups of cases 
dozs not seem to be justified. 

This report will be referred to for many 
vears in view of the detailed investigation 
which took place. A sound conclusion is 
reached on page 32, “It, therefore, seems 
reasonable to believe that the production 
and accident records are accomplished by 
the same agency—that is, by the intelligent, 
progressive management which, on the cne 
aand, is taking advantage of every oppor- 
sunity to improve efficiency of production, 
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and, on the other, is striving to lessen the. 
number of accidents and reduce their cost.”’. 
The detailed findings which support this. 
are also sound, and many of the recom- 
mendations if carried out. would also lead to. 
reduction of the accident hazard of indus- 
try. The effort put forth in this study 
would be justified if this book would lead. 
only a few industrial executives to believe, 
quoting page 36, that, “Industry is ad- 
mirably efficient, its achievements are a 
source of justifiable national pride, but its 
processes must be freed from inexcusable 
human wastage. Its operation must no 
longer accumulate a preventable cost in 
human lives and curtailed energies.” 
Ricgarp H. Lanspureu. 


Lawrence, Josera Sraca. Stabilization. 
of Prices: A Critical Study of the Various. 
Plans Proposed for Stabilization. Pp. 
xix, 484. Price, $8.00. New York: 
The MacMillan Company, 1928. 


This new volume in the field of stabiliza- 
tion is an attempt to sum up and evaluate 
the different proposed plans of price- 
control. The first part is taken up with a 
discussion of the evils of an unstable stand- 
ard; it emphasizes the distributive function 
of money. Although moderately well 
done, it adds nothing to present knowledge. 
The second part is a summary of the differ- 
ent plans. It consists largely of quotations 
from the different protagonists of stabiliza- 
tion.’ A consideration of the fundamental- 
factors in each plan, in Mr. Lawrence’s own 
words, would have been more satisfac- 
tory. The third and last part is a far-flung 
and daring attack upon all stabilization 
plans. Neither well-known theory nor schol- 
arly reputation daunt Mr. Lawrence. He 
plunges ahead through a maze of quotations 
and figures to the final conclusion that no 
plan of stabilization is sound. 

In coming to this conclusion, a number 
of heterodox subconclusions are inferred. 
Mr. Lawrence finds that gold is really 
exceedingly stable in value, that the redis- 

count process and open-market operation 
of central banks are completely ineffective 
as credit controls, and that the quantity 
theory is entirely unsound as a basis for 
any stabilization scheme. To the re- 
viewer, it appears that some of these con- 
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clusions are arrived at in a rather cavalier 
fashion. Mr. Lawrence seems to consider 
price aś a direct function of ‘human psy- 
chology. Therefore, he finds, any talk of 
controlling price through controlling the 
volume of outstanding credit is foolish. 
And further, he contends, we have no 
adequate mechanism for the control of 
credit-volume. A lack of scientific caution 
and thoroughness is obvious in many 
places. A redundance of rhetorical and 
dogmatic expression, and of sarcasm and 
irony, can be properly charged. In his 
discussion of the multiple expansion of 
bank-loans against additional reserves, it is 
felt that Mr. Lawrence has added some- 
thing to the already-known. 

On the final page, Mr. Lawrence offers 
his own solution for monetary instability. 
It lies in the elimination of wars and the 
retention and improvement of the gold 
standard. But wars and cruisers are still 
with us, and he has proved that all plans to 
improve the gold standard are unsound! 
So what hope is left for stabilization? 

W. M. BLAISDELL. 


Bocen, Jores, I. Analysis of Railroad 
Securities. Pp.449. Price, $6.00. New 
York: Ronald Press Company, 1928. 


Dr. Bogen is Assistant Professor of 
Finance in New York University and has 
served for some time as Financial Editor of 
the New York Journal of Commerce. 
Through this two-fold capacity he has been 
able to incorporate in this volume the 
organization and precision of the trained 
teacher with the practical experience ob- 
tained through years of contact with leaders 
in the field. As a result, his treatise in- 
cludes a body of fundamental information 
clearly presented. 

The book is divided into three main parts 
which take up successively: (1) The New 
Order in the Railroad Industry, (2) Evalua- 
tion of an Individual Railroad, and (3) 
Financial Analysis. In Part I is presented 
a critical study of the railroad situation 
since the passage of the Transportation Act 
of 1920 and its regulation of railroad securi- 
ties. Here the author lays the groundwork 
for his subsequent development of present- 
day methods in analyzing railroad securi- 
ties. The Transportation Act of 1920 
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included such far-reaching provisions re- 
garding the earning power and the financing 
of railroads that it must be made the basis 
of any present-day analysis. Parts II and 
IO present the important phases of the 
physical and financial factors of a railroad 
bearing on the determination of its security 
values. Included. in Part II is a chapter 
on Railroad Consolidation which is, in con- 
tent, better suited to Part L 

Appendices give the essential features of 
the Transportation Act of 1920, a list of 
histories of individual railroad companies, a 
list of leading railroad periodicals, a de- 
scription of the Copeland Service and an 
estimate of present-day (1926) valuations 
of all railroads with indicated earning power 
per share of common stock. In addition, 
there is a useful selection of references at 
the end of each chapter. 

G. Wricut HOFFMAN. 


Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting 
of the Governmental Research Association 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, October 16, 16, 17. 
Pp. 151 Mimeo. 


From time to time a man in middle age 
who has done nothing but accumulate 
dollars wakes up and decides to get into 
public life. Accustomed to solving prob- 
lems, he wants to know what are the prob- 
lems which in the solving might produce 
the greatest good for the greatest number. 
If such a man wanted to know what these 
are in that most laborious but fascinating of 
all fields, local government, and in what 
directions the solutions are being found, he 
should read this record of three days 
speeches, reports, and discussions partici- 
pated in by the most curious group of “‘ex- 
perts” that we have, the municipal re- 
searchers. There was no discussion of the 
doctrine of the separation of powers, or 
moaning about citizen apathy. They dis- 
cussed means of getting people decently 
housed, how to arrange the financial reports 
of the cities so that a citizen can become 
interested in them, what are worthwhile 
measuring sticks with which to measure 
what a taxpayer’s dollar buys, how news- 
papers can codperate in spreading abroad 
the findings of the experts. Occasionally 
the note of high philosophy is heard as in 
Dr. Beard’s speech championing modern 
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civilization and modem city life as actually 
good for the soul of man, and Richard S 
Childs presidential address voices the 
restlessness of the idealist who seeks new 
crusades now that graft is at its last gasp ir 
most cities and only the slow work remains 
of putting out the smouldering embers 0: 
incompetency. It is as uneven and various 
as all such transcripts of conferences must 
be, but it throbs with the vitality cf local 
governmental problems as they really are 
and is the next best thing to research itsel= 
to initiate the neophyte into that perilous 
region where the science of governmen= 
beeemes art. 
WALTER J. MILLARD. 


Brapway, Joun S. Laws of Pennsylvania 
Relating to Social Work. Pp. 26L 
Price, $2.50. Philadelphia: The Publiz 
Charities Association of Pennsylvania. 


A person in trouble, it has been said, 5 
‘the beginning of social work. Thus 
broadly conceived, there are many persons 
who engage in social work. Whoever is 
called upon to advise and aid anyone 0 
trouble within the confines of Pennsylvanie, 


whether professional social worker or not, © 


will find this compilation by Mr. John 
Bradway an invaluable and well nigh ir- 
dispensable book. ‘The range of its chap- 
ters—children, the poor law, crimes, de- 
cedents’ estates, workmen’s compensation, 
marriage and divorce, mental patients, 
habitual users of drugs or alcohol, public 
health and safety, contracts, labor, and tke 
court system of Pennsylvania—indicates 
the extent of its usefulness. _ Mr. Bradway 
merits the gratitude of that large number 
of persons who have need for this excelleat 
compilation, and the Public Charities 
Association, at whose request the work was 
done, deserves their genuine appreciation. 
James H. S. Bossarp. 


TOYNBEE, ÅRNOLD J. Survey of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 1926. 2 vols. Pp. x, 565. 
Price, $8.50 a volume. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1928. 

Like the earlier volumes in this series 
recording “the more important interm- 
tional events in the crowded period fram 
the Versailles Peace Conference to the end 
of the year 1926,” these too are publishad 
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under the auspices’ of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. The first volume, 
although confined largely to the events of 
the year 1926, “brings up arrears” on the 
story of Inter-Allied Debts, the mandates 


and dependencies in the Pacific area. A 


brief chapter on the United States and the 
Permanent Court is contributed by L. 
Lauterpacht and a much larger one on the 
Debts by R. J. Stopford, while V. M. 
Boulter collaborates with Professor Toyn- 
bee on the work as a whole. 

The second volume bears the title ‘The 
Conduct of British Empire Foreign Rela- 
tions since the Peace Settlement,” and is 
entirely by Professor Toynbee himself. .The 
emphasis is mainly on the ccnstitutional 
phases of the subject, the story of the for- 
eign relations and the evolution of . the 
British Commonwealth within the Empire, 
being made quite secondary to the con- 
stitutional problems arising out of the 
gradual assumption of the control of foreign 
affairs by the Dominions. 

In this development the author believes 
the novel, and at the same time, basic feature 
lies in the fact that the “‘self-governing 
members of the British Commonwealth 
overseas” entered in direct relations with 
foreign governments in the political as well 
as economic sphere in “full agreement with 
His Majesty’s Government in * Great 
Britain.” This marks a radical departure 
from the previous practice in which the 
foreign relations of the Dominions were 
handled by the Foreign Office in London 
and its representatives at foreign capitals. 
That so momentous a change involved 
serious constitutional questions is evident, 
and we are indebted to Professor Toynbee 
for a remarkably clear and penetrating 
analysis of this mteresting phase in the ` 
evolution of the Commonwealth System. 

The last chapters present a survey of the 
establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween members of the Commonwealth of 
British nations and the United States. 


- The Irish Free State was the first to ac- 


credit a minister to Washington in the 
Berson of Timothy Smiddy in 1924. Can- 
ada followed in 1927 when Mr. Vincent 
Massey presented his credentials to Presi- 
dent Coolidge; our government reciprocat- _ 
ing in June by sending Mr. William Phillips 
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to Ottawa. The appendix is devoted to a 
timely survey of the smuggling problem, 
and the water question of the St. Lawrence 
Basin and the Great Lakes. 

Wriuiam E. LINGELBACH. 


Bapcer, Rares Eastman. Investment 
Principles and Practises. Pp. xxv, 915. 
Price, $6.00. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1928. 


If an investor has decided to invest in 
securities and wants to know about the 
different kinds, this is a good book for him 
to read. If, as is more likely, he is m 
doubt whether to buy securities or to invest 
in some other form, he will get little light 
from it. In other words, this is a book not 
on investment principles but on security 
investments. l 

The author treats not only securities but 
the institution or business behind the 
securities. For example, he attempts a 
brief description of banks and insurance 
companies as the basis for his discussion of 
bank and insurance stocks; likewise public 
utilities as the basis for their securities. 
This has the merit of calling attention to 
underlying factors in security investments 
but suffers the demerits of expanding the 
book until it becomes too expensive for 
widespread text use and of making much of 
the material sketchy and inadequate on the 
institutional phases. 

On the whole the book is one of the best 
treatments of stock and bond investments 
available. It deserves a wide reading, 
especially now when so many ‘persons are 
buying securities -blindly. 

ALBERT S. KEISTER. 


Marriott, S Joux A. R., M.P. for York. 
How England is Governed. Pp. 112. 
Price, $1.25. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1928. 


The merit of this book lies in the brief 
and simple manner in which it describes the 
mechanism and major activities of the 
British government. It is elementary and 
uncritical -description, but it will be valu- 
able for those who wish to learn the out- 
standing characteristics of the British 
system without prolonged or intensive 
study. Frequent footnote references to 
comparable sections of the author’s longer 
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books in the same field furnish a guide to 
those who wish to learn more about many 
of the topics treated. 


B. W. West. 
Woopson, Carter Gopwim. African 
Myths. Pp. xv, 184. Washmgton, 


D. C.: The Associated Publishers, Inc., 
1928. 


One of the needs of the American Negro 
is a tradition indicative of a past high level 
of culture out of which may grow an 
essential pride of race and self-confidence. 
Dr. Carter Woodson in African Myths has 
with considerable success presented a few 
African legends in language adapted to the 
lower grade school children in an effort 
to aid the development of such a tradition. 

DonaLp Youna. 


The Radio Industry: the Story of Its Develop- 
ment. Pp. vii, 330. Price, $5.00. Chi- 
cago: A. W. Shaw Company, 1928. 


Eleven addresses delivered before the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion of Harvard University constitute the 
present volume. Most of the lecturers are 
persons in high places in the Radio Cor- 
poration of America or companies affiliated 
with it. , The subjects are chiefly phases of 
the development of radio, though some, like 
“The Law of the Air,” by Judge Stephen 
Davis, deal with particular classes of 
problems. The volume provides interest- 
ing, authoritative information for the 
general reader. Its limitations, such as 
the omission of international aspects, are 
those incident to its character. 

Irvin STEWART. 


Mean, E. S., and OsrroLenk, BERNHARD. 
Harvey Baum: A Study of the Agricultural 
Revolution. Pp. 149. Price, $2.00. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 

. Press, 1928. 


Agriculture in America is in a bad way. 
Everybody knows it, and the country is 
prepared to accept some form of farm relief. 
But what form shall the relief take? The 
farmers—or at least the most vociferous 
among them—demand a scheme which will 
so effectively increase prices of farm prod- 
ucts as to assure to agricultural producers 
some six billions a year more in income. 


- 
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But since none of the farm proposals implies 


any corresponding expansion. of production 


as a whole, what accrues to the farmers 
is simply added to the costs of the urban 
population. 

The authors of the little book under 
review face this issue squarély. The farm 
problem in their judgment is fundamentally 
a business problem. Agriculture is in the 
throes of a technical revolution which has 
permitted a rapid increase in product with 
steadily dimimishing man power. ` And at 
the same time prices have tended down- 
ward so that farming today is on the 
average a losing proposition. Even at 
current prices exceptional individuals util- 
izing scientific methods can earn good 
orofits, but were all farmers to apply such 
methods the resulting surplusage of farm 
products would even more disastrously 
depress prices. An attempt artificially to 
bulwark prices would aggravate rather 
than alleviate the difficulty, because it 
would tend to encourage too many to 
stick to the farms when the obvious need 
is to get more people away from them. No, 
cur authors contend, the farm problem is 
not a problem of price tinkering but rather 
one of reordering the whole process of 
agriculture. The machine is driving out 
the man. Like the handloom weaver the 
old-line farmer may resist, but in the end 
a new adjustment will work itself out and 
the inefficient average farmer of today will 
have to trek to town and become an 
industrial worker. 

Professor Mead and Doctor Ostrolenk 
certainly present a clear and interesting 
picture of the farm problem in the United 
States today. They may possibly over- 
emphasize the mere business aspect of 
farming at the expense of a broader treat- 
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ment of agriculture as a way of life, but 
whatever one may think about this ques- 
tion the fact remains that it is from the 
business side that the farmers themselves 
are pushing their case for relief. 

E. E. AGGER. 


ROMMEL, George M. Farm Products in 
Industry. Pp. xii, 318. New York: Rae 
D. Henkle Co., Inc., 1928. 


This is a splendid survey of the use of 
farm products in industry present and 
prospective. Special attention is paid to 
livestock, cotton, forest products, rubber, 
oils and motor fuels, small grains, and the 
by-products of corn. The essential contri- 
bution of the book is about corn as a source 
of cellullose, and what cornstalks are worth - 
to the manufacturer and the farmer. The 
book itself is the first book to be written on 
cornstalk paper. 


Davis, Matcoum W., and Matiory, 
Watter H. Political Handbook of the 
World. Pp. 198. Price, $2.50. New 
York: Council on Foreign Relations, 
1929. 


This book presents a revision of “A 
Political Handbook of the World,”? pub- 
lished last year by the Council on Foreign 
Relations. The chief addition which has 
been made in this 1929 edition is a section 
of some ten pages devoted to the: parties 
and press of the United States. ‘The sec- 
tion brings party alignments and policies 
up-to-date, showing the alignment in the 
Ylst Congress and including policies as 
recent as the Kellogg treaty. 

Besides the section devoted to ‘the 
United States, the remainder of the book is 
devoted to the parliaments, parties, and 
press of sixty-three countries. 
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FOREWORD 


BY THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE ACADEMY 
Dr. L. S. Rowe 


In arranging the program of the Thirty-third Annual Meeting of the 
Academy, the committee in charge followed the established tradition 
in giving to the Annual Meeting the nature of a national conference on 
the outstanding problems of foreign policy confronting the United 
States. From every view-point the recent Annual Meeting was the 
most successful in the long series held under the auspices of the Acad- 
emy. It was a matter of special gratification to the officers of the 
Academy that the representation of national associations interested in 
questions of foreign policy was so large and, also, that a large number 
. of the members of the Academy from every section of the country at- 
tended the sessions. 

The fact that the Academy is free from all political or partisan afflia- 
tions gives to the discussions of the Annual Meeting a far-reaching in- 
fluence on public opinion which must be a source of real gratification to 
every member of the Academy. | 

The officers of the Academy desire to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to express their deep appreciation to those who participated in the 
sessions, and also to express its thanks to the generous contributors to 
the Annual Meeting Fund whose generous coöperation made it possible 
for the Academy to meet the expenses of the Annual Meeting. 

This volume goes to our members with the confident expectation that 
it will serve to clarify public opinion on some of the outstanding views of 
American foreign policy. 


Difficulties Involved in Reaching a Final Solution 
of the Reparations Problem 
By Harotp G. MOULTON 


Director of the Institute of Economics of the Brookings Institution 


CONOMIC and political condi- 
tions at the end of the World War 

were such as to require the establish- 
ment of a considerable machinery of 
international organization and control. 
All of these agencies were looked upon 
as temporary devices, made necessary 
by the exigencies of reconstruction, and 
it was rightly felt that the problems 
arising from the war could be regarded 
as having been liquidated, only when 


these control agencies had finally been . 


dissolved. Not until each nation is 
handling its own internal problems 
without foreign aid or supervision, and 
not until each government has defi- 
nitely and unqualifiedly agreed to meet 
its obligations both to foreign govern- 
ments and to the individual citizens 
of other countries can it be said that 
normal international relations have 
been restored. 

At the end of ten years of recon- 
structive effort this desired goal has, 
however, not been completely at- 
tained. While progress has been made 
in numerous directions, in that most 
fundamental of all post-war issues, the 
reparation problem, the necessity of 
some form of international control ap- 
pears to be as great as ever. 


A FINAL SETTLEMENT 


In the view of most observers and 
interested parties, the conference of 
experts which began its sessions in 
Paris two months ago had as a primary 
objective a final settlement of the 
reparation problem, to be accomplished, 
in large part, through the “commer- 
cialization” of the reparation debt, 
that is, through the sale of German 


1 


bonds to private individuals, the pro- 
ceeds being used by the German Gov- 
ernment to liquidate the debt owed 
to foreign governments. This would 
leave Germany henceforth under ob- 
ligation only to individual creditors. 
Political considerations would thus be 
eliminated from the picture and ordi- 
nary commercial and financial processes 
would again hold sway. 

This “commercialization” plan was, 
moreover, expected greatly to ex- 
pedite the liquidation of the inter-allied 
debts. If successful, it would place 
the allied governments in possession 
of principal sums, with which they 
might liquidate a large part, if not the 
whole, of their war debts. The pos- 
sibilities may be indicated concretely, 
as follows: The war debts to the 
United States, as funded, amount to 
$5,873,638,000. Thus if Germany 
could sell twenty-four billion gold marks 
of bonds at par, the proceeds would 
liquidate the entire inter-allied debt 
to the United States. It was not, 
however, expected that the entire repa- 
ration obligation could thus be liqui- 
dated. Some annual payments in 
kind, that is, in commodities exported 
directly to the creditor countries, were 
expected to continue. It was defi- 
nitely the hope, however, that by this 
commercialization process the neces- 
sity of foreign supervision and control 
might. be eliminated; that both the 
Reparation Commission and the Dawes 
Plan administrative machinery might 
be abolished. 

The inability of the Agent General 
for Reparation Payments to find any 
satisfactory solution for the priority 
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question was one of the reasons 
why “‘commercialization”’ was desired. 
German corporations, municipalities, 
and states have in the last five years 
borrowed huge sums from abroad, the 
interest payments on which must of 
course be promptly met if the credit 
position of the country is to be pre- 
served. So long as Germany has 
available the foreign exchange with 
which to meet both reparation ob- 
ligations and the interest on private 
loans, no problem of priority arises. 
But in the event that there should not 
be enough available exchange with 
which to meet both, then the question 
would arise as to whether the repara- 
tion creditors, or private creditors, 
would have the first claim. From an 
administrative point of view it was 
foreseen that it would be impossible 
for the Agent General to prevent the 
payment of interest on private debts 
as it currently fell due, even though 
reparation payments might thus be 
made impossible. This would natu- 
rally give rise to serious political com- 
plications. 

Under the circumstances it was felt 
that if the reparation debt were com- 
mercialized, particularly the sixteen 
billions of German railroad and in- 
dustrial securities created under the 
Dawes Plan, and foreign governments 
were thereby eliminated from the pic- 
ture as creditors, no political con- 
sequences would arise as a result of 
possible difficulty in meeting the com- 
bined reparation and private debt 
obligations. It was, I believe, in no 
small part because of this difficult 
problem that the Agent General con- 
cluded in his 1927 report that 


Neither the reparation problem, nor the 
other problems depending upon it will be 
finally solved until Germany has been given 
a definite task to perform on her own re- 
sponsibility, without foreign supervision 
and without transfer protection. 


To effect a final settlement of the 
reparation problem along the lines sug- 
gested above would require the aboli- 
tion of all safeguarding provisions. 
Germany would have to promise 
unqualifiedly and irrevocably to pay 
the sums agreed upon, and she would 
be responsible for the meeting of these 
obligations regardless of budgetary and 
foreign exchange difficulties. It is 
obvious that these securities could 
not be sold in world markets if in- 
terest payments were madecontingent 
upon economic conditions, whereas all 
other German obligations are not so 
contingent. They must in the nature 
of the case be as unqualified as any 
other debts, and it is here that the 
first fundamental difficulty in reaching 
agreement resides. 


GERMANY’S Capacity TO Pay 
UNTESTED 


The maintenance of safeguarding 
provisions is still essential. It may . 
be recalled that the Dawes Plan defi- 
nitely provided that if the sums raised 
within Germany could not be trans- 
ferred to allied creditors without dis- 
organizing the German currency sys- 
tem the'payments need not be made. 
This provision was inserted because 
the Committee felt that the future of 
Germany’s foreign trade situation was 
uncertain. Germany’s obligation un- 
der the Dawes Plan was regarded as 
discharged if the sums required were 
paid by the German government and 
the German railroads and industries 
over to the Agent General for Repara- 
tion Payments. It was further pro- 
vided that if the transfers could not be 
made in due course the budget contri- 
butions would themselves be. reduced. 

Thus the Dawes Plan was properly 
regarded as a common sense, business- 
like scheme for extracting from Ger- 
many whatever sums future economic 
developments might make possible. 
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It did not attempt to extract from 
Germany more than could be extracted 
without disintegrating the German 
economic system. At the time the 
Dawes Plan was established, German 
economic life was in a sad state of 
disorganization, and it was felt that 
it would take several years of recon- 
struction before Germany’s possibilities 
of payment could be really tested. 
The Dawes Plan itself provided the 
machinery by means of which Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay out of her own 
resources might eventually be tested. 
In the preliminary years it was recog- 
nized that Germany would have to 
borrow considerable sums for recon- 
struction purposes and perhaps for 
meeting some of the preliminary pay- 
ments, but it was expected that by the 
time the standard year had arrived, 
which is this current year, 1929, the ex- 
tent of the capacity of Germany tomake 
payments out of her own resources 
would have been thoroughly established. 

The truth of the matter is that there 
has as yet been no test of Germany’s 
capacity to pay out of her own re- 
sources. Germany has thus far been 
able to make her scheduled payments 
by means of foreign credits. The 
amount of German foreign loans that 
had been contracted through public 
offerings stood, at the end of 1928, at 
6,878,000,000 gold marks ($1,638,000,- 
000). In addition to these regular 
long time loans, Germany had in- 
curred a very large volume of foreign 
indebtedness in the form of deposits 
of foreigners in German banks, loans 
to brokers, bankers’ loans to states 
and communes, industrial and com- 
mercial short-term credits, and in- 
vestments of foreigners in German 
corporate securities. It is probable 
that the total of these other forms of 
borrowing approach in volume the 
total of the loans publicly issued. 
Germany has apparently borrowed at 


least 12 billion gold marks during the 
first four years of the Dawes Plan, or 
approximately $3,000,000,000. 

During the same four years (up to 
September, 1928), Germany had paid 
on reparation account, in cash and in 
kind, a total of approximately 5,470,- 
000,000 gold marks. Thus, Germany 
has borrowed at least two dollars for 
every dollar that she has paid on 
reparation account. 

In the literature which preceded the 
calling of the present reparation con- 
ference, the impression was created 
that Germany’s capacity to make very 
substantial payments had been defi- 
nitely established. It was pointed out 
that the scheduled payments had been 
promptly made, and that no serious 
difficulties of any kind had been en- 
countered. Much was made of the 
fact that the German budget con- 
tributions had not, at least up to the 
beginning of the standard year, proved 
excessive, and it was implied that the 
foreign trade situation had recently 
shown great improvement. It is there- 
fore important that the precise situa- 
tion with reference to German foreign 
trade be here set forth. 

Germany’s exports and imports since 
the inauguration of the Dawes Plan 
have run as follows: 


Germany's Foreign Trapp, 1925-28 
(In millions of marks) 













Imports | Exports 








Imports 

1925. oo 8,796 3,564 
1026 occu 9,996 9,780 216 
1927...... 14,232 10,224 4,008 
1928...... 11,396 2,647 
Total 40,196 10,435 


It will be seen that Germany has 
had an excess of imports for the four 
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years, 1925-28 inclusive, amounting 
to 10,435,000,000 gold marks. De- 
liveries in kind are not included in 
these export figures, and for the four 
years they have amounted to ap- 
‘proximately 2,400,000,000 gold marks. 
In the report of the Agent General for 
Reparation Payments, issued in Decem- 
ber, 1928, much was made of the so- 
called improvement in the German 
foreign trade situation in the current 
year. In the words of the report: 


German foreign trade has made marked 
progress toward reaching a position of 
stability and balance. The margin by 
which imports have exceeded exports has 
gradually narrowed during the past year, 
and in September, 1928, the two were in 
substantial equilibrium for the first time 
since 1926. 


The cause of this so-called improve- 
ment in the foreign trade position of 
1928 was not, however, made clear. 
The reaching of a virtual balance 
between imports and exports in the 
month of September was the result of 
a substantial decline in imports rather 
than of a substantial increase in ex- 
ports, and the decline in imports, as 
we shall see, was not due to any les- 
sening of Germany’s need for imports, 
but only to the business depression 
which had set in. The following 
figures reveal the facts in the situation: 





Imports’ | Exports of 
Imports 
1927, Nov.. 1,285 913. 372 
Dec. . 1,266 954, 312 
1928, Jan. . 1,357 862 495 
Sept..| 1,088 1,059 29 
Dec. . 1,101 978 123 
1929, Jan. . 1,319 1,105 214 


It will be seen that imports showed 
a marked decline during 1928, reaching 
a low point in September, while exports 


showed only a very slight increase. 
The decline in imports was directly 
due to the business depression, which 
made it unnecessary for the time being 
for German manufacturing establish- 
ments to purchase as large a volume 
of raw materials. As soon as the ac- 
cumulated stocks on hand are reduced, 
imports must again be resumed in the 
usual volume if the export trade is to 
be maintained. A similar situation 
developed in 1926, when for a period 
of a few months Germany’s imports 
were actually less than her exports. 
At that time it was also widely pro- 
claimed that Germany’s foreign trade 
had reached a state of equilibrium; 
but, as soon as prosperity again re- 
turned, the volume of imports ex- 
panded and greatly exceeded the total 
of exports. The only conclusion that 
ean be reached on the basis of four 
years of experience is that Germany’s 
imports have exceeded her exports 
by approximately 2,609,000,000 gold 
marks annually. Germany has thus 
not only had to borrow all of the sums 
paid on reparation account, but she 
has also had to borrow in order to 
pay for the excess of imports. 

It goes without saying that if Ger- 
many had not been able to borrow these 
sums her imports would have been 
considerably reduced. In a sense, the 
excess of imports may be said to be the 
result of the loan policy that has been 
pursued. We are not here concerned, - 
however, in speculating upon what 
might have been the result upon Ger- 
man foreign trade if no foreign loans 
had been procured. We are merely 
concerned with pointing out that there 
has been no test of Germany’s ability 
to get on without borrowing, much less 
to develop an export surplus on the 
basis of her own resources. It is 


. because of this situation that one must 


say that the Dawes Plan has not per- 
mitted a test of Germany’s economic 
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potentialities. It has not tested as 
yet what it was supposed to test. 
_ Even though this be the case, has 
it not however been demonstrated 
that Germany can meet her reparation 
obligations by means of foreign loans 
if not out of her own resources? ‘The 
only answer that can be made to this 
is that all that has been demonstrated 
is that up to date Germany has been 
able to borrow something like two 
dollars for every one that has been 
paid. The future is a matter of mere 
‘speculation. In consequence, any at- 
tempt to gauge Germany’s paying 
capacity now merely involves specula- 
tion on the one hand as to the pos- 
sibilities of trade expansion, and on 
the other as to the possibilities of 
Germany’s borrowing large sums for 
an indefinite period in the future. 
The ability of Germany to borrow in 
the future will depend in part upon 
the strength of Germany’s own posi- 
tion, and in part upon the general 
condition of the money markets of 
the world. No one can say what the 
future will bring forth in this connec- 
tion. 

In consequence, it is necessary that 
any new reparation adjustment must 


contain, at least for the bulk of the 
obligations, protective devices as safe- 
guards in the event of untoward 
economic developments. The great 
merit of the Dawes Plan, as has al- 
ready been indicated, was that it 
sought to make the amount of the 
annual payments over a period of years 
conform to economic possibilities as 
determined by future developments. 
Any new plan which does not embody 
similar protective safeguards will to 
that extent be inferior to the Dawes 
Plan. In contrast with the safeguard 
provisions that still govern the ad- 
ministration of the reparation prob- 
lem, the allied debt settlements call 
for definite schedules of payments 
regardless of possible budget and 
foreign trade difficulties. In the early 
years the payments are typically 
negligible in amount, and the test of 
these settlements is obviously still 
in the future. If the present effort 
to obtain from Germany the sums 
required to meet allied debt payments 
to the United States fails, the great 
question will remam, whether the 
United States can escape consideration 
of revision of the Inter Allied Debt 
Settlement. 


Danger Signals in the Present International 
Financial Situation 


By Louis T. McFappren 


Member of Congress from Pennsylvania 


E are confronted today with a 

bad money situation. This sit- 
uation js obviously not exclusively a 
domestic one. It is one that seems to 
be drawing us to the brink of an inter- 
national crisis. I do not believe that 
I can be accused justly of being either 
a pessimist or an alarmist when I make 
this statement. All of the discussion 
and investigating of financial problems 
at home and abroad have yet to offer 
convincing evidence that such a crisis 
can be averted. 

The collapse of the reparations 
conference is, in my judgment, a sig- 
nificant phase of a serious situation 
which, unless soon corrected, may 
involve the immediate as well as the 
future welfare of the whole civilized 
world, The conflict between the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Wall Street 
bankers and brokers cannot be con- 
sidered accurately as one that concerns 
the American people alone, especially 
when we bear in mind the exchange of 
American gold for European paper that 
is still absorbing our call loans. And 
to furnish interest and dividends upon 
the European paper we accepted in 
return for our gold we are still engaged 
in the hazardous pursuit of acquiring 
more of that paper. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


- Only recently an international au- 
thority pointed out, in the course of an 
illuminating article on “The Dollar 
Abroad,” prepared by him for the 
Foreign Policy Association, that we are 
lending abroad at the rate of $2,000,- 
000,000 a year and our foreign invest- 


ments are increasing at the annual rate 
of about $1,000,000,000 to $1,500,- 
000,000. What does this portend? 
We are finding at the same time that 
European investors are purchasing our 
best stocks, our gilt-edge securities, 
whenever there is a slump in them of 
from ten to twenty points. There was 
shipped to Europe during the last 
recession of the market a total of 
$500,000,000 of securities. Their value 
was attested by the fact that they 
were not yet aboard ship when they 
jumped ten to thirty points. Under a 
dubious policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board, are we not getting the worst 
of our financial trafficking with Eu- 


‘rope’s shrewd and subtle financiers? 


Why is it when our trade and industry 
are in need of cheaper money we re- 
main so mterested in a restoration of 
Europe’s disordered finances? ‘The 
action of the Federal Reserve Board in 
lowering the discount rate in 1927 at 
the behest of European bankers, an 
action which resulted in the sending of 
$500,000,000 of our gold to Europe, 
is thought in well-informed financial 
circles to supply the answer. This 
action was taken ostensibly to increase 
our European exports, notably those 
of agriculture, but the shifting of gold 
abroad to help restore the gold standard 
was manifestly the real reason for it. 
Such action was praiseworthy in itself 
but we should remember that it made 
money cheap and abundant at home, 
and created a flood of new securities 
with a resultant deluge of call money 
upon the market. It was then and 
there that the Federal Reserve Board 
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lost control of credit, one of its two 
primary functions. It is striving to 


regain control but it is doubtful whether 


it can do so under its present policy. 
Under existing conditions Europe may 
not find such a situation altogether 
unsatisfactory. 


REPARATION PAYMENTS 


We have just witnessed the spectacle 
of Germany’s European creditors seek- 
ing to bring about a readjustment of 
reparations payments upon a basis 
that would not only insure further 
collection by them of “war damages” 
from Germany but compel liquidation 
by Germany, in rather an indefinite 
future, of their indebtedness to us, if 
ultimate liquidation of that indebted- 
ness may be really considered a sincere 
objective of our European debtors. 
Well-informed financial circles in this 
country anticipated the break up of 
the reparations conference. Weshould 
remember that Europe is no longer 
face to face with the Germany of the 
Armistice days. A new Germany, a 
Germany of a new generation, has 
arisen which is determined upon the 
fixing of a not too distant day when 
reparations payments shall not only 
be scaled down considerably but shall 
end for all time. The Germans of the 
present day feel that the Allies have 
already acquired ample “war damages” 
since the Treaty of Versailles and since 
the assembling of the first Dawes Com- 
missionin January, 1924. The younger 
generation of Germans have ever be- 
fore them the object lesson of the 
acquisition by Great Britain of 930,000 
square miles of German territory in 
Africa, 143,000 square miles of Turkish 
territory in Asia Minor, and 1,500,000 
square miles of German territory com- 
prising the Bismarck Archipelago, 
Samoa, Nauru, Kaiser Wilhelm and 
other islands. France has acquired 
Alsace-Lorraine and the Sarre Basin 


in addition to Syria. Belgium has 
taken over German territory in Africa. 
Italy has possessed herself of Austrian 
territory. 

Press dispatches from Paris informed 
us that the final figure on which the 
reparations experts split was the Ger- 
man offer of an average of about 
$396,000,000 for thirty-seven years, 
inclusive of all demands on Germany. 
The present value of these annuities 
was estimated at about $5,'760,000,000, 
of which the Germans were reported 
to be willing to commercialize about 
$3,840,000,000 at 5 per cent. The 
Allied demands represented annuities 
estimated to possess a present value of 
$9,600,000,000. 

Before the Committee of Experts 
undertook a revision of the Dawes 
Plan from French and Belgian sources 
we learned, though unofficially, that 
those nations proposed that Germany 
reimburse them to the extent of the 
interallied obligations. France was in- 
sistent, however, upon collecting about 
one hundred billion franes additional 
for “war damages” to French property. 
Belgium wanted Germany to pay her 
a comparatively smaller sum for repa- 
rations for Belgian property destroyed 
or damaged. The English position 
remained, as it had been since 1922, 
that Great Britain would seek to exact 
no more from her former Allies or 
from Germany than would cover her 
indebtedness to the United States. 
As to Italy’s claims we were not so 
clearly informed. It was evident, 
however, from the outset of the long 
weeks of fruitless bargaining at Paris’ 
that it was the Allied intention to have 
Germany bear the brunt of the inter- 
allied debts to the United States. 


SUGGESTED INTERNATIONAL BANK 


It was obviously for the purpose of 
funding German reparations with the 
interallied indebtedness to us that the 
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“feeler”-for an international bank was 
put out by the Committee of Experts. 
Press dispatches from Paris in March, 
obviously inspired by members of the 
Committee of Experts, dwelt at con- 
siderable length upon the “tremendous 
financial, economic and even political 
possibilities” of the suggested inter- 
national bank, which was described as 
intended for the movement of funds 
created by reparations and war debt 
payments. 

The suggestion was, to say the least, 
interesting, and might have proven a 
practical way for meeting the dual 
problem of reparations and allied debt 
payments, although official Washington 
has repeatédly refused to permit the 
two to be linked together. The sug- 
gestion was, of course, left high and dry 
by the breakup of the reparations con- 
ference, but it is one that may be 
revived at some future time, and with, 
perhaps, more success. We are natur- 
ally not going to commit ourselves as 
Americans to such a scheme until it is 
determined that it is not merely 
another move by our European friends 
to hopelessly entangle the reparations 
question with the problem of paying us 
what they owe us. 

It is noteworthy to remember that 
our unofficial delegates to the repara- 
tions conference were insistent that for 
such a bank to succeed it must have a 
directorate “sympathetic” to the di- 
rectorates of the important banks of 
issue like those of the United States, 
Great Britam, France and Germany. 
As .was pointed out recently by an 
‘observer at the present reparations 
conferences, naturally the question 
might be asked in the United States by 
what mandate could our unofficial 
delegates have entered into a compact 
for the funding of the allied war debts 
to this country. But the cat was let 
out of the bag when it was stated 
further that that was a question that 


did not have to be met. Legally and 
technically, Great Britain, France and 
Italy would remain debtors to America. 
In the last analysis the United States 
would always be free to demand, if not 
exact, payment of them. 

It was inquired if an agreement were 
reached whereby Germany were to 
supply the money for allied payments 
to the United States, Germany were to 
put the money into the proposed inter- 
national bank, and Great Britain or 
France or Italy were to send to Wash- 
ington a check drawn upon it, would 
Washington officially offer any objec- 
tion to such a transaction, or refuse to 


accept the check? Especially, it was‘ 


also pointed out, that this plan would 
not, of course, affect America’s claim on 
the former Allies, who would, as debtors 
to America, gladly pay their indebted- 
ness from German deposits with the 
bank. 

The immensity of such an under- 
taking may be realized when it is re- 
membered that for the next five years 
the total of debts payable to the United 
States by Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Belgium will average about $230,- 
000,000, or about 920,000,000 marks, 
annually. For the following ten years 
the average will be between $275,000,- 
000 and $290,000,000, still running into 
many millions of marks annually. For 
the next fifteen years running to 1959 
the average will be about $225,000,000 
or many, many more millions of marks 
our European debtors would have 
Germany pay instead of themselves. 


FUTURE REPARATIONS © 


My understanding, however, is that 
the German attacks upon the Allied 
program at Paris during the reparations 
conference were not so much directed 
at the sums proposed for the liquidation 
of interallied debts as at the renewal of 
claims for “war damages.” I do not 
care at this time to enter into a dis- 
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cussion of whatever merits or demerits 
these claims may or may not have 
possessed. It does seem to me, how- 
ever, that the day has long passed when 
any nation should adhere to the drastic 
policy, created during the natural ani- 
mosities immediately following the 
Armistice, of compelling Germany to 
“pay for the war.” France, the chief 
of Germany’s creditors, started out on 
the theory of reducing Germany to 
economic as well as political helpless- 
ness. France must have soon realized, 
however, that without the rehabilita- 
tion of Germany upon a sound in- 
dustrial and financial foundation the 
exaction of reparations payments, of 
“war damages,” would become im- 
possible. Since the virtual abandon- 
ment of such a policy by France the 
restoration of Germany on a peace 
footing has become one of the modern 
wonders of the world. Germany has 
met her obligations under the Dawes 
Plan regularly and faithfully. The 
only question remaining is how long can 
France and Germany’s other creditors 
exact from Germany reparations pay- 
ments for which no time limit was fixed 
by the Dawes Plan? The Germans 
are seeking an end as well as a curtail- 
ment of reparations payments. As 
was well stated by George P. Auld in an 
article on reparations in the currént 
Atlantic Monthly: 


Capacity to pay means ability to support 
taxes—an elusive subject, of very restricted 
economic implications. The productive 
capacity of any one of the great industrial 
nations of the modern world is a colossal 
thing. Economically, the margin of that 
capacity over subsistence requirements has 
not nearly been exhausted, even by the 
burdens imposed by the greatest of all 
conflicts. But “‘man does not live by 
bread alone,” and when taxation reaches 
out for a fifth of Everyman’s earnings, as in 
Europe, not science but only something 
greater than science can undertake to 


measure the remaining margin of political 
stability and social safety. 


And, well may we add, how much of 
that “margin of political stability and 
social safety” does the future hold for 
us? The collapse of the reparations 
conference leaves, of course, the Dawes 
Plan in operation with Germany still 
required to meet reparations payments 
running into many millions of marks. 
But we have the spoken word of high 
German authority that Germany can- 
not be expected to execute the Dawes 
Plan indefinitely. There must come a 
day when there shall be an end. And 
how shall that day and that end come? 
Let us trust peaceably. The sooner 
both arrive the more secure shall we feel 
that we shall receive dollar for dollar 
from our European debtors. Any 
failure by Germany to meet her obliga- 
tions under the Dawes Plan would 
probably be followed by failure of the 
former Allies to liquidate their in- 
debtedness to us. It is obviously their 
purpose to compel Germany, if possible, 
to pay us what they owe us. We have 
only to recall that the French Parlia- 
ment has yet to ratify the Mellon- 
Berenger funding agreement of three 
years ago which provides that the 
special French debt of $400,000,000 
for surplus war stocks we sold to 
France shall be merged into a general 
war-loan obligation to realize that the 
French, never keen to pay us anything, 
are still to be reckoned with. We are 
reliably informed that ratification of 
the agreement by the French Parlia- 
ment is contingent entirely upon 
France being able to make a favorable 
settlement with Germany. What will 
France do when she faces the maturing 
of her special $400,000,000 debt to us in 
August of this year? Will she employ 
the collapse of the reparations con- 
ference as a pretext to seek postpone- 
ment of payment of this part of her 
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debt tous? It is not improbable when 
we consider that the Mellon-Berenger 
funding agreement has not even been 
presented to the French Parliament 
although three years have elapsed since 
the representatives of France affixed 
their signatures with ours to it. 


CONCLUSION 


In the space allotted to me I have 
merely endeavored to sketch briefly 
some of the grave possibilities of the 


f 


present international financial situa- 
tion, without fear, favor or prejudice. 
The facts speak for themselves. It 
does seem to me, however, that the 
time has arrived for sane, cool, con- 
structive counsel, for the exercise of a 
strong, deliberate hand, in providing for 
an early, satisfactory, and permanent, if 
possible, solution of the serious money 
questions which confront the American 
people, the whole civilized world, in 
fact, both at home and abroad. 


Some Basic Facts in Our International Relations 


By Wiitiam C. REDFIELD 
President, The Brooklyn National Bank of New York, Former Secretary of Commerce 


NE thing is peculiar about a 
factory; you do not deal with 
opinions there, but with hard facts. 
No opinion will stop a hammer from 
crushing you or any machine from 
rending you. Facts and only facts 
count. 

Is there one code for men and an- 
other code for nations? Are the rules 
of courtesy that you all recognize as 
binding on yourselves not binding as 
between great nations? Are the rules 
of practical wisdom that you all recog- 
nize in your own activities not in force 
as between nations? I call your atten- 
tion to one fact, that in our interna- 
tional discussions (and this is a good 
specimen of them of the kind I mean) 
we deal habitually with a single thing 
or phase and we rarely or never take it 
in its relations. It is the relations 
which concern me most. 

The question of the war debts is one 
important thing; it is not the most im- 
portant thing in our international rela- 
tions. The question of the Kellogg 
Pact is an important thing—it is not 
the most important thing; and all of 
these have no controlling importance 
whatever, except so far as in their rela- 
tions they come home to you and me. 
What is your personal and direct con- 
cern with our international affairs? I 
want, for the time, if I may, to cut very 
briefly close to the root of what our 
international relations as a whole are, 
because in these matters I have the 
limitation that I can only reason from 
the large to the little. I find it very 
difficult in these matters to reason from 
the little to the large. I do not know 
how to behave in the reparations- 
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world unless I know the larger facts 
that are involved init. I do not know 
how to think in the peace-world unless 
I know about the bigger facts con- 
cerned. And those bigger facts are 
almost never mentioned. 


Tur Biecer Facts 


How many times have you ever been 
told that your home, your house, your 
clothing, your shoes, your hats, your 
children, are directly, immediately and 
hourly involved in our international 
relations? What difference does it 
make to you whether Great Britain 
pays or doesn’t pay, whether she feels 
pleasantly or not toward us? What is 
the practical result in Pennsylvania, in 
your household? To be sure, your 
child uses chalk in school which 
comes from the Straits of Dover. To 
be sure, the china on your table may be 
made in large part of English kaolin. 
To be sure, the hat that you wear, if 
you have been extravagant, possibly 
came from hat fur imported from 
England. We still are dependent on 
tight little England for some of those 
three important raw materials. But 
it is not this on which I now want to 
comment. 

It was a commonplace in the sales 
department of our factory that our cus- 
tomers should always be treated with 
courtesy. A man in our office or shop 
who talked rashly and rudely and ig- 
norantly about one of our best cus- 
tomers and his behavior, who went out 
at large and spoke about him in a way 
calculated to hurt his feelmgs and re- 
flect upon him, wouldn’t stay long in 
our employ. How many times have 
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you heard the fact mentioned in this 
whole discussion that since the dawn of 
time no nation has ever had such a 
customer as we have in the British 
Empire? Hasit ever been suggested to 
you that our dealings with Great Brit- 
ain might be considered possibly in the 
light of the fact that the business of her 
Empire is necessary tous? How many 
times has it been mentioned to you in 
all these discussions that we are abso- 
lutely dependent for many of the things 
we use every day upon the British Em- 
pire as the sole sufficient source of 
supply? And how are you going to get 
along without a lot of those things? 
Your carpet factories, for example, in 
Philadelphia,—what would they do 
without Indian jute if India ceased to 
send it to you? Your tin ware fac- 
tories in Pennsylvania; what will they 
do without Malayan tin if Malaya 
ceases to send tin or if we no longer 
receive Bolivian tin through London? 
The clothing on your backs is largely 
made of New Zealand and Australian 
wool. With what would you replace 
‘it? Iwant youto think for a moment 
of some cold facts, such as follow. 

The British Empire—picking it out 
specifically as the greatest of them all— 
the British Empire is the biggest cus- 
tomer to us that any nation ever had in 
all history, and Great Britain and her 
Empire is the largest source of supply 
any nation ever had, and one without 
which American industry and com- 
merce must shrivel up. That is not 
an overstatement. ‘The superintend- 
ent of the largest carpet factory in Amer- 
ica told me within a very few weeks that 
three per cent of his material was do- 
mestic. How long would the woolen 
mills of New England run if Australia 
or New Zealand put an embargo on 
shipping wool? How long would your 
hat factories in America run if the Aus- 
tralian rabbit fur ceased to come to 
America? For we have no sufficient 


domestic material to make our hats or 
our clothes and our shoes. And if we 
had the hides and skins, which we 
haven’t, for we call upon sixty countries 
to supply them, how should we tan 
them? We long ago ceased to have 
sufficient domestic tanning materials. 

Now it is a fact, I think, that Great 
Britain, including the Empire as a 
whole, buys of us every working day in 
the year goods to the average sales 
value of $7,200,000. And she, with 
her dominions, sells to us necessary 
supplies, without which your homes 
would suffer and your industries would 
be sadly crippled, for there is no other 
sufficient source of supply—to the 
average amount of $4,200,000 a day. 
The business in and out between the 
British Empire and the United States 
averages in value $11,400,000 a day. 
This is rather understated and does not 
refer to a banner year. That is a vital 
fact to us all, but I do not hear it men- 
tioned anywhere in our international 
discussions. 


Power or Facts 


The question I am raising is simply 
this: Inasmuch as those supplies con- 
stitute the sole sufficient source of their 
kind on which American industry can 
continue to operate, inasmuch as that 
market is immediately necessary to us 
for the continuance of our industries in 
making the goods that we needs must 
sell, is it considerate, is it kind, is it 
safe to make the sort of rude remarks 
that are habitually made by the more 
ignorant members of both houses of 
Congress and by other uninformed or 
prejudiced persons? 

Secondly, never before in the course 
of human history have there been at the 
same time two great nations of mighty 
power, world power, speaking the same 
language. Never. Rome had no such 
a peer. Never since history dawned 
were there in the world two such great 
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powers that spoke the same language. 
It is so now, and one of them is an 
immense buyer from the other and a 
very much larger seller to the other, 
and without each other neither can 
prosper. That is a fundamental fact, 
too. By comparison with it, the ques- 
tion whether England pays us what she 
owes usisajoke. It’s like the question 
whether it will be a five-cent or a seven- 
cent fare. Important, indeed, but not 
controlling. For many of the things 
we must needs have—and I would love 
nothing better than to have time to go 
into it in detail, for I have visited much 
of the Empire and seen the facts— 
many of the things we must needs have, 
and which you are wearing upon your 
persons now, cannot be obtained in this 
United States of America in sufficient 
quantity save through the British 
Empire. 

Thirdly, and pretty nearly the end, 
these two great powers, interdependent 
every hour of every day, taken on the 
basis of a ten-hour day doing an inter- 
change of business of over a million 
dollars an hour between each other, 
these two great powers, speaking one 


language,—both of those facts unique 


‘in the history of the world heretofore,— 


can at any time that they choose to act 
together, instantly and immediately 
cause to stop any war throughout the 
world without firing a shot, merely by 
refusing supplies or credit or transpor- 
tation or all of these. 

Those things being facts and demon- 
strable facts—I have them officially 
before me—-what is the moral and 
mental attitude of the man who deals 
with them trivially, who deals with 
them in that spurious and hateful form 
of patriotism which is nothing but na- 
tional self-conceit, or who fails to recog- 
nize that there are forces bigger than 
any Senate, bigger than any House, 
bigger than any Parliament, and that 
will have their way? 

This is the one contribution I wish 
now to make, that the fundamen- 
tal things of life are larger than 
the American Congress—larger than 
any American Cabinet—larger than any 
American policy, and the great essen- 
tial truths of the world will have their 
way, no matter what Washington may 
or may not say. 


A Practical View of Reparations 


By GARRARD WINSTON 
New York City, Formerly Under-Secretary of the Treasury 


FIND myself often at a loss in 

participating in an economic dis- 
cussion. I listen to the determination 
of the taxable capacity of a people, 
ability to pay, possibilities of transfer 
into foreign currencies, visible and in- 
visible balances of trade and other 
highly interesting, entirely logical, but 
quite technical arguments by which one 
figures out to the mark, or to the franc, 
or to the dollar, what and what alone 
can be done. I sometimes wonder if 
these arguments give due weight to 
intangibles. Capacity to pay within 
reason is not so much physical or eco- 
nomic capacity to pay as a proper 
incentive to pay. Bismarck imposed 
upon France after the Franco-Prussian 
War an indemnity which it was be- 
lieved at the time was impossible of 
payment for many generations, yet in 
two or three years, to get the Germans 
out of France, France did the impos- 
sible. There was the incentive, and the 
capacity of the nation rose to meet it. 


Tue EXCHANGE QUESTION 


Again this exchange question may 
not be so all-controlling as we think. 
It is strange that the difficulty of pay- 
ing a debt in another country has come 
. for the first time to be considered not 
only an important factor but the impor- 
tant factor in international payments. 
Until Professor Keynes made it popu- 
lar in his “Economie History of the 
Peace Conference,” few had ever 
heard of the exchange question. The 
modern world had gone on for many 
centuries without ever discovering that 
the exchange question was vital. 
Somehow things had worked and pay- 
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ments were made in spite of this 
difficulty. 

I do not of course dispute that there 
is an exchange question and that, of 
necessity or not, it now constitutes a 
most important feature in all discus- 
sions. But often one does not see the 
forest for the trees. Sometimes things 
that logically cannot happen have a 
habit of happening. Let me illustrate 
by a few recent examples. It was 
argued that the World War could not 
continue for more than a few months 
because no nation could raise the money 
to meet such enormous expenditures. 
It went to a military and economic 
decision regardless of finances. It was 
popular some years ago to predict the 
saturation point of automobiles in the 
UnitedStates. Alwaysinsevenmonths, 
or a year and a half, or at some other 
time, in the future no more automo- 
biles would be sold except for replace- 
ments. We haven’t yet reached this 
saturation point and the prophets have 
even ceased predicting one. When 
England was seeking to restore the 
pound to parity with the dollar, two of 
the most intelligent men in England, 
one a leading economist, the other a 
great banker, argued convincingly that 
it was quite unnecessary for England 
to deflate the pound. Parity would be 
obtained by an inflation of the dollar. 
The enormous imports of gold by the 
United States must inevitably cause 
inflation here, then must come a rise 
in commodity prices and consequently 
a lessening value of the dollar until the 
old relationship between the two cur- 
rencies was restored. There are ex- 
planations, but commodity prices here 
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did not rise and in the end the pound 
was deflated. 

This does not mean that the argu- 
ments are not logical. They are. It 
only means that in a changing world an 
argument cannot be built on the as- 
sumption of a static world. Economic 
' facts are not fixed; they are relative. 
Time renders the old facts incomplete. 
Our national debt is about eighteen 
billion dollars. Today we consider it 
not particularly important. What 
would have been your view fifteen 
years ago of an eighteen billion dollar 
national debt? When we were nego- 
tiating the French debt settlement less 
than three years ago the French in- 
sisted, and they fully believed, that to 
add ten million dollars to the earlier 
annuities would utterly break French 
exchange and the annuity could not be 
met. Yet within one year the Bank of 
France held over a billion dollars of 
foreign exchange and today France 
contemplates paying the 400 million 
of commercial debt due next August 
with equanimity—that is, so far as 
exchange is concerned. We should 
consider reparations and interallied 
debts with a broad vision. 


THE REPARATION QUESTION 


What is the reparation question? 
Like most public questions it is partly 
political, partly economic. At the Ver- 
sailles Conference the Allies had won, 
Germany was defeated, Lloyd George 
had just gained his election on the 
platform of “Make Germany Pay and 
Hang the Kaiser.” The Allies listened 
to no economic arguments; we heard 
nothing of experts, only of statesmen. 
A. bill was made up and presented to 
Germany. “You pay,” was all the 
Allies said. Thisis the first phase purely 
political. 

Germany, convinced the bill was too 
large, proceeded intentionally to prove, 
at great personal loss to itself, that it 


could not pay. Then the Dawes Plan. 
Economically it was a work of genius. 
Politically it was then impossible to 
get the creditors to agree to a definite 
amount short of the original global sum 
and control of German finances was 
deemed essential: Whether the trans- 


fer question was as important a factor 


as it appeared in the Plan has been 
doubted. Certainly in the five years 
of operation whatever the reason may 
be, this importance has not been demon- 
strated. On account of the popularity 
of the transfer question, the transfer 
agent was a necessary part of the 
scenery. However, a Plan which 
amounted to receivership of a sovereign. 
people and which left them uncertain 
as to the amount they ultimately must 
pay, could not, and was not expected 
to be, permanent. It was good econom- 
ically and the best to be had politi- 
cally. 

After five years we come to the 
present phase. I speak without any 
knowledge of the Conference except the 
public reports. The line up seemed 
about this. The total amount must be 
fixed—agreed. ‘The economic control 
over Germany must end—agreed. It 
seemed to have been generally as- 
sumed that a material part at least of 
German reparations should be in a form 
which might be commercialized, sold to 
the world’s investing public and taken 
out of international politics. The only 
dispute would be as to the amount. 
Now you cannot prove or disprove the 
future capacity to pay of any nation. 
It looked as if all there was to be done 
would be for the Conference to fix the 
amount by some horse-trade and for 
Germany to be sure that the commer- 
cialization of the annuities represent- 
ing money already spent be not so 
rapid as to exhaust Germany’s credit 
for the new money which it must have 
to develop. 

It was evidently not such a simplé 
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problem. So much of the German 
offer as was made public indicates all 
payments were contingent and there- 
fore any commercialization imprac- 
tical. This is a fundamental difference 
of views. If reparations in their en- 
tirety are to continue to be debts be- 
tween governments the international 
political question will always be pres- 
ent. No agreement was possible. It 
looks, now as if Germany is about to 
try again to prove its want of capacity, 
punishing itself to punish its creditors. 
Politics still enter mto even the best 
selected body of experts. 

Had a settlement been arrived at 
even on terms which Germany might 
consider today heavy, the psychologi- 
` cal effect on the nation of a definite 
settlement must have been very great. 
Released from receivership and know- 
ing how much they had to pay, the 
genius of the German people for re- 
search, for organization, for industry 
might easily make these payments in 
a few years relatively unimportant. 
Certainly if the other trades approach 
in enterprise and success the chemical 
field with which quite recently I have 
had some familiarity, I, if a German, 
would not have worried much at an 
acceptance of the Allies’ offer. 


PROPOSAL FOR AN INTERNATIONAL 
BANK 


There is one feature of the discussion 
which has not yet been explained to the 
public. I refer to the proposal for an 
international bank. The objects I 
have heard mentioned are: first, to 
provide a gold settlement fund for the 
various national banks of issue, to 
facilitate gold transfers, like the fund 
at Washington for the Federal Reserve 
System; second, to issue international 
bank notes and make a large profit for 
all concerned; and third, to act as col- 
lecting agency for reparations and 
paying agency for allied debts. There 


are politics even in the United States, 
and politically the country is controlled 
by those who live west of the Alle- 
ghanies and may not be internationally- 
minded. I do not see the political pos- 
sibility of American participation in an 
international bank, acting either as a 
custodian of the gold upon which 
American credit is based, or as the is- 
suer of bank notes for which the United 
States might have a responsibility. 
The collecting agency feature presents 
a different difficulty. If the bank is to 
be a collector from Germany and a 
payer to the United States, and there 
is American participation in the bank, 
then we have selected our own method 
of obtaining payment of the war debts. 
If Germany did not pay we would be 
told by our debtor to do our own col- 
lecting and not worry them; they were 
through. It would be our agency and 
our funeral. I do not believe we have 
yet reached the point where we will 
reverse a national policy in effect since 
the loans were made and substitute 
Germany as a debtor for those nations 
who actually borrowed the money. 
This idea of a bank may have a further 
explanation. It may also be window 
dressing to meet the demand of those 
who have been taught the exchange 
question is all important. 


DEBT CANCELLATIONS 


It would have been fortunate if a 
settlement could have been made in 
Paris this spring on a basis under 
which the German reparations might 
have been commercialized and the war 
debtors out of the proceeds realized by 
them come to the United States Treas- 
ury, discount their annuities and re- 
lease their future generations from bur- 
den. I am afraid the time is not yet 
here, but it will ultimately come. 

I know that abroad, and sometimes 
in this country, it is made to appear 
that the United States is demanding 
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its pound of flesh, much to the distress 
of the Christian world. In the interest 
of mankind we should cancel the war 
debts. Suppose we did. Under the 
Balfour Note England would not ben- 
efit a sixpence. The other settlements 
negotiated at a time when international 
financial conditions were most unstable 
are today unquestionably within the 
capacity of the debtors to pay. With 
the further development of the world 
the reparation and debt payments will 
become relatively quite unimportant 
and we will wonder at anyone who 
imagined these payments impossible. 
Compare your own income and expend- 
itures today to those of your grand- 
parents. 

The Treasury sold bonds to the 
American people to raise money to 
joan tothe Allies. What our debtors do 
not pay the American taxpayer must. 
Suppose the United States Govern- 
ment should adopt as its own the policy 


of the Balfour Note and ask from its 
debtors only what it had to pay. In 


_ the Balfour Note distinction is made 


between England and the British Em- 
pire. I suggest merely carrying this 
distinction one step further and differ- 
entiating the United States Treasury 
from the American people. Would 
such a policy meet world applause? 
Yet our debt settlements are much less 
than this principle would have given 
our ‘Treasury. 

There is no political likelihood that 
any American Congress will consent to 
take the burden from Europe and put 
it upon the American taxpayers. If 
there is to be final adjustment of the 
questions raised by the war, let the 
means suggested be practical. We 
must consider politics as well as eco- 
nomics. Besides, debt cancellation is 
only for the ultimate benefit of Ger- 
many, and why should not Germany 


pay? 


Relation of Reparations to Allied Indebtedness 
to the United States 


By Warrer Licatensrem, Pa.D. 
The First National Bank of Chicago 


HE greatest difficulty with the war 

debt situation is due to the fact 
that the problem is—probably un- 
-avoidably—in part political. For rea- 
sons of party politics and nationalistic 
aims our leaders have consistently re- 
fused to recognize certain clear eco- 
nomic truths and actually existing 
conditions. Chief among these I re- 
gard the denial of any relationship 
between the debts owing us and the 
reparations due from Germany. We 
pride ourselves on our common sense, 
but nevertheless insist on saying to our 
former allies that there is no connection 
between their expenditures and their 
receipts; that they ought not, in dis- 
cussing their capacity to pay, consider 
Germany’s capacity to pay them. It 
is as if a banker in considering how 
much credit to extend to a corporation 
were not to take into consideration the 
real worth of the company’s bills re- 
ceivable. Mr. J. M. Keynes, in a talk 
broadcast on May 3, 1928, thus sum- 
marized the connection: 


If Germany were to pay the whole 
amount of the reparations due from her 
under the Dawes Scheme, and if the Allies 
were to use these proceeds to pay what they 
in their turn owe to the United States under 
the latest settlements, it would mean that 
about two-thirds of the proceeds of German 
reparations would have to be handed on to 
the United States. 

Now, a good many people think that 
Germany will not, in fact, be able to pay the 
full amount, and that it will have to be re- 
duced by not less than one-third. She is 
only paying at present by means of borrow- 
ing abroad, and this, it is obvious, cannot go 
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on forever. If it proves necessary to make 
such a reduction the United States will, 
unless she makes further concessions to the 
Allies, be receiving rather more than the 
equivalent of the whole amount of German 
Reparations. I put the calculation in this 
form because it makes very clear why, in 
the minds of the Allies, the question of 
granting further relief to Germany is inti- 
mately bound up with the question of their 
own obligations to the United States. The 
official American attitude that there is no 
connection between the two is a very hollow 
pretense. The resettlement of German 
Reparations is one to which the United 
States must be, in one way or another, a 
party. 


ÅLLIED DEBTS AND TARIFF 


The other curious fact is that we 
refuse officially to recognize any con- 
nection between our debt-collecting 
policy on the one hand and our tariff 
policy onthe other. Tobe sure, we are 
not alone in this respect. One may be 
permitted, however, to comment on the 
fact that a book such as the one of Mr. 
Auld has been well received in some 
quarters, even in those which have 
supported the Dawes Report, though 
the thesis maintained by Mr. Auld is 
entirely contradictory to the one pre- 
sented in the Dawes Report. 

It might be a thankful undertaking 
to analyze in detail the economic fallacy 
of dissociating tariff policy from the 
question of debt settlements. About 
all I can do is to repeat here some views 
expressed in this connection by Pro- 
fessor Cassel and other authorities re- 
garding the whole transfer problem: 

Undoubtedly, . the domestic pur- 
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chasing power of fiat money can be reg- 
ulated by the discount policy of a cen- 
tral bank. But in such an event the 
international value of such a currency 
will be determined by its domestic 
purchasing power and a low domestic 
purchasing power cannot be coupled 
with a high international exchange 
value. In the case of a gold standard 
currency it is not possible to regulate 
the domestic purchasing power of the 
currency. If the domestic price level 
sinks below the international level a 
demand for the currency will be cre- 
ated, as its possession will be the means 
of acquiring commodities cheaply. 
The increased demand for the currency 
would cause its international exchange 
value to rise to a point where gold 
would flow into the country. The 
central bank would be compelled to 
purchase the gold until finally there 
would be an increase of circulating 
medium and a consequent rise in the 
price level. In the use of the repara- 
tion payments, at least, it has seemed 
to have been presumed that Germany 
would be able to maintain a low price 
level and then increase its export trade. 
It may be taken for granted that in the 
long run Germany’s domestic price 
level cannot be kept below the inter- 
national price level provided the value 
of the-mark is to be stable. But if it is 
not possible to keep the price level low, 
how can German exports be markedly 
increased in view of the agitation in all 
nations against imports? 

There is no difference between the 
problem of reparation payments and 
that of the payment of the debts due us. 
As long as we are willing and able to 
lend the funds directly to our debtors 
to pay us, or by lending to Germany 
sufficient amounts to furnish our debt- 
ors with the necessary funds, the diff- 
culties can be surmounted. What will 
happen when the interest payments 
will absorb all new loans is another 


question and does not press for an 
answer in the immediate future. But 
the contrast between the fiscal policy of 
demanding a full settlement of all debts 
on the one hand, and the desire to ex- 
clude all foreign goods on the other, is 
something which does not do much 
credit to the economic sense of our day 
and generation. How to overcome this 
is indeed a problem: lower wages and 
lower overhead might surmount exist- 
ing tariff barriers, but evidently would 
lead merely to a further raising of the 
walls. 

To date these difficulties have been 
avoided because we have lent Germany 
the funds to pay its creditors to pay us. 
It is this which has made possible the 
operation of the Dawes Plan so far, and 
it is the fact that-Mr. Gilbert has failed 
to emphasize this factor sufficiently 
which has subjected his recent report 
to much proper criticism. I recognize, 
as I think we all do, the great work 
which Mr. Gilbert has been doing, but 
nevertheless his reports are to a certain 
extent misleading. He says almost 
nothing about the difficulties which 
have undoubtedly been encountered in 
connection with the whole transfer 
problem, and if you will take his suc- 
ceeding annual reports you will find 
that he is devoting each year much less 
space to this fundamental problem. 
In his last report he glosses over the 
fact that the cash accumulation in 
Germany increased in the last fiscal 
year from 185,487,192.84 mark to 
189,488,944.86 mark. The increase is 
not very large, but it is evident that 
Mr. Gilbert is somewhat dropping be- 
hind in the transfer of funds, and this 
last year the amount of cash accumu- 
lated in Germany would have been still 
greater were it not for the fact that a 
large amount of the money collected 
was used to pay for deliveries in kind 
made in previous years. In one of his 
earlier reports Mr. Gilbert stated that 
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By CHARLES P. HOWLAND 
Council on Foreign Relations, New York City 


HERE are three special ironies in 

the dispute between the United 
States and Great Britain over the con- 
flict of interest of belligerents and 
neutrals at sea in wartime. 


BritisH-AMERICAN [IRONIES 


First, each country in its measure has 
been given to isolation. It is not 
necessary to set Salisbury’s “splendid 
isolation” alongside one of Jefferson’s 
phrases to establish the parallelism. 
With each the Navy has always been 
the first, the sufficient, the constant line 
of defence. The evil of conscription in 
time of peace has been averted, in the 
one case by the Channel, in the other by 
the Atlantic, and each has been free 
from infection by militarist ideas or the 
domination of a military class. The 
disappearance of the Channel as a 
barrier against attack does not affect 
the parallelism, for. its effect in the 
political sphere has scarcely begun to 
appear as yet. The title “perfidious 
Albion” was earned by the promptitude 
with which England after success in a 
combined resistance to the leading 
military power of the Continent de- 
clined the trammels of further alliance, 
a policy at least as determined in each 
case as that of the United States in 1919 
in withdrawing from international 
association and with more conscious 
sense of polities in its aloofness. 

Second, each dislikes handling large 
and difficult problems by systematic 
and precise definition and prescription. 


1 The present British Cabinet’s effort at under- 
standing with France, mistress of the world’s 
largest air fleet, is one of the first consequences of 
British recognition of the change. 


1 


The instinct of each is to develop its 
jurisdiction by the method of the com- 
mon law rather than by a code. In 
political matters logic must not be 
pushed too far, especially in antici- 
pation of incalculable events; room 
must be left for a Missouri Compromise 
and its successors, and the often whole- 
some process of “muddling through.” 
The British disliked the unforeseeable 
commitments of the 1924 Protocol; the 
American Senate, which has a full 
record in the arbitration of specific 
disputes, has stood relatively bare of 
agreements to arbitrate disputes that 
may arise in the future. 

Third, neither country has at present 
any complaint against the other, nor 
are they likely ever to be the original 
combatants in a war. The entire 
controversy is over the collateral and 
hypothetical question of the attitude 
that one of them, belligerent in a war 
with a third nation, may take towards 
the commerce of the other with a third 
power. This must seem especially 
ironic to a Martian observer, perhaps 
even to a Chinese. It is only in Great 
Britain’s desperate wars, the wars that 
threatened her island security, that a 
question has arisen over stoppage by 
the British fleet of neutral commerce 
with the enemy; it is only in two 
British wars that the United States has 
asserted the neutral’s position against 
that of the belligerent—the question 
did not, for example, arise in the 
Crimean War. Yet who can doubt 
that Americans acquainted with the 
major events of history sympathize 
with the British side in most of those 
great wars and believe that the British 
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in their resistance to attempted des- 
potism represented some interest of 
civilization larger than their own 
national welfare? 

There was the braving of Spain in the 
sixteenth century which ended with 
the death duel in the confines of the 
Channel, and the long struggle of the 
seventeenth century with the Grand 
Monarque to prevent him from con- 
trolling the delta of the Rhine. To 
the contest between Great Britain and 
the Bourbon monarchy in the eight- 
eenth century during which we helped 
the one to remove the danger of a 
hostile neighbor on our north frontier, 
and then used the neighbor in alliance 
to free ourselves from all association 
with the other, we can feel indifferent, 
as to any contest for colonial empire. 
But our political sympathy now fully 
supports the British resistance to the 
Napoleonic despotism, a resistance 
which forced the sale of the Louisiana 
Territory and so put an end to the m- 
fluence of continental Europe in North 
America. 

Finally, whatever the judgment of 
American opinion as to the remoter 
origins of the World War, which ramify 
like a Jesse stem as you go upward, the 
preponderant American opinion tends 
to support the decision of the British 
Cabinet of August 4, 1914, and their 
refusal to let the Hohenzollerns destroy 
the balance of European power. We 
believe that on the whole we were as- 
sociated in a fight for a live-and-let- 
live attitude against a reactionary 
autocracy. 


FUTURE OF THE Law or NEUTRALITY 


Nevertheless, though mainly ap- 
proving British aims in these extensive 
and desperate wars, since we became 
a nation we have quarreled with the 
naval means employed by them to 
establish their aims, and now the two 
nations are bickering over the possi- 


bility that the British may again 
employ the same means, although those 
means may be employed in support of a 
general policy with which, when the 
event arrives, we are more than likely 
to sympathize. This situation, I 
suggest, is essentially ironic. Its irony 
should be particularly painful to Ameri- 
cans, for our concentration upon the 
narrow question of the means employed 
in war would deprive us, as it has 
before, of all freedom of action in re- 
gard to the great issues involved in 
world-wide struggles. 

There are other ironies: community 
of blood, of speech, of mores; similarity 
of expansive power and aims, and of 
social and political ethos; but ironies of 
this sort are to be found in all family 
quarrels. 

We have made no progress by leaving 
the solution of the problem in the 
hands of admirals; their business it is 
to think of means and not of ends, and 
they, like all other human beings, are 
the victims of the process known to the 
French as the déformation professionelle. 

Let us assume that navy men are as 
anxious as all other persons of good will 
that wars should forever cease. It still 
remains true that many navy men 
believe that an augmentation of navies 
—or rather, of their own navy—is a 
logical means to that end; if there are 
other navy men who maintain the re- 
verse they have not put their programs 
before us. I do not know that there is 
such a thing as a spokesman for the 
Navy; but the only admiral who has 
personally communicated his views to 
me declares, using the phrase “the 
Navy thinks,” that “parity” and the 
fifteen cruiser bill are only stages in 
a building program which aims at a 
navy equal to the combined fleets of 
Great Britain and Japan. Indeed, one 
scarcely ought to embarrass Lord 
Wemyss or Lord Bridgeman by asking 
him a question about limitation of 
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naval armament, since loyalty to his 
position and his esprit de corps con- 
fine him to one answer; tactful people 
never asked a captain of the Pretorian 
Guard whether he thought it in the 
general interest of Roman society that 
his force should be dissolved. 


We are accustomed to receive much - 


help from lawyers, but in this instance 
it is to be had from them as enlightened 
citizens and not as members of the 
guild. Out of their owr materials the 
international lawyers cannot solve the 
question for the question is political 
and not legal. As Maney O. Hudson 
has said,’ 


while some of the practices of neutrals 
and belligerents during the World War 
may have established precedents for the 
future, the war itself contributed little 
or nothing to the solution of juridical 
problems, nor to the establishment of 
new principles in the law relating to war 
and neutrality. 

No progress has been made since the 
war toward restating, clarifying, or im- 
proving our International law concerning 
the conduct of war. 

The present divergence of opinion as to 
the future of the law of neutrality renders 
it difficult to foresee any fruitful attempts 
either to clear up the uncertainties which 
prevailed during the war, or to settle any 
of the controversies which arose, or to 
enact satisfactory legis.ation for the 
future. 


Congressional proposals for codifica- 
tion are insincere, for that which in- 
heres in disputed policy cannot be 
codified. Unless it is Enown in ad- 
vance that the British will agree, 
Senator Borah’s proposal for a confer- 
ence to codify international law “on 
the basis of the inviolability of private 
property ” in time of war ts to invite the 
lawyers to make a worse failure than 
the admirals made in 1927. No! 

2*The Development of International Law 


Since the War,” American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, April, 1928. 


“Experts” should be asked to culti- 
vate only a special field; to ask them 
to become arbiters of general policy is 
to damage their special authority. 
Hypothetical as is the issue, no one 
can disregard the importance to any 
great nation of the freedom with which 
it can travel the highways of the world. 
List, the German economist, said: 


The sea is the arena for the display of 
the strength and the enterprise of all the 
Nations of the Earth, and is the cradle 
of their freedom. . . . The man who has 
no share in the Sea is thereby excluded 
from a share in the good things and 
honours of the world—-he is the step- 
child of our dear Lord God. 


Any abatement of that freedom at the 
hands of another nation must be re- 
quired by an overwhelming superiority 
of power in the other nation or be justi- 
fied by an advantage to both before it 
will be accepted. 

What are the positions? There is a 
conventional assumption that the ques- 
tion will arise in a war in which Great 
Britain is a belligerent and the United 
States neutral. This assumption may 
not be justified; Siegfried thinks? that 
as the United States 


prefers a low human density with a 
high standard of living and’ therefore 
deliberately shuts herself off from the 
rest of the world. 


she will need not only to continue the 
skilful organization of production, but 
also m the end to adopt a definite 
militarist policy. One can imagine a 
British ship carrying Chilean nitrates 
to Mexico or Mexican cotton to Ger- 
many during a war between the United 
States and either of those countries, 
and the strain that the American Gov- 
ernment and Navy would undergo in 
trying to observe the traditional Ameri- 
can principle that the neutral’s “rights” 
should have full recognition by the 


3 America Comes of Age, p. 128. 
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belligerent under those circumstances. 
One can see from the illustration that 
the United States might have one view 
of its prerogatives in the Caribbean 
which it dominates without effort, and 
another view as to British domination 
of the Bay of Biscay, the English 
Channel, and the North Sea, where the 
insistence of the sovereign states which 
border on those waters on equality in 
matters of trade gives the problem an 
entirely different setting from that 
which it has in the Caribbean. 

But let that pass, and let us make the 
conventional assumption. Our typi- 
cal, our traditional position has been 
that the belligerent should not interfere 
with neutral trade with the enemy, 
certain conventional exceptions alone 
being made (such as absolute contra- 
band, conditional contraband, perhaps 
blockade plus the doctrine of “con- 
tinuous voyage” applied to blockade 
alone); and we have always sought, ex- 
cept during the Civil War,‘ to contract 
rather than to expand these exceptions, 


War TREATIES 


In our Prussian Treaty of 1789 we 
declared against privateering and 
agreed that private property at sea 
should be immune from capture. 


4It is interesting to note that the British 
Government did not seriously contest the Su- 
preme Court’s extension of the doctrine of “‘con~ 
tinuous voyage.” ‘The Foreign Office said of the 
decision of the lower court in the Springbok case 
that “there would be great difficulty in contend- 
ing that the ship and cargo had been not right- 
fully condemned”; and speaking generally of the 
condemnation decisions, was not prepared to say 
that they, “under all the circumstances of the 
case, are not in harmony with the principles of 
the judgments of the English prize courts.” 
Prof. C. P. Baxter of Harvard has discovered in 
the British archives ample evidence (published in 
the American Historical Review for October, 
1928) that the Government saw future advan- 
tage to itself as a belligerent in the practice of the 
Federal Government's blockading fleet. The 
expectation of this advantage was perhaps some 
offset to Lancashire’s deprivation of cotton. 


Jefferson in the eighteenth century was 
not willing to be pushed by Citizen 
Genet into controversy with Great 
Britian, and recognized it as “an estab- 
lished principle of the law of nations 
that . . . an enemy’s goods are lawful 
prize in the vessel of a friend.” But 


. “the inconvenience of this principle” 


was so great that in the nineteenth 
century he maintained that 


reason and usages have established, 
that when two nations go to war, those 
who choose to live in peace retain their 
natural right to pursue their agriculture, 
manufactures, and other ordinary voca- 
tion; to carry the produce of their in- 
dustry, for exchange, to all nations, 
belligerent or neutral, as usual; to go and 
come freely, without injury or molesta- 
tion; and, in short, that the war among 
others, shall be, for them, as if it did not 
exist. 


A long list could be made of such 
protests. In Marcy’s well-known let- 
ter of 1856 at the time of the Paris 
Conference, the phrases notable for us 
are those which exalt the ethics of 
neutrality: “The ordinary pursuits of 
neutrals, in no wise to blame for the 
existing state of hostilities”; “those 
who voluntarily take part with” the 
belligerents; “neutrals abstaining in 
good faith from such complicity.” At 
the Conference of Paris we were willing 
to condemn privateering on condition 
of the immunity of private property. 
In 1871 we made an agreement to that 
effect with Italy, and in 1899 we tried 
to have the first Hague Conference 
adopt the combined principles. 

On the British side it is the belliger- 
ent interest which has usually pre- 
vailed. The conviction that only by 
the full exercise of sea power has Great 
Britain been able successfully to resist 
the establishment of a continental des- 
potism is found in Trevelyan’s phrase 
—“ AIl the grand schemes of war and 
diplomacy depended on the battleships 


ri 
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of England, tossing far out at sea.’ 
We have it in its classic form from Pitt 
in the peroration of his great speech of 
1801: 


Shall we allow entire freedom to the 
trade of France? Shall we allow her to 
receive naval stores undisturbed, and to 
rebuild and refit that navy which the 
valor of our seamen has destroyed? Will 
you silently stand by and acknowledge 
these monstrous and unheard-of princi- 
ples of neutrality, and ensure your enemy 
against the effects of your hostility? 


We have it from Canning. We have it 
most recently from Lord Wemyss, who 
arose in the Lords last summer to de- 
mand the renunciation of the Declara- 
tion of Paris, so that there might be a 
return to the sea law of 1812. ‘This is 
the covering protection, as such minds 
see it, for Britain’s extraordinary in- 
dustrial growth, her increase of popula- 
tion from seven millions to forty mil- 
lions, her expansion from an island 
kingdom into a world-wide trading 
enterprise. With this background of 
experience the British insist that they 
should police the sea in time of peace, 
and dominate it in time of war. The 


rest of the world must yield to the de- - 


mands of their special position, even if 
the security of the one create the inse- 
curity of all the others. 

So much as to the position of the 
British Admiralty is commonplace. It 
is a hard position to force after a des- 
perate and successful war in which the 
British Navy played an important 
containing réle. It would cause a 
prompt rejection of the agreement pro- 
posed in the Reed Amendment to the 
Kellogg-Briand Treaty “for the pro- 
tection of the rights of neutrals and 
freedom of the seas”; it would prevent 
any .agreement on definitions which 
would make the law of contraband and 
blockade acceptable to Americans. 
There is no way out in an effort to ap- 


§ Trevelyan’s History of England, p. 487. 


pease the Admiralty, which insists that 
Great Britain shall make the rules. 

But why should we assume that 
British opinion is united on this ques- 
tion? The Survey of American Foreign 
Relations 1928 has pointed out the ex- 
tent of neutral-mindedness in England, 
supported by the shipping interests 
which caused Lord Clarendon at the 
time of the Crimean War to waive 
Britain’s usual belligerent claims, and 
brought about British adhesion to the 
Declaration of Paris of 1856, the forma- 
tion of the Horsfall “Select Commit- 
tee,” and soon. One or two instances 
may be added to the list. In 1811 a 
British pamphleteer made this notable 
statement of the case: 


Suppose this kingdom to be at Peace 
with all the World:—France and Spain to 
repossess severally their Colonies in the 
West Indies, and to be at war against 
each other, the one power to acquire a 
Maritime superiority, and to drive the 
flag of the other out of the Water, hors de 
combat; the Power discomfited at Sea, to 
open her ports to all the World for sup- 
plies of necessaries to the Mother Country 
and the Colonies, lumber, clothing and 
other articles not contraband of War; I 
inquire, Zst by what Law of Nations, 
could the Merchants of London, Liver- 
pool and Glasgow, or the Manufacturers 
of Manchester, Leicester and Paisley be 
restrained from engaging in such new 
fields of commerce? And 2nd, supposing 
an Imperial Decree or an Order of Council 
from the Power possessing the maritime 
ascendency, to interdict such Commerce, 
because not allowed by the Enemy in 
times of Peace, and to seize British 
vessels and cargoes employed in that new 
trade; by what logie would the subjects of 
this kingdom be convinced that such 
capture of British ships and cargoes was 
not a violation of the Law of Nations, and 
a legitimate Cause of War? 


6 War without Disguise—or brief consideration 
of the political and economic relation of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the United States of 
America at the close of the year 1811. 
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During our Civil War Cobden had an 
animated correspondence with Sumner 
in which he speaks of “these absurd 
maritime laws,” to the change of 
which “we (i.e. the British) were the 
obstacle.”? On January 23, 1862, he 
wrote: 


Propose to Europe a clean sweep of 
the old law of Vattell, Puffendorf & Co. 
Abolish blockades of commercial ports on 
the ground laid down in Cass’s dispatch 
which, you sent. Get rid of the right of 
search in time of war as in time of peace. 
And make private property exempt from 
capture by armed vessels of every kind, 
whether Government vessels or priva- 
teers. And as an earnest of your policy 
offer to apply the doctrine in your present 
war. 


Sir Edward Grey gave instructions to 
the British delegates at the Hague in 
1907 in pursuance of which they offered 
“to abandon the principle of contra- 
band in case of war between the powers 
which may sign a convention to that 
effect. The right of visit would be exer- 
cised only in order to ascertain the neu- 
tral character of the merchantmen.”’ 
There is no reason why we should 


accept the dictum of the Sea Lords as. 


the final British word on this subject. 
Cobden made some penetrating re- 
marks in his letter to Sumner of De- 
cember 6, 1861. This seems to me 
particularly significant ‘because of the 
tendency to personify the country with 
which a correspondence or dispute is 
going on. All British are alike to most 
Americans, and any voice from the 
British Admiralty is supposed to be the 
voice of the nation; contrariwise, if any 
Senator or Congressman says some- 
thing that particularly impinges on 
British susceptibilities, they are in- 
clined to think that it is again a typical 
rather than an individual American 
speech. And this is what Cobden said 
bearing on that point: 


7 Letter of December 3, 1861. 


Weare, in ordinary times, two nations: 
a busy, toiling multitude, and a governing 
class. ‘The latter would be most averse 
to this revolution in maritime law, by 
which the pretence for vast armaments 
would be annihilated. The favorite plea 
when we vote the Navy Estimates is that 
they are necessary for the protection of 
commerce. It would be useless, there- 
fore, for you to propose these changes 
through the channels of secret diplomacy. 
It must be done publicly. I have said 
that in ordinary quiet times we are ruled 
by a governing class. But when a 
sufficient motive is presented to induce 
the busy millions to exercise their power, 
they can always bring the aristocracy 
into subjection to their will. Now if it 
were publicly announced that you had 
made the above proposals to our Govern- 
ment, I will engage that our mercantile 
and manufacturing community will com- 
pel this Ministry, or some other, to accept 
them. 


The significance of this will not be 
lost upon those who are watching the 
swing of British opinion as the May 
election approaches, and read the sharp 
attacks from all classes of opinion upon 
the policy of the Foreign Office and its 
submission to the dictates of the Ad- 
miralty. Thesecriticismsrecognizethe 
precariousness of the British position 
under airplane and submarine threat all 
around the British Isles, the risks from 
a guerre de course of these new weapons 
of attack along the 6,300 miles route to 
Bombay, the 2,500 mile route to Hali- 
fax, the 11,000 mile route to Mel- 
bourne. That is to say, that the mer- 
cantile interest is perhaps at least as 
important and the protection of it by 
agreements at least as important as 
the security that the British receive 
from the Admiralty. 

This powerful tendency in the Brit- 
ish Isles and in the Dominions may be 
counted on to support American opin- 
ion in the reasonable expressions of 
American desire. Why should we not 
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conciliate it and bring it to our sup- 
port; use it in adjusting to a common 
purpose “‘the circumstances and hab- 
its” of each country “which it is al- 
ways perilous and productive of the 
greatest calamities to force?” 8 


PROPOSALS FOR THE FUTURE 


This brings us to proposals first 
made by Mr. Arthur Bullard, now more 
feasible than when he made them. 
It is feasible to unite the interests of the 
two countries under the Paris Pact of 
1928—to propose to the British that 
when their navy is engaged in hostile 
operations not imposed upon Great 
Britain by its engagements under the 
Covenant or the Locarno treaties, 
private property (excluding, perhaps, 
manufactured munitions of war) shall 
be immune from capture at sea, includ- 
ing property belonging to nationals of 
the belligerent nations; that there shall 
be no more blockade, or nice definitions 
of contraband or other reminders of 
the code duello. 

What have the British to risk by 
such an understanding? They intend 
no war; they signed the Pact of Paris. 
The “hole in the Covenant” is shrink- 
ing every year, and in a war of genuine 
self-defence they would be likely to 
have on their side all the imponderables 
the League can muster. At any rate, 
a war with a small power should occa- 
sion them no anxiety: a war with a 
first-class power, on the other hand, a 
desperate war, is likely under present- 
day circumstances to become general, 
and a general war in which Great 
Britain by the exercise of belligerent 
rights against American trade drove 
the United States into the arms of her 
enemies would be a lost war for Great 
Britain. The business of statesmen is 
to deal in probabilities. Would they 
not probably gain by accepting the 
proposal? The United States on its 


8 Burke, Speech on American Taxation. 


side would gain what it has contended 
for since 1783. 

There is another side to the bargain, 
and Americans must take account of 
the growing, the practically universal, 
anti-war sentiment which makes the 
concept of neutrality an immoral op- 
ponent of the effort to organize the 
world for peace. To be free from the 
scourge of war we must undertake 
some correlative obligation. “Liberty 
means responsibility,” says Bernard 
Shaw; “that is why most men dread it.” 
Well, if the English are willing to take 
responsiblitiy let us make it clear that 
we shall not quarrel with them on ac- 
count of their discharge of it. If the 
British fleet becomes a posse comitatus 
to check or subdue a wrongdoer, let us 
not take the wrongdoer’s side by fur- 
nishing him supply. 

The President has exercised the 
power of embargo on shipments of 
arms to Mexico, China and elsewhere, 
and he has already received a legislative 
precept to act in this very matter. In 
1910 Congress passed a joint resolution 
authorizing the President to consider 
limitation of armaments and the ex- 
pediency “of constituting the combined 
navies of the world an international 
force for the preservation of universal 
peace.” Some kind of present-day 
intimation that the President would 
exercise this power as the conditions of 
the emergency might determine should 
reduce the controversy to inconsider- 
able dimensions. 

The arrangement of “understand- 
ing” suggested has the substance and 
the aspect of a joint undertaking in a 
general exercise of sea power; it re- 
quires no abandonment of American 
principle or painful surrender by the 
British of their inveterate sea suprem- 
acy; it would create no combination of 
the two most powerful navies which 
might threaten the liberty of other na- 
tions. It would come as the natural 
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supplementation of the Pact of Paris, - two like-minded peoples at work on 
for which those persons are looking the same job, in place of using their 
who try to keep political ideas abreast like minds to outwit or frustrate each 
of the march of events. It would put other. 


The New Conception of War 


By Sreenen P. Ducean 
Director, Institute of International Education, New York City 


HE term Freedom of the Seas has 

received so multifarious and con- 
tradictory definitions that no single one 
has been generally accepted. The 
Freedom of the Seas is not a peace 
problem. During peace the sea is 
free and commerce freely goes over it 
and nations have few disputes about it. 
The term connotes essentially a war 
problem. ‘The old conception of war 
was of two belligerents or two groups of 
belligerents fighting for supremacy with 
the rest of the world neutral. In order 
to crush the enemy the belligerents 
expanded to the very uttermost what- 
ever rules of international law ought 
to be observed. The neutrals, on the 
other hand, insisted upon at least 
retaining, if not expanding, neutral 
rights. The result has been the clash 
between neutrals and belligerents that 
every war has shown. Each war has 
produced anew. a great controversy 
over blockade and contraband and 
continuous voyages and other difficult 
problems. 


Orrosine Views 


Great Britain has been the chief 
exponent for the last two hundred 
years of belligerent rights in time of 
war, and the United States, since it 
became independent, has been the chief 
exponent of neutral rights in time of 
war. The reasons for this are per- 
fectly obvious. Great Britain is an 
island, which during the eighteenth 
century depended upon its commerce 
for its existence. Since the Industrial 
Revolution, which was contempora- 
neous with the American Revolution, 
and which introduced the factory sys- 
tem into Great Britain, Great Britain 
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has become still more dependent upon 
its commerce than it had been in the 
eighteenth century. It must not be 
forgotten that Great Britain does not 
produce enough food to support a 
quarter of its population. The only 
way it can afford to pay for the other 
three quarters, is to sell all over the 
world the goods which it manufactures 
in its factories and to obtain from all 
over the world the raw materials to 
manufacture. When one remembers 
that but two and a half days of work 
per week are required in the factories of 
Great Britain to produce enough goods 
to supply her own population and the 
other three and a half days of work in 
those factories are devoted to producing 
goods for sale abroad with which to 
pay for raw materials and food, one can 
understand how serious a problem it is 
to the British that the lanes of traffic 
throughout the world shall “be kept 
free. Otherwise the British people 
starve—as they nearly starved during 
the last war. 

One can equally well understand the 
American position as the exponent of 
neutral rights in time of war. Before 
the Civil War the United States was 
the second great carrying nation and, 
as it was more or less isolated from 
Europe and Europe’s wars, it expected 
to be the chief neutral in the wars that 
would take place in Europe, and to 
demand the right to send its goods to 
both belligerents. It is true that dur- 
ing the Civil War the United States 
yielded its position to a considerable 
extent as the exponent of neutral rights 
and became rather the advocate of 
belligerent rights, but as soon as the 
Civil War was over it reverted to its 
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former position and became again the 
great exponent of neutral rights in 
time of war. 


Tar New Conception or War 


Since the Great War a new concep- 
tion of war has arisen. The old con- 
ception of war, as an instrument of 
national policy to advance national 
interest and prestige, has given way to 
a new conception which makes war the 
combined action of nations to preserve 
international agreements. That is the 


most important thing to remember in ' 


considering this problem, that the new 
conception of war is that war is the 
combined action of nations to preserve 
international agreements. Now, if 
that is true surely it must have an im- 
portant influence in modifying the 
conception of neutral rights. It seems 
to me that the acceptance of the 
Kellogg Pact on our part carries with 
it the acceptance of its implications, 
and has materially affected our rela- 
tions with the rest of the world. It is 
true that when the United States 
Senate accepted the Pact, it added a 
statement to it to the effect that in so 
doing the United States was not 
obligated in any way to join in coercing 
an offender who had violated the Pact. 
That is unquestionably true legally 
but no reasonable person will deny that 
accepting the Pact puts upon the 
United States a moral obligation, at 
least to see to it that it does not give aid 
and comfort to the offender by demand- 
ing that it have the right to realize its 
neutral rights in the face of an attempt 
upon the part, e.g., of the League of 
Nations or signatories of the Locarno 
Pact, to punish the offender. If that 
be true, if we are morally bound to 
accept the implications of the Pact, 
then it seems to me that the resolution 
introduced into the Senate by Senator 
Borah demanding a new definition of 
sea law, but at the same time insisting 


upon the inviolability of private prop- 
erty during the war, makes the whole - 
subject futile of discussion. If we are 
going to insist that neutral nations 
shall have the right to trade where they 
will and at the same time we hold aloof 
from the rest of the world in combining 
to preserve international agreements, 
then the hope that Great Britain will . 
agree with us upon a solution of the. 
problem of the Freedom of the Seas 
seems to me to be quite distant. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


That is the one thing, it seems to me, 
that is the crux of all our Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations. You must have been 
confused, as I was during the last dis- 
armament conference at Geneva, by 
the reports of the disputes in the papers 
as to the relative importance of 10,- 
000-ton cruisers as against 6,000-ton 
cruisers, and six-inch guns as against 
eight-inch guns, and global distribution 
as against regional distribution and by 
the other technical aspects of the 
problem which were considered at the 
Conference. The reason was that the 
British wanted to defend their position 
on the cruiser and gun problems in 
order to be sure that they could enforce 
their belligerent rights in time of war, 
and the Americans insisted upon their 
position in the cruiser and gun prob- 
lems for the reason that they wanted 
to be able to protect neutral rights in 
time of war. If the problem of 
neutral rights in time of war, and that 
means the problem of the Freedom of 
the Seas, could be solved as implied in 
the Pact, it seems to me that all these 
questions of cruisers and guns would 
present little difficulty of solution. 

A splendid brochure was written by 
that fine publicist, Munroe Smith, 
during the last war entitled Militarism 
and Statecraft. It was an exposition 
of the work of Bismark particularly 
during the last half of the nineteenth © 
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century. In the brochure, Munroe 
Smith tried to show that Bismark’s 
great success was due to the fact 
that in the conflict between policy 
and strategy, in the conflict between 
the statesman and the general, 
Bismark always won out. He decided 
the policy and the generals and 
admirals had to carry out that policy. 
But after Bismark disappeared, the 
reverse was true in Germany in that it 
was strategy that determined policy. 
The generals and admirals decided what 
the statesmen should do. We know 
the sad results of that system. It 
seems to me that if we are going to 
_have another conference, the most 
important preparatory consideration 
is that the admirals shall go as adju- 
tants, perhaps, but that the statesmen 
shall be the true representatives of the 
country, and that it shall be policy 
that will determine strategy, and not 
the reverse. 

In this problem of Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations which we are considering 
the important thing at the present time 
is to get the world to understand, and, if 
possible, to agree upon the new con- 
ception of war. I think there is con- 
siderable ground for optimism. [I hap- 
pened to be in Great Britain at the time 
the Kellogg Pact was announced in the 
papers and I know the great enthusiasm 
with which it was received everywhere 


in England by laymen, including 
statesmen in high positions. ‘The only 
place it was not received enthusiasti- 
cally was ‘in the Admirality. To 
spread the knowledge of the meaning ` 
of the new conception of war, viz., that 
it is the combined action of nations to 
preserve international agreements and 
thereby peace, is not going to be an 
easy undertaking. The old psychology 
of war has lasted for hundreds of years, 
and it cannot be uprooted in a short 
time. It is going to take a great cam- 
paign of education to do this, and in 
such a campaign the two English speak- 
ing nations have the most important 
part to play. 

I had to visit, in addition to England, 
some nine other countries during my 
stay in Europe last year. Although 
the peoples of those other countries 
received the news of the Kellogg Pact 
most favorably, it was received nowhere 
with the enthusiasm with which it was 
welcomed in Great Britain. If the 
two English-speaking peoples unite to 
accept this new conception of war and 
its implications, the peoples of the 
world can have a strong hope for peace 
in the future. If they do not, the 
prospects for peace are not very bright. 
It seems to me the part that such an 
organization as this ought to play in 
such a campaign of education is ob- 
vious. 


The American Inferiority Complex - 


By ARTHUR BULLARD 
Washington, D. C. 


F “facts” were interesting, the cen- 
sus reports would be best sellers. 
The background, against which the 
facts show and from which they derive 
‘their meaning, is what is really interest- 
ing. And the background of Anglo- 
American: relations is colored by the 
statistics of commerce. We do not 
have to accept the Marxian theory 
that economics explains everything, 
we do not have to ignore the other 
values involved, to see that the way 
in which we have challenged the 
accustomed British supremacy in the 
economic life of the world—success- 
fully challenged it in many aspects— 
influences the mood in which each 
country considers every new dispute. 
Whether it is the ratio of warships, 
the formulization of sea law, the 
shocking case of the Pm Alone or the 
ownership of polar wastes in Ant- 
arctica, the important thing—more 
weighty than the facts involved—is 
that one party to the controversy has 
been bred in the tradition of assured 
and easy dominance and is irritatingly 
disturbed by the challenge of an up- 
start. The other party to the discus- 
sion—ourselves—approaches the new 
discussion, smarting under the memory 
of past snubs, vaguely but assertively 
conscious of growing power, determined 
that the established relationship shall 
be altered—tremendously more con- 
cerned in its general claim of “parity,” 
than in the details of the specific dis- 
pute. I submit that whatever real 
danger there is in our controversies 
with England lies in this psychological 
background. 
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CONTROVERSIES 


Figures of speech are valuable not 
because of the accuracy of their com- 
parisons, but because of the familiarity 
of the picture they call vividly to mind 
as an aid in comprehending what is 
less familiar and illusive. So let us 
use the father-son simile. Even if 
both we and the English protest that 
the analogy is far-fetched, it reminds 
us all of an experience through which 
we have lived. 

I do not know whether any father 
was ever wise and just and generous 
to a growing son. I am sure my 
father tried to be. I doubt if any son 
was ever understanding, fair and gentle 
to his father. I was not. My father 
consistently thought that I was younger 
than I thought myself to be. And as 
I look back on it now, I am pretty sure 
he was generally right. If I had been 
as grown up as I thought I was, I 
would have realized how certain I was 
to win out in the long run. I would 
not have been so brutally impatient. 
I recall one heated dispute over a 
latchkey—the epic struggle over the 
freedom of the streets. If I had been 
old enough then to realize how in- 
evitable latchkeys were to be in my 
life—how often I would lose and abuse 
them—I would not have been so 
belligerent then. But the dominant 
memory of that epoch is how often 
there were flare-ups over nothing at 
all. The relationship was such that 
there was a spontaneous generation of 
quarrels even when there was nothing 
to quarrel about. 
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Having used this father-son simile 
to suggest a frame of mind, a psycho- 
logical background for the Anglo- 
American problem, let us try to fill in 
the concrete details. 

If we would understand this shift in 
power, we should turn away from the 
spread-eagle, tail-twisting, glory-writ- 
ers on our side of the ocean and read 
the more sober studies of the relatively 
disinterested writers of the Continent. 
It is surprising how little this third 
party judgment is known and con- 
sidered in America. If our people gen- 
erally realized how far objective ob- 
servers have discounted the future, 
how certain the rest of the world is 
that our generation is dominated by 
the revolutionary shift of power to 
the New World, how heavily they are 
betting on our ascendancy, there would 
be less of that blustering assertiveness 
on our part, which the fashionable 
psychologists of the day insist is a 
sure symptom of “Minderwertigkeit- 
gefühl.” 

At nineteen I was a silly ass, storm- 
ing and ranting—to my present shame 
-—because I did not realize that I was 
bound to grow up 

The European literature on the 
subject of Anglo-American relations 
which appeared in the first decade of 
this century is worth rereading. Even 
before the war, Continental, especially 
German, writers were seeing how the 
up-curve of our growth was much 
steeper than that of Great Britain. 
I recall my surprise, my rather shocked 
surprise, at reading, about 1910, the 
French translations of a German book 
on “American Imperialism vs. British 
Imperialism.” There were graphic 
charts comparing the relative growth 
of the two countries. One sticks in 
my mind after these years. It showed 
the growth decade by decade since 
1790 of American and British territory 
settled and populated by whites. It 


gave me quite a new viewpoint on our 
imperial destiny. And as I recall 
this German, writing before 1910, set 
the half decade between 1920 and 1925 
as the time when we would pass out of 
the red and become a creditor instead 
of a debtor nation. 

Even before the war, such thought 
was common on the Continent; al- 
though our growth was by no means 
regular, and the British were holding 
their lead in many aspects of life, we 
were on the whole overtaking them and 
in some fields had already surpassed 
them. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON 
EUROPEAN RELATIONS 


There has been endless and often 
acrimonious discussion of the effect 
of the war on our relations with 
Europe. Did we profiteer during those 
years? Did we merely suffer a less 
severe set-back? Or did the war call 
sharp attention to an inevitable trend 
——which was advertised but not altered 
by it? It is a fruitless discussion— 
largely a matter of bookkeeping. Cer- 
tain it is that the Old World realizes 
the changing relationship much more 
clearly than it did before the war, 
much more clearly than most of our 
people do. 

To the English this altered and 
altering relationship is not only more 
clear than to us, but more painful. 
This is partly because this human 
nature of ours is more impressed by 
what hurts than by what pleases—at 
is always harder to give up something 
to which you are habituated, than to be 
denied something with which you are 
not familiar—and partly it is because 
they are more often and none too gently 
reminded of it by their neighbors. 

Take this cruiser controversy as an 
example. The navally-minded among 
us feel that it is our duty to engage in 
a desperate struggle with the British 
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to wrest from them the supremacy of 
the seas. They are quite heroic about 
it. The navally-minded among the 
British are just as interested in this 
problem and they have difficulty in 
finding a single technical article on 
naval strategy in the press of their 
neighbors on the Continent, which 
does not begin with the assumption 
that the British have already lost the 
reality of naval supremacy and most 
of its appearance. What European 
admirals write about the Anglo-Amer- 
ican naval controversy is bitter reading 
for British Sea Lords. 

In a nutshell, continental opinion is 
that enterprise on land is more 
profitable and less risky than the 
hazards of the sea and that we are 
blessed with so vast a continental area 
that we may in the future, as we gen- 
erally have in the past, lose interest in 
ships of war; that in the present situa- 
tion the British could not engage in a 
naval war without first assuring them- 
selves that they had our consent; and 
that even if we lost interest in the 
matter and content ourselves with a 
third class navy—drop behind Japan 
and France and Italy—the British rule 
of the waves is a thing of the past— 
a chapter of history already half-for- 
gotten. We bluster about taking away 
from the British what few Englishmen, 
and practically no outside observers 
think, they have. 

It is very much the same in finance 
and commerce—even in shipping—in 
all the yardsticks by which we measure 
the relative power of nations. Where 


we are not already supreme, the trend 
towards supremacy is obvious. ‘Time 
is on our side. We will get the latch- 
key pretty soon—inevitably—anyhow. 
We have no excuse for quarrelling 
except overgrown Impatience. 

There is danger—even probability— 
that in all these controversies of ours 
with the Old World nations, those who 
realize the rights of our growing 
strength will be slow to admit them, 
irritatingly slow with inevitable con- 
cessions, grasping at subterfuges to 
postpone the evil day, bad tempered 
and ungracious when the show-down 
can be no longer delayed. 

Being a “good loser” is the next to 
the hardest thing in the world. The 
hardest is to be a good winner. The 
greatest danger in our relations with 
the Old World is that we will be too 
swaggeringly impatient. We should 
carefully examine our own eyes, before 
getting excited about the mote in our 
neighbor’s eye. If some superhuman 
psychoanalyst could take hold of us as 
a nation and cure us of our “infe- 
rlority complex”—teach us the calm 
patience which comes not from strength 
but from sober realization of strength, 
I would be more comfortably confident 
about the future of Anglo-American 
relations. 

If we were one-half as conscious of 
our tremendous and growing power as 
the rest of the world is, we would ana- 
lyze its sources and be more humble. 
And the more we realize the implica- 
tions and responsibilities of this power, 
the more civilized we will become. 


The Use of Military Power and Anglo-American 
Relations 


By Neuson P. MEAD 
College of the City of New York 


N discussing the future of the rela- 

tions between the United States and 
. Great Britain one fact stands out 
clearly and that is that the peace of the 
world is conditioned in large measure 
upon the friendly relations of these two 
great nations. One need not suggest 
any sort of alliance between ourselves 
and England in holding that in so far as 
these two countries see eye to eye in 
regard to great world problems the 
future peace of the world is assured. 
Much has been heard in recent months 
from the experts, both naval and politi- 
cal, on both sides of the ocean concern- 
ing the divergent views of the United 
States and Great Britain over the ques- 
tion of the freedom of the seas. That 
the points of view of the official spokes- 
men of the two countries on this much 
mooted question have differed in the 
past, it would be futile to deny. But is 
it not possible to reéxamine these his- 
toric differences in the light of recent 
events, and arrive at a solution that 
will satisfy the reasonable-demands of 
both nations? 

A hopeful suggestion has been made 
by a number of writers both in this 
country and in England that a distinc- 
tion should be drawn between wars of 
the old type, that is, wars engaged in by 
nations as an instrument of national 
policy to acquire territory or to en- 
hance national prestige, and wars 
undertaken as collective enterprises to 
enforce international agreements. The 
former type of war has been renounced 
by most of the civilized nations of the 
world by means of the recently signed 
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Paris Pact. It is in connection with 
the second type of military activity 
undertaken by the League of Nations 
or other international organizations for 
the purpose of maintaining interna- 
tional agreements that the question of 
the traditional policy of the United 
States, in relation to the freedom of the 
seas, is significant. If we insist upon 
our right to trade with a nation which 
has violated its obligations under the 
League covenant and against which 
the League has declared‘ an economic 
blockade, it will make the use of such a 
sanction by the League of little or no 
value. Without raising the contro- 
versial question of our association with 
the League of Nations, it would ap- 
pear to be unreasonable for this coun- 
try to place an obstacle in the way of 
those nations that are attempting to 
maintain the sanctity of international 
obligations. . 

It will take time to get the people of 
this country and of the world in gen- 
eral to regard military force as a means 
of maintaining international agree- 
ments rather than as an instrument of 
national aggression. The habits of 
thought of a people cannot be changed 
overnight» For centuries the world has 
thought in terms of war of the old type. 
But the events of recent years indicate 
a new and more hopeful orientation on 
the question of war. The various plans 
which have been proposed for the 
peaceful adjustment of international 
disputes, the Paris Pact for the renun- 
ciation of aggressive war, the insistent 
discussion of plans for the reduction of 
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both land and naval armaments, are 
all indications of the tendency to think 
in terms of peace instead of in terms of 
war. 

In the final analysis the decision on 
this all-important question rests with 
the people of the United States and of 
the other civilized nations of the world. 
If the people desire peace the experts 
will find ways and means of satisfying 
this desire. The problem before us is 
one of mass education. In this coun- 
try in particular there is still much to 
be done in developing what has been 


called international-mindedness. ‘This 
is possible without in any way depre- 
ciating a sane spirit of national patriot- 
ism. Thé Great War gave abundant 


evidence of the interdependence and 


interrelation of the nations of the 
world. It behooves us to strive to 
overcome the ingrained provincialism 
of the American people and to put 
ourselves in tune with the new thoughts 
and new ideas looking to the peaceful 
organization of the world which are 
being so earnestly discussed at the pres- 
ent time. l 


Some Recent Developments Making for Better 
Anglo-American Relations 


By WinuuaM E. LINGELBACH 
Professor of European History, University of Pennsylvania 


HE réle of the prophet is hardly 

that of the historian. The histo- 
rian dealing with the past has to know 
a great deal about facts and events, 
knowledge of which is often acquired 
with a great deal of labor. This is pre- 
sumably not necessary when one proph- 
esies. I say, presumably, because, 
on more careful consideration, it is clear 
that predictions in regard to the future, 
to be worth while at all, must be based 
upon an appreciation of past develop- 
ment and a keen sense for the trend and 
tendencies of recent history. Hence 
although I do not pretend to a claim to 
the prophet’s rôle on this basis, I þe- 
lieve that to be a good prophet, one 
should first be a good historian. 


BETTER ANGLO-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 


Looking at the future of Anglo- 
American relations in the light of recent 
developments I see three important 
forces or factors that are making, and 
will make, for better understanding, 
even though commercial rivalry and a 
survival of an unfortunate traditional 
antagonism in certain quarters may 
cause trouble. The first of these lies in 
the fact that during the World War and 
since, many of the distorted statements 
in our school texts as to our relations 
with England in the past have been re- 
written on a more scientific basis, and 
therefore with more regard for the 
truth. The result is already evident in 
a better attitude towards Great Britain, 
and a fairer appraisement of the factors 
in our disputes with her in the past. 
That this has long been due is known to 
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historical scholars generally. After all 
we speak the same language and read | 
many of the same books. Barrie and 
Walpole are best sellers in America, 
while many of our authors have a large 
sale in England. Chaucer, Shake- 
speare and Milton are, of course, a heri- 
tage common to both nations. 
National psychology is a powerful 
factor in shaping international rela- 
tions. Although often quite intangi- 
ble, it is nevertheless very dynamic. 
It reflects itself in many ways: in 
customs, habits, dress and even food. 
To live in Petrograd even for a few 
months only, burning one’s fingers in 
learning to drink hot tea with lemon 
and sugar out of thin glasses, makes one 
unprepared for the strong fragrant 
coffee served in heavy unbreakable cups 
by rosy cheeked Finnish girls—an 
hour’s journey to the north. Equally 
unexpected is the change in architec- 
ture and the landscape in general; in the 
disappearance of the dome of the 
Orthodox Church to make room for the 
penetrating spires of the brick chapels 
of Lutheran Finland. I have a friend 
who traveled on foot throughout every 
part of the Rhine Valley. He main- 
tains that the only real frontier between 
Germany and France is a line following 
points where light bread and wine give 
place to beer and black bread. We in 
America flatter ourselves that we have 
a very keen sense of humor and credit 
the Englishmen with rather slow men- 
tal processes on that score. Some go so 
far as to believe in the saying that to 
make an Englishman happy in his old 
age, you tell him a good story in his 
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youth. On the other hand there are 
English who believe that the reason 
that no lie ever passed the lips of the 
Father of his Country was because, like 
all Americans, he spoke through his 
nose. 

Fortunately these exaggerations no 
longer reflect serious differences be- 
tween the two great English speaking 
people. The tremendous destruction 
of physical distance and the increasing 
popularity of travel is revealing to both 
the Englishman and the American the 
fact that the two peoples are very much 
alike and have after all very similar 
aims and ambitions. This, together 
with the new point of view among his- 
torians, both in this country and in Eng- 
land, will work marvels in the direction 
of better relations for the future. 

Another force that is beginning to 
make itself felt grows out of the radical 
change in the character of the British 
Empire itself. I refer to the trans- 
formation of the Empire into the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, 
autonomous self-governing, and, in 
practice, now conducting their own for- 
eign affairs. This does not mean 
merely, that Canada sends the Hon. 
Mr. Vincent Massey as the representa- 
tive of the Dominion Government to 
Washington, that we accredit an agent 
to Ottawa or that the Irish Free State, 
Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa exchange ministers with us. It 
means vastly more than that. Rightly 
interpreted, it signifies that in cases of 
difficulties between the British and our- 
selves, there will be brought to bear 
upon their solution an entirely new in- 
fluence and point of view—the point of 
view and the interests of the Domin- 
ions which are often much closer to our 
own. More and more Downing Street 
and the ultra conservative tendencies 
of the Foreign Office will be subjected 


to the liberalizing and progressive ten- 
dencies of the overseas Dominions. 

A. third force operating to bring the 
two countries together is the change 
in Great Britain on the vexed ques- 
tion of “The Freedom of the Seas.” 
It appears in Britain’s necessity to 
accept our interpretation of neutral 
rights as against her claims for 
belligerent rights. The reason for this 
lies in the fact that under the condi- 
tions of present day warfare the time 
honored position of England on this 
question is no longer consistent with her 
best interests and national security. 

A few years ago I had a conversation 
with the then First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty on this question. The British 
naval authorities were much concerned. 
over the refusal of France to include 
submarines in the discussion of naval 
disarmament at the Washington Con- 
ference. Pointing to a map on the 
wall of the room he said: 

. “Here are three coasts in the possession 

of France, anyone of which would have 
guaranteed victory to the enemy in the last 
war had they been in possession of it.” 
It is quite evident that in developing 
their policies for the future English 
naval strategists have to keep in mind, 
not only the possibilities of the sub- 
marine, but of France as a potential 
enemy. Further, another menace to 
British commerce and her merchant 
marine, upon which her food supply and 
raw products must depend in the time of 
war, has made its appearance in the 
form of the airplane. ‘Together these 
new factors—modern weapons of war- 
fare—are already creating a strong op- 
position to the time honored policy of 
Great Britain on the question of neutral 
versus belligerent rights. Indéed it is 
not at all improbable that ere long the 
British will have come over to our point 
of view on this important question. 


Anglo-American. Relations 


By Punir KERR 
Former Private Secretary to the Rt. Hon. Lloyd George 


FYNHE problem of Anglo-American 

relations is not primarily one of the 
relations between the United States 
and Great Britain; it is the problem 
of the responsibility which lies before 
each, as individual members of the 
world commonwealth of nations, for 
increasing the reign of peace, justice 
and freedom among men. 

A commonwealth has been defined as 

A community of free, independent and 
equal men and women, dedicated to pro- 
mote ever better and fuller conditions of life 
for one another, in obedience to the princi- 
ple of justice, mercy and truth which they 
embody in their laws. 
As individuals we have no choice as to 
whether or not we shall assume the 
responsibilities of citizenship. Morally 
speaking, have we any more choice as 
to whether, as nations, we shall or 
shall not assume the responsibilities of 
citizenship in that commonwealth of 
nations in which we find ourselves on 
earth? 

In the world war, in which both the 
British and the American Common- 
wealths played a worthy part, it was 
decided that world progress should 
continue on the basis of both liberty 
and democracy and not of obedience 
to the dictation of autocratic military 
power. But neither liberty nor democ- 
racy are secure without unity, with- 
out the establishment of a reign of 
world law, constitutionally defined 
and amenable to constant change by 
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constitutional and democratic means. 

The road to a true commonwealth 
of all nations, which will assure peace, 
freedom, justice, prosperity and equal- 
ity to all the peoples of the earth, is 
doubtless a long one. But the first 
steps along it are surely clear. It is 
that all states should accept the sov- 
ereignty of international laws which 
they themselves have helped to enact by 
constitutional and democratic means; 
that they should create alternative 
judicial and political methods whereby 
international disputes can be settled 
by an appeal to reason and justice 
pacifically determined instead of by 
an appeal to war; and that they them- 
selves should assume the police obliga- 
tion of preventing resort to war as an 
instrument of national policy thereby 
giving to all the security against wilful 
violence which is peace. 

The alternative is to allow interna- 
tional anarchy, competitive arma- 
ments, and the prestige of the many 
forms of tyranny now germinating 
in Europe and Asia to grow, so that, 
a decade or two hence, it will once more 
be necessary to preserve freedom and 
democracy in the world at the cost of a 
world war infinitely more savage and 
infinitely more destructive to civilian 
life than the last. 

Liberty, justice, peace and steady 
progress for all nations, are within reach 
if those on both sides of the Atlantic 
who, having eyes to see, faint not. 


Making the Peace Pact Effective 


By ARTHUR CAPPER 
United States Senator from Kansas 


Y resolution, introduced in the 
United States Senate is intended 
to implement-—~provide means of mak- 
ing effective—the Pact of Paris, other- 
wise known as the Kellogg-Briand 
multilateral peace treaty—the Kellogg 
Peace Pact. It has been referred to 
also as the arms embargo resolution. 

I believe this resolution offers at least 
the basis for supplying efficient ma- 
chinery for lending objective meaning 
to the Pact of Paris. Its purpose is 
to put the Government of the United 
States on record, and in position to 
effectuate that Pact, by taking the 
next step toward safeguarding inter- 
national peace. 

This resolution renews in substance 
a proposal contained in an earlier 
resolution, introduced by myself in 
December, 1927. It provides that any 
nation signatory to the Pact of Paris 
which breaks its word shall not be 
aided directly or indirectly by our 
nationals, with the consent or protec- 
tion of our government to carry on 
its war. 

My resolution also contemplates 
that our government shall at once 
negotiate treaties or understandings 
with other signatory powers for similar 
action on their part. 


RENUNCIATION oF War 


The moment it becomes clear that 
a nation which has solemnly pledged 
itself to renounce war as an instrument 
of national policy, but which never- 
theless provokes or invites or starts a 
war, will not be able to buy munitions 
or other war supplies from the Ameri- 
can people with which to carry on the 
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war—then that war will come to a 
sudden end. In fact, I doubt whether 
it will ever be begun. 

It is my belief that the adoption and 
effectuation of this resolution will tend 
to make the Peace Pact effective. It 
will, in a measure, underwrite the Pact 
of Paris without compelling us to 
attempt to police the world. 

The Pact of Paris renounces war as 
an instrument of national policy. 
There are no reservations to that. 
Our own records show it. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, if he has been correctly 
quoted, has stated the same to the 
House of Commons. The Pact marks 
a new era in international relations; a 
new chapter in international law. Itis, 
to my mind, very logical that a nation 
like our own, which intends to keep 
its solemnly given word in this respect, 
shall not aid, directly or indirectly, 
any other nation that may prove 
faithless. 

In the face of the engagements of 
the Pact, it would be anomalous, to 
say the least, for the people of a state 
which has bound itself by the terms 
of the Pact to encourage its breach 
by permitting the shipment of arms 
and munitions of war to the treaty 
breaker. 

The honor of this nation should not 
sanction its giving aid and comfort to 
a treaty-breaking state. 

It is to the interest of this country to 
promote and have world peace. It is 
of vital interest to this country that 
it should seek to prevent the outbreak 
of war by warning conscienceless 
treaty-breaking nations of the attitude 
the United States will take. 
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It is proposed to carry out the spirit 
of the Kellogg-Briand treaty ; to prevent 
conscienceless nationals from making a 
profit out of aiding and abetting nations 
that violate the Pact. It should be 
impressed upon statesmen and upon 
citizens that war will not be a means 
of carrying on a profitable trade in 
international murder that in the end 
will cost the lives of our own youth 
and saddle another tremendous war 
debt upon the surviving people of this 
nation. 

How the United States can best 
advance the cause of world peace 
without becoming an international 
policeman—as most of our people see 
it—\s one of the most important prob- 
lems this country faces. We, and 
other nations, have renounced war as a 
national policy. This is a long step 
toward the goal of world peace. But 
it is only a step, perhaps one should 
say a stride. There is quite a march 
ahead of us yet before the goal is 
attained. 

I believe it can be stated, with 
emphasis and probably finality, that 
the people of the United States have 
no intention of accepting the duties 
of an international police force in the 
interest of world peace. The United 
States is not prepared to enter into 
any formal—or informal, for that mat- 
ter—obligation to intervene in the in- 
terest of peace when other nations 
go to war. The country has regis- 
tered this decision, and I believe it 
is generally understood at home and 
in most circles abroad where the matter 
is given consideration. 

But that does not mean, to my mind 
and I believe in the minds of the mass 
of the American people, that this coun- 
try cannot actively and effectively 
advocate the cause of world peace, and 
take such further steps as will promote 
the effectuation of the renunciation 
of war. 


My resolution is intended to carry 
us in that direction. And I believe 
a study of history, and of the under- 
lying causes and purposes of our 
foreign relations policy in the past, 
will lead to the conclusion that the 
resolution is in harmony with those 
purposes. The first law of life is self- 
preservation, whether of the individual 
or the nation. That law of self-preser- 
vation is the foundation of our foreign 
policy. World peace is becoming more 
and more necessary to the future wel- 
fare of this country. Our foreign pol- 
icy should be the means, not the end; 
it should conform to world conditions. 


ADVANCED THOUGHT 'ON 
ForEIGN PoLicy 


Public opinion, in the last analysis, 
is a powerful factor in the destinies 
of nations, as in the welfare of the 
individual. 

Our country has held a high place 
as a molder of public opinion and the 
public customs—law—of the world. 
The Kellogg Pact is only the latest 
expression of the advanced thought, 
the looking to the future, which has 
characterized the attitude and actions 
of the United States since it became an 
independent nation. 

It is by basing its policies on a 
careful and conscientious study of 
facts and social conditions, on a recog- 
nition of world conditions and Ameri- 
can interests in world conditions as 
well as our own situation, tempered 
by a respect for law and custom, that 
the United States has become an out- 
standing nation. It is that same tradi- 
tion, basing our action on a careful 
summarizing of facts, on an analysis 
of what these facts mean and indicate, 
and considering the future welfare of 
our country and the interests of our 
civilization, that this country should 
continue. 

The point I am trying to make is 
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that our foreign policy should be 
based on a careful and accurate and 
sane consideration of the end to be at- 
tained, not primarily on the means by 
which we have striven to attain that 
end in the past. We should be guided 
by the experience of the past in de- 
ciding upon the means to that end; 
but we should not be bound by the 
means used in the past to such an 
extent that those means become the end 
to be attained in the present and the 
future. 


EARLY INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


When in 1793 the cabinet of George 
Washington faced the question of what 
position the United States should take 
in respect to the extensive war then 
raging in Europe, it took into con- 
sideration the facts of the situation 
as it existed then, at the close of the 
eighteenth century; the interests of 
the United States; the claims of justice 
and good neighborliness and neu- 
trality, and the then “modern usage 
of nations.” 

President Washington’s proclama- 
tion of April 22, 1793 stands as a 
landmark in the history of the develop- 
ment of neutrality. It is a landmark 
because the great statesmen who then 
were guiding the affairs and shaping 
the destinies of the young Republic 
were practical, not entirely theoretical, 
men. They took into consideration 
the conditions of society at that time, 
social and political, and they tempered 
their practical experience with the 
notions of justice and law which were 
modern at that time. They were 
guided by the experience of the past, 
in applying to the present their hopes 
as well as their beliefs in the future 
interests of the United States. 

Washington and his cabinet were 
not mere followers. They were origi- 
nators. Not unmindful of the past, 
they were keenly alive to the present— 


also they looked to the future. In the 
main their conclusions were based on 
principles, not on past conclusions and 
policies and precedents, although these 
were given due weight in the applica- 
tion of principles. l 

Secretary Hamilton Fish could well 
say, in 1869, that 


The United States may almost be said to 
have originated the modern doctrine of the 
obligation of neutrals to maintain their 
neutrality. 


The carefully considered position 
which Washington and his cabinet 
took was well calculated to protect the 
interests of the United States and its 
position in the world, in view of the 
political society and economic structure 
and facts at the end of the eighteenth 
century. A world war—so far as the 
civilized world at that time was con- 
cerned—had begun. Questions of 
principle, questions of political and 
territorial interests—perhapsoneshould 
say aggrandizement—were involved in 
the great struggle which revolutionary 
France was to be called upon to sustain 
for twenty years. 

The world knew coöperation of the 
nations only in the terms of alliances 
for aggression or for protection. The 
idea of an international interest, of 
international coöperation to prevent 
war, had not then been germinated. 

The interest of the United States 
was evident. It was at the outset of 
its career aS a nation. It was just 
recovering from the effects of the War 
of the Revolution. It was getting 
oriented as a nation; it had an ex- 
tended carrying trade and a developing 
commerce. Its interest was to con- 
tinue its business relations with all 
belligerents, so far as possible, and 
to develop the growing trade of its 
enterprising seamen and merchants, 
on which the prosperity of the farmers 
and manufacturers depended for the 
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- foreign outlet of the national agricul- 


tural surplus. 

The United States practically was 
isolated. Europe’s ports were better 
than a month away from our coast. 
The settlements of our people did not 
reach a third of the way across the 
continent to the Pacific. The coun- 
tries beyond the great Western ocean 
were not thought of as forming a part 
of the society of nations. Their status 
was not a matter of concern to our 
world; the peace of our world did not 
depend upon that status, at any rate. 

A wise regard for the best interests 
of their country and a careful considera- 
tion of the existing laws and customs 
affecting international relations united 
to form the determination of President 
Washington’s cabinet to treat with 
perfect equality the two warring groups; 
to assure equality of treatment to both. 

The legal basis of Washington’s 
position, which consolidated the law 
of neutrality of the eighteenth century, 
was well put by John Quincy Adams a 
quarter of a century later. 


‘By the usual principles of international 
law the state of neutrality recognizes the 
cause of both parties to the contest as just 
—that is, it avoids all consideration of the 
merits of the contest. 


On this legal theory, at the close of 
the eighteenth century, Jefferson could 
defend, from a perfectly sound and 
tenable position, the shipment of arms 
and munitions to all belligerents on 
the plea that it would be 


Hard in principle to interfere with the oc- 
cupation of American manufacturers to 
suppress their calling, perhaps the only 
means of their subsistence because a war 
exists in foreign and distant countries in 
which we have no concern. 


In his day and generation, in the youth 
of the United States, in the day of the 
sailing ship and the stage coach, m 
the day of isolated America, the first 
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Secretary of State spoke wisely and 
acted wisely. He voiced the law of 
national self-preservation as applied 
to then existing conditions and re- 
lationships. 


Economic PROGRESS 


But progress since 1793 has been in 
rapid crescendo. Development of 
means of communication and in pro- 
duction has been marked—it has been 
marvelous. International finance has 
changed its character. Fifty thou- 
sand-ton steamships cross the Atlantic 
in six days. We have the electric 
cable, the transatlantic telephone, the 
radio. Huge munitions plants, in- 
dustrial development, the equipment 
of this country to produce corn and 
wheat ‘and cotton and livestock, the 
hurrying but efficient rush of the in- 
dustrial system—these are a few of 
the things that have greatly modified 
the world which Washington and Jef- 
ferson and Hamilton knew, and for 
which they laid down rules of guidance 
for the infant Republic in dealing 
with the rest of that world. 

And the United States have grown 
and prospered. No longer thirteen 
sparsely settled states along the At- 
lantic seaboard, they have grown to 
be a nation stretching across a con- 
tinent, with Japan and China across 
the Pacific for neighbors on the west, 
and Western Europe brushing elbows 
with us on the east. We are one of © 
the most powerful, perhaps the most 
powerful, nation in the world today. 
Our interests reach into every quarter 
of the earth; our people are concerned 
in the happenings in every continent. 

The time is past, long since past, 
when a forward-looking secretary of 
state can say that a European war is 
one “in which we have no concern.” 
Contrast with Jefferson’s dictum Sec- 
retary Kelloge’s recent words at George- 
town: 
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The legality of war must be denounced. 
It must, not only in the opinion of peoples 
but in the conduct of nations, be made an 
international crime. We must reverse the 
order of international conduct and instead 
of war being an acknowledged institution 
among nations it must be made an offense 
of nations. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the 
appalling results of the last war, but with 
the discoveries of science, improvements of 
the means of destruction on sea and on 
land, nobody can look upon another war 
without shuddering at its inevitable result. 

It is my opinion that Western civiliza- 
tion would not survive another such 
calamity. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


We have traveled far, indeed, from 
the days when an American Secretary 
of State could say that “we have no 
concern” in a war between great 
European powers. 

The Kellogg Peace Pact recognizes 
our concern, our vital interest, in the 
wars of others, and our concern and 
vital interest in the peace of the 
world. 

This government took the lead in 
binding the nations of the world into 
a compact to renounce war as an in- 
strument of international policy. We 
have agreed that not again will we, in 
case of war, “recognize the cause of 
both parties to the contest.” At 
least, that is my interpretation of the 
real meaning of the adoption of the 
Kellogg Peace Pact. No longer, as 
in Adams’ day, do we believe that in 
a war between two states all the other 
states must avoid “all consideration 
of the merits of the contest.” 

We have arrived at the conception, 
the realization, that the arbitrary act 
of a single government menaces West- 
ern civilization; we have joined in 
signing a solemn compact not to resort 
to war as an instrument of national 
policy, but in its stead to substitute 


the settlement of differences by arbitra- 
tion, by conciliation, or by conference. 
This is the new principle which lies 
at the foundation of international co- 
operation. 
International coöperation has a 
newer character than the alliances of 
the eighteenth century; it is codpera- 
tion to prevent war, not alliance to 
win wars. ‘The principle is being ac- 
cepted universally. Said Secretary 
Kellogg at Georgetown University: 


Nearly every nation in the world has 
signed the treaty or adhered to it, and 
ratifications are coming in nearly every 
day, and more than that the action of 
governments is backed by almost the 
unanimous opinion of the world. 


Under this new principle, now ac- 
corded world wide recognition, the 
nation which ruthlessly breaks the 
peace of the world and thereby threat- 
ens the downfall of Western civilization 
is guilty of an international crime and 
of an offense against the United States 
for a breach of its Pact with the United 
States. 

For this offense, I believe, it should 
not be given immediate absolution 
merely because it is a belligerent. 
The governments defending themselves 
and the peace of the world against a 


. Pact breaker should not and I believe 


cannot be treated as merely equal in 
right to the country guilty of an in- 
ternational crime. 

The United States cannot in such 
case “‘avoid all consideration of the 
merits of the contest”; nor can it re- 
fuse to take cognizance of the law 
breaker. 

How better can this country protect 
its own honor and its own interest than 
by placing beyond the pale of the law 
our own citizens who send goods to 
sustain and support the international 
criminal in his offense? 

A new situation confronts us, as a 
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new situation confronted Washington 
and his cabinet in the dark days when 
the wars of the French Revolution 
were sweeping over Europe, with Eng- 
lish and French war vessels and priva- 
teers swarming over the seven seas 
wherever American merchantmen were 
wont to trade. But the new situation 
that confronted Washington and his 
cabinet, and the new situation that 
confronts us, are not the same situa- 
tion, simply because both were new 
when they arose. 

Washington and his cabinet had to 
act when war was upon them; and 
acted wisely in the light of the cir- 
cumstances that confronted them. We 
are not compelled to wait until the 
outbreak of the next war. We can 
act now, and let us try to act wisely 
in the light of the circumstances that 
confront us. Let us act in time of 
peace when our action may have a 
powerful influence in, preventing an- 
other war. I share Mr. Kellogg’s fear 
of consequences to civilization should 
it come upon us, and I plead with you, 
as I intend to plead with Congress 
and with the country, to take this step 
to prevent war, not to devote ourselves 
to speculation on what we might do 
when once war comes, nor merely 
devote ourselves to preparedness for 
war, thereby perhaps inviting it. 


Exrpressine PUBLIC OPINION 


My resolution, as before stated, 
implements the Kellogg Pact. It was 
the will of our people and the skilful 
diplomacy of Secretary Kellogg which 
made the Pact a reality. And from 
this country should come the leader- 
ship in devising ways to express ef- 
fectively the public opinion which we 
all know must be ‘the substantial 
security to world peace. This public 
opinion must find its expression in acts 
of government and the act of govern- 
ment which I have proposed is the 


simplest form of the practical applica- 
tion of the high principles of the Kel- 
logg Pact. It will prevent individuals 
in the United States from making a 
profit through aiding and abetting a 
nation which has broken its solemn 
agreement with their country. I pro- 
vide for an embargo against the coun- 
try which the President finds has 
broken the Pact, and I provide, 
furthermore, that the United States 
wil withdraw its protection from those 
of its citizens who carry on commerce 
with a Pact breaker. 

So far I think we should go to square 
our own action with the profession 
of the Pact, but it is not enough. The 
public and the Government of the 
United States realized that a peace 
pact to be effective must be universal, 
at least must include all important 
countries. Let us continue to act in 
realization of this need of codperation 
for peace. My resolution requests the 
President to negotiate treaties to bind 
other states to act as we shall to break- 
ers of the Pact, so that it will be clearly 
established by agreement of the 
governments, that under international 
law no Pact breaker is entitled to sup- 
port in his wrongdoing from the na- 
tions against whom he has sinned. 
This will fully dispose of the argument 
that it would be unlawful at interna- 
tional law for the United States to 
discriminate against a Pact breaker 
in a war, since such would be the 
rule established by agreement of the 
nations. 

I believe that since the signature of 
the Pact, the old equality of treatment 
given by the eighteenth-century rule 
of neutrality no longer applies. As 
Adam said, that was based on the 
principle that “the cause of both 
parties to the conflict is just—it avoids 
all consideration of the merits of the 
contest.” Since all the nations have 
now agreed that it is not just for a 


` War. 
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power to make war to further its 
national policy, to make war to settle 
a difference rather than to resort to 
peaceful means—then that one of the 
parties which has not kept its plighted 
word cannot claim the benefit of the 
old rule. “When the reason ceases, 
then the law also ceases” is applicable 
to the affairs of nations as to the affairs 
of men. 


MonERrN DOCTRINE 


But the modern doctrine tends to 
the prevention of war, rather than its 
cure after the scourge has broken out. 
The action which I propose now will 
help that arm of the Government which 
carries on foreign relations, to prevent 
We must think in terms of 
preserving peace rather than in terms 
of neutrality in war; we must strengthen 
the obligation in the Pact to adopt 
pacific means of settlement, and make 
it plain that we meant what we said 
when we signed it. 

Of the two types of action provided 
for in my resolution, the second is 
clearly within the usual duties of the 
President. In case of war in whieh the 
United States is not a party he issues 
the neutrality proclamation. It has 
been customary in that proclamation 
to warn American citizens that 


They cannot carry contraband on the high 
seas for the use or service of a belligerent 

. without incurring the risk of hostile 
capture, [and to give notice that] those 
who misconduct themselves on the prem- 
ises, will do so at their peril, and that they 
will in no wise obtain any protection from 
the United States against the consequences 
of their misconduct. 


By a slight change in the wording of a 
neutrality proclamation, the policy of 
this country as expressed in the resolu- 
tion can be announced in the usual 
way in case war does occur. 

The embargo is to be put into force 
at the order of the President. When 


embargoes as measures in war have 
been adopted in the past, Congress 
declares its policy and leaves to the 
President the duty of applying that 
policy in a particular case. So it was 
on June 4, 1794, when the President 
was authorized to lay an embargo 
against Great Britain or France, if they 
did not cease their illegal interference 
with American commerce. So in the 
Non-Intercourse Act of 1809, the 
President was authorized 


Tf Great Britain or France revoke or modify 
her edicts to stop violation of the neutral 
commerce of the United States, to declare 
the same, and thereafter the United States 
trade may be renewed against the nation 
so doing. 


More recently, it is the President who 
is trusted to declare the fact on which 
depends the embargo on munitions 
shipments to American countries in 
which conditions of domestic violence 
exist under the ‘joint resolution re- 
newed on January 31, 1922. 

The same course was followed by 
Senator Burton in the resolution he 
introduced on January 25, 1928. And 
the chairman of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, in the resolution 
he has introduced, plans 


To put the control of the munitions traffic 
in the hands of the President, who is fully 
informed of the conditions in foreign coun- 
tries and can exercise this power (of em- 
bargo) with all the facts before him, as 
there are no two alike. 


POWER OF THE PRESIDENT 


There is a sound basis for this con- 
stant course of Congress. It is the 
President who conducts our foreign 
relations, who is in close contact, 
through the State Department and 
our foreign envoys, with the course of 
events abroad. He is in a position 
to assemble the facts long in advance 
of the outbreak of war, to counsel with 
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other Pact-abiding nations, to warn 
potential Pact breakers and to use his 
great power under my resolution to 
prevent hostilities. If war comes, he 
will know the course of events on both 
sides which led up to it, he will know 
the recalcitrant government, the Pact 
breaker; no new question will be pre- 
sented to him; fully informed of the 
facts and of the spirit of the con- 
testants, he will ordinarily be well able 
to designate the aggressor. Prompt 
action on his part will be very apt to 
bring a war to prompt conclusion, 
since he will probably take the same 
course as other great powers which 
have been watching events in the same 
way and codperating with this Govern- 
ment in trying to head off the conflict. 
His proclamation, coming at the same 
time with that of other states, will be 


calculated to cool the ardor of an am-. 


bitious government, to bring it to 
reason and render the task of the peace- 
maker easier. 

I believe that to give this power to 
the President will lead to peace. The 
wisdom of our government, its enforce- 
ment of strict neutrality, did not keep 
us out of the wars of the French 
Revolution. The story of the World 
War is fresh in our minds. Neutrality 
again was promptly and often violated 
and the violations led to war. Since 
1918, the perfecting of submarines, of 
airplanes, of gas warfare have rendered 
it more probable that we shall promptly 
be engulfed in the catastrophe of a 
great conflict. Twice have we tried 
the strictest application of the rules 
of even-handed neutrality, and twice 
have they failed us. The enforcement 
of the modern rule risks no more than 
the old. In the World War, Austria 
charged us with failing to observe 
even treatment, accused us of being a 
great workshop for her enemies, but 
never thought of declaring war. The 
situation will be the same under the 


new policy, even the nations discrimi- 
nated against will hesitate bringing the 
whole military and naval power of 
this country, its vast financial re- 
sources, into the conflict against it. 
As Germany and Austria did not per- 
mit the factual discrimination against 
them to lead them to declare war, so 
no country against which the proclama- 
tion is directed will take that step, 
unless for other reasons it has already 
been decided upon. Far more likely 
will the proclamation make for peace 
than for war even after the conflict 
begins, but the main result of this new. 
policy will be to prevent war. If the 
Pact cannot prevent war, it will have 
failed of its purpose; it will have been 
a vain thing, the mighty effort which 
went into it wasted. It should be 
reénforced as I propose, to enable it to 
accomplish the hopes of the peoples 
which have been roused by its signature. 


EMBARGOES 


I do not include the embargo in the 
proposed treaty. To do so would be 
to create a binding obligation to en- 
force it, anew neutral duty which might 
give cause to awards against the Gov- 
ernment. There is no necessity of 
extending the field of international 
claims. 

But no objection can lie to the policy 
of non-support by a government of 
its citizens where they supply a Pact 
breaker. This policy relates only to 
our relations with our own citizens. 
Just as we refrain from urging claims 
for capture of contraband, we will 
refrain from urging claims for the cap- 
ture of suppliés sent in such cases. 
No new neutral duty is laid upon us 
for which we can be held liable to 
other states, and it is appropriate that 
we assume ourselves that our associates 
in the Pact will deny the privilege to 
their nationals which we propose to 
deny to ours. 
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I have not included in my resolution 
an embargo against both parties, not 
only because such an embargo would 
not be concordant with the Kellogg 
Pact and would not distinguish the 
aggressor and Pact breaker, but also 
because the double embargo would 
have a quite different effect than the 
single embargo against the pledge 
breaker. 

This is evident when it is considered 
that circumstances might easily be 
such that the prospect of the double 
embargo, or of a refusal to have com- 
merce with all belligerents engaged in 
war, would encourage an aggressor in 
his purpose to precipitate war. ‘This 
would be the case whenever the ag- 
gressor was well supplied with muni- 
tions and other necessaries, and the 
victim of the aggression badly off in 
these respects. If it were the declared 
principle that the United States, in its 
altruistic desire for a peaceful world, 
would not permit supplies to be ob- 
tained here by any belligerent in war, 
the logical effect of the policy would be 
to induce all countries, and particu- 
larly those fearing aggression, to re- 
double preparations against war in 
time of peace. It is certain that 
America in its aspiration for peace 
does not desire by its action to ag- 
gravate the evil of armaments and 
preparation for war. 

If it is objected to my resolution 
that in refusing supplies to a Pact 
. breaker the President would by that 
act abandon our tradition of neu- 
trality, it would be equally an objection 
to the double embargo, and if the em- 
bargo as against thé Pact breaker 


might conceivably induce that bel- - 


ligerent to wage war on the United 
States and its commerce and thus 
force this nation to enter the conflict, 
the embargo on both belligerents would 
just as conceivably induce both to do 
SO. 


But neutrality in the old sense can 
not be adhered to in the present world 
and under the Kellogg Pact. Nothing 
is more imperative for vs, if we are to 
realize our hopes of the Kellogg Pact 
and of all other and supplemental 
measures to establish world relations 
on a‘new foundation of peace in place of 
the old foundation of war, than to real- 
ize fully this altered situation concern- 
ing neutrality. It is a word and a 
policy so deeply imbedded in American 
history, traditions and feeling, over 
which we have been plunged into two 
wars, that there is an aura almost of 
sacredness attaching to it. To give up . 
our rule of neutrality, our right to trade 
in time of war, seems like abandoning 
patriotism itself. Yet we are now en- 
deavoring to create a new international 
system in the world, a system of peace, 
from which war is excluded, and this 
purpose changes the entire aspect of 
neutrality. Our right of neutrality in 
war in the full significance of that term 
is subordinate to our purpose to outlaw 
war and to take all measures necessary 
for its prevention. 

But in fact as a practical matter 
there is little danger that the embargo 
against the Pact breaker would drag us 
into a conflict. There are other and 
powerful forces as our modern world is 
organized that make it difficult for the 
United States, as we learned from 1914 
to 1917, to remain out of the conflict, 
but the resolution I offer is not among 
them. In the late World War we re- 
ceived continual protests from Austria 
and Germany against our neutrality, 
under which it was complained we were 
a vital source of supplies to their ene- 
mies, but of none to them. Yet Ger- 
many and Austria did not for this rea- 
son declare war on the United States, 
because declaring war is first of all a 
very practical question and they did not 
care to bring into the contest against 
them the enormous economic, mili- 
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tary and naval power of the United 
States. 


IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS 


Those who oppose the resolution to 
empower the President to order, at his 
discretion, an embargo against an 
aggressor under the Kellogg Pact on 
the ground that all belligerents are 
ipso facto Pact breakers, and distinc- 
tions cannot be made, overlook two 
important considerations. 

First, if the discrimination is difficult 
or impossible to make, then it is reason- 
able to suppose that the President will 
. not make it. But secondly, and more 
important, it is overlooked that with 
the new international order, with many 
governments members of the League of 
Nations, with the facilities for lawful 
decision of disputes offered by the 
World Court, and with the Locarno 
treaties and the Kellogg Pact, all the 
governments concerned in these agen- 
cies of peace, and the President under 
the Kellogg Pact and this resolution, 
will have been fully informed and ac- 
tively engaged in efforts to preserve the 
dispute from running into actual war. 
He will have been in constant commu- 
nication with the responsible govern- 
ments. He will know at first hand and 
be in the position to know whether 
either belligerent has broken faith 
with all other signatories and with the 
United States. The American people 
therefore can trust the President with 
this momentous decision as a practical 
matter. 

If we are to advance the great cause 
of peace, we must, after all, have faith 
in peace. We cannot aid it if we refuse 
to give our faith to it. We must place 
our trust in measures calculated to 
bring peace and not solely in those 
designed to bring inevitable war. It is 
because I believe that the American 
people in their hearts have ratified the 
Kellogg Pact renouncing war as an in- 


strument of national policy that I have 
submitted my resolution, consistently 
with that engagement, to give it practi- 
cal effect for the promotion of a peace- 
ful world. 

With few exceptions, the thinking 
men and women of the world agree 
that war is a barbarism which should 
be impossible as a policy of modern 
nations or in a Christian civilization. 
The cruelty of war, the wickedness of 
war, the economic waste of war, the 
absurdity of war is universally ad- 
mitted. And as democracy increases, 
the lust for war, no longer fanned by 
the scheming ambitions of individuals, 
declines. 

The world is sick of war, and more 
willing than ever before to listen to the 
voice of sanity, and to put an end to 
international anarchy, wherein each 
nation attempts to enforce its judg- 
ments by its own arms. 

The United States is the logical na- 
tion to lead this movement for which 
destiny has now prepared mankind. 
Never before since the dawn of history 
has such an opportunity been pre- 
sented to any nation as now comes to 
ours. And, my friends, our appeal 
will be irresistible. 

The only danger is that we may lose 
our unique opportunity through the 
scattering of our energies, through be- 
coming confused and ensnared in a 
multitude of considerations. Our task 
is to keep one single issue burning into 
the general human consciousness: That 
the world can and must find some other 
way to settle differences of opinion 
than by the slaughter of men and the 
starving of women and children. 

General Grant said near the close of 
his career that he never saw a cause of 
dispute between nations which could 
not have been settled by a resort to 
peaceful means. Emerson said: 

It is not a great matter how long men 
refuse to believe the advent of Peace; a 
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universal Peace is as sure as is the preva- The time has come. God grant 
lence of civilization over barbarism, of that the American people will accept 
liberal governments over feudal forms. the responsibility and the opportu- 
The question for us is only “How soon?” nity. 


How the Kellogg Peace Pact Can Be Made Effective 


. By Eprru Nourse Rocers 
Member of Congress from the Fifth District, Massachusetts 


HE Kellogg Peace Pact is probably 

the greatest step towards world 
peace that has ever been taken, and I 
cannot help paying a word of tribute to 
our former Secretary of State, Frank 
B. Kellogg, whose vision, idealism, 
and dogged persistence has made this 
Multilateral Treaty for the Renuncia- 
tion of War a reality. 

International opinion is changing. 
A finer, truer, international conscious- 
ness of fair play is being awakened. 
Honorable intentions are the best 
policy in the long run. It is my belief 
that with Herbert Hoover as President, 
the man who, personally, has done more 
than anyone else to assist the nations 
of the world in their darkest hours of 
travail, foreign countries will come to a 
fuller understanding that this country 
will do everything in its power to help 
other less fortunate countries, and also 
that America’s national self-respect 
- must not be trifled with. 

The whole world views with amaze- 
ment the fact that we have never had 
and undoubtedly never will have preda- 
tory designs upon any land on the 
globe. We have always thought in 
terms of peace. We have always acted 
in terms or measures of war only to 
bring about peace. We are peace- 
minded. We have never fought save 
for a just cause. 

Our greatest war contribution to 
peace was our participation in the 
great World War which secured peace 
for so many countries. I believe that 
no one in this room desires World Peace 
more earnestly than I. I doubt if any 
one has seen more constantly those that 
have paid the cost in human suffering 


of the World War. 
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As a worker in 
France and England in 1917, and as a 
worker in a government hospital from 
1918 to 1922, and as the personal rep- 
resentative of the Presidents Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover in the care of the 
disabled veterans, I have had the great 
privilege to know our disabled service 
men and women. I have seen What 
Price War. 

The Kellogg Pact is a very great 
measure of progress in international 
peace relations. The fundamental 
basis of all progress is education. The 
only sure way to make the Kellogg 
Pact effective is by education. Legis- 
lation may prove only a detriment to 
this greatly desired end. We must 
not hamper international negotiations 
by too much legislation. The beauty 
of the Kellogg Pact is that it does not 
tie the country’s hands with unneces- 
sary prohibitory legislation. It is al- 
ways better to negotiate first and then 
to strengthen the negotiations by 
legislation. We pass too much legis- 
Jation. 


EFFECTS OF THE RESOLUTION Pro- 
POSED BY SENATOR CAPPER 


It is my belief that the Resolution of 
Senator Capper will not help to make 
the Kellogg Pact effective. In fact, I 
fear that it might hinder its becom- 
ing effective. The Capper Resolution 
would prevent our being neutral, as it 
would make the United States the 
judge of every conflict. A decision 
called for in every case would mean 
abolition of neutrality, thus reducing 
all nations to the legal status of bellig- 
erents, even although actually not en- 
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gaged in hostilities. Legally, the whole 
world would become belligerents. 

Senator Capper’s resolution gives to 
the President the responsibility of de- 
ciding who is the aggressor in the case 
of a war, and it forces the President to 
embargo American exports to that 
country. This would make us a co- 
belligerent with other nations in dis- 
ciplining such a nation. 

In such a situation, we could not 
use our navy to insure the respect of 
our neutral rights, for we should have 
no neutral rights to respect. The 
United States would be entangled in 
every European fight—which, in my 
opinion, is the last thing that the Amer- 
ican people desire. 

If the United States decided that a 
country be guilty of violating the 
Kellogg Pact, this decision could 
easily be considered a breach of neu- 
trality. If this country declared an 
embargo on the shipment of arms to 
the country that the United States ad- 
judged guilty,—it is probable that that 
country would fight us if she were 
prepared to do so. It might thus 
precipitate the United States into a 
war. 

It is conceivable that a country 
which might be considered the aggres- 
sor, which signed the Multilateral 
Treaty and thereby renounced war for- 
ever as an instrument of its national 
policy and agreed never to seek the 
solution of any question which might 
arise between it and other signatories 
by any save a peaceful means, when in 
fact that country was being absorbed 
by some other nation and had to fight 
for self-preservation—in that event, 
the country that really needed assist- 
ance would be prevented from receiv- 
ing it. 

If it were made impossible for coun- 
tries to secure munitions of war from 
any other country, it would mean that 
every country would spend vast sums 


and endless time in making machinery 
of war. It would mean that the big- 
gest and the most prosperous country 
would always be victorious in war, for 
without an adequate supply of the nec- 
essary implements of war, no nation 
could win. 

If this country should pass the Cap- 
per Resolution’, and other countries did 
not, there would be an impasse. To 
make the Capper Resolution effective, 
every nation of the world must pass 
a similar resolution. This resolution 
would work a terrible hardship upon 
the small and poor countries. It 
would mean that they would be en- 
tirely at the mercy of big and prosper- 
ous nations that had predatory designs. 


POINTING tHE Way 


It is now up to the United States to 
help make the Kellogg Pact point the 
way not only to the limitation of arms, 
but, so far as possible, to actual dis- 
armament. 

The statement made on April 22 
by Ambassador Hugh S. Gibson, Chair- 
man of the American delegation to the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission 
at Geneva, proves beyond the shadow 
of a doubt the intention of the Presi- 
dent and of the United States Govern- 
ment to lead the disarmament program. 
President Hoover has recently most 
forcefully stated his views about Amer- 
icans obeying all national laws. Am- 
bassador Gibson, his diplomatie repre- 
sentative, has indicated that nations 
can follow in no more effective way the 
spirit of the Kellogg Pact, which re- 
nounces war as a national policy, than 
by a general international disarma- 
ment. But Mr. Gibson makes it clear 
in his statement that the United States 
will disarm only as the other countries 
disarm. He said: 

My government cannot find any 
justification for the building and main- 
tenance of large naval establishments 
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save on the ground that no power can 
reduce except as a result of general 
reduction. 


The frank statement of Mr. Gibson 
ought to do away with the fear in the 
minds of foreign countries that we are 
trying for naval supremacy. 

We must disarm only as other coun- 
tries disarm, and only in the same ra- 
tio. It is only showing a proper re- 
gard for our self respect. It shows only 
a proper realization of what the United 
States needs for its national defense. It 
is the only way to make other countries 
disarm. 


NAVAL PARITY 


In 1921, our Secretary of State, 


Charles Evans Hughes, proposed the 
reduction of world navies. The United 
States did scrap millions of dollars’ 
worth of ships, while other nations 
scrapped paper. We must make the 
whole world realize that that can never 
happen again. 

The amazing thing is that this coun- 
try is satisfied to be on a naval parity 
with other countries. The United 
States—admittedly the richest coun- 
try on earth, and therefore having the 
most at stake to defend—is very unself- 
ish; is willing to disarm as other coun- 
tries disarm—in fact suggests disarma~- 
ment. It is difficult for the other 
nations of the world to believe that the 
most powerful country in the world to- 
day, the United States of America, is 
satisfied with equality upon the high 
seas. Great Britain, when she was 
more powerful, insisted on terms of 
naval supremacy. 

Other nations must be made to re- 
alize that when we speak of disarma- 
ment, we mean disarmament. The in- 
ternational mind must be educated to 
act in terms of disarmament rather 
than in terms of limitation of arms. It 
must be made to think in terms of 


scrapping vessels rather than scrapping 
blue-prints. 

It may take time to educate the 
world to the advantages of peace. But 
nations desire more and more the re- 
spect of other nations. Every nation 
wishes to develop its trade, its contacts 
with other nations. There is a steadily 
increasing amount of trading with other 
countries, and of dealings of all kinds - 
with other countries. The aeroplane 
is eliminating space, thereby bringing 
countries much nearer together. 

There is a steadily increasing feeling 
of opposition to trading or having deal- 
ings of any kind with other countries 
that are considered dishonorable in 
their world relations. In other words, 
nations are beginning to realize that it 
pays to be reliable. Also they are 
growing to respect international public 
opinion. 

The vital atmosphere of commerce is 
peace. Without peace, there is no 
capital on which commerce can rely to 
provide in advance to meet its cred- 
itors, since governments must absorb 
all available commercial capital to 
make their loans for waging war. 

Without peace there are no normal 
industrial workers, since the best men 
march away from their tasks to fight at 
the first murmur of war, leaving in- 
dustry to limp along as best it can. 
And when they return, as we well 
know, many are unable to carry on 
their former work. Many return 
erippled and scarred with their sacred 
sacrifices. “Greater love hath no 
man.” What I have seen and heard 
sometimes while our wounded were 
delirious, has given a new meaning to 
me, of peace on earth. 

To disarm, therefore, to open trade 
doors throughout the world, and to 
encourage backward peoples to advance 
themselves, are the essentials of peace- 
loving, commercial and democratic na- 
tions like our own. 
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Mr. Charles Evans Hughes has called 
the Department of State and its foreign 


establishment “The Department of ` 


Peace.” 

As a matter of fact, navies do not 
make war; they stop war. It is the 
diplomats who pave the way for war or 
peace. 

This country has never been pre- 
pared for any war, but we have fought 
for just causes, nevertheless. Our lack 
of national defense undoubtedly cost us 
many lives and much suffering both 
physical and financial. It has been 
claimed that’ great armies and great 
navies have never prevented great 
wars. It is most certainly true that 


lack of national defense has never pre- 
vented any war. 

The time may come when every one 
will behave so well that we shall need 
no policemen. But until that time 
comes, we shall have policemen to pro- 
tect our children, our property, and 
even our lives. 

The United States ought to do 
everything in its power to prevent war. 
If another world war should come, it 
would be more horrible than any war in 
history. Most assuredly, the Kellogg 
Pact MUST be made effective. For 
then we shall know that “God is in His 
Heaven and all’s well with the 
world.” 


'_Kquality of Belhgerents and the Embargo Resolutions 


By Joseps P. CHAMBERLAIN, PH.D. 
Columbia University 


T is argued that this country should 
permit belligerent small powers ac- 
cess to our arms factories to prevent 
the danger of building up large stores 
of war goods in peace and to be of aid 
to them against the danger of oppres- 
sion by great states. But under the 
rules of neutrality, what would it 
benefit a small nation to have legal ac- 
cess in an international sense, to the 
supply of arms manufactured in the 
United States? 


' SMALL POWERS 


Under the law of neutrality as it 
exists today, arms and military sup- 
plies are contraband of war and sub- 
ject to capture. Therefore, the power 
which controls the seas has in effect a 
most effective “embargo” against any 
land power which has no convenient 
land access to the United States, and 
can prevent that land power supplying 
itself in the United States. 
no such thing as a free and equal treat- 
ment in practice of both belligerents 
by a neutral like the United States in 
respect to the supplying of those bellig- 
erents with arms and ammunition, with 
food and with the other supplies which 
are so necessary in the event of war. 
.The experience of the World War 
proves that the Central Powers had no 
opportunity to supply themselves in 
this country with a rifle, with a cannon, 
with a cartridge during the war. 
There was an absolute embargo in fact 
against them, an embargo with which 
the government and Congress of the 
United States had nothing to do, and 
against which they made no attempt 
to protest. The right of a belligerent 


There is“ 


to seize contraband of war in itself 
then makes it impossible to send sup- 
plies to the enemy of the sea power. 
Tt establishes an embargo against the 
possibility of that enemy supplying 
itself with weapons in this country. 
What chance would a small power 
have to make use of the manufacturing 
capacity of the United States in the 
event of hostilities with any power 
which controlled the sea lanes along 
which the contraband must pass. 
Neither the embargo which Senator 
Capper proposes, the double embargo 
proposed in the House Committee 
Resolution, would change in one iota 
the position of the small powers in 
respect to the right to replenish their 
ammunition supplies in the United 
States if a great power barred the way. 
They would be in the same position if 
either of these resolutions is passed and 
put in effect as they are under the 
existing international custom. They 
could not get those supplies from the 
United States under the law of contra- 
band if the resolutions are not passed; 
they would: be no more effectively 
barred if either resolution were in effect. 


Lanp POWERS 


The same is true of the great land 
powers. At the present time, in spite 
of the policy of equality in law, there 
is no equality in fact, in the treatment 
of the belligerents by this country as a 
neutral. It is certain that there is a 
custom which in fact, amounts to an 
embargo against the land powers, in 
respect to munitions of war, and a li- 
cense to the sea powers to freely pro- 
vision themselves in this country. 
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That is the result of the policy of equal 
treatment in law set up by Washing- 
ton’s ‘cabinet and continued by our 
government during the last war. Sup- 
pose that policy were changed and the 
policy of the double embargo put into 
effect? The double embargo means 
that no shipment of arms or ammuni- 
tion, no shipment of supplies and muni- 
tions of war, should be allowed to 
leave the United States. This gov- 
ernment would assume the duty of 
stopping all such shipments at our 
ports. 

This in practice would mean a 
change in the policy of the United 
States to favor the land as against the 
sea powers. The consequence of this 
double embargo would be that a land 
power, planning a war against a sea 
power, would be greatly encouraged by 
the realization that once the war be- 
gan, the United States would immedi- 
ately stop the provisioning of that sea 
power from its factories and workshops. 
The sea powers would lose an advan- 
tage which they have under the existing 
custom. If the embargo were enforced 
against all belligerents they would be 
treated equally in law as they are 
treated today equally in law. The 
embargo would be enforced against 
them all under the double embargo 
rule and no arms would leave the coun- 
try, exactly the converse to the law 
existing today, under which the mar- 
kets and the workshops of the United 
States are open to everyone. 


Resutts or a DOUBLE EMBARGO 


In fact—and after all, facts have a 
curious way of taking on a greater im- 
portance in times of stress than law— 
in fact, the result of the enforcement 
of the double embargo would be to 
encourage and aid the land powers in 
their wars against sea powers, and 
whether this change of policy is de- 
sirable is a question of policy which 


has no relation to the preservation of 
peace or the implementing of the Kel- 
logg Pact. The United States may 
continue the existing rule of neutrality 
under which the sea powers profit, or 
it may adopt the double embargo 
resolution under which the land powers 
would profit. But if this country in- 
tends to take any step towards inter- 
fering with the existing rule regarding 
the supply from this country of muni- 
tions of war to one of two belligerent 
powers, or groups of powers, it seems 
only logical that it should apply the 
discrimination against the power which 
has broken an engagement with the 
United States, in particular the Pact of 
Paris, by an aggressive war. 

For the nation which makes aggres- 
sive war, which uses war as an instru- 
ment of national policy against any other 
signatory nation, commits by that act a 
breach of the Pact of Parisand'an affront 
to the United States. It commits a 
breach of its agreement with the United 
States. The conviction upon which 
this Pact is based, the only justifica- 
tion for its existence, is that war is an 
interest of all the peoples of the earth, 
that a war beginning between two small 
powers in the Balkans, between two 
small states in South America, may 
spread till it covers the whole of the 
civilized earth, and may result in the 
calamity which Secretary Kellogg 
clearly foreshadowed. Therefore, the 
United States is justified morally, as it 
is justified legally under the Pact of 
Paris, in protesting against aggressive 
war and in refusing to treat a nation, 
which is guilty of aggression, as en- 
titled to equality of treatment with the 
state which has tried to do its duty 
under the Pact by making a peaceful 
settlement of the dispute. 


Movement or Pract MACHINERY 


The modern development of peace 
machinery is based on the same theory, 
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It is working to prevent war as the 
machinery of modern international 
sanitary conventions is devised to act 
within a country to stop a plague before 
it goes over the boundary arid spreads 
throughout the world. So when the 
plague of war threatens in any region of 
the earth, the modern peace machinery 
is put in action at once. It is admitted 
that stopping war is the business of all 
the nations, especially of the great 
nations. It is not a question of doing 
justice between the contesting powers, 
that comes later, it is a question of 
keeping the peace of the world and 
preventing the use of war as an in- 
strument of national policy. A warlike 
government is faced with the demand 
on the part of governments not di- 
rectly interested in the quarrel, that it 
keep its peace and since the Covenant 
of the League and the Kellogg Pact, 
this demand is based on a treaty right, 
it is not a mere offer of good offices. 
The response of the government to this 
demand on the part of governments not 
directly interested, will give a good 
indication of its will to peace or to 
war, and so permit the United States 
to decide whether, if it finally goes to 
war, it has committed a breach of the 
Pact of Paris or was acting in self- 
defense. 


Botrvis—Paracuay DISPUTE 


An impressive instance of the way in 
which the peace machinery of the world 
is moving, is the stopping of the recent 
dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay. 

On the 6th of December, 1928, Fort 
Vanguardia, a Bolivian post in terri- 
tory whose ownership was disputed, 
was captured by a Paraguayan force, 
the fort burned, the flag of Bolivia 
torn down, a large number of the gar- 
rison killed, and the others taken away 
as prisoners to a Paraguayan post. On 
December 14, a counter-attack by the 
Bolivian troops resulted in the capture 


of two Paraguayan forts and the loss of 
a number of Paraguayan lives. Bolivia 
and Paraguay both considered. their 
honor engaged. Bolivia refused to 
consent to the setting up of a committee 
of conciliation, declaring: 


One can understand the formation of 
an investigatory tribunal to prevent con-* 
flicts when they do not yet exist and when 
there are strained relations or when it is 
impossible to reach an agreement in the 
Foreign Office discussions—but not when 
a fort lies in ruins, when citizens are sac- 
rificed and when soldiers are carried off 
as prisoners of war to the fort of the ag- 
gressor. 


There was the perfect set-up for a war 
with a certainty that a war would have 
been begun had this event occurred 
fifty years ago. It occurred, however, 
in 1928, and immediately the other 


| nations of the earth set themselves to 


work to prevent war, and this is the 
new policy to which the countries of 
the earth are committed. Immedi- 
ately by telegraph and cable the Boli- 
vian and Paraguayan governments 
were warned by the President of the 
Council of the League of Nations to 
observe their duties under the Pact. 
The Conference of American States on 
Conciliation and Arbitration sitting in 
Washington, resolved on December 10: 


I. To express to the Governments 
of the sister Republics of Bolivia and 
Paraguay the keen aspiration and 
hope which it fosters that their 
present differences shall be adjusted 
peacefully in a spirit of justice, con- 
cord and fraternity. 

II. To convey in a cordial and 
respectful manner to the aforemen- 
tioned Governments, in conformity 
with the tradition of this continent 
and with the practices which have 
become general in modern interna- 
tional law, that nations under cir- 
cumstances such as the present have 
at their disposal adequate and effec- 
tive organs and means to find solu- 
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tions which harmonize the preser- 
vation of peace with the right of the 
States. 

III. To transmit this resolution 
by telegraph to the Governments of 
Bolivia and Paraguay. 

IV. To form a committee charged 
with the duty of advising the Con- 
ference upon the conciliatory action 
which, if necessary, it might render 
by coöperation with the instrumen- 
talities now employed in the friendly 
solution of the problem. 


The movements of troops were im- 
mediately stopped, and on December 
18, less than two weeks after blood 
had been shed and an insult offered to 
the flag of one of the countries; four 
days after an insult had been offered to 
the flag of the other, the representa- 
tives of the two countries met in Wash- 
ington and signed an agreement to 
submit their quarrel to peaceful settle- 
ment. A commission is now deter- 
mining not which of the two countries 
was an aggressor, not the merits of the 
dispute over disputed territory, but 
how this fight originally occurred and 
what arrangements should be made as 
between the two countries to settle 
peaceably the quarrel which threat- 
ened to develop into an armed conflict. 

The procedure under the Covenant 
of the League is illustrated by the 
Greek-Bulgarian incident. On Qcto- 
ber 22, 1925, the Bulgarian minister of 
foreign affairs telegraphed to the Sec- 
retary-General that, as a result of a 
border fight between sentries, Greek 
troops had been ordered to advance 
into Bulgarian territory and were about 
five miles over the line. He appealed 
to the League under Article 11, of the 
Covenant, by which it is the duty of 
the Secretary-General to “forthwith 
summon a meeting of the Council.” 


The Council met at Paris, October 26 
at 6 P.M., one member arriving by alr- 
plane. 

After statements by the Bulgarian 
and Greek representatives, they were 
brought to associate with the Council 
in calling upon the two governments to 
give unconditional orders for their 
troops to withdraw behind their re- 
spective frontiers within twenty-four 
hours, and to accomplish that within 
sixty hours. This was accomplished, 
and other phases of the difficulty were 
discussed until October 29, when the 
Council appointed a commission to 
investigate on the spot. Both parties 
agreed in advance to accept the deci- 
sions of the Council. 

The report came before the Council 
on December 7 and involved a pay- 
ment of 30,000,000 levas ($210,000) 
by Greece to Bulgaria for damage done, 
and this was duly paid. 

The report called attention to the 
fact that the Greek order to suspend 
operations reached the scene of action 
only two hours and a half before the 
attack was timed to begin. The con- 
clusion was that a state of hostilities 
was narrowly averted by the prompt 
action of the Council.! 

So is the peace machinery of the 
earth working, and it is to help that 
peace machinery to work, to effectuate 
its purposes and to sharpen its pro- 
ceeding, that the people of this country 
must move if they are going to move in 
the spirit that inspired the Cabinet of 
President Washington in 1794 to 
follow, as Senator Capper said, the 
modern notions of international law 
and the best interests of the people. 


1 Nine Years of the League of Nations, Denys 
Myers, World Peace Foundation, Vol. XII, No. 
1, 1929. 


The Kellogg Pact—The Question of Sancion 


By WILLIAM STARR MYERS 
Professor of Politics, Princeton University 


HE following is written from the 

standpoint of extreme friendliness 
to the Kellogg Peace Pact. It is a 
great thing to have the nations of the 
world express their horror of war and 
their desire and intention to renounce 
it as an instrument of national policy. 
And it seems to the writer that an 
especial merit of the Pact lies in the 
fact that it contains no sanction, for 
were it to contain any sanction aside 
from the moral one, there would be 
logical ground for opposition on the 
part of those who are not willing to sub- 
ject the welfare of the United States to 
the determination of any foreign coun- 
try or league of countries. 

On the other hand, the Kellogg Pact 
has extreme practical value. It is at 
least a “friendly gesture.” Many of 
the advocates of peace and of the Pact 
are made angry by such a statement, 
on the ground that it reduces Mr. 
Kelloggs work to an empty form. 
This is hardly a reasonable attitude, 
for it is well known that a hostile 
gesture, in common law, may be cause 
for action, and if a hostile gesture may 
- be cause for legal action, why may not 
a friendly gesture have pleasing and 
fortunate results within the field of 
international relations? 

The Kellogg Treaties also have a 
decidedly good psychological effect. 
It does not require the judgment of any 
psychoanalyst or any of those other 
people who have “urges” instead of 
impulses, or are “intrigued” instead of 
interested, to analyze this word “psy- 
chology.” In plain words, when the 
nations of the world formally, through 
their constituted authorities, express 
their opposition to war, there is a good 


and tonic effect upon the sentiments 
and feelings of the people at large, and 
it expresses itself in that extremely 
vague and inchoate, but nevertheless 
all-powerful influence, known as public 
opinion. 

There is no question that the Kellogg 
Pact has certain legal effects in addi- 
tion, at least so far as international law 
is concerned. Heretofore wars have 
been looked upon, it would seem, as a 
definite condition of international rela- 
tions, or lack of them, with consequent 
effects upon international law—the law 
of war. They have been, in a sense, 
the adjective part of international law. 
But the Kellogg Pact puts a new legal 
aspect upon some wars. Hereafter 
certain wars, whether so-called aggres- 
sive wars or of some other like kind, are 
placed in a different legal category or 
have different legal effects. 

In the first place, and with due re- 
spect to some very prominent and very 
influential individuals, it would seem to 
be extremely silly to use the expression 
“outlaw war.” This means either one 
of two things. It means that war or 
the conduct of war is to be removed 
from the restraints of the only law that 
controls it, namely international law. 
All the patient and constructive work 
that has been done towards mitigating 
the horrors of war from the time of 
Grotius to the present—such things as 
flags of truce, exchange of prisoners, 
protection of hospitals, the Red Cross 
activities—are to be thrown aside and 
mankind frankly return to the “law of 
the jungle.” Or, in the second place, 
the outlawry of war means the definite 
intention to wage a general war in any 
and every case of a local war. Either 
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alternative should be entirely un- 
acceptable. 

But, as stated above, certain wars 
now have special, or peculiar, legal ef- 
fects. These are the so-called aggres- 
sive wars—and yet, who is to determine 
the character of a war, who is to decide 
it? It seems impossible adequately to 
define an aggressive war. A certain 
learned authority has said—‘“ Why not 
consider that an aggressor is a country 
which refuses to arbitrate?” This 
‘appears good when judged from sur- 
face indications, but in case of an inter- 
national crisis, would not the practical 
result of this dictum be the giving a 
great physical advantage to a ruthless 
ageressor—to act aggressively against 
an intended victim while the latter is 
asking or waiting for arbitration? In 
other words, it would seem that the 
only practical conclusion will be for 
each country to decide for itself the 
matter of the character of any specific 
war. 

The wide adoption of the Kellogg 
Pact is a movement entirely different 
from the formation of the League of 
Nations. Many people, and rightly, 
opposed the entrance of the United 
States into the League not from any 
inherent opposition to some inter- 
national organization for the further- 
ance of peace, but for the reason that 
the present League, as judged by the 
Covenant, and on the supposition that 
the League will live up to its Covenant, 
is a League of force instead of a League 
for consultation. Also, many people 
are old-fashioned enough to be Aus- 
tinian in their views and still to believe 
in a sovereign nation, at least so far as 
the United States is concerned. Other 
nations may do just as they please 
about their acceptance of and member- 
ship in the League, and, as always in 
the past, they may decide for them- 
selves what their attitude may be 
toward any specific international con- 


flict, whether it is, or is not, an ‘‘ag- 
gressive” war. Added to this must be 
the inherént right of judgment as to the 
character of a war, with its legal conse- 
quences as stated above. Each coun- 
try will continue to decide, as it has 
decided hitherto, in the light of its 
public opinion and the leadership of its 
own statesmen, what its action will be, 
until there grows up a precedent with 
regard to these special kinds of wars 
and it becomes a part of that body of 
customary rules known as international 
law. Meanwhile, the Kellogg Pact has 
a moral sanction. 

Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, 
boldly offered in the United States 
Senate last February (1929) a set of 
resolutions to back the Peace Pact with 
a trade and arms embargo on violators, 
those who undertake an aggressive 
war, and he asked a like pledge from 
other nations. This plan to provide a 
sanction he has eloquently and force- 
fully supported on many public occa- 
sions. There is no question that 
Senator Capper has performed a great 
public service in keeping the Kellogg 
Pact before the public, and the result- 
ant discussion cannot but prove to be 


-very enlightening and of great value. 


It is unfortunate that these resolutions 
are submitted to the Senate at a time 
when that body has suffered, ` and 
rightly, a great eclipse in the respect 
and confidence of the American people, 
and when its influence has fallen to 
possibly its lowest point in the whole 
period of its existence. .The public 
attitude is one of such cynicism and 
suspicion that any Senatorial action 
will be widely and perhaps unfairly dis- 
counted as only another instance of 
incompetence and group magalomania. 

One strong argument against the 
Capper Resolutions and directed 
against the fixed policy, or possible 
policy, of an embargo on arms and 
munitions, is that it probably would 


cause the storing up of arms and am- 
munition on the part of those countries 
able -to afford it. The world thus 
would see a race in storing which would 
be far more difficult to restrain than a 
race in naval or military armament. 
It would be impossible to prevent this 
without the institution of a sort of 
universal spy system in international 
affairs which it would not be pleasant 
to contemplate. 

The problem of securing world peace 
suffers under a very great handicap. 
Too often the question is discussed on 
the basis of mere emotions rather than 
on that of common sense. When any 
question is advocated on the basis of 
emotions it is answered only in the 
same way, and when people on both 
sides of a question discuss any matter 
merely from an emotional standpoint 
nothing is accomplished and little pro- 
duced but heat and fire, and, further- 
more, it is not very illuminating. 

The moral sanction behind the Kel- 
logg Pact means the spirit behind the 
treaty. The League of Nations, the 
World Court (most important of all 
international organizations, in the opin- 
ion of the present writer), the Washing- 
ton Agreement on the limitation of 
armaments, the Locarno Treaties—all 
these are merely machinery. As is 
always the case in this life, the ma- 
chinery may be all right, but it is the 
spirit behind the machinery that counts. 
The question is, in the last analysis, 
how are we going to secure the right 
spirit? 

It was a matter of great interest to 
read, not long ago, the news accounts 
of a student conference that took place 
in „Liverpool during the month of 
January last. The subject for consid- 
eration one evening was that of inter- 
national friendship, and it evidently 
was ably, and very sympathetically, 
discussed. After a time a young Hindu 
student attending an English univer- 
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sity arose in the meeting and said he 
had spent several years in Great 
Britain, that he had been received 
with the greatest courtesy and kind- 
ness, but that he had not made one 
friend. 

Friendship, after all, is the important 
matter. This does not mean friend- 
ship between governments alone, be- 
cause governments, in the last analysis, 
are going to do what the people want. 
The great difficulty is that today most 
so-called internationalists are putting 
their trust in governments and what 
the latter do, when they ought to go 
back to the people. It is what the 
people want and the people do that 
determines what the governments are 
going to do. The real problem is to 
secure friendship between peoples. 

How are we going to secure that 
friendship? It is largely through per- 
sonal acquaintance. Practically every 
American of any degree of culture or 
education has friends in other coun- 
tries who are very much valued. Very 
often there are also potential friends, 
those who come from other nations to 
this country. A friendly personal 
reception of these visitors to our shores, 
official or unofficial—especially un- 
official—will do more than any other 
possible thing to build up the cause of 
peace, because it will mevitably build 
up friendship. 

A former student and graduate of 
Princeton University, Mr. Naokichi 
Kitazawa, has recently published a 
work on the Government of Japan. 
He states in his preface that the reason 
he has written the book is his desire 
that the American people should know 
more about his government and conse- 
quently more about his country, and 
know it as it is. And he begins with 
this statement: “‘ Understanding is the 
primitive source of friendship.” It 
may seem far-fetched, but the thought 
is inevitable that it is only on the basis 


£ 
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of international understanding, and 
consequent friendship, that we are 
ever going to build up lasting peace. 
Nobody but a fool really wants war, 
yet there may be worse things than war. 
First of all, it takes two to make peace, 
but only one to make war, and that one 
may want war, and at any price. In 
the second place, a dishonest and 
cowardly peace is sometimes worse 
than war, for it means loss of national 
self-respect. Loss of national self- 
respect means inner decay and final 
disintegration and destruction. The 
only way by which these difficulties 
may be obviated is by going back to 
that primitive source of peace, which is 


understanding. It may take a long 
time, but it always takes a long time to 
accomplish anything sound and lasting 
inthis world. It is like water dropping 
on a stone. It seems so useless in its 
effects, and yet after awhile can be seen 
the indelible mark. In forming public 
opinion there may be quoted the illus- 
tration used for a different purpose by 
Bishop Woodcock, of Kentucky, be- 
cause it expresses so perfectly the posi- 
tion of the individual in making public 
opinion, whether national or inter- 
national: 

You can count the grains in a bushel of 
wheat, but you cannot count the bushels in 
a grain of wheat. 


The Economic Loss from the High Tariff of Sugar 
By His Excellency, the Cuban Ambassador 


Seftor Don Orestes Ferrara 


HE strident divergence between 

the course that has been followed 
by parliaments generally, and the aims 
and aspirations that have motivated 
industrial, financial, and economic 
groups, is the most bizarre phenomenon 
of post-bellum economics. While the 
latter groups have striven to achieve 
acceptance of their belief that an im- 
perative necessity of peace and of 
progress is that commercial intercourse 
should have the world for its field, the 
parliaments have gone ahead creating 
economic nationalisms modeled on the 
phantasy of Frederic List, the German 
economist who, more even than the 
historian Treitsche, was guilty, in the 
opinion of men of sound judgment, of 
being the intellectual author of the 
recent world war. 


Economic NATIONALISM Is 
_ConDEMNED 


Since the peace of Versailles we have 
been having numerous conferences 
called for the purpose of achieving 
cordial economic understandings. 
Thirty-nine nations met in a financial 
conference in Brussels in 1920 and 
agreed that all countries should strive 
to reéstablish freedom of commerce and 
to remove the obstacles created by 
artificial restrictions and by discrimina- 
tions in prices. Then followed the 
Economic Conference of Porto Rico in 
1921, which limited itself to con- 
demning prohibitive export and im- 
port restrictions. An economic con- 
ference at Genoa in 1922 recommended 
a return to the policy of commercial 
treaties on the basis of reciprocity, 
adapted to special circumstances and 
containing, when possible, the most- 
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favored-nation clause. In 1923, in 
Geneva, a “Convention on Custom- 
House Formalities” was held, which 
went beyond the object for which it 
had been called, and made highly 
useful recommendations for economic 
peace. 

The International Chamber of Com- 
merce, created officially in 1920, has 
had many congresses. In that of 
Brussels in 1925, after discussion of the 
difficulties caused by fluctuations in 
international exchange, it was asserted 
that high tariffs were the cause of the 
world-wide commercial depression, and 
the suggestion was made that they be 
lowered. The International Institute 
of Commerce, the purposes of which 
are to draw together countries commer- 
cially and to combat economic nation- 
alism, has affiliated itself with the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 

The International Economie Con- 
ference in 1927, participated in with 
keen interest by the United States of 
America, is the high peak in the en- 
deavors to bring about economic 
concord during this period. In it 
fifty nations were represented through 
194 delegates, assisted by 157 experts. 
The Conference began by deciding that 
its course should be equally distant 
from rigorous protectionism, leading 
logically to prohibition, and from free 
trade, entailing serious perturbations. 
At the end it recommended to the 
governments not to further increase 
customs tariffs. A most distinguished 
citizen of the United States, Mr. 
Theodore E. Burton, now a senator at 
Washington, went so far on this occa- 
sion as to recommend to Europe the 
abolition of its tariff walls, and another 
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American delegate, a man of great 
international reputation, Mr. Norman 
H. Davis, argued that the difficulties of 
the new Europe lay in the enormous 
number of additional miles of economic 
frontiers which have risen as a conse- 
quence of post-war political divisions 
of territory. The recent conferences 
on coal and sugar represent the latest 
world efforts to establish sound inter- 
national economic relations. 

In America progress has been less 
rapid. The prosperity of this part of 
the world has not caused people to 
study economic problems as elsewhere. 
Nevertheless, there have been various 
organizations laboring to promote good 
economic relations among American 
nations, especially the Pan-American 
Conferences on Highways of 1921 and 
1925, the Pan-American Standardiza- 
tion Conference at Lima in 1924, the 
Pan-American Commercial Conference 
at Washington in 1927, and the Pan- 
American Conference of Trade Marks 
at Washington in 1929. 

In the general Pan-American Con- 
ference at Havana, an attempt was 
made to deal with economic considera- 
tions. The attempt failed. The dis- 
cussions-were entirely political and did 
not impinge upon the enormously im- 
portant questions involved in the 
economic relations of the two American 
continents. Nevertheless, it was not 
lost sight of that Pan-Americanism had 
had for its beginning a basis essentially 
economic, and a delegate made -the 
observation that it was futile to work 
for world harmony and moral peace 
when at the same time, beneath the 
surface, devastating tariff wars were 
being carried on. But what comment 
there was in this respect was limited to 
generalizations, because all the dele- 
gates accepted the principle that it is 
the prerogative of each country, freely 
and of its own right, to determine its 
own economic policy, regardless of the 


interests of others. In any form of 
economic Pan-Americanism the com- 
mon interests of all would be a para- 
mount consideration. | 


Tenvency Towarp PROTECTIONISM 
NOTICEABLE IN CUBA 


Radically opposed to these con- 
gresses and.conferences are the in- 
ternal laws passed by parliaments. 
Everywhere, with the exception of 
several of the Scandinavian states of 
Europe which in recent years have 
seemed to possess clairvoyance as re- 
gards international relations, countries 
large and small have been able to see 
only their own immediate and limited 
interests. All have looked to the spe- 
cial case and not to the whole, to one 
economic factor, at times to one in- 
dustry, and not to their ultimate and 
lasting national interests. Thus, not 
only countries which traditionally have 
fostered economic liberty, but also 
those which formerly were intelligently 
protectionistic, as protectionism was 
prior to the last war, have abandoned 
themselves to an orgy of costly sub- 
sidies or of tariff increases, to a degree 
which seems fantastic to all those who 
feel concern for international respon- 
sibility, and who understand the disas- 
ters which such a course makes in- 
evitable in the future. 

The idea which has inspired this 
policy is found in the phrase, “Every- 
thing that we consume in our country 
should be produced in our country.” 
According to this, it is not worth while 
to look into production costs nor to 
give them a moment’s consideration. 
The consumer has disappeared as an 
element in the new nationalistic eco- 
nomics. 

In my own country, which nature 
intended should be agricultural and 
mercantile, there is a formidable im- 
pulse toward protection. Many there 
do not agree that Cuba is the one 
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country best suited in all the world to 
produce those two rich products, sugar 
and tobacco, of incomparable quality. 
The majority pays no attention to the 
fact that her geographic situation makes 
Cuba a port of call on the great mari- 
time highways. . Nor do they com- 
prehend that she was destined for 
commerce when she was given natural 
bays and ports equal to the best in the 
world, and in numbers surpassing those 
of all the Latin American continent. 
Likewise no one stops to think that, 
since no point in Cuba is farther than 
fifty miles from the coast, the Island is 
better prepared for international ex- 
portation and importation than for 
domestic interchange. Those of us 
who do not think with the majority feel 
temerity in expressing our views, be- 
cause our conscience tells us that the 
majority may be right. The people 
must live, and if we are to be prevented 
from selling the fruits of our agriculture, 
for the production of which our people, 
our soil, and our climate are super- 
- latively well adapted, then we must 
produce manufactured commodities, 
though for this we are ill prepared. 
The action of others dictates our 
policy. 

The high tariff tide apparently will 
not ebb everywhere until a grave 
economic crisis shakes the world. I 
know that in the United States great 
confidence is felt in the good sense 
and perspicacity of the masses of the 
people. Because of the affection which 
I feel for this country, and my love for 
the well-being of humanity, I would 
wish that, everywhere this faith in the 
possibility of redemption at the oppor- 
tune moment should be converted into 
a practical reality. But I much fear 
that the optimistic hypothesis will be 
destroyed by the catastrophe which 
will follow present political tendencies. 
I am of the unalterable opinion that all 
countries, great and small, will pay 


dearly for this hour of harsh economic 
nationalism which has come into the 
world since the great war. 


POLITICAL AND Economic RELATIONS 
BETWEEN CUBA AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


A practical example of what has 
taken place between the United States 
and Cuba is a proof of how difficult it 
is to reéstablish economic relations on 
their proper course once they have 
been deviated into a by-path. 

There is no doubt that the United 
States wishes to favor Cuba. As the 
representative of Cuba in this country 
I solemnly declare that I have not met 
with a single entity or person predis- 
posed against Cuba. 

When the youth of the United States 
died at the side of our own on the 
battlefield, this country asked for 
nothing. Afterward, to the surprise 
of the world, the United States left us 
independent and free. Then it de- 
elared that it would treat us with as 
much generosity economically as, to 
our great pride, it had treated us 
politically. President McKinley de- 
clared: 


It is important that our relations with 
these people shall be of the most friendly 
character and our commercial relations 
close and reciprocal. 


President Roosevelt said: 


We expect Cuba to treat us on an ex- 
ceptional footing politically, and we should 
put her in the same exceptional position 
economically. 


Even more definite were the words 
of Secretary Root: 


Cuba has acquiesced in our right to say 
that she shall not put herself in the hands 
of any other power, whatever her necessity, 
and in our right to insist upon the main- 
tenance of free and orderly government 
throughout her limits, however impov- 
erished and desperate may be her people. 


Correlative to these rights is a duty of the 
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highest obligation to treat her not as an 
enemy, not at arm’s length as an aggressive 
commercial rival, but with a generosity 
which toward her will be but justice; to 
shape our laws so that they shall contribute 
to her welfare as well as our own. 


These words were converted into 
deeds with a faithfulness typically 
American. Politically they were 
translated into a so-called ‘‘perma- 
nent” treaty; economically into a “rec- 
iprocity”’ treaty. Both were of help 
to us at the time we were poor. The 
wealth destroyed by the war of inde- 
pendence returned as if by enchant- 
ment. Over a period of years citizens 
of the United States invested in our 
country 1,500,000,000 dollars. The 
Cuban workman labored so indus- 
triously as to prove to the world that 
the tropical sun does not weaken but 
strengthens his arms. After a few 
years we achieved a productive capac- 
ity extraordinary for a population as 
limited as ours. In one year of pros- 
perity our purchases in the United 
States totaled more than 400,000,000 
dollars. 


Cusa HANDICAPPED BY THE TARIFF 


The tariffs which the United ‘States 
imposed on tobacco and sugar, our 
principal products, were not low, to be 
sure, amounting to about 40 per cent 
ad valorem in normal times, but nel- 
ther were they so high as to prevent us 
from living contentedly. At the same 
time Americans who had invested in 
Cuba the large sum, above mentioned, 
of 1,500,000,000 dollars, received a 
satisfactory return. The economic re- 
lations between the United States and 
Cuba followed a normal course in 
harmony with the political and moral 
bonds which unite the two countries. 

But this condition was not to en- 
dure. The universal tendency to high 
tariffs came eventually to weigh heavily 
upon Cuba, and from an approximate 


ad valorem tariff of 40 per cent a change 
was made, so that at the present time 
Cuban sugars imported into the United 
States pay in duties roughly 100 per 
cent of their value. 

If you will allow me to give you some 
figures, you will see ‘what is the real 
situation. Your revenue from cus- 
toms-house duties is about 600,000,000 _ 
dollars. Do you know what share of 
these 600,000,000 dollars my little 
nation of three and one-half millions of 
inhabitants pays? Onefourth! Cuba 
contributes 150,000,000 dollars. Not 
only that; Cuban products, including 
duty-free raw materials necessary to 
the commerce and industry of the 
United States, pay an average of 56 
per cent ad valorem. On all imports 
into this country duties of but 16 per 
cent are paid. The little island of 
Cuba with her three and a half millions 
of inhabitants pays more than England, 
France, and Germany together. Yet 
from Cuba the United States imports 
only 250,000,000 dollars’ worth of 
commodities and from the three large 
nations about 800,000,000 dollars’ 
worth. 

Cuban sugar, not being protected 
in this vast community called the 
United States of America, combatted 
by it, and, since because of our treaty 
of reciprocity with the United States 
we cannot effect trade agreements with 
other nations on the same preferential 
tariff that we concede to the United 
States—Cuban sugar, I repeat, has 
been caught up in the vortex of the 
economic cyclone which in recent years 
has swept over the world’s producing 
regions. 


ÅMERICAN Losses In CUBAN 
INVESTMENTS 


For three years American sugar 
properties in Cuba have lost on an 
average 50,000,000 dollars annually, 
not counting an enormous capital de- 
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` preciation; of the investment in them of 
600,000,000 dollars, more than half has 
beenlost. Ifthe Cubansugarindustry is 
_ to continue to be ravaged by the main- 
tenance of the present tariff or by the 
imposition of a still higher one, the re- 
sult will be the complete destruction of 
the American sugar interests in Cuba. 
Furthermore, as a consequence of the 
general economic depression, other 
American investments in Cuba will 
suffer; already they have lost in part 
their reproductive power. Cuban im- 
ports from the United States, which in a 
year of unusual prosperity totalled more 
than 400,000,000 dollars and which 
have since maintained an average of 
about 200,000,000 dollars will drop to 
insignificant proportions; this year they 
will probably not reach 125,000,000 
dollars. The entire pattern of Cuban- 
American economic relations, which 
does not consist solely of exports and 
imports but of ships, insurance, banks, 
public and professional services, will 
be disrupted with great loss to all. 

But as I have already pointed out, 
certain political trends cannot be 
stopped by argument and reason. In 
my country, as in Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica, and the United States, once a trend 
has got under way and is accepted by 
the social body, it is difficult if not im- 
possible to change it. Only great men 
or great events can do that. The 
first cannot always rise to power in 
great and well-organized democracies, 
and the second are always catastrophic. 
Yet what defense in logic can there be 
for this crisis involving the destruction 
of vast capital investments, and the 
ending of a national policy begun by 
McKinley and Roosevelt? 

United States sugar production is 
composed of two divisions, contmental 
and insular. On the continent roughly 
1,100,000 long tons are produced. In 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines, 2,087,000 long tons. When the 


Fordney-McCumber Act was passed 
in 1922, increasing the tariff on Cuban 
sugar from 1.35 cents a pound to 
1.76, continental United States pro- 
duced more or less the same amount 
it produces today. The insular pos- 
sessions produced 1,400,000 long tons. 
Thus continental production has not 
increased, though insular production 
has been augmented greatly. 

Continental United States cannot 
increase its sugar production. The 
kind of labor entailed in the cultiva- 
tion of beets is not of a sort to recom- 
mend itself to the American farm 
worker. To such an extent is this true 
that the majority of beet-field workers 
are Mexicans, many thousands of 
whom are seasonal laborers in the beet 
districts, and Poles and other European 
workers. Further, it is the opinion of 
experts that. sugar-beet cultivation 
survives only under the never-ending 
threat of extermination by a parasite, 
against which entomological science is 
helpless. . 

The sugar industry of continental 
United States, including both its man- 
ufacturing and agricultural divisions, 
is worth less than 250,000,000 dollars. 
That this estimate is generous may be 
judged from the fact that the sugar 
industry of Cuba, with a productive 
capacity five times as great, represents 
an investment of only slightly more 
than 700,000,000 dollars. Of the ap- 
proximately 700,000,000 dollars in- 
vested in the sugar industry of Cuba, 
about 600,000,000 dollars represent the 
investments of American citizens. 
What manner of reasoning is it that 
sacrifices the larger sum—both being 
American interests—in favor of the 
smaller? Certainly, not reasoning 
based on sound economic principles. 

Whatever of benefit shall result from 
the destruction of Cuba’s sugar indus- 
try will accrue to the Philippines, 
Hawaii and Porto Rico. For these 
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islands both Cuba’s wealth and the 
vast American investments in Cuba 
will be canceled out on the old selfish 
principle of mors tua vita mea. These 
countries, the Philippines, Hawaii and 
_ Porto Rico, situated far from the shores 
of the United States, which together 
during the past ten years have bought 
less from the United States than Cuba, 
which have less American capital in- 
vested within their borders than Cuba, 
would be enormously benefited by the 
economic destruction of Cuba and the 
incidental sacrificing of the American 
consumer. ‘This is the hard reality. 

In this period of great difficulty, 
when Cuba fears the threat, the most 
serious in her history as a nation, of an 
increase in the American sugar tariff 
coming at the time of extreme depres- 
sion, it is difficult for Cubans to feel 
hopeful. But we who do not lose our 
faith in a future economic Pan-Ameri- 
canism, may speak without regard for 
the events of the moment. 


Tur ADVANTAGES OF CUBAN- 
American Customs UNION 


My conception of the community of 
interest that exists between Cuba and 
the United States causes me to believe 
that a Zollverein, or customs union, 
limited and of gradual application, 
should be formulated by the two coun- 
tries. When I say limited and gradual, 
I mean that in the agreement the num- 
ber of articles that would come under 
its provisions could be stipulated, and 
free interchange of them could be 
affected after a period, long or short, 
according to necessity and to the 
provisions of the tariff plan that should 
be devised. To my way of thinking, 
because of the existing economic unity 
between Cuba and the United States, 
there have never been two countries so 
admirably adapted by nature to an 
economic arrangement such as I sug- 
gest. 


Each country could reserve the right 
during the formative years of the cus- 
toms union to break the pact upon 
serving notice. Thus no permanent 
injury could result to either contract- 
ing party. 

If the experiment should prove to be 
useful to the United States, and bene- 
ficial to Cuba, it could be extended so 
as to form a basis of Pan-American 
policy for those States which should 
wish to adopt it. If it should be suc- 
cessful, Cuba will have served in the 
field of economics as she has already 
served politically, to prove to her sister 
nations of America that they need have 
no fear of a powerful nation when that 
nation is governed by moral principles. 
Pan-Americanism would then have a 
raison @ éire even more important than 
its present one, for to its present polit- 
ical ideals would be added concern for 
the well being and prosperity of all. 

Nor can it be argued that because 
the United States of America is so 
great it has no need of economic ex- 
pansion; indeed, if, as has been said, 
the vast territorial expanse of the 
United States has been one of the causes 
of its prosperity, it is evident that when 
the point of industrial saturation is 
reached, a still greater economic ex- 
pansion, free of tariff obstacles, awaits 
and hails the promise of increased 
greatness in the future. 

Such a union would make America 
an expression of economic significance 
as today it is of political significance. 
I have always considered Pan-Ameri- 
canism a spearhead of world progress, 
and I believe that through it we shall 
reach a worth-while understanding—a 
true world-wide union wherein each shall 
be able to give of his best to the other. 
Such an ideal already is dominant in 
intellectual and moral fields; in the 
political field it approaches and will 
inevitably come if the tendencies of the 
hour are not frustrated; it must also 
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be brought to the domain of economics 
if the world is to be peaceful and pro- 
gressive. 

Thus the aspirations of so many 
congresses and conferences assembled 
to give the world the high principle of 
economic peace would once again find 


in America place for their practical 
application, and national interests 
would be given ample and permanent 
defense, finding in foreign lands the 
necessary elements for continuing to 
prosper when domestic resources are 
exhausted. 


A Tariff Formula Just to all Interests and Nations 
By Davin I. WALSH 


United States Senator from Massachusetts 


ARIFF is fundamentally a do- 

mestic question. Each nation has 
a sovereign right to decide the kind and 
exact degree of tariff barriers which it 
chooses to erect. That foreign coun- 
tries have no right to interfere with the 
tariff policy of any other country is an 
accepted doctrine. 

Whenever a nation, particularly a 
large and financially strong nation, 
contemplates changing its tariff, foreign 
countries naturally become vitally in- 
terested. Every country is to some ex- 
tent more or less dependent on some 
other country or countries for some of 
its essential commodities, for no coun- 
try produces everything it needs. 
Again, each country depends on other 
countries to some extent for its mar- 
kets; thus all countries are constantly 
striving to extend their trade. It is 
but natural, therefore, that the coun- 
tries of the world should be interested 
in the tariff policy of every other nation. 

A tariff program which considers 
only the interests of its own nation is 
short-sighted. Neither can a dog-eat- 
dog tariff policy endure. In that di- 
rection, war and chaos abideth. And 
such a policy breeds misunderstandings 
and hatreds, creates unfriendly feelings 
which find their way into the inter- 
national press and international gather- 
ings. Joint reprisals, import and ex- 
port restrictions and other more or less 
drastic attempts to fight the offending 
nations with newly invented economic 
weapons are the immediate and direct 
result of a tariff policy built or made 
without consideration of the rights 
of other nations. Neither the United 
States nor any other country should 
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invite such unfriendly feeling. If any 
nation goes too far, the result may 
be—and it is threatened—a solidarity 
of nations in tariff matters which 
would be disastrous to the export 
business of that nation. 


Tarirr REVISION 


The movement of the United States 
at the present time to revise our tariff 
and the assumption that it is to be 
revised upwards, has stirred up a tide 
of foreign fear and suspicion. Tele- 
graphic warnings and American com- 
mercial attaches throughout the world 
furnish proof that we must proceed 
sanely and prudently else a war may 
become imminent. Already, cam- 
paigns for discriminatory duties against 
American exports have appeared in 
various parts of Europe and South 
America. Our threatened tariff re- 
vision frequently has been referred to 
as the hostile economic policy of 
America. 

To the extent that tariff duties affect 
trade relations and connections and 
therefore affect amiable relations be- 
tween countries, requires that a tariff 
policy be considered in the light of 
maintaining amiable relations if pos- 
sible with other countries. Self-inter- 
est would naturally require we should 
not so disturb trade relations with 
other countries as to injure our foreign 
commerce. The principle of reciproc- 
ity which has been called the handmaid 
of protection and which should govern 
the relations between nations, justifies 
also a consideration of the effect of a 
nation’s tariff policy upon foreign coun- 
tries. No one can deny that. the 
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United States has the right to consider 
the figures as to what we gain and what 
we lose by a contemplated change in 
tariff policies, this can be done without 
engaging in a bitter economic rivalry 
across national boundaries that will 
create international misunderstandings. 
In drafting laws which particularly re- 
late to international commerce, it is 
wise statesmanship not to demand 
from others what we are not willing to 
grant them. 

In readjusting our tariff policy, 
certain general principles should be re- 
called and followed. They are very 
simple and well known. Foremost is 
the principle that national wealth is 
increased by foreign trade. Selling of 
goods abroad must not be a temporary 
refuge sought only in times of storm. 
Foreign trade is not and never can be 
established on any permanent basis for 
any nation until it becomes a policy of 
exchange of goods in which both the 
buyer and the seller profit. That is 
the A B C of national wealth. There 
are three ways in which export trade 
can be carried on: first, selling for cash; 
second, selling on credit; and third, 
selling other goods, imports. But for 
all the exporters to receive cash from a 
foreign country over a long period of 
time is manifestly impossible. Credit 
does not pay for goods, it only puts off 
the evil day. The only way in which 
foreign buyers can pay for their goods 
over a long period of time is through 
imports. 

It is possible for a nation to satisfy 
all its needs by specializing on certain 
products and sending abroad quantities 
not needed at home and by importing 
those goods which we cannot produce 
in this country successfully or seldom 
produce here at a reasonable price to 
the consumer. Again, world peace 
may be jeopardized by extreme and 
selfish economic policies. Mere ab- 
sence of war does not mean peace. 


There is no real peace when nations 
are growing increasingly suspicious of 
each other and are contending with 
each other in bitter economic rivalry 
across international boundaries. Real 
peace comes from international under- 
standing and good will. This inter- 
national understanding is brought 
about by the gradual elimination of 
misunderstandings and freely conced- 
ing the right to let others live their own 
lives as they see fit so long as their 
choice does not interfere with the 
happiness of the rest of the world. No 
one can deny or should interfere with 
the consistent and unselfish support of 
national rights and economic security 
by each nation for itself. Wars may 
and have sometimes grown through 
trivial causes. 

In drafting laws which relate par- 
ticularly to international commerce, 
we must not demand from others what 
we are unwilling to give ourselves. 
Neither should a nation be expected to 
give to others what they are unwilling 
to give it. It is the duty of all who 
seek world peace to help break down 
all unnecessary or unreasonable bar- 
riers to commerce and to revise and 
simplify commercial relations. All 
these make for mutual understanding. 


Is THERE a FORMULA FOR 
REVISION? 


With this background of the prob- 
lem, because you will note the subject 
refers to the effect of our tariff policy 
upon our foreign relations, I have indi- 
cated what might be the effect of an 
unsound and a selfish policy. Now, I 
put this question. Is there a formula 
for revision of our tariff which will be 
just to Americans, to our industries, to 
our consumers and be just to foreign 
countries and be a formula which they 
must respect because we grant them 
the right to use the same formula? Is 
there a formula we can use in the solu- 
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tion of the present tariff problem, one 
which protects American industries and 
cannot be successfully challenged by 
other countries? We agree it must be 
sound—a, sound and a sane policy and 
satisfying to every interest that seeks 
a square deal rather than a special ad- 
vantage. What is that formula which 
embraces sound domestic and inter- 
national principles on the tariff? It is 
the application of the principles of a 
competitive tariff. This is the formula 
which I submit in substitution for the 
embargo policy covertly advocated 
today both by extreme agriculturists 
and extreme manufacturing protec- 
tionists. Our tariff revision should 
accept the principle that the manufac- 
turers of this country must not be 
swamped with a surplus of foreign 
goods made by cheap labor abroad and 
in competition with high wages at 
home. I conceive even this, that a 
protective tariff should create a slightly 
higher advantage for domestic produc- 
ers and manufacturers. 

However--—and here’s where we differ 
politically—anything in excess of a 
competitive basis must be opposed as 
being unfair, both to our own people 
and to other nations. The American 
Government is, and must be, perfectly 
willing to aid every industry—agri- 
culture, manufacturing and mining— 
through the benefits of a competitive 
rather than through a tariff of exclu- 
sion. Anything in advance of such a 
formula is exploitation of the American 
consumer. The American consuming 
public must, first and foremost, be 
protected against exploitation. If 
rates are to be raised both for the manu- 
facturer and the agriculturist through 
an alliance of self-interest in disregard 


of the consumer, then those rates 
should be opposed, even when pretend- 
ing relief to manufacturing or agricul- 
tural industries. 

With the principle of a competitive 
tariff conscientiously applied to the 
protected interest geeking relief, we 
should adamantly fight the attempt to 
convert tariff revision into a scramble 
for spoils or temporary advantage to 
favored groups over the economic rights 
of other nations. If such a policy is 
followed it will not only gravely injure 
business at home by destroying inter- 
national trade—I mean the policy 
looking toward exclusion—and I could 
give you many illustrations and ex- 
amples as to how that is being sought 
today in America, but it will also 
destroy good-will abroad. We must 
also oppose vigorously the substitu- 
tional idea, that is new and was never 
heard of before. The substitutional 
idea—eat apples mstead of bananas— 
now being urged in place of a tariff 
based upon competition in like com- 
modities is indefensible. I think this 
formula is sound, sane, just, and one 
that will prevent any misunderstand- 
ings, or jealousies, or rivalries upon the 
part of foreign countries which are cer- 
tain to exist toward any other tariff 
policy which we may adopt. | 

In conclusion let me say, the con- 
ciliatory attitude of the nations of the 
world toward the United States should 
be based not upon respect merely for 
our combatant military strength, nor 
for the incalculable potential war re- 
sources of the United States, but in 
part at least upon respect for our 
generous and just consideration of all 
the rights and of particularly the eco- 
nomic rights, of other nations. 


The Tariff of Today 


By Henry W. WATSON 


, 

T is my purpose to treat this subject 

by presenting practical results 
‘rather than the theoretical side of the 
question. 

Free trade would be the perfect sys- 
tem of international commercial rela- 
tions, provided countries of the universe 
were controlled by the same physical 
and governmental influences. Since, 
however, characters, desires and social 
conditions of the peoples of the world 
are formed by what they eat, drink and 
the climatic environments, and nature 
has widely distributed raw materials 
for different purposes and values, that 
the interchange of trade may be ex- 
tended to all parts of the world and 
from which a revenue system has 
evolved, it seems that the open door 
policy is reserved for the millennium. 

During the Colomal period by an 
act of Parliament of Great Britain, the 
Colonists were barred by heavy penal- 
ties from manufacturing iron into 
commodities. All American iron was 
shipped to England, there fashioned 
into articles, returned and placed upon 
the shelves of shopkeepers for bargain 
and sale. The first Congress of the 
United States was summoned to meet 
March 4, 1789. After the rules and 
regulations to govern legislative pro- 
ceedings were adopted, a tariff bill was 
given preference for the purpose of 
raising a revenue, with the following 
title: 

Whereas, it is necessary for the support 
of the government, for the discharge of the 
debts of the United States, and the encour- 
agement and protection of the manufac- 
turers, that duties be laid on goods, wares 
and merchandise imported. 
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Member of Congress from Pennsylvania 


Congress from that period to the 
present has maintained varied tariff 
rates in accordance with the political 
policy of the time. Four cardinal 
premises should be considered when 
forming a tariff bill for the United 
States: Protection of her industries, to 
maintain wages comparable to the 
United States standard of living, to 
derive revenue, and to write rates 
equalizing imports and exports upon 
the cost of production. The United 
States protective policy has developed 
our industrial progress to such an ex- 
tent that other nations advocating free 
trade in the past have become wedded 
to protection, as is well illustrated by 
the recent protective tariff policy of 
Great Britain. That a tariff increases 
prices of the United States commodities 
has been exploded. Competition com- 
bined with American ingenuity . has 
cheapened many commodities, that 
foreign industries cannot compete even 
with their scales of low wages. Auto- 
mobiles are outstanding instances, 90 
per cent in South America are of 
United States production, and the 
Ford finds its way in every city of the 
world. 

However, I do not want to present 
the subject of the tariff as a policy for 
the United States, but how it affects 
our relations with Europe and Latin- 
America. 


Tarirr RELATIONS 


Since the pre-war period the exports 
from the United States have only ex- 
ceeded the imports by $731,000,000. 
Many European countries have mate- 
rially changed their methods of manu- 
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facture which have inured greatly to 
their commercial advantage. ‘The old 
system of hand-workmanship from 
father to son is becoming obsolete. 
American machinery has been intro- 
duced into the industrial countries of 
Europe, especially Germany, Belgium 
and Czechoslovakia, which has in- 
creased the world’s output, and with 
the low cost of wage production their 
exportations to the United States have 
doubled since the pre-war era. The 
tariff the United States imposes does 
not prevent foreign goods coming into 
the country. In many instances they 
are exact copies of United States arti- 
cles, but not always of the same qual- 
ity. Europe and the Latin-American 
States are benefited by our surplus 
capital invested in their industries, 
which has improved the conditions of 
their working people, and increased the 
revenues for their national treasuries. 
It is generally admitted that the policy 
of protection has developed our re- 
sources, the main issue that has in- 
creased our national wealth from 
twenty billions in-1865 to four hundred 
billionstoday. Thusour buying power 
has created a demand for foreign goods 
that decorate the homes of the wealthy, 
as well as those of the American work- 
men. The commercial wave has car- 
ried to Europe capital invested there 
by the National Harvester Company, 
the American Radiator Company, the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, the 
Standard Steel Car Company, the In- 
ternational Standard Electric Com- 
pany. Large amounts have been 
drawn toward the automobile interests. 
The General Motors Company recently 
purchased for $30,000,000 the stock of 
the Opel Motor Company of Germany. 
The same company has instituted a 
large industry at São Paulo, Brazil. 
Ford has plants in England, France, 
Belgium and other European countries, 
also an enterprise in the heart of 


Brazil, backed by many millions of 
American capital. The Armour Pack- 
ing Company has an investment in 
Buenos Aires; Woolworth and the 
United Drug Company each hasachain 
of stores in a number of foreign cities. 
Utility organizations have purchased 
the Electric Gas and Utility Company 
of London, and the International Tele- 
graph and: Telephone Corporation of 
Spain. Many hundred millions of 
Foreign, State and Municipal bonds 
are owned by Americans; nearly six 
millions stand to their credit in South 
America. New York banks have 
loaned Italy one hundred million dollars 
to develop water power. 

The wealth of United States partly 
earned by a protective tariff policy has 
certainly accrued to the benefit of all 
nations. While the United States ex- 
ports to all parts of the universe, the 
imports have also supplanted our pro- 
duction. This exchange of commodi- 
ties is becoming more and more 
equalized each succeeding year. 


EQUALIZATION OF EXCHANGE 


Raw materials not found in the 
United States benefit the country of 
production, especially when manufac- 
tured into completed articles and re- 
turned, upon which a duty may be 
collected. 

Reports indicate increased produc- 
tion abroad and improved financial 
conditions as compared with the pre- 
war period. The prosperity of the 
United States has given impetus to 
foreign travel, which has enriched 
the shops and hotels of the world. 
We cannot well substantiate the fact 
that the United States tariff has 
had serious depleting effect. upon 
commercial relations in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Despite the growth of our factories we 
are importing more manufactured goods 
from Europe than ever before. The ex- 
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ports of the leading countries of Europe to 
the United States have increased much 
more as compared with pre-war years than 
their exports to the rest of the world. In 
the case of practically every non-European 
country, its exports to the United States 
have also grown fard@more as compared with 
pre-war years than its exports to other 
countries combined. 


The report recently published by 
Great Britain’s Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer shows a surplus, and by pro- 
tective policy carried to its treasury 
account $554,795,000 in duties for the 
fiseal year ending March 28, 1929, 
which was $100,000,000 more than the 
United States collected for the same 
period from a similar source. 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 


Contiguous countries to the United 
States are having commercial disputes 
concerning tariff rates. Canada ob- 
jects to our rates because she does not 
find a market in the United States for 
wheat, agricultural products, and other 
raw materials. We have written lib- 
eral tariff laws which have benefited 
Canada, placing lumber and many raw 
commodities on the Free List and ex- 
tending the milling draw-back system. 
There are millions of American capital 
invested in Canada, building up their 
industries, increasing their federal rev- 


enues, and giving employment to many 
thousand men and women. 

Argentina, an agricultural country, 
but with few manufacturing plants, 
finds a poor market in the United 
States for her products, and other Latin 
American countries are in a similar 
position. 

I want to observe that South Amer- 
ica will be the greatest market for all 
the world, and we in the United States 
should not be deaf to the call. The 
progress South America has made since 
the pre-war period has exceeded that of 
any half century in her history. The 
development of highways, the exten- 
sion of postal air service to Chih, which 
was inaugurated on April 2, the es- 
tablishment of industries where feasi- 
ble, new and modern hotels in all large 
cities, and social welfare work extended 
everywhere, indicate the spirit in the 
Latin American countries. 

When the highway from Maine 
through Mexico, and over the moun- 
tains and in the valleys of South Amer- 
ica has been completed, the dream of 
Ex-President Coolidge, then the great 
possibilities of our sister Republics will 
be realized, that will bring Latin Amer- 
ican countries and the United States 
in closer friendship in our commercial 
relations, and a happier understanding 
in our national policies. 
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International. Problems of the Tariff 


By Harry T. CoLiines 


Professor of Commerce, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Univergity of Pennsylvania; 
Formerly United States Trade Commissioner; Special Agent, Department of Commerce 


N his message to the special session 
of Congress which began on April 
15, 1929, President Hoover said: 


In determining changes in our tariff we 
must not fail to take into account the broad 
interests of the country as a whole, and such 
interests include our trade relations with 
other countries. It is obviously unwise 
protection which sacrifices a greater amount 
of employment in exports to gain a less 
amount of employment from imports. 


The above section of the President’s 
message is the text of this paper which 
aims merely to emphasize with some 
pertinent details, first, that our tariff 
“interests include our trade relations 
with other countries,” and second, that 
“it is obviously unwise protection 
which sacrifices” more in exports than 
it gains by excluding imports. 


TARIFF PROTECTION 


The writer does not argue against 
protection in the United States. Even 
though a college teacher, he would not 
be foolish enough to take such a posi- 
tion, especially now. Į believe in 
protection for our country. And what 
difference would it make to you if I 
did not so believe; the American peo- 
ple do believe in it and have said so 
decisively. Tariff was an outstanding 
issue in the last presidential campaign. 
On the sixth of last November (1928) 
our policy was settled for the next four 
years. Itis to be protection, with per- 
haps somewhat higher rates in the 
Tariff Law of 1929 than in that of 1922, 
under which we now operate. Had the 
Democratic Party elected its candidate, 
it is doubtful whether things would 
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have been different—except that re- 
vision of the tariff might have been a 
piecemeal one rather than a general one 
in a special session. The Democrats 
are now mildly protective and the 
“mildness” is disappearing as textile 
and other manufacturing enterprises 
dot the southern states: To argue 
about our tariff policy is therefore 
futile—it is, and will be protection. 
It ought to be protection. Free trade 
is a dead issue throughout the world. 
Even England, the bulwark of free 
trade doctrine from 1860 to 1914, is now 
under protection. Belgium, long with- 
out a protective tariff, has just- raised 
the number of items on which tariff 
duty is collected from 70 to 1200. 

But this does not end the story. A 
whole set of new circumstances has 
changed our tariff making from a purely 
domestic question to one partly inter- 
national. We must now look at the 
problem from new angles. Protection 
has heretofore meant protection to 
manufacturers. This affected all 
others as well through benefits from the 
“home market.” It will continue to 
do so. But in thus protecting our 
markets from foreign imports, we may, 
so President Hoover said in his mes- 
sage, be promoting “unwise protec- 
tion.” Protection is of no value unless 
it hinders importation. But in hinder- 
ing imports we are damming up our 
only source of payment for exports, viz., 
goods and services from abroad. Im- 
ports pay for exports. There is no 
other way. High protection may effec- 
tively shut out foreign goods but we 
have now reached a stage where an 
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integral part of our commercial policy 
must be the stimulation of imports if we 
want payment for goods sold abroad. 
On January 1, 1929, the retail price of 
crude oil used as fuel averaged 54 cents 
per barrel in the United States, while 
that same oil h&d cost $1.20 per barrel 
at the well. In other words, half the 
total output of our crude oil sold at 
retail at the beginning of this year for 
less than fifty per cent of its wholesale 
price. This creates a problem. Last 
month (March, 1929) the American 
Petroleum Institute met to draw up an 
agreement to restrict production. OQOb- 
viously this is only an emergency 
solution. There are markets abroad 
for this surplus oil but chances of pay- 
ment for it are slim if we shut out more 
foreign imports. We must then con- 
sider the injury done to oil exporters 
when we benefit manufacturers by 
higher tariff duties. 


RADICAL CHANGES 


Tariff making faces still more radical 
changes. No previous tariff had to 
meet the fact that American exporters 
were forced to win new markets, t.e., 
gain them by competition against other 
sellers. Before we enacted the last 
tariff law in 1922, we hardly sought 
foreign markets; they sought us. Our 
foreign trade then consisted largely 
of selling raw materials or foodstuffs, 
and importing manufactured or semi- 
manufactured commodities. But the 
tables have turned. Our exports in 
1928 were manufactured or semi- 
manufactured products to the extent 
of 68 per cent. Exports of manufac- 
tured products are now 75 per cent 
greater than in 1922. And they will 
be larger still. We must have more 
markets abroad since we can now 
manufacture 15-20 per cent more than 
our domestic market (with its 125,000,- 
000 people) can absorb. We must sell 
more manufactured goods abroad or 


else curtail production at home. Ex- 
ceedingly high protective duties will 
shut out foreign goods, but the goods 
thus excluded will then be sent to the 
very customers abroad to whom we 
wish to sell our excess products. The 
expansion in automobile sales during 
the past few years has been largely 
in foreign rather than domestic markets. 
In 1928 foreign sales of automobiles 
amounted to 14 per cent of the domes- 
tic output. Likewise exports of ma- 
chinery were 14 per cent greater in 1928 
than in 1927. The demand for ma- 
chinery abroad is potentially great 
owing to a comparative lack of such 
equipment in Europe. But how shall 
we receive payment from Europe for 
these exports of automobiles and ma- 
chinery? Only by taking their goods 
or services. Shutting out too many 
imports, therefore, may be as President 
Hoover said, “unwise protection.” 


INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


There is another international angle. 
We have now loaned abroad $16,000,- 
000,000 of private investments, to say 
nothing of the $10,000,000,000 of 
government loans made to the Allies 
during the World War. And to these 
vast loans abroad we are adding 
yearly nearly $1,000,000,000. How 
can we receive interest and the repay- 
ment of principal on these foreign 
investments? There is only one way— 
through the importation of foreign 
goods and services. We need protec- 
tion for our manufacturers, but can we 
slap in the face our investors in the 
foreign field? Persistent exclusion of 
foreign goods means just that. If 
one replies: “Let them pay in raw 
materials which we need,” the answer 
is that they have few raw materials to 
export; they even import raw materials. 
European exports are largely manufac- 
tured products. 

International problems in commer- 
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cial policies are legion. For the first 
time in our history they demand more 
than passing attention. Protection 
here must be “wise protection.” Re- 
taliation from abroad may take more 
invidious forms that that of mere criti- 
cism. Cartels are a growing phenom- 
enon in Europe. They are destined 
to play an increasingly important part 
there in economic and political life. 
The international cartel in its post- 
war phase is looked upon as the chief 
means of readjusting the whole Euro- 
pean economic structure, putting an 
end to competition. Cartel agree- 
ments are even replacing tariffs in 
Europe. The Franco-Prussian agree- 
ment and the continental steel cartel 
(1926) startled American interests. 
The international rayon cartel organ- 
ized in 1927 includes the three largest 
producers in Great Britain, Germany, 
and Italy—and their subsidiaries ex- 
tend throughout the world. A score 
of other products are already cartelized 
throughout the world. Only the day 
before yesterday (April 25, 1929) 
American interests joined the inter- 
national cartel for pipes and tubes, 
along with British, Canadian and 
continental producers. The signato- 
ries agree not to export their produce 
into countries adhering to the present 
international agreement. This agree- 
ment fixes quotas and prices. We had 
either to join or be excluded from de- 
sirable markets. Verily this is a new 
international situation in commercial 
policies and it demands some attention 
from tariff makers. 

And still we have left unmentioned 
many international frictions. Canada 
is today our best single customer. We 
need protection against certain Cana- 
dian products, perhaps even an increase 
in the present rates. Discussion of 
higher rates on certain Canadian exports 
to the United States, however, has 
aroused a storm of opposition. Re- 


prisals have not only been threatened; 
they have been carried out. Suppose 
Canada should refuse to continue to sell 
us newspaper pulp; that is not merely 
possible, they have already threatened 
it. Suppose Canada should close all 
our branch factories there for auto- 
mobiles, agricultural machinery and 
for many other products. That is food 
for thought. 

Some of the administrative measures _ 
of our tariff law cause apprehension. 
Duties are based on differences in the 
“cost of production.” To ascertain 
these differences we must know foreign 
costs as well as our own. Foreign 
costs, says President Hoover, are 


Difficult to discover without access to the 
books of foreign manufacturers, which they 
are reluctant to offer. 


And then he adds, 


This has become also a great source of 
friction abroad. 


So great was friction caused by Ameri- 
can agents investigating costs of pro- 
duction in France that we had to with- 
draw them and resort to official figures 
furnished by the French Government 
rather than those obtained from in- 
dividuals’ books. We need a new basis 
for determining duties. Differences in 
cost of production necessitate labarious 
and irritating investigations which we 
ourselves would not permit foreigners 
to make here. Rates of duties should 
be determined on a general “competi- . 
tive basis.” This can soon be de- 
termined approximately and without 
intrusion abroad. 

We may need protection against 
Argentinian corn, and defense against 
the hoof and mouth disease, but meas- 
ures to promote those ends must take 
into account the reactions of Argentina. 
Perhaps rates on sugar imports should 
be higher, but if raised, the change must 
be made in the light of its effect on 
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Cuban sugar interests in which Ameri- 
can investors have nearly a billion 
doflars. Rates of duty on sugar there- 
fore are not merely a matter of Louisi- 
ana cane or Michigan beets; they now 
introduce an international problem in 
foreign investm@ht. 

Now the observations made in this 
brief paper are not the hallucinations 
or the closet philosophy of a mere 
college professor; they are the cold 
calculations of business men. Mem- 
bers of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission have pointed them out. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has called attention to them. 
Importers have voiced them, and con- 
sumers have begun to demand con- 
sideration of them. Only a week ago 
the National Foreign Trade Council, 
meeting in Baltimore, went on record as 
declaring that the extension of Ameri- 
can sales abroad is being hampered 


by the exclusion of imports, and the 
speaker was the head of one of the 
largest business organizations in the 
United States. It is a condition which 
confronts us—not a theory. 


Wisp PROTECTION ESSENTIAL 


Protection is a defensible policy 
for the United States. It promotes 
our best interests, and after all we our- 
selves must þe the arbiters of our 
national and international policies. 
Besides this the whole world has gone 
over to a protective policy. But our 
protection must be “wise.” Wisdom 
dictates that in protecting against 
foreign imports, we do not do greater 
harm to other national interests. To 
boost all rates indiscriminately is to 
commit national hari-kari. Discretion 
is the better part of valor in tariff 
making. Unwise protection will come 
home to roost. 


Tariff Policy of the United States as Affecting Our, 
Relations with Canada 
By Warrer Wauuace McLaren, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Williams College 


N 1928, Canada’s merchandise im- 
ports from the United States ap- 
proximated a value of $916,000,000, 
while in the same period, Canada’s 
exports to the United States were 
valued at $488,000,000. Canada’s im- 
ports from the United States consti- 
tuted 82 per cent of her total, but her 
exports to the United States amounted 
to only 36 per cent of her whole mer- 
chandise exports. Cunada was the 
United States’ best customer, and so 
likewise the United States was Canada’s 
best customer. This was as it should 
have been, considering the proximity 
of the two countries and the high state 
of development in each of transporta- 
tion and banking facilities for the 
handling of foreign trade. ‘The only 
perplexing feature of this exchange of 
goods between the two countries is the 
disparity in value between the goods 
exchanged. 


CANADIAN Economic DEVELOPMENT 
AFFECTED BY TARIFF 


The explanation of that disparity 
might be found in the relative heights 
of the United States and Canadian 
tariffs on imports, or it might be ex- 
plained by reference to the.total trade 
of the two countries. Canada takes 
only 18 per cent of our goods, whereas 
_we take 36 per cent of hers. Or again, 
the explanation might be found in the 
reciprocal needs of the two countries 
for the goods of the other. The dis- 
parity in the figures is of considerable 
significance, especially at a time when 
the United States tariff is undergoing 
a general revision. Our schedules of 
import duties on goods subject to duty 


+ 


are undoubtedly higher than those im- 
posed by the Canadian tariff, but the 
relative average levy in the two coun- 
tries is of little consequence as com- 
pared to the relative heights of the 
duties on particular commodities. The 
United States tariff wall is not like the 
Great Wall of China. In so far as 
goods are admitted free of duty, there 


is no wall at all; whereas the part of the 
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wall over which silk piece goods must 
make their way is much higher than 
that part of it over which wheat climbs. 
While there is no doubt that some of 
the details of Canada’s economic prog- 
ress have been greatly influenced by 
the changes in the American tariff 
during the past seventy-five years, 
there is little reason to suppose, short 
of a prohibitive tariff on all imports 
from Canada—a course of action by 
Congress which is unthinkable—that 
further changes in the duties will seri- 
ously impede Canada’s continued eco- 
nomic development. Her rich natural 
resources in lumber and pulp, in agri- 
cultural products and minerals, will go 
on being exploited and sold profitably, | 
if not in the United States, then 
elsewhere. 


INTERCHANGE OF GooDs 


Of little interest in tariff making or 
even in tariff tinkering is the relation 
between the percentages of export 
trade of the two countries destined for 
the markets of the other. With less 
than one-tenth of our population, 
Canada takes twice as many goods 
from us as we take from her. Never- 
theless, so much greater is the value of 
the United States exports than the 
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value of the exports from Canada that 
she „takes only 18 per cent of our 
exports while we take 36 per cent of 
hers. These figures are only what 
would be expected considering the 
state of development of the two coun- 
tries and the reMative values of their 
foreign commerce. 

As to the reciprocal needs of the two 
countries for the goods of the other, it 
should be pointed out that Canada 
produces little or none of any of the 
commodities which occupy the first 
four places in importance on the list 
of our imports—raw silk, coffee, sugar, 
and -rubber. In recent years, sugar 
beet growing in western Ontario. has 
attained considerable proportions, but 
even so, the industry has not grown as 
yet to a point where it produces a sur- 
plus for export. Canada’s principal 
exports in value are wheat and flour, 


PraincreaL Exports To CANADA 
(00,000 omitted) 


Jron and its products............... $233 .9 
Cotton.and textiles................. 142.7 
Maehe eeta ced ease a nA 87.3 
Non-ferrous metals........ AEE 55.8 
Automobiles and parts .............. 54.1 
Prutts:c.3%.0hwesl oe ork teers waa as 34.4 


but as we have an export surplus of 
these foodstuffs, we naturally would 
not buy them in great quantities. 
When it comes to news print and wood 
pulp, however, the situation is entirely 
different, for Canada has a large sur- 
plus, and we have little or no domestic 
product. Hence we get from Canada 
over 90 per cent of our total imports 
of these two commodities. Further 
analysis will show that the interchange 
of goods going on between the two 
countries, with certain exceptions and 
omissions, is determined, not by the 
tariff barriers that both countries have 
erected, but by differences in climate, 


resources, and the state of the indus- 
trial development of each, promoted, it 
is true, by proximity and the facilities 
of transportation and finance, and 
retarded somewhat by protective 
legislation. 


Lumber and Lumber Products 


An analysis of the Canadian exports 
to the United States shows that lumber 
and its products and pulpwood, plus 
standard news print and wood pulp, 
account for 60 per cent of the total, 
that about 32 per cent of the total con- 
sists of standard news print and wood 
pulp, upon which there is no likelihood 
of Congress imposing any additional 
duty, because 90 per cent of our imports 
of standard news print and wood pulp 
come from Canada, our only other 
sources of supply being. the Scandi- 
navian countriės. On the other hand, 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTS FROM CANADA 


(00,000 omitted) 
News print and wood pulp........... $156.2 
Lumber and pulpwood.............. 150.5 
Cattle and meat............0ecce eee QA 
Vegetables... 0.0... 0. c cece eee eee 24.1 
Milk and cream............0 eee cees 18.0 
Leather and hides................-. 17.1 
Undressed furs........ 0.000 ce eee 14.1 
Wheat and flour................0005 12.1 


it is not inconceivable that a duty may 
be imposed upon such wood products 
as shingles and lumber, and while such 
commodities enter in an important 
volume into Canada’s exports to us, it 
would not be difficult for those products 
to be marketed elsewhere. As the 
bulk of this trade originated in British 
Columbia, the markets of the world are 
open to Canada by sea transportation. 


Agricultural and Dairy Products 


Continuing the analysis of imports 
from Canada, the group of agricultural 
and dairy products reaches a large 
value, $109,000,000 or 22 per cent of 
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our total imports from that country. 
Normally we have a surplus of wheat 
for export, and what we buy from 
Canada, over the tariff wall is for pur- 
poses of mixing with the domestic prod- 
uct to produce a certain grade of flour 
for export. We export to Canada 
much more wheat than we import, but 
it is not for domestic consumption in 
Canada, but for transit through Cana- 
dian channels to Europe. Our duty 
on wheat has already killed the import 
trade, except in so far as it continues 
for purposes of grinding in transit in 
the mills at Minneapolis. Any further 
increase in our duty on wheat coming 
from Canada could have no effect upon 
the trade in wheat between the two 
countries. The same situation, how- 
ever, does not exist in the matter of 
cattle and milk and cream. Our im- 
ports of Canadian cattle are consider- 
able in value. That trade takes place 
mainly between the prairie provinces 
and Jowa. Cattle are raised on the 
prairies of Canada because of cheaper 
fodder and labor, but at the age of a 
year, or a year and a half, they are 
shipped to States in the corn belt, there 
to be fattened before appearing in the 
stockyards of Omaha and Chicago. 
A tariff on cattle would tend to destroy 
this trade and undoubtedly produce 
an unfavorable reaction among the 
farmers of the Canadian west. 

Milk and cream enter into the trade 
between the countries mainly from 
eastern Ontario and the eastern town- 
ships of Quebec. In fact, these sec- 
tions of Canada are now regarded as 
part of the New England milk-shed. 
Our large distributors of milk and 
cream in New England and New York 
have large investments in this Cana- 
dian industry which would be jeopard- 
ized by an increase in the duty on milk 
and cream. If such an increase should 
be imposed in the revision now going 
on, the Canadian dairy farmer in 


eastern Ontario and Quebec would have 
to revert to the butter industry from 
which he has been diverted in recent 
years by the more profitable trade in 
milk and cream going to the Boston and 
New York markets. He would be 
compelled to find & market for his 
butter elsewhere. 
Leather and Hides 

Leather and hides and undressed 
furs are also imported from Canada in 
large value, and from many other 
sources of supply. Under those cir- 
cumstances it is not likely that changes 
in the duties on these commodities 
would interrupt the trade. Our do- 
mestic supply is not sufficiently great. 
and if a higher tariff wall is erected, 
the domestic consumer in the United 
States will merely have to pay more for 
articles manufactured out of these 
raw materials. 
Vegetables 

Vegetables we import from Canada 
to as large a value as cattle and meat. 
This import consists mainly of potatoes, 
dried beans and peas, and green vege- 
tables, flax, and linseed, and it is easily 
conceivable that increased protection 
may be given to the domestic producer. 
It is likely that even a slight increase 
in the duties would interfere seriously 
with this trade and cause disruption of 
the Canadian agricultural economy in so 
far as it rests upon vegetables and truck. 

Approximately 82 per cent of all our 
imports from Canada are included in 
these two groups of commodities— 
forest and agricultural products—and 
it is only in a small number of the items 
that higher rates would seriously inter- 
fere with the export trade from Canada 
to the United States. Furthermore, 
as already indicated, Canada has suf- 
fered so much in the past and has had 
so much experience with shifts in the 
protective system of this country, that 
she has been compelled to greatly 
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diversify the destination of her export 
surplus, and it is conceivable that addi- 
tional protection accorded to the 
American farmer at this time would 
have the effect of compelling Canada 
to find other markets for some of her 
products which now enter the United 
States. In recent months, new legis- 
lation in Canada has been enacted for 
the purpose of stimulating the over-seas 
trade, by creating a differential in 
railroad rates in favor of export prod- 
ucts both east and west from Fort 
William, the head of navigation on 
the Great Lakes. 


Futurt MARKET 


Any useful attempt to discuss the 
future of Canada as a market for 
American goods must be based upon 
much the same kind of analysis as that 
which has been used in dealing with her 
exports to us. It is frequently said 
that any further dislocation of Cana- 
dian exports to the United States by 
imposing new duties or increasing 
old ones would have reverberations 
in Canadian political opinion and pro- 
duce retaliation, or at least a resent- 
ment that would welcome retaliation. 
A higher protective tariff, however, 
would be difficult for the present 
Canadian government to adopt. The 
King government is a liberal govern- 
ment and derives its major support in 
Parliament from the representatives 
of Quebec and the Prairie provinces. 
The French quota in the Canadian 
parliament represents, in the main, 
agricultural constituencies and has no 
particular protectionist leanings. The 
representatives of the west are staunch 
believers in the low tariff or free trade 
and would welcome a reciprocity ar- 
rangement with the United States 
in agricultural commodities and agri- 
cultural machinery. On the other 
hand, the Conservative Opposition in 
Canada is protectionist, and it might 


be that a considerable increase of the 
tariff barriers between Canada and the 
United States would have the effect of 
putting the Conservatives back into 
power. In that event, reprisals in 
kind might be attempted, but a much 
more likely course would be an attempt 
to expand her trade within the Empire 
by increasing her imperial preference. 
Either alternative would be difficult 
for a Canadian government to pursue, 
for both run counter to the natural 
propensity of two neighbors to ex- 
change their surplus goods. 

A new economie factor, not a politi- 
cal one, threatens to change the situa- 
tion in the matter of possible reprisals 
against further increases in the United 
States tariff which might bear heavily 
upon Canadian exports. According 
to statistics recently published by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Canada has 
had since 1925, and probably since 
1922, an excess of capital exports over 
capital imports. In other words, Can- 
ada has prospered so greatly that her 
citizens are investing more money in 
foreign countries than foreigners are 
investing in Canadian industries. Of 
even more significance than the crude 
fact of excess is the recent tendency 
for Canadians to put their surplus 
money into Canada rather than into 
Cuba, Brazil, or even the United 
States. In 1925, according to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway figures, the 
excess of capital exports amounted to 
$150,000,000, whereas in 1928 the 
excess had shrunk to $30,000,000. 
This shrinkage of capital exports was 
not caused by impotence in the matter, 
but by the prospect of greater profit 
from investments at home than abroad. 
In so far as the requirements for new 
capital are concerned, there is no 
reason why Canada should not proceed 
to adopt a higher protective tariff for 
the purpose of developing home indus- 
tries in the fields of heavy machinery 


‘ tion of raw cotton and textiles. 
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and automobiles. It, would appear 
that considerable progress had already 
been made in this direction in the case 
of specialties such as typewriters, cash 
registers, elevators, etc. 

However much may be said about 
such reprisals from a political point 
of view, and whatever the importance 
to be attached to the growth of Cana- 
dian savings and investments, the facts 
of our export trade to Canada go a 
long way to show how impossible it 
would be to destroy it by a further in- 
crease of the Canadian tariff. By far 
the largest item of Canada’s import 
from us is iron and its products, and 
if we include machinery, the group 
reaches a value of $320,000,000 or 
about 34 per cent of the total. It is 
conceivable that the item of machinery 
might be shut out by a high tariff, or 
an increase of the British preference, 
but as a large part of the item consists 
of agricultural machinery, the result 
would be merely to increase the ex- 
penses of production of the Canadian 
farmer, the very person who is most 
opposed to a protective policy. On 
the other hand, iron and its products 
cannot be manufactured in Canada in 
anything like the quantity necessary 
to supply the demand. In the first 
place, Canada is inadequately supplied 
with coking coal, and her available iron 
ore deposits are likewise practically negli- 
gible as a basis for an iron and steel 
industry commensurate with her needs. 

Next in importance is the importa- 
Any 
attempt to keep out raw cotton by an 
import duty on it is inconceivable; 
whereas cotton tissues, which might be 
still further protected, do not amount 
to a formidable figure. 

Another large item of Canadian im- 
ports is automobiles and parts and 
gasoline. The gasoline may be cut off 
by development of Canadian oil fields 
and refineries in Alberta, and so like- 


wise the automobiles and parts, by a 
further increase in the tariff, which is 
already a 50 per cent levy, but the im- 
position of a higher duty on automo- 
biles would seriously impede the social 
and economic development of that 
country. Another Yarge item of our 
exports to Canada consists of fruits, 
mainly citrous fruits, which cannot 
be grown there and therefore retaliation 
in that direction would be impossible. 
About two-thirds of our exports to 
Canada consist of the articles men- 
tioned, the remainder of scattering 
products including non-ferrous metals, 
automobile tires, books, etc., all of 
which it would be more orless difficult to 
keep out by means of a higher tariff wall. 

To summarize the situation briefly, 
I am inclined to say that because 82 
per cent of our imports from Canada 
are included in two groups of forest 
products and agricultural products, it 
is unthinkable, except for cattle, dairy 
products and vegetables, that any 
changes in our tariff would interrupt 
that trade. As far as our exports to 
Canada are concerned, it is equally 
unthinkable that reprisals in the way 
of higher Canadian duties would be 
likely to interfere seriously with our 
export trade to Canada, except possibly 
in the item of automobiles and parts, 
and possibly some kinds of heavy 
machinery and textiles. Canada 
forms the northern segment of the 
North American continental economic 
unit, in much the same way that Mexi- 
co and the Caribbean area form the 
southern fringe. Our trade with these 
countries on the periphery of the unit 
is largely made up of receiving from 
them those commodities of which, for 
reasons of climate or natural resources, 
they produce a surplus, and sending 
them commodities which, for the same 
reasons, we are able to produce more 
effectively than they, and in quantities 
greater than we can consume. 


The Protection of Foreign Lives and Property in 
Disturbed Areas 


By Raymonp Lesure BUELL 
Research Director, Foreign Policy Association, New York City 


HE armed ¢rotection of American 

lives and property abroad has long 
been a policy of the United States. 
During the last hundred and fifteen 
years the American Government has 
for this purpose landed troops upon 
foreign soil on more than one hundred 
occasions.! Mr. Reuben Clark, re- 
cently Under-Secretary of State, wrote 
a few years ago: 


No nation, it would seem has with more 
frequency than has this government used its 
- military forces for the purpose of occupying 
temporarily parts of foreign countries in 
order to secure adequate safety and pro- 
tection for its citizens and their property.? 


Thus the use of force for the pro- 
tection of nationals abroad is an es- 
tablished principle in the United 
States. Recently the principle has 
acquired more than ordinary importance 
as a result of the increasing export of 
American capital. The question to be 
decided is whether as a result of our 
suddenly increasing foreign invest- 
ments and of the large number of 
‘Americans who have taken up a per- 
manent residence abroad, the United 
States is going to apply this principle of 
armed protection more vigorously than 
in the past. The foreign investments 
of American citizens have increased 
from $2,625,000,000 in 1913 to $15,601- 
000,000 in 1928.3 Nearly nine billion 

1Offutt, M., The Protection of Citizens Abroad 
by the Armed Forces of the United States, p. 1. 
Johns Hopkins University, Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, Series XLVI, No. 4. 

2 Right to Protect Citizens in Foreign Countries 
by Landing Forces, Memorandum of the Solicitor 
for the Department of State, Oct. 5, 1912, p. 33. 

3 Winkler, Max, The Dollar Abroad, Foreign 
Policy Association Information Service, Vol. V, 
Supplement No. 1, p. 4. 
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out of the fifteen billion is invested in 
Europe and Canada. Nearly three 
billion is invested in Central America, 
including Cuba, Mexico and the West 
Indies. Only about $200,000,000 is 
invested in China. The remainder is 
found in South America and Japan, ete. 
According to a recent State Depart- 
ment census, 392,668 Americans have 
taken up a permanent or semi-per- 
manent residence abroad. American 
nationals residing abroad are located as 
follows: 


Canada and Newfoundland......... 23.4, 14:7 
FUTODE ais tx enw a hp ate ie’s 77,063 
Australasia and Oceania............ 2,337 
ATTICA a eruca 3s Sues Ba oe ke ek 3,673 
South America ............0000ees 12,136 
ASi ae ee A ee ENAN 24,119 
West Indies and Bermuda.......... 19,579 
Mexico and Centra! America ........ 19,614 


As a practical matter the problem of 
armed protection does not arise except 
in (1) China, (2) the Caribbean and 
Central American areas. The Ameri- 
can capital in these areas is only 
$3,154,000,000; the American residents 
total only 50,772 “—less than a small 
American city. 


THe DOCTRINE or INTERVENTION 


The right of the United States to 
guard these interests has been nowhere 
more vigorously expressed than by 
Calvin Coolidge in his famous speech 
to the United Press on April 25, 1927, 
as follows: 


4 In Mexico 14,607 Americans reside; in Cuba, 
9,234; in Santo Domingo, 9,205, a figure which 
includes a large number of Porto Ricans; in 
Haiti, 515; in Panama, 1,932; in Honduras, 1,310; 
in Nicaragua, 482; in Guatemala, 626; in Costa 
Rica, 424; in Salvador, 203. 
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While it is well-established international 
law that we have no right to interfere in 
the purely domestic affairs of other nations 
in their dealings with their own citizens, it 
is equally well established that our Govern- 
ment has certain rights over and certain 
duties toward our own citizens and their 
property wherever they may be located. 
The person and property of a citizen are a 
part of the general domain of the nation, 
even when abroad. On the other hand, 
there is a distinct and binding obligation on 
the part of self-respecting Governments to 
afford protection to the persons and prop- 
erty of their citizens wherever they may 
be. This is both because it has an interest 
in them and because it has an obligation 
toward them. It would seem to be per- 
fectly obvious that if it is wrong to murder 
and pillage within the confines of the United 
States, it js equally wrong outside our 
borders. The fundamental laws of justice 
are universal in their application. These 
rights go with the citizen. Wherever he 
goes, these duties of our Government must 
follow him. 


There are few international lawyers 
who would subscribe to the exact 
terminology employed by President 
Coolidge. Nevertheless, the right of a 
government to employ armed protec- 
tion abroad has been frequently de- 
fended as a valid form of self-help. 

At the present time there are about 
fifty independent states in the world. 
The International law writers usually 
refer to the right of independence and of 
sovereignty which each of these states 
enjoys. If theserights mean anything 
they ‘mean exclusive territorial juris- 
diction except when such jurisdiction is 
ceded by treaty; and they mean the 
right of each state to select its own 
government and settle generally its 
internal affairs, without interference 
from other states. Now obviously the 
independence and sovereignty of a 
state is impaired when a foreign power 
lands troops upon its soil even for the 

5 Cf, Fauchille, Traité de Droit International 
Public, Vol. I, Part 1, p. 224. 


‘and property against, violence. 
„is a duty owed to other states. In 


limited purpose of protecting lives 
from imminent danger. 

Nevertheless, while states have rights 
they also have duties. And one of 
these duties is the protection of life 
This 


municipal law when an individual is 
charged with failure to live up to his 
duties to other individuals there are 
tribunals which examine the charge and 
determine its truth. In international 
law such machinery has been lacking. 
And in the absence of such machinery 
the stronger states have frequently 
resorted to self-help when in their 
opinion the duty owed to them by other 
states has not been fulfilled. 

The most extreme form of self-help 
has of course been formal war. In the 
majority of cases where the protection 
of foreign interests in weaker countries 
is concerned, this self-help when strictly 
confined to protection of foreign lives 
and property in imminent danger, has 
been termed interposition or non- 
political intervention; when it has gone 
beyond the steps necessary for the 
immediate protection of foreign in- 
terests it has been called political inter- 
vention. 

As a result of the League of Nations 
Covenant and of the anti-war Pact 
various kinds of war have become 
illegal. But do these documents 
also make armed intervention illegal? 
Commentators have argued to the 
contrary on the ground that armed 
intervention is not war. Neverthe- 
less, there is reason to believe that 
under the League Covenant at least all 
acts of force have been placed under 
international control. 

Apart from the Covenant and the 
anti-war Pact, the “legality” of non- 
political intervention, under certain 

6 Cf. The Anti-War Pact, Foreign Policy 


Association Information Service, Vol. IV, No. 18, 
p. 368, 
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circumstances, is supported not only 
by the practise of the leading powers 
but also the majority of the text writers 
on international law.’ 

At the same time statesmen and 
jurists have placed limits upon this useof 
armed force to protect foreign interests. 
In the Caroline case of 1842, Secretary 
of State Webster declared that the use 
of force beyond the area of a state 
should be confined to cases in which 


The necessity of that self-defense is 
instant, overwhelming, and leaving no 
choice of means, and no moment for 
deliberation. 


Lawrence says in his Principles of 
International Law (Tth ed., p. 125): 


The danger must be direct and immedi- 
ate not contingent, not remote. ... The 
mere fear that something done by a neigh- 
boring state today may possibly be dan- 
gerous to us in the future if that state 
should happen to become hostile, is not just 
ground of intervention. If it were, nations 
might always be at war today to prevent 
war fifty years hence! 


A more recent writer states, in 
reference to the doctrine of “necessity ”’: 


The means employed should be charac- 
terized by no greater amount of extra-legal 
force than is rendered obligatory by the 
particular circumstances of the case and 
the need of defending the particular rights 
involved and the danger must be so im- 
minent and overwhelming that time and 
opportunity are lacking in which to provide 
other and adequate means of defense. ® 


7T These are reviewed in Clark and Offutt, cited. 
However, at the Havana Conference thirteen 
states voted in favor of a declaration that “No 
state may intervene in the internal affairs of 
another.” The American jurists at a conference 
at Rio preceding this conference had voted for 
this article on the understanding that it did not 
prohibit non-political intervention; 7.e., for the 
protection of lives and property. The Sixth Pan 
American Conference, Foreign Policy Association 
Information Service, Vol. IV, No. 4, p. 66. 

8 B. C. Redick, The Doctrine of Necessity in 
International Law, p. 119. 


Moreover, joint intervention has 
usually been regarded as less objection- 
able than the intervention of a single 
state.’ 

Such is the general doctrine. Do 
the methods employed by the United 
States in protecting its interests first 
in China, and second in the Caribbean 
conform to these doctrines of correct 
international procedure? 


Pouicy IN CHINA 


Since 1916 there has been no really 
effective government in China.!® The 
country has been subject to a series of 
revolutions which became especially 
acute in 1925-27. The policy of the 
United States toward these revolutions 
was stated by Secretary Frank B. 
Kellogg on January 27, 1927, when he 
declared: 


During the difficult years since the es- 
tablishment of the new régime in 1912, the 
Government of the United States has 
endeavored in every way to maintain an 
attitude of the most careful and strict 
neutrality as among the several factions 
that have disputed with one another for 
control in China. The Government of the 
United States expects, however, that the 
people of China and their leaders will 
recognize the right of American citizens in 
China to protection for life and property 
during thé period of conflict for which they 
are not responsible. In the event that the 
Chinese authorities are unable to afford 
such protection, it is of course the funda- 
mental duty of the United States to protect 
the lives and property of its citizens. It is 
with the possible necessity for this in view 
that American naval forces are now in 
Chinese waters. 


While the State Department thus 
spoke of the right to protect American 
lives and property, it did not attempt 
to extend this protection to American 
interests in China wherever they might 

? Fauchille, cited. Vol. I, Part II, pp. 543-590. 


10 Stanley K. Hornbeck, China Today: Politi- 
cal, p. 425. 
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be found. On the contrary it advised 
all Americans to evacuate the interior. 
This policy was stated in a letter of 
May 16, 1928, from Minister Mac- 
Murray to General Hwang Fu, Mini- 
ster for Foreign Affairs to Nanking. 
This letter declared that it had been 


The regular policy of the American Govern- 
ment to advise its nationals to withdraw 
from zones of actual hostilities where they 
may be exposed either to the accidents, 
civil warfare, or to the possibility of attack 
by irresponsible soldiery, and to retire to 
places where they may be protected... . 
The central point of refuge for several 
thousand American citizens is at Tientsin, 
where the American Government has 
stationed defensive forces charged with the 
responsibility of protecting its citizens. . . 
You may of course rely upon it that the 
American forces will seek scrupulously to 
avoid embarrassing any Chinese military 
operations, and that the earnest hope of our 
military commander is to insure the com- 
plete safety of our nationals without resort 
to arms. I should, however, be less frank 
than I believe the occasion demands, if I 
were not to make clear that lawless, un- 
controlled elements, or armed forces cannot 
be permitted to come into dangerous 
contact with our nationals in certain pre- 
scribed areas. . . u 


The outstanding example of the use 
of force in protecting foreigners was 
the case of Socony Hill, Nanking. 
Before Americans could be evacuated 
from this city, it was entered on March 
24, by Nationalist troops in their 
victorious march upon the north. 
Despite repeated efforts of the Ameri- 


u State Department release, May 23, 1928: 
“By July, 1927, about five thousand of the ap- 
proximately eight thousand Protestant mission- 
aries were said to be out of China. . . . Of the 
remaining three thousand, about fifteen hundred 
were refugees behind the guns of foreign troops in 
the foreign concessions in Shanghai, about one 
thousand were in other parts of cities where their 
governments could protect them, and only about 
five hundred were still in‘the interior.” —K. S. 
Latourette, A History of Christian Missions in 
China, p. 820. 


can consul to obtain protection from 
the Chinese authorities, nationalist 
soldiers, apparently impelled by com- ` 
munist advisers and anti-foreign senti- 
ment, began to loot foreign quarters, 
and during the course of the day they 
killed five foreigners’ Meanwhile a 
group of foreigners had taken refuge 
at the headquarters of the Standard 
Oil Company on Socony Hill. ‘Toward 
evening Nationalist soldiers surrounded 
the house, and one detachment ac- 
tually stormed it. Finally after firmg 
on the house had begun and when the 
death of the foreigners seemed immi- 
nent, the house signalled for help to 
American and British vessels in the 
harbor. These vessels at once threw a 
barrage around the house which drove 
the Nationalist soldiers away, with the 
loss of life of from three to six Chinese.” 
The foreigners were thereupon evac- 
uated. 

On April 11, 1927, the consuls 
general for Great Britain, the United 
States, Japan, France and Italy pre- 
sented identic notes asking: (1) ade- 
quate punishment of the commander of 
the troops responsible for the Nanking 
injuries, (2) a written apology from 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Na- 
tionalist Armies including an express 
written undertaking to refrain from all 
violence and agitation against foreign 
lives and property, (8) complete rep- 
aration for personal injuries and 
material damage done. Unless the 
Nationalist authorities demonstrated 
their intention to comply promptly 
with these terms the Governments 
would be compelled “to take such 
measures as they consider appropri- 
ate.” £ 

On April 14, the Chinese Govern- 
ment replied (to the British note) that 
it was prepared to make 
All reasonable and necessary reparation 


12 China Year Book, 1928, p. 729. 
13 Ibid., p. 730. 
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except in cases where it can be definitely 
proved that the same have been caused by 
the British and American bombardment of 
Nanking or by Northern rebels and agents 
provocateurs. 


The Nationalist government proposed 
that the question of punishment of 
the commander await the findings of an 
International Commission of Inquiry. 
This Commission should investigate 
the circumstances also of the “bom- 
bardment of the unfortified city of 
Nanking” as well as “other outrages” 
committed by British troops at Shang- 
hai, at Canton and at Wanhsien.! 
After an examination of the events 
at Socony Hill, it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that the American and 
British consul or officers and their 
associates acted in great restraint, and 
that they appealed for armed help, and 
such help was granted only when the 
loss of life to the foreign contingent 
_ seemed imminent. It also seems that 
the protective measures taken did not 
exceed what could be considered rea- 
sonably necessary to accomplish the 
end. It is well to emphasize also that 
in this incident the foreign colony was 
threatened with death not so much as a 
necessary incident to a war between 
contending parties—the northern 
troops had already left the city—but as 
a result of a definite anti-foreign out- 
burst. Nevertheless it is regrettable 
from the standpoint of the interna- 
tional organization of the future that 
the suggestion of the Nationalist 
government concerning the establish- 
ment of an International Commission 
of Inquiry was not followed. If the 
use of force to protect nationals in the 
case of Socony Hill was justified, the 
International Commission would have 
said so. The demands of the foreign 


4 Or of a Government inquiry. 

15 For the efforts of several governments to 
deliver an ultimatum to Nanking and to employ 
sanctions, see p, 24, 


governments would then have stood 
upon firm juridical ground. 


THE NANKING SETTLEMENT 


As far as the United States was 
concerned, the Nanking incident was 
settled on March 30, 1928, by an ex- 
change of notes in which the Chinese 
Government declared its 


Profound regret at the indignities to the 
American flag and to official representatives 
of that Government, the loss of property 
sustained by the American Consulate, and 
the personal injuries and material damage 
done to the American residents. Although 
it has been found, after investigation of the 
incident, that it was entirely instigated by 
the Communists prior to the establishment 
of the Nationalist Government at Nanking, 
the Nationalist Government nevertheless 
accepts the responsibility therefor. ... 
The National Government undertakes 
specifically that there will be no similar 
violence or agitation against American lives 
or legitimate interests. 


The note declared that the troops in- 
volved had been disbanded and that 
effective steps for the punishment of 
the soldiers and other persons im- 
plicated had been taken. The Na- 
tionalist Government undertook to 
make compensation, and for this pur- 
pose a Sino-American Joint Commis- 
sion was set up to verify the actual 
injuries suffered by American residents 
at the hands of the Chinese, and to 
assess the amount of compensation due. 

In a second note the Nationalist 
Government invited the attention of 
the United States to the fact that fire 
upon Socony Hill was opened on March 
24 by American war vessels. It “earn- 
estly” hoped that the United States 
would “express regret at this action.” 
In reply, the American minister de- 
clared that 


The firing referred to was in fact a protec- 
tive barrage, strictly confined to the 
immediate neighborhood of the house in 


50 


which the American Consul and his family 
and staff, together with many others, had 
been driven to seek refuge from the assaults 
of an unrestrained soldiery; and not only did 
it provide the only conceivable means by 
which the lives of this party were saved 
from the danger that immediately threat- 
ened them, but it also made possible the 
evacuation of the other Americans residing 
at Nanking, who were in actual peril of 
their lives. The American Government 
therefore feels that its naval vessels had no 
alternative to the action taken, however 
deeply it deplores that circumstances be- 
yond its control should have necessitated 
the adoption of such measures for the 
protection of the lives of its citizens at 
Nanking. 


A third note of the Chinese Govern- 
ment expressed the hope that further 
steps may be taken for the revision of 
treaties. In reply the United States 
declared its sympathy for Chinese 
aspirations and expressed the hope that 
an administration would be developed 
that could fulfil its obligations. 

This settlement did not therefore 
impose upon the Nanking Government 
punitive damages. The Claims Com- 
mission weighs each claim and awards, 
compensation in accordance with prin- 
ciples of international law. 

In presenting its demands upon the 
Chinese Govesnment it is important to 
recognize that the United States acted 
in coöperation with other powers. The 
barrage was a joint British-American 
barrage; and the five foreign govern- 
ments served demands for reparation 
on the Nationalist Government only 
after consultation with each other. 
This coöperation in securing the pro- 
tection of foreign interests in China did 
not take a complete form; identic 
notes, instead of a joint note, were sent; 
no international claims commission was 
established. Neverthelessfrom the po- 
litical standpoint, one foreign govern- 
ment did not act in complete disregard 
of other governments. It seems cor- 
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rect to say that the codperative policy 
to a certain extent at least was fol- 
lowed. 

To summarize, the American policy 
toward the protection of its interests in 
China during a revolution seems to be 
as follows: . 

1. Nationals have been advised to 
evacuate the interior. 

2. Protection is in effect extended to 
American persons (and only inciden- 
tally to property) concentrated in cer- 
tain coastal areas where the military 
forces of the United States are able to 
extend protection. œ 

3. The use of force in protecting such 
interests has usually been codperative 
in the sense that we have consulted or 
acted with other powers. 

4. Reparation has not been punitive. 
It has been confined to compensation 
for injuries actually suffered as deter- 
mined by an arbitral tribunal. 


Tur CARIBBEAN AREA 


Let us now turn to the protection 
policy of the United States in the 
Caribbean area. Here it seems that 
our methods have been almost oppo- 
site. from the methods followed in 
China. In the first place; when revo- 
lution breaks out in Cuba or Nicaragua, 
the United States makes no attempt to 
evacuate foreigners to certain coastal 
areas, although it has followed, the 
practice of creating neutral zones. It 
seems correct to say that when revolu- 
tion breaks out in these areas, the 
United States has extended protection 
to life and property without distinction. 
What is more important, it has ex- 
tended such protection not only to 
American but to foreign interests. 


16 “The history of American policy in the 
nineteenth century .. . indicates that American 
interests in Asia . . . fare best under a coépera- 
tive policy in which the American Government 
is ably and energetically represented.” Tyler 
Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia, p. 680. 
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Unlike our policy in China our policy 
in the Caribbean has been, not consul- 
tative, but exclusive. Finally we have 
not as in China maintained a policy of 
strict neutrality between contending 
factions, but we have constantly inter- 
fered in civil war,dn behalf of one or the 
other parties. It was the policy of the 
United States that contributed to the 
downfall of President Zalaya in Nica- 
ragua and of Madera and Huerta in 
Mexico. Within recent years the 
United States has thrown its moral sup- 
port upon the side of the government 
in power. 

In a note of August 20, 1920, the 
United States informed the Cuban 
Government that 


It was opposed inalterably to any attempt 
which may be made to replace by violence 
or revolution the process of government.” 


In a statement of June 12, 1925, 
Secretary Kellogg declared in regard to 
Mexico: 


It is now the policy of this government to 
use its influence and its support in behalf of 
stability and orderly constitutional pro- 
cedure, but it should be made clear that 
this government will continue to support 
the Government in Mexico only so long as 
it protects American lives and American 
rights... . 


Finally the United States has gone 
much further than merely to protect 
American interests when immediately 
threatened. In some cases it has put a 
stop to revolution by force. In his 
letter of May 4, 1927, Colonel Henry 
L. Stimson informed General Moncada, 
liberal leader in Nicaragua, that the 
forces of the United States would be 
authorized to accept the custody of the 
arms of those willing to lay them down 
“and to disarm forcibly those who will 


Cf. Cuba and the Platt Amendment, Informa- 
tion Service, Foreign Policy Association, Vol. V, 
No. 3. Cf. also United States Policy in Nicara- 
gua, tbid., Vol. No. 2, No. 24. 


not do so.” In some cases the United 
States has established governments 
which have ruled nominally independ- 
ent countries for relatively long periods 
of time. Thus the United States ruled 
Cuba, as if it were Porto Rico, between 
1898 and 1902 and between 1906 and 
1909. It governed Santo Domingo be- 
tween 1915 and 1924; it has governed 
Haiti from 1915 to the present day. 


CONTRAST IN Ponicy 


Such is the contrast; in China we 
have been extremely reluctant to use 
force, which has in effect been limited 
to the protection of lives in contrast to 
property, and we have refrained from 
taking sides between factions. In de- 
termining whether it was necessary ` 
to use force, and in presenting demand 
for reparation, we have acted in con- 
sultation with foreign powers. In 
Central America and the Caribbean we 
have followed a different procedure 
—called the preventive policy. We 
have not been neutral between fac- 
tions; we have repeatedly acted to 
suppress a revolution before foreign 
lives are really endangered. In other 
words our interference has usually 
been out of proportion to the mate- 
rial interests immediately threatened. 
Thus in 1926-27 the United States 
sent nearly 5,000 troops and marines to 
Nicaragua to protect 482 American 
residents or about 10 soldiers for one 
citizen. In four or five cases we have 
even gone so far as to establish pro- 
visional governments. Finally our pol- 
icy has not been consultative, it has 
been exclusive. The one consistent 
thread of our Caribbean policy is a 
growing hostility to revolutions in this 
area of any kind. We are coming to 
assert a “right’’ to suppress revolu- 
tions in this area, whatever the cause, 
on the ground that foreign interests 
might be injured, and that such injury 
would afford a reason for outside inter- 
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ference which would be dangerous to 
the “security”? of the United States. 

Such are the two main methods 
followed by the United States for the 
purpose of protecting its interests in 
disturbed areas abroad. The differ- 
ence in these two methods is strik- 
ing. How may it be accounted for? 
China is infinitely larger than Central 
America, and the task of controlling 
the whole of China by force is inf- 
nitely more difficult. The United 
States is strong enough to impose a 
military government upon Haiti, but 
it is not strong enough to establish 
such a rule over China or even Mexico. 
We have justified a more aggressive 
policy of force in Central America and 
the Caribbean on the ground of the 
Panama Canal and the Monroe Doc- 
trine. There has been no strong mis- 
sionary movement in this area to pro- 
test against an intervention policy such 
as has existed in the Orient. 

When we match the practice of the 
United States against the principles of 
international law and correct practice 
above discussed, we arrive at the con- 
clusion that the policy of non-political 
intervention followed by the United 
States in China would appear to be in 
conformity with international law and 
correct practice as accepted in the 
past, but that the method of preventive 
intervention followed by the United 
States in the Caribbean would seem to 
lack such sanction. 

Obviously when the United States 
informs Cuba or Nicaragua that it must. 
not hold a revolution for the purpose of 
changing its government or for any 
other reason simply because such a 
revolution might do damage to foreign 
interests, it is definitely interfering 
in its internal affairs. The upshot of 
this policy if followed to its logical con- 
clusion would mean the maintenance in 
power by the United States of govern- 
ments without inquiring whether or 


not these governments rest upon any 
popular sanction or whether or not 
they are guilty of grave abuse. The 
maintenance of such governments 
would be a néw type of legitimism in 
imitation of the discredited policy of the 
Holy Alliance, followgd more than a 
hundred years ago. In supervising the 
Nicaragua election in November, 1928, 
the United States recognized that if it 
forbade the Nicaraguan people to use 
force in changing their government, it 
was ethically obliged to insure a fair 
election. But while the State Depart- 
ment is still opposed to revolution 
throughout the Caribbean, it appar- 
ently declines to undertake the super- 
vision of elections generally throughout 
this area.18 


A Miuyuvum STANDARD 


In defense of the anti-revolutionary 
policy, the theory of a minimum stand- 
ard of order or justice may be invoked. 
Under this theory a distinction should 
be made between “good” and “bad” 
revolutions. That is, if a revolution 
takes place in a state which has reached 
a fundamental crisis in its existence, 
where there is a real joining of issues 
which it has proved impossible to settle 
by peaceful processes, there is no justi- 
fication for outside interference except 
possibly for the protection of' foreign 
lives when imminently endangered. A 
revolution taking place under these 
circumstances would be called a “good” 
revolution, of which the American 
Civil War might be cited as an ex- 
ample. But when revolutions chroni- 
cally take place in a country, when 
there is no principle involved, when no 
concrete decision is reached, and when 
the victorious group proves no more 
able to maintain a stable administra- 
tion than the government it has de- 


18 Of. R. L. Buell, The United States and Latin 
America, Foreign Policy Association, Vol. III, 
Spec. Sup. No. 4. 
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feated, it may be argued under the 
theory now discussed, that the state has 
fallen below an internationally recog- 
nized “standard of order” and that 
foreign states have the right to inter- 
vene beyond a point immediately 
necessary to protect the lives of for- 
eigners for the purpose of effecting a 
fundamental reorganization in the state 
concerned, with a view to establishing 
safeguards of stability for the future. 

The difficulty with this theory is in 
drawing the line between “good” and 
“bad” revolutions. Should a revolu- 
tion be allowed every twenty years or 
should a revolution be allowed only 
every forty years? Whose judgment 
is to be accepted as to which of two 
factions in a threatened revolution de- 
serve support? If a revolution breaks 
out in Cuba against President Mach- 
ado, what criteria shall be applied to 
determine whether or not the revolu- 
tion is Justified? If the State Depart- 
ment had been given the power to 
decide whether or not the revolution in 
Mexico against Diaz or the revolution 
of 1917 in Russia against the Czar was 
justified what would have been the 
verdict? When one state arrogates to 
itself the right to impose certain stand- 
ards upon another state by a policy of 
armed intervention, it seems to be 
claiming rights of hegemony which 
are inconsistent with the principle of 
equality of states. 

There is only one clear-cut way of 
obtaining a universally accepted right 
of interfering in the internal affairs of 
the countries of Central America and 
the Caribbean as we have done in the 
past and that is by formally declaring 
a protectorate over this entire area. 
But any such policy is wholly im- 
practicable. The states in this area 
participate upon a basis of equality 


with the great powers in the Pan Amer-* 


ican Conferences and in the League 


President Irygoyen of Argentina, Mr. 
Hoover on his good-will tour declared: 


There are no young, independent, 
sovereign nations; there are no older and 
younger brothers on the American conti- 
nent. They are all friendly and equal 
states of a great continent... . 


Similarly Colonel Stimson has writ- 
ten: 


It is perfectly clear that our relations 
with Nicaragua, as with all Latin American 
nations, must proceed on the strict as- 
sumption of their continued existence as 
independent nations and with serupulous 


regard for that independence. ... The 
Monroe Doctrine . . . conferred on us no 
claim to suzerainty over them. . . . There- 


fore those who speak of our establishing a 
protectorate over any of these Americas 
would impute to us a readiness to violate 
a national obligation taken in the most 
formal and deliberate manner.!® 


The American Government is there- 
fore committed to the principle of equal- 
ity and independence as far as the 
states of the Caribbean are concerned. 
If the policy of political intervention is 
to stand on firm legal and ethical 
ground it must be carried out only un- 
der the auspices of the international 
community. 


RELATIONSHIPS ON SELF-HELP 


Generally speaking, if we accept the 
principle that under certain circum- 
stances and to a certain degree a state 
may use its armed forces to protect its 
nationals in disturbed areas and if we 
wish to reduce to a minimum conflicts 


arising out of this principle two main 


questions arise. The first is the extent 
to which this self-help may go. The 
second is the determination in a given 
case whether or not the restrictions 
upon the rights of self-help have been 
actually respected. 
From.-the.standpoint of policy there 


18 H, L. Stimson, American Policy in Nicaragua, 


of Nations. In an interview with p.92. 
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are many reasons why the right of a 
state to use armed force to protect 
interests abroad should be narrowly 
circumscribed. In the long run non- 
intervention may be less disturbing to 
international good-will and to trade 
than a rigid policy of force. Some one 
has cryptically said that it is bad busi- 
ness to shoot one’s customers. Those 
business interests which clamor most 
loudly for outside protection frequently 
lose trade which goes to other concerns 
more sympathetic with local aspira- 
tions. Many missionary organiza- 
tions in China believe that their inter- 
ests may best be served by a policy of 
complete non-intervention. They de- 
cline even to ask reparation for the loss 
of life.?® 

If a state lands troops in one part of 
a country, such as China, it may so 
increase anti-foreign hatred as to jeop- 
ardize the lives of foreigners in other 
parts of the country which it is impos- 
sible to protect by outside force. The 
restrained policy of the United States 
in China has won for it a special posi- 
tion with the Chinese Government and 
people which is bound to have an im- 
portant material affect. Of course 
from the standpoint of a country which 
is attempting to work out its own 
problems, the less interference from 
the outside the better. 


PROTECTION oF Lire 


If doubts as to the legality of armed 
protection are to be removed, and if 
the misunderstandings arising out of 
the application of such a policy in the 
past are to be dispelled, it is important 
that under ordinary circumstances the 
use of force should be confined to the 
protection of foreign life in contrast to 
property. If this distinction is to be 


20See the letter of Dr. A. J. Brown of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, in 
connection with the death of Dr. J. E. Williams 
at Nanking, New York Times, May 25, 1928. 


more than theoretical, the extension of 
the policy of the United States and of 
other powers in China is desirable, 
namely the evacuation of foreigners 
from the interior to certain centers 
which may be defended without un- 
duly interfering with the progress of 
a local revolution. ‘The protection of 
life may be justified on the ground that 
life is not replaceable. But the pro- 
tection of ordinary’ property cannot be 
similarly justified, simply because if 
property is destroyed, compensation 
may subsequently be paid in accord- 
ance with the ordinary rules of state 
responsibility, as applied by claims 
commissions.*! 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 


Even if this rule should be followed, 
the question would remain whether or 
not the rule had in a given instance 
been properly applied. In the case of 
Nanking an international tribunal 
would probably have ruled that the 
United States and Great Britain had 
acted properly in placing a barrage 
around Socony Hill. But would such 
a tribunal have upheld the military oc- 
cupation of Vera Cruz by the United 
States in 1914? This occupation was 
provoked by an incident at Tampico 
where the crew of an American war- 
ship were arrested while loading gaso- 
line on the ground that they had landed 
in a forbidden military zone. About 
and hour later the commanding gen- 
eral, hearing of the arrest, released the 
men and apologized. Admiral Mayo 
demanded, however, in a 24-hour ulti- 
matum that the officer who made the 
arrest should be severely punished and 
that the Huerta government should 
hoist the American flag and salute it 
with 24 guns. Huerta replied that he 


at Cf, E. M. Borchard, Diplomatic Protection of 
Citizens Abroad, Chap. V; Clyde Eagleton, 
Responsibility of States in International Law, 
Chap. VI. ` 
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‘considered the apology of the com- 
manding general ample, since the 
marines had no right to land. He 
offered to punish the officer who made 
the arrest if an investigation showed 
him to have violated international law,” 
and to arbitrate «the question at The 
Hague Tribunal in accordance with the 
treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo. ‘These 
requests the United States declined. 
A few days later an orderly from the 
U. S. S. Minnesota became involved 
in an argument with a Mexican police- 
man at Vera Cruz, while obtaining the 
ships mail. Admiral Fletcher re- 
ported that “the attitude of the Mexi- 
can authorities was correct ... and 
that the incident is without signifi- 
cance.”’? Nevertheless, President Wil- 
son invoked this and the Tampico in- 
cidents as a reason for asking Congress 
to approve the use of 


armed forces of the United States in such 
ways and to such an extent as may be 
necessary to obtain from General Huerta 
and his adherents the fullest recognition of 
the rights and dignity of the United 
States. . . 24 


The next day a German steamer with 
arms arrived at Vera Cruz, whereupon 
the President ordered Admiral Mayo to 
“take Vera Cruz at once.” In seizing 
the city about 200 Mexicans and 
twenty-one American sailors and ma- 
rines were killed. 

Upon several occasions recently the 
Mexican Government has raised the 
legality of this occupation of Vera 
Cruz before the American-Mexican 
Claims Commission.“ But in each 
case the Commission has dismissed the 
case on the ground of lack of jurisdic- 

2 Foreign Relations, 1914, pp. 448, 455, 461 

23 Tbid,, 1914, p. 465. 

2 Ibid., p. 476. 

% Gruening, E., Mexico and Its Heritage, p. 581. 

2 United Mexican States on Behalf of El 
Emporio del Cafe, S. A., Claimant v. United 
States of America. Opinions of Commissioners, 
February 4, 1926, to July 23, 1927, pp. 7, 12. 


tion. Under a system of real compul- 
sory arbitration, the Commission would 
have inquired whether or not the 
United States had had a valid grievance 
against Mexico, and whether or not 
the United States had been justified in 
using this form of self-help to satisfy 
the grievance. If the Commission 
should decide that the military occupa- 
iton of Vera Cruz had not been justi- 
fied, it would then fix the amount of 
compensation which the United States 
should pay.?’ 

Last January the United States and 
nineteen other American States signed 
an agreement at Washington, promis- 
ing to arbitrate any question in regard 
to international law, the existence of 
any fact which, if established, would 
constitute a breach of international law, 
and the nature and extent of the repara- 
tion to be made for the breach of an 
international obligation. Under this 
agreement one state apparently will be 
able to bring the acts of the United 
States in using force for the protection 
of its interests in foreign countries be- 
fore an international tribunal. 


CONCLUSION 


The argument so far leads to the 
conclusion that intervention for the 
purpose of protecting foreign interests 
should be limited to the protection of 
lives, and that some system of interna- 
tional control should be established to 
determine whether or not, in a given 


77 An analogy may be drawn from municipal 
law. In the case of Miller v. Horton (152 Mass. 
540) a horse was killed by order of a board of 
animal inspectors, on the ground of disease. But 
the owner was allowed to recover damages on a 
finding by a jury that the horse was in fact not 
diseased. Likewise, in the case of Pearson v. 
Zehr (188 TIl. 48) damages were awarded against 
a board of live-stock commissioners for killing a 
horse on the ground that it had the glanders, 
when the jury found that it did not have the 
glanders. John Dickinson, Administrative Justice 
and the Supremacy of Law, Harvard University 
Press, 1927, p. 44. 
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instance, these limitations upon inter- 
vention have been, either by arbitra- 
tion aprés le coup, or by the proce- 
dure followed by the League Council 
in the Greco-Bulgarian case adhered 
to.?8 

This does not necessarily rule out 
the second type of intervention—po- 
litical intervention for the drastic pur- 
pose of wiping out internal abuse. 
Clearly any such policy goes beyond the 
point immediately necessary to the 
protection of valid foreign interests. 
Nevertheless, if a state becomes an 
international nuisance, some form of 
political intervention may eventually 
become justifiable. But simply be- 
cause the standards and interests for 
the whole international community are 
involved, political intervention for the 
purpose of suppressing an imterna- 
tional nuisance should be the act not 
of a single state, but of the interna- 
tional community. That is to say, if 
revolutions become chronic in Haiti, 
the United States would be justified in 
landing marines to protect American 
lives subject to subsequent judicial 
review. But it would not be justified 
on its authority in taking over the 
entire government of the country; a 
far-sweeping action which is not neces- 
sary for the immediate protection of its 
own interests. Such action is justified 
only as a mandate from international 
society. There are two bodies which 
might conceivably bestow a mandate 
for this purpose—the Pan American 
Union or the League of Nations. I do 
not propose to discuss here which body 
would be the most effective. The 
point to be stressed is the necessity of 
some form of international control for 
this type of mtervention, which really 
has other purposes than the protection 
of immediately endangered foreign 
lives. 


28 For a furthur development of this idea, see 
R. L. Buell, International Relations, pp. 374 ff. 


If international control over inter- 
vention is established, the valid in- 
stances of intervention will probably 
diminish. Under international organ- 
ization, decisions are taken by unani- 
mous vote. One state may therefore 
impose a veto upon the others. Thus 
the United States in effect imposed a 
veto upon the proposal of the French, 
British and Italian Governments to 
employ sanctions, against the Chinese 
Government, such as a blockade of the 
Yangste, following the Nanking inci- 
dent in the spring of 1927. Had the 
principle of exclusive action been fol- 
lowed, Great Britain or France might 
each have imposed such a blockade 
without any protest from the outside 
world. 

International control thus offers a 
measure of protection to the country 
where intervention is contemplated 
which under the policy of exclusive 
intervention it does not have. Sec- 
ondly, international control is desirable: 
from the standpoint of the self-interest 
of the United States. We may have 
been thoroughly disinterested in our 
past interventions in the Caribbean. 
But as long as we follow an exclusive 
policy, as long as we insist upon being 
judge and party to the same cause, our 
professions of disinterestedness will 
not be believed by the outside world. 
Within recent years both Mexico and 
Argentina have shown a disposition to 
challenge the Caribbean policy of the 
United States and in the future these 
and other American governments may, 
furtively or in the open, extend aid to a 
revolutionary faction in the Caribbean 
which the United States is attempting 
to quell. Sooner or later active oppo- 
sition on the part of such states toward 
the intervention policy of the United 
States may be expected. The possi- 
bility of such an opposition may be 
removed by a policy of genuine inter- 
national codperation. 


Intervention in Central America 


By H. W. Donps, Px.D. 
Chief Adviser to President, Nicaraguan National Board of Elections, 1928 


T is true thats under intervention 
much injustice and aggression has 
been done. Therefore, there has been 
a reluctance on the part of interna- 
tional law commentators to recognize 
a right of intervention and an unwill- 
_ ingness to discuss it. 

This reluctance is natural, not only 
because history is filled with unjus- 
tifiable interventions, but because any 
doctrine admitting intervention runs 
counter to the principle of sovereignty 
and legal equality of states. Un- 
doubtedly the development of this 
principle has had a beneficent effect. 
In the absence of international tri- 
bunals able to enforce law with ap- 
propriate sanctions, no system of in- 
ternational law could have developed 
without it. And, as Dr. Buell points 
out, even when justified, intervention 
is the act of a strong state against a 
weaker in which the former has been 
the judge in its own cause.! 


DOCTRINE or EQUALITY 


But certainly any doctrine of equal- 
ity is meaningless except on the as- 
sumption that states will accept and 
execute their responsibilities as mem- 
bers of the society of nations. When 
individuals fail to fulfill their respon- 
sibilities as members of the state, peace 
officers and the courts step in to en- 
force them. Until a similar organiza- 
tion is developed in the international 
sphere no doctrine of law should seek 
to sustain a state in its unwillingness or 
inability to perform the minimum, 
indispensable functions of a modern 
government. 

Accepted doctrine seems to be that a 

1 See page 85. 
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state is not responsible for injuries to 
aliens caused by insurrections unless 
there is fault or want of due diligence 
by the authorities in preventing in- 
juries or suppressing revolution. If 
there is fault or want of due diligence, 
foreign states may demand indemnities 
or intervene if need be to protect the 
lives and property of their nationals, 
whether injuries are sustained at hands 
of insurgents or at hands of govern- 
ment officials. 

But this doctrine presupposes that 
uprisings are exceptional and abnor- 
mal. What about Central America, 
where they are frequent; where they 
are not fortuitous events but occur 
with cyclical regularity; where the in- 
habitants are constantly under the 
shadow of threatened or actual politi- 
cal violence? On this point, Professor 
Hershey speaks as follows: 


The application of this important prin- 
ciple (non-intervention as the normal rule 
of international practice) in its fullest ex- 
tent is necessarily limited to fully sovereign 
states and to nations which possess govern- 
ments capable of maintaining a fair degree 
of order and of affording reasonable protec- 
tion to the lives and property of foreigriers. 
Whether such states as those of Central 
America, with all their boasted sovereignty, 
are capable of affording such a degree of 
order and protection is, to say the Jeast, 
doubtful. 


ATTITUDE OF THE UNITED STATES 


As far as the United States is con- 
cerned, its problem of intervention 
relates chiefly to the backward coun- 
tries of the Caribbean. These coun- 
tries inherited from Spain an illiterate 
Indian and Negro population with 
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traditions of ‘instability, political cor- 
ruption and persecution. ‘Possession 
of governmental power is still chiefly 
an opportunity to practice revenge 
while despoiling one’s enemies and 
making a private profit from state 
funds. ‘The revolutions have no sweep- 
ing political or social significance. In 
a speech in New York recently, Dr. 
Saenz said that in all its history, Mex- 
ico has had but three revolutions; the 
other insurrections have all been mere 
“cuartelazos,”’ efforts by one military 
faction to turn out another. By this 
definition, Nicaragua, Hayti and San 
Domingo have had no revolution since 
their independence. 

The so-called Central American rev- 
olutions are not fought on accumu- 
lated capital or on borrowed money. 
They are paid for by forced levies of 
lives and property and are frequently 
marked by wanton destruction and 
pillage. Although the politicians -of 
these countries talk the patois of 
democracy and political maturity, their 
practice is wholly along different lines. 
Among the heaviest losers are the for- 
eigners who have invested money in 
concessions, coffee plantations and the 
like. Such investments are sought by 
the natives who know that without 
them their country would not be 
developed. Surely foreigners are en- 
titled to a fair deal in their codperative 
efforts to promote the resources of the 
nation. 

Dr. Buell states that the rules of 
responsibility for destruction of prop- 
erty are well worked out and can be 
applied by claims commissions after 
the event. But the claims would 
never be adjudicated or paid if the 
sanction of intervention were not 
available. Neither can I believe that 
Dr. Buell would be so optimistic re- 
garding satisfactory settlement of 
claims if he had tried to collect a claim 
for property destroyed in a Nicaraguan 


revolution. Hundreds of foreigners 
have lost property which was never com- 
pensated for. If compensation comes, 
it is after long delay and cost. Many 
foreigners in Nicaragua today have 
almost abandoned hope of any reim- 
bursement for losses‘in the last revolu- 
tion. Neither the last government 
nor the present one has yet taken 
positive steps to meet any claims, even 
those which are admittedly legitimate. 

There is no incompatibility between 
the joint intervention practiced in 
China and our intervention in Nica- 
ragua in 1926-27. In China several 


‘great states had interests and re- 


sponsibilities which they defended by 
an international procedure. In Cen- 
tral America, the paramount interests 
of the United States are recognized by 
the great nations. In spite of the 
developments of modern warfare, our 
geographical isolation is still our best 
military defense. If for any reasons, 
however legitimate, England, Ger- 
many, France, Italy or Japan under- 
took intervention and a struggle for 
supremacy of influence in any Central 
American country, we should face an 
era of battleship building and army 
expansion hitherto unknown. Other 
nations recognize our Monroe Doc- 
trine on the condition that we act as 
trustees of the rights of their nationals. 
On repeated occasions they have made 
this clear to us. The dispatch of a 
British cruiser to the port of Corinto in 
1927 was a recent physical display of 
Britain’s concern for order in Nica- 
ragua. As long as the interests of for- 
eigners are satisfactorily safeguarded 
by the United States the Caribbean 
will not become an arena of friction m 
which great powers contest for mas- 
tery. The Monroe Doctrine has saved 
Central America from becoming an- 
other Balkans or Northern Africa. 

Dr. Buell has no sympathy for “ pre- 
ventive intervention.” I believe that 
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his attitude grows out of a misunder- 
standing of our government’s objective 
in Central America. Ourpolicy aimsto 
hasten the day when peaceful methods 
will displace violence in choosing gov- 
ernments in these tumultous countries. 
Any person experienced in Nicaraguan 
affairs, for example, can easily recog- 
mize the symptoms of coming disorder, 
and can usually tell when they are 
serious and when not. Why wait 
until a communicable disease has 
gained full momentum before steps are 
taken to meet it? Probably a display 
of firmness in the early days of 
the recent Nicaraguan disturbance 
would have avoided the occasion 
for the wholesale intervention that 
followed. 


PREVENTIVE INTERVENTION AND 
DIPLOMATIC PRESSURE 


- The same argument for preventive 
intervention supports the policy of 
diplomatic pressure applied to aid in 
unraveling a tangled political situation 
in which revolution threatens. Pre- 
ventive intervention and diplomatic 
pressure are for the purpose of remov- 
ing the necessity for extensive inter- 
vention and prolonged trouble. We 
try to prevent the necessity for serious 
action from arising, and this seems to 
me to be a sensible attitude to take. 
American policy is not directed towards 
the exploitation of backward countries, 
but towards helping them to stand on 
their own feet. Our desire is to see 
them become independent, self-sus- 
taining, self-respecting nations. Many 
people do not believe this, but it is, 
nevertheless, true. 

Imperialism usually implies special 
trade advantages, preferential treat- 
ment and economic exploitation for the 
profit of the business men of the larger 
state. 
never demanded from any Central 
American republic. 


These the United States has ` 


PROBLEMS RAISED BY BACKWARD 
STATES 


Backward peoples claiming partici- 
pation in world trade and affairs raise 
problems which cannot be solved by 
ignoring them. If it were possible to 
withdraw completely and finally from 
Central America, I should be the first 
to advocate that we do so. But such 
withdrawal would be an invitation to 
disorder and defaleation which would 
cause other states to intervene to pro- 
tect vested rights, even if we did not. 
Because backward states do invite for- 
eign capital, do engage in world trade, 
do borrow money, do practice revolu- 
tions and do seek to evade their inter- 
national responsibilities. The time has 
passed when a sanitary cordon can be 
thrown about Central America, and it 
left to its own devices irrespective of its 
dealings with the rest of the world. 

Sooner or later, Dr. Buell states, all 
acts of intervention will be subject to 
international accountability and all 
forms of self-help for nations will dis- 
appear. With this prophecy, I am in 
accord. But until the international 
organization has appeared to which the 
United States is prepared to intrust its 
destiny, including the power of life and 
death, we cannot surrender our position 
of international trustee in Central 
America or submit our relations to the 
decision of other powers. To do so 
would make for war rather than peace; 
it would create another issue for states 
to fight over. 


Co6PERATIVE INTERVENTION 


In view of the fact that intervention 
is a high-handed proceeding, the sug- 
gestion is frequently made that it 
should be undertaken only by a con- 
ference of states. According to this 
viewpoint, the United States should not 
act in Central America except through 
coöperation with other Latin American 
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governments, even when an established 
government invites us, or anarchy has 
broken out. The charge that we were 
acting selfishly or mistakenly would 
thus be removed. 

Few, if any, people intimately ac- 
quainted with South American politics 
favor this proposal. To me it appears 
utterly visionary and impracticable. It 
assumes that the South American states 
are prepared to act together as the 
great powers have been acting in China. 

I doubt if the realistic South Ameri- 
can politicians, harassed by political 
enemies at home, would voluntarily 
assume this responsibility. From the 
standpoint of their personal political 
careers it would be a hazardous under- 
taking, and politicians do not readily 
assume new risks. But even if we 
could persuade South American states 
to join with us, new causes of friction 
would be created rather than old causes 
abated. Countries such as Chile or 
Argentina are intensely nationalistic. 
They have their own individual feuds. 
At times they come very close to the 
brink of warfare among themselves. 
To force them to enter the field of 
intervention in the affairs of their more 
backward brethren in Central America 
would merely create new occasions for 
discord among them. 

Under this proposal European states 
would have to look to a concert of 
American nations rather than to the 
United States for protection of their 
legal rights in the Caribbean. But in 
the last analysis the United States 
would be responsible for the acts of the 
conference unless we are willing to 
abandon our Caribbean policy and 
permit European nations to intervene 
themselves when they felt that their 
proper interests were not being safe- 
guarded by the conference. 

It is doubtful whether South Ameri- 
can ideas of a backward nation’s 
responsibility are as advanced as those 
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held by the great powers. For this 
reason, the decisions of an Inter-Amer- 
ican conference at times would prob- 
ably be unsatisfactory to the world at 
large. Moreover, South American 
countries have their own interests to 
promote. Occasions*might arise when 
these interests would be furthered by 
agreements or understandings with for- 
eign countries regarding actiòn in 
Central America. Situations could 
conceivably arise which would lead us 
into great difficulties under the Monroe 
Doctrine because of acts over which we 
had no control. Responsibility with- 
out control is a dangerous position to 
occupy. 

The conclusive objection to the pro- 
posal for Pan-American action is that 
as yet there is lacking the fundamental 
desire for it, the condition of mutual 
trust without which conference is 
impossible. While South America has 
a common culture and largely a com- 
mon tongue, it is not yet prepared for a 
Latin-American League of Nations. 
How international tribunals can func- 
tion for states whose domestic tribunals 
are still what they are in Latin America 
is beyond my understanding. 

The problem of backward states is 
perplexing. It still remains to be 
worked out. It cannot be solved by 
closing our eyes and saying that it does 
not exist. The United States is trying 
to solve it in a manner which will 
develop Central America into upstand- 
ing independent states. In this re- 
spect, our effort is novel in ‘the world’s 
history. The old world diplomats 
probably do not credit us with honest 
motives. They will tell you that mani- 
fest destiny will carry the United States 
flag from the Rio Grande to Panama. 
They point out that imperialism does 
not necessarily spring from deliberate, 
ambitious greed; that it may be reluc- 
tant; that it grows easily out of the 
perpetual disorders of backward 
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peoples; that it may follow defense of 
legitimate interests and that it often 
denotes the principle of good govern- 
ment over bad. Under it the common 
people in the backward states may be 
better off than they were before. 


If Central America is to escape the 


fate prophesied for it, it will not be 
through the United States withdrawing 
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from its position of predominate influ- 
ence there. It will be only by a faithful 
adherence to our present policies and 
our insistence that these small nations 
progress from the present condition of 
political child psychology to a stage in 
which they can find peaceful means of 
changing their governments rather 
than through continuous violence. 


Conceptions and Misconceptions Regarding 
Intervention 


By Joux Foster Duss 


New York City 


HE first conception to which I 

wish to refer is that of “interna- 
tional law.” Any discussion of inter- 
vention is sure to contain repeated 
allusions to “international law” sanc- 
tioning this, or not sanctioning that. 
Many proceed on the assumption that 
international law exists as a very con- 
crete thing so that one can go to a 
library and turn to the second shelf 
and pull down the third book and find at 
page 297 whether a proposed course of 
action is sanctioned by international 
Jaw. In fact, international law is far 
from being anything so concrete or 
readily ascertainable. We know how 
municipal law, the ordinary law of 
States, has been a development through 
centuries and how essentially it con- 
stitutes the ultimate codification of 
what the best practice through a period 
of time has already sanctioned. There 
is thus inevitably, in international rela- 
tions, a period when one must look to 
the best practice as the test of what is 
proper, and when one cannot turn to 
some concrete codification such as our 
present statute law. 


Tue Test or Practice 


Thus, when we try to apply the test 
of international law to the question of 
intervention, it will help much in the 
practicability of our discussion if we 
abandon the idea that international 
law already exists in the sense that we 
can turn to a codification or the deci- 
sion of an international tribunal and 
there find an explicit answer to our 
problem. . We must, in large measure, 
seek the answer by considering what, in 


the society of States, has come to be the 
established practice of those states 
which have attained the highest meas- 
ure of social development. If we apply 
this test to intervention, we find that 
the United States alone has during the 
last century used its military forces 
abroad over one hundred times. We 
find a comparable course of conduct in 
the case of other highly developed na- 
tions. ‘This being so, I think one must 
hesitate a long time before broadly con- 
demning such a practice on the ground 
that it is not sanctioned by theoretical 
conceptions of what international law 
should be. 


SOVEREIGNTY AS IMPLYING 
EQUALITY 


Now the second point on which I 
wish to comment is the conception that 
sovereignty implies equality. We 
commonly refer to there being fifty odd 
sovereign states. There is the theoret- 
ical conception that the fact that fifty 
states are sovereign implies that these 
states are or should be in all respects 
equal. 

There is no unit of society, however 
small it may be, where as between all of 
the individuals of that-unit there is 
equality in the full sense of the word. 
There may be and should be, one type 
of equality, that is, equality of oppor- 
tunity. To this, every sovereign state, 
as every individual, is entitled, and any 
course of conduct which was oppressive, 
in that it prevented a state from taking 
advantage of its opportunities to grow 
and increase its stature, is surely to be 
condemned and is a violation of the 
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basic conceptions which should govern 
the relations of states as between them- 
selves. But when we find states which 
have failed to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities which have been freely given 
them, when we find states which have 
failed to grow up, then we can not 
claim for those states in their relation 
with other nations, a complete equality 
any more than in society individuals 
who have failed to grow up are as a 
practical matter the equal of other 
members of society. 


MILITARY INTERVENTION V83. 
Economic CONTROL 


Now a third conception on which I 
want to comment is the conception 
that intervention by military force is a 
peculiarly obnoxious form of interfer- 
ence by one state in the affairs of an- 
other. To illustrate, I will refer to a 
situation which I myself had occasion 
to study in Costa Rica in 1917, where 
there had occurred a revolution led by 
General Tinoco, who overthrew the pre- 
existing government and came into 
control of the country. I was in Cen- 
tral America at that time and investi- 
gated that situation for the Depart- 
ment of State and made a report which 
went to the President. I may say that 
my report recommended a recognition 
of the revolutionary government, and 
this recommendation, although adopted 
by the State Department, was not 
acceded to by the President. What 
alternative action did we take? We 
did not intervene by our military force 
in Costa Rica to oust the revolutionary 
government and replace its predecessor. 
We adopted a policy which most op- 
ponents of intervention would recognize 
as being entirely correct. and proper 
from the standpoint of international 
law. We merely refused to recognize 
the government. But-the effect was 
that we thereby began a process of 
economic strangulation of Costa Rica. 
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Costa Rica was a well developed 
country; it had a much better public 
school system than any other of the 
Central American states. I have rid- 
den horseback over the country and 
seen the little schoolhouses here and 
there, and a wonderfully complete 
system of telegraphic intercommunica- 
tion and many like evidences of high 
social development. As a result, how- 
ever, of our policy of non-recognition 
and of the economic and financial 
pressure inevitably incident thereto, 
the government, feeling itself under 
that pressure, began to expend more 


_and more money on the army and for 


purposes primarily designed to main- 
tain itself in power. It cut off the 
budgetary appropriations for the 
schools and for the posts and telegraphs 
and it imposed more and higher taxes. 
The result of some years of that policy 
was the country was squeezed dry, the 
school system and the posts and tele- 
graphs disorganized, and a decade of 
progress had been lost. The economic 
pressure finally grew so strong and the 
tax burden became so heavy that ulti- 
mately a new revolution broke out, 
Tinoco was assassinated, a new govern- 
ment came in, which we recognized. 
If, in lieu of this procedure, we had 


landed marines in Costa Rica promptly 


when the revolution occurred, the gov- 
ernment of Tinoco would have de- 
parted over night, there would have 
been no loss of life and there would have 
been spared the economic loss to the 
country which bore so hardly on the 
many innocent persons. ‘The policy 
which we did adopt, although it could 
not be said to involve the slightest in- 
fraction of the highest theoretical 
standards of international law, in fact 
constituted an interference of a most 
burdensome character. I suppose that 
it is inevitable that nations interfere 
with each other and influence each 
other. If so, I submit, there may well 
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be situations where intervention by 
military force is the most humane 
procedure. 


An Errective PUBLIC OPINION 


I do not want to be understood as 
feeling that the present state of inter- 
national law and practice is ideal. It 
is far from that. We should all sup- 
port efforts whereby international law 
will become more clearly defined. We 
can well afford to explore the possibili- 
ties of developing some machinery for 
‘carrying out intervention, when neces- 
sary, through an international and im- 
partial process. But the realization of 


the ideal is in the future; in the mean- ` 


time there are practical situations 
which must be dealt with. 

In dealing with these practical situa- 
tions we must recognize that the uncer- 
tain condition of international law gives 
rise to dangers and risks. Any for- 
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ward looking and progressive people 
like our own must always be vigilant to 
see that their government does not, 
under the pretext of exercising a right 
which has been sanctioned by long 
practice, in effect seek to accomplish ul- 
terior purposes which would deprive 
other states of the equality, in oppor- 
tunity for development, which belongs 
of right to all other sovereign states. 
But such public opinion, if it is to be’ 
effective, and is to be influential with 
our government must be a public 
opinion which is intelligent and which 
does not go to extremes because based 
upon purely abstract conceptions. 
Only if public opinion is founded on a 
recognition of practical considerations, 
such as those to which I have alluded, 
can it serve as an, effective and very 
proper curb upon governments, during 
this time when international law is still 
in an undeveloped stage. 


International Law and International Policy 


By Henry KITTREDGE Norton 


ONSIDERABLE concern has been 

expressed a§ to the legality of the 
measures taken by the United States 
to protect its citizens in disturbed 
areas, especially in the Caribbean 
region. Arguments have been ad- 
vanced that such actions are illegal 
altogether, in that they interfere with 
the independence and sovereignty of 
the country concerned. Other argu- 
ments contend that even though it 
may be legal to interfere when the 
lives of our citizens are in immediate 
jeopardy, there is no legal justification 
for measures designed to avoid their 
being placed in danger. 

A reign of law is a highly commend- 
able ideal. We look forward to the 
time when international law shall play 
a much larger part in the relations 
between nations than it does today. 
But law—in its basic conception at 
least—is a crystallization of the con- 
sidered decision of the constituency. 
Where legislation runs ahead of this 
considered opinion, it is because the 
constituency has established competent 
representative machinery to study its 
problems and make decisions for it. 
Even then there seem to be cases where 
the law-making machinery has run so 
far ahead of public opinion that serious 
difficulties arise in enforcing its decrees. 
Thus there are two distinct fields 
in the government of human relations. 
In one the experience of the com- 
munity has been sufficient to enable it 
definitely to make up its mind upon 
a fixed rule of conduct. This is the 
realm of law. Beyond that there is 
another field in which, either because 
of insufficient experience, because of 
too rapidly changing conditions, be- 
cause of the reluctance of human 
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nature to bind itself by fixed rules, or 
possibly because of all three of these 
factors, decisions must be made from 
time to time to comply with each set of 
circumstances as they arise. This is 
the realm of policy. 


Mrxine Law anD Pouicy 


Unfortunately the line between these 
two realms is but dimly defined. It is 
not only that the nature of human 
society and the sometimes crab-like 
progress of its evolution render it 
difficult to establish exact criteria. 
The natural lack of clear definition is 
exaggerated by the fact that policy- 
makers are always attempting to 
reshape the law and that the lawmakers 
are forever attempting to restrict 
policy. 

International law is peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to such confusion. It is to be 
expected that the formulation of 
international law should lag consider- 
ably behind that of municipal or 
domestic law. A consciousness of 
national unity is fairly general and it 
has resulted in the establishment of 
machinery in the different nations for 
the determination, clarification and 
positive statement of the law. The 
international community has as yet 
become only very dimly conscious of 
its unity. Far from establishing leg- 
islative machinery, no more than 
a minute fraction of its people even 
think in world terms. In interna- 
tional affairs, then, the realm of law is 
much more limited than in national 
affairs and, conversely, the realm of 
policy is much more extensive. 

This inevitable lag in the formula- 
tion of international law is a constant 
affront to the international lawmakers. 
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As the very limited number of official 
international lawmakers are kept ex- 
tremely busy registering and codifying 
those projects in the international 
field which have ripened from policy 
into law, there is a wide scope left 
for the activities of the non-official 
and amateur makers of international 
law. The fact that official inter- 
national lawmakers such as courts and 
arbitration commissions have upon 
occasion drawn upon and cited with 
approval the works of profound legal 
philosophers such as Grotius, Vattell, 
Pufendorf and others has impelled 
innumerable enthusiasts since their 
time to seek to force the growth of 
international law and to shape it in 
accordance with their own personal 
concepts, 

On the whole this is an extremely 
useful function. International policy 
is the raw material of international law 
and it is for the general good that the 
raw material should be converted into 
the finished product as rapidly as it is 
available. So long as the international 
lawmakers, official and amateur, con- 
fine their efforts to the matured raw 
material they are assisting in a bene- 
ficial process. When they attempt to 
anticipate such maturity there is 
room for doubt as to the benefit of 
their activities. It is as futile to 
attempt to state a hard and fast rule of 
action for situations which are stil 
far in the realm of policy as it is to 
attempt to make automobile tires out 
of the shoots of the rubber tree. 


Tur Rearm or Pourcy 


It is impossible to deduce general 
rules for dealing with situations which 
are so various and themselves so vary- 
ing that they permit of no generaliza- 
tion. A Latin-American jurist, the 
Hon. Francisco G. Yanes, one of the 
delegates of Venezuela to the Sixth 
Pan-American Conference, has . well 
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expressed the difficulty of applying 
law to questions of policy. He says: 


It is very easy for the author of interna- 
tional law to formulate principles and 
theories, because the peoples that he 
considers in his own imagination are perfect 
and the most contradictory ideas are at the 
mercy of his logic. And politicians may 
also string together hollow phrases to 
make the stupid or members of an assembly 
vibrate. But the man of state, as well as 
he who wishes to render an honest judg- 
ment, finds himself facing facts, finds him- 
self facing peoples who do not conform to 
the perfection of the theoretical formula 
that represents them, and under such 
circumstances, in the interplay of in- 
numerable counter interests, the task is 
very much more complex, and the attitude 
as well as the judgment very different. 


` In other words, such matters lie in the 


realm of policy and not in the realm of 
law. 

No better practical illustration could 
be offered along this line than the 
attempt to state a legal precept which 
will embrace in its single mandate 
American action in China and in the 
Caribbean. As well attempt to pre- 
scribe the same remedy for a man 
threatened by the bludgeon of a high- 
wayman and a man in the throes of 
smallpox. To be sure, both lives are 
menaced, but we should hardly shoot 
the smallpox germs or vaccinate the 
intended victim of the highwayman. 

The relative size of the disturbed 
country has little to do with the case. 
The mere fact that such countries as 
China, Mexico and Nicaragua come 


-nto the discussion should be sufficient 


answer to that. We should no more 
think of intervening in the case of 
Belgium or Switzerland than we should 
in the case of England or France. The 
real test is the degree of national 
organization. If our citizens were 
endangered in France or Belgium we: 
should know that everything that 
could be done was being done to pro- 
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tect them and that it would merely 
make matters worse to attempt to 
assist them by sending our own troops. 
The same was true of this country 
during the Civil War. In countries 
where there is a reasonably mature po- 
litical development, foreigners arerarely 
in danger except where some momen- 
tous issue is in course of settlement by 
force of arms. The injury to foreign- 
ers, if it occurs, is wholly incidental. 


THE CHINESE PROBLEM 


The case in China presents some 
analogies. The Chinese are a people 
with a long history and a splendid 
national heritage. Fundamentally the 
recent struggle in that country was 
over an issue of vital political import. 
Because of circumstances peculiar to 
China, however, this struggle was 
complicated by the activities of a 
score or more of irresponsible military 
chieftains. To some of these the 
opportunity to disguise depredation as 
a political attack upon foreigners was 
irresistible. As there was no govern- 
ment in China capable of holding these 
lawless elements, in check, it was 
necessary for the foreign governments 
to use their own forces to protect their 
nationals. International law may have 
given the foreign powers the right to 
protect their nationals and even their 
properties wherever they happened to 
be located. But even though there 
had been such a right under the law, 
policy was the determining factor. 
It would have required a large-scale 
military invasion of China to attempt 
the protection of all foreigners wherever 
they happened to be. The feasible 
thing to do was to have the foreigners 
withdraw to a few centers where they 
could be adequately protected against 
Chinese lawless elements with the 
least possible interference in the Chi- 
nese political conflict. That was the 
policy that was adopted. 
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THe CARIBBEAN PROBLEM 


There is no reason why a similar 
procedure should be followed in con- 
nection with a Caribbean state merely 
because the ultimate purpose—to pro- 
tect American nationals residing there 
—is the same. The conditions are so 
different that different methods are 
required to deal with them. The 
political background in the Caribbean 
republics is quite different from that of 
China. In none of these republics is 
there any old established civilization 
attempting to adjust itself to modern 
conditions and finding itself in the 
throes of civil war on that account. 

Practically all of the Caribbean 
states are peopled largely by primitive 
Indians or primitive Negroes. Few 
of them have ever experienced any long 
period of stable government. The 
right to rule and tax the people has 
usually been the object of continuous 
intrigue and intermittent military effort. 
As might be expected, those who have 
gained control of the governments 
from time to time have exhibited no 
deep sense of public responsibility 
either to their own people or to foreign- 
ers within their gates. In new coun- 
tries peopled largely by primitive races 
subject to a revolutionary succession of 
military despots whose chief purpose is 
to secure what they can for them- 
selves before they are driven out, the 
problem of protection for foreigners is 


.quite different from the problem in 


China. 

Why, under such circumstances, is It 
necessary to limit our actions in the 
Caribbean by some hard and fast rule 
which shall also cover our action in 
China? It would seem to be clear 
that no uniform rule of international 
law can as yet be applied. The whole 
question is still in the realm of policy. 

After all, the ultimate purpose of 
international law is the advancement of 
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civilization. But this is a process in 
which the law is only one factor. 
Another factor, regrettable as it may 
be, is force. While we have made 
considerable progress since the war in 
eliminating the necessity for the em- 
ployment of force, legal limitations 
upon its use will only be respected by 
the responsible elements of the civilized 
world. There remains a considerable 
area in which the Kellogg Pact, the 
World Court, arbitration commissions 
and international law itself are con- 
sidered as wholly academic matters. 
There is no virtue in reading the 
precepts of international law to a 
Chinese tuchun or to a Caribbean 
dictator. These precepts would not 
interest him in the slightest unless 
there was military force behind them. 
And in that case he would be interested 
not in the precepts but in the force. 
Under such conditions, the more 
advanced nations must be prepared to 
employ force when it is necessary to 
hold the ground which civilization has 
already won. ‘The rearguard of civil- 
ization must be armed. ` 


PREVENTIVE INTERVENTION 


Nor does it seem that the argument 
against “preventive intervention” can 
be given too much weight. It may be 
that in a world which has become aware 
of Einstein, even if it does not under- 
stand him, we shall find it necessary 
to reverse what have appeared to be 
fundamental conclusions. Yet I sus- 
pect it will be some time before we are 
ready to accept the idea that an ounce 
of cure is worth a pound of prevention. 
Is a uniform rule of international law 
so desirable as an end in itself that we 
must stand aside and wait until a few 
Americans are killed before we take 
adequate measures to protect the rest 
of them? 

It is quite evident that leaving the 
determination of the exact time to 
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intervene to the authorities in Wash- 


ington may result on occasion in 


mistakes. But most of us, when an 
actual case arises, would prefer to see 
the government err on the side of 
safety for our fellow citizens abroad 
than on the side of technical legality 
at the expense of American lives. 

Come down to the actual conditions 
and see how even following the practice 
in China would operate in the Carib- 
bean. Suppose we withdraw our citi- 
zens in the event of danger—possibly 
allowing a few of them to be shot on 
the way as evidence of our good faith— 
and leave their properties to be seized 
or destroyed by some irresponsible 
revolutionist. Then, having carefully 
made up a bill of damages, we go 
before a claims commission and prove 
our loss. Who pays? Not the irre- 
sponsible revolutionist. The burden 
must fall upon the innocent populace 
which has already been many times 
victimized by the same revolutionist 
and his ilk. This would be very help- 
ful to the plunderers in that we should 
not interfere with their taking the 
pickings and should then make their 
victims pay. But it is difficult to see 
how it would help the progress of 
civilization or benefit the Caribbean 
peoples. 


LAW AND THE LAWLESS 


The whole structure of international 
law, as Mr. Yanes points out, is 
postulated on the idea of perfect 
peoples acting in a perfect way. Such 
peoples do not exist and the premature 
formulation of rules of law, because 
they tie the hands of the law-abiding 
and are disregarded by the lawless, 
simply gives an additional advantage 
to those who flout the law for their 
own gain. This is partly overcome 
within the boundaries of mature and 
politically stable nations by the ex- 
istence of a police force and courts to 
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enforce the law. ‘These operate on the 
guilty individual. But there is no 
international police force, and such 
international courts and arbitration 
commissions as exist cannot enforce 
the law against individuals but must 
deal with states., It would be comical 
indeed to hale a Pancho Villa before 
a World Court and solemnly order him 
to pay for the damage he had done. 
In the case of politically mature 
countries, damages done to foreigners 
as an incident to civil war are ordinarily 
slight and may be justifiably charged 
as part of the cost of the settlement of 
a great political issue. But it reduces 
the whole system to an absurdity to 
insist that the same rules shall be 
applied in the case of immature states 
such as the majority of the republics 
of the Caribbean. In such countries 
genuine political issues have rarely 
been at stake in a civil war. Far from 
being incident to the internecine strug- 
gle, the spoliation of foreign properties 
may easily become one of the primary 
motives of the chieftains on both sides. 
While it may be quite in accord with 
legal formulas to say that the rules of 
responsibility for the destruction of 
property are well worked out and can 
be applied by claims commissions, the 
practical effect of adhering to such 
hypothetical formulas is to lose our- 
selves in a legal blind alley. One of 
the earliest needs to make itself felt 
in the development of municipal or 
domestic law was some instrumentality 
for modifying the rigid rules of law to 
meet special cases. As all jurisdiction 
rested in the king, he authorized his 
chancellor to modify the rigor of the 
law in such cases. When national life 
became more highly organized and 
government less personal, chancery 
courts and courts of equity performed 
the same function. Even in our more 
ordered national life, courts of equity 
are constantly called upon to exercise 
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their powers. They issue restraining 
orders and injunctions and other writs 
designed to prevent irreparable damage 
while the rights of litigants are being 
passed upon, 

In the international world, there is 
no supreme monarch whose chancellor 
may dispense a concrete justice. There 
are no courts of equity to issue their 
writs against recalcitrant disturbers 
of the peace. And if there were, we 
can imagine the hilarity which would 
pervade the headquarters of a Carib- 
bean military adventurer if he were 
enjoined by a High Court of World 
Equity to refrain from disturbing the 
status quo until his rights should be 
determined by law. 

Nevertheless your military adven- 
turer would gladly see a law established 
which would restrain the only force 
which is able to hold him in check. 
He would be as enthusiastic about 
such a law as is the professional crook 
about a law against the possession of 
firearms. He knows that he will 
violate the law and secure a revolver 
for himself and if his victims are 
accommodating enough to deprive 
themselves of weapons it smoothes the 
path of burglary and banditry. So 
the Caribbean militarist would wel- 
come an international law which 
would prevent the United States from 
sending marines to limit his activities. 
Such a law would vastly facilitate the 
success of his operations, 


POLICE ACTION 


Thus the attempt to limit our own 
police action by a premature rule of 
international law would simply work 
injury to all concerned—with the 
exception of the hilarious chieftains 
already mentioned. American prop- 
erty would be destroyed. After years 
of dickering, claims commissions would 
be set up. After more years of argu- 
ment, an award might be obtained. 
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Under the benevolent rule of some 
new dictator, the people might be 
forced to contribute enough money in 
taxes to pay off the claim and thus 
ease the declining years of the claimant 
——or his heirs. Or, as in the case of 
Mexico, even if the claim should 
successfully emerge from the hazardous 
gauntlet of the claims commission, it 
might be found quite impossible to 
collect it and the claimant would 
receive suggestions from the State 
Department that he hold the matter 
in abeyance until the revolutionists had 
allowed a sufficient surplus to accumu- 
late to warrant an attempt to collect. 

One solution suggested for the 
dilemma created by the irreconcil- 
ability of political facts and legal 
theories is some form of international 
police action. This would certainly 
be advantageous in that it might 
require others to share with us the onus 
of intervention proceedings. Certainly 
this has been the case in China. But 
the Chinese case offers some inter- 
esting comment on the proposal for 
international action. Our course in 
China, so far as other powers are 
concerned, has been “concurrent” 
rather than “cotperative.” We did 
not go in together: we simply went in 
at the same time. The distinction is 
important. When the Nanking in- 
cident occurred, the sentiment of the 
other powers was unquestionably in 
favor of some punitive action. Had 
we been “codperating” in our policy 
with Great Britain, France and Japan, 
we should almost inevitably have been 
overborne by their determination to 
enforce their demands by military 
sanctions. Not being bound by any 
agreement to codperate, the State 
Department refused to countenance 
military sanctions on the ground that 
the sufferers would be innocent people 
and not those responsible for the 
outrage. As the other powers could 
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not afford to assume a more aggressive 
attitude than the United States, the 
Washington view prevailed and thus 
in all probability saved Nanking from 
bombardment. 


EFFECTS IN TH CARIBBEAN 


While, in looking back over the 
record, we can now see that we have 
committed many mistakes in the 
Caribbean, it would seem that any 
disinterested appraisement must leave 
a heavy balance on the credit side of 
the intervention account. Cuba is not 
only vastly different from the Cuba 
of 1902 but it is vastly different from 
the Cuba that would have been if we 
had not on occasion restrained the 
revolutionary and financial ardor of 
the politicians. Hayti has been res- 
cued from savagery and is being put in 
the way of rehabilitation. The flying 
wheel of revolution has been brought 
to a stop in the Dominican Republic 
and the government of that country 
has recently of its own volition re- 
quested additional help from this 
country to prevent it starting again. 
Both President Moncada and Dr. 
Sacasa, the leaders of the party against 
which we are alleged to have “taken 
sides” in the recent Nicaraguan rum- 
pus, have expressed in unusually 
cordial terms their appreciation of the 
American handling of that situation. 
And so it goes. 

Back of all these interventions has 
been the policy of protecting American 
life and property. Whatever the law 
is or ought to be, our Presidents, be 
they Republicans or Democrats, have 
felt impelled to follow that policy. 
There are times and places in the 
world’s history when law is inadequate. 
California in the days of the gold rush 
was an example. There was plenty 
of law there but it was utterly in- 
effective. The result was the Vigilance 
Committees. ‘These bodies were quite 
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illegal. In fact, by hanging murderers 
on their own responsibility they were 
themselves technically guilty of mur- 
der. But they succeeded in bringing 
the criminal elements under control, 
which the law had not been able to 
do. e 

In the Caribbean area, reliance upon 
law alone is bound to be delusive 
so long as lawless elements are in 
control. Refusal to protect our na- 
tionals will not relegate them to the 
protection of international law, how- 


Il 


ever we may elaborate it. It will 
simply relegate them to the tender 
mercies of the lawless militarists of the 
Caribbean states. So far such a policy 
has not appealed to the American 
people. And until the Caribbean po- 
litical situation matures to an extent 
where it is itself reasonably amenable 
to law, it is open to serious question 
whether we should press: for the 
formulation of an abstract interna- 
tional rule, the only practical effect of 
which would be to tie our own hands, 


Intervention in Latin America 
By Rev. R. A. McGowan 


Assistant Director of the Social Action Department, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 


R. BUELL has distinguished be- 
tween armed intervention to 
protect life and property when they 
are in present danger, and armed in- 
tervention to protect life and property 
when they are only in probable or pos- 
sible future danger. Both, he holds, 
should be internationalized, and the 
second more compellingly so. As a 
form of internationalization in this 
hemisphere he suggests the arbitra- 
tion of the new American treaties, be- 
fore the intervention if possible and 
certainly afterwards? For even arbi- 
tration after the event can put some- 
thing of a check on strong countries 
which are inclined always to use their 
power hastily, needlessly or unjustly. 
Specifically, our own country in its 
relations with Latin America. 

I am not discussing this matter on 
the basis of formal international law 
but, apart from formal law and prec- 
edent, on the basis of the underlying 
rights involved and the degree and 
kind of force morally allowable to pro- 
tect the rights. 

We should distinguish here between 
protecting life and protecting property. 
Life cannot be restored or adequately 
compensated for. Property is in nel- 
ther of these classes. We should also 
distinguish between certain and present 
dangers and probable, or possible, 
future dangers. We should note also 
that armed intervention almost in- 
variably means itself loss of life and 
therefore it partakes of the nature of 
war, 

On this basis, it seems to me that 
armed intervention is permissible only 
to protect life in present actual danger, 

1 Raymond L. Buell, pp. 85-96. 
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or to protect property in present actual 
danger when there is no reasonable 
hope of compensation in the future for 
the destroyed property. Moreover 
armed intervention must be the sole 
means to obtain the end; peaceful 
means must be hopeless, 

- Intervention to avoid probable or 
possible future dangers to life or prop- 
erty seems itself wrong. I can see no 
moral right on the part of any country 
to go to war to avoid mere probabili- 
ties or possibilities. The hope of 
peaceful settlement still exists. 

I should, therefore, put great em- 
phasis upon early fore-handed arbi- 
tration, or the use of other peaceful 
means, to settle disputes that might 
later lead to actual dangers to life and 
property. 

Moreover, even when armed inter- 
vention is alone adequate to protect 
life and property (under the reserva- 
tion mentioned above) when they are 
in present actual danger, something 
more seems needed than simply arbi- 
tration after intervention by the coun- 
try whose nationals are in peril. In 
inter-American relations, for example, 
the logic of the facts seems to call for 
an attitude which is not at all expressed 
by the conciliation and arbitration 


. treaties now in process of adoption. 


Some would have recourse to the 
League of Nations. Yet it seems to 
me that it is something we in the 
Americas can adequately and more 
satisfactorily handle. 

An inter-American police force to 
protect life and property in disturbed 
areas seems alone the adequate polit- 
ical measure. This would interna- 
tionalize intervention itself in the 
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American hemisphere and not simply 
put an international post-factum check 
upon each case of national interven- 
tion. J realize, of course, some of the 
hindrances in the way of such a pro- 
posal both from the side of our govern- 
ment and from*the side of certain of 
the Latin-American governments. 

Yet some form of armed intervention 
seems to be the unfailing fate of certain 
of the Caribbean countries and, as 
things go now, it will be the United 
States alone upon whom the burdens 
and the opportunities of intervention 
fall. There are certain objections to 
this. 

As for the burdens of intervention, 
if there is such a thing as an inter- 
American society, other American coun- 
tries should share the burdens. 

Moreover, the United States should 
not possess such unrestrained opportu- 
nities for both good and evil as arise 
when it alone intervenes. Through 
our intervention in the Caribbean 
area we have done, I know, a great 
deal of good. I know, too, that we 
have done an enormous amount of 
harm. Joint inter-American interven- 
tion would, it seems, assay more good. 
At least, like-minded Latin-American 
peoples would be among those dealing 


with the people suffering intervention. | 


At the same time if the intervention 
were joint, it probably would arise 
from a real and not merely a probable 
or a possible necessity. This last 
point is of crucial importance. 

Yet the Caribbean problem is so 
complicated that even arbitration and 
an inter-American police force would 
probably fall short. There is our 
Panama Canal policy and interest. 
There is our economic satrapy over the 
Caribbean lands. There is the fact 
that the Caribbean countries are in a 
slow and turbulent process of growth. 
There are the ambitions of their own 
business men and planters. ‘There are 
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the ambitions’ of their own politicians. 
There is the sense of nationality. 
There are the aims of the more op- 
pressed elements among these peoples 
at work on the plantations, in the mines 
and factories, and on the railroads. 
There is their own proclivity to resort 
to revolutions to settle questions. 
There is the encouragement our citizens 
or other foreigners give to revolutions. 

The problem is fundamentally four- 
fold. These countries are inclined to 
use revolution. They are increasingly 
inclined to seek either legal or labor 
union regulation of properties and 
especially properties of foreigners. 
Our citizens backed by our government 
are extending their economic control 
and are the most frequently affected. 
Finally, our canal interests are involved 
and the canal interests are, in mingled 
fashion, political and economic, inter- 
American and world-wide. 

Our intervention, indeed, usually 
has as much in mind our general polit- 
ical interests and the economic interests 
of our citizens as it has the particular 
case of violence. The experience of 
Haiti shows this unquestionably. 

Under such circumstances not only 
would conciliation and arbitration be 
lame, even though they can be of help, 
especially if a generous code of inter- 
national law is provided, but so too 
would be an inter-American police 
force. The underlying facts would be 
too powerful. The chief necessities 
seem to be, first, a public opinion in the 
United States which under any form of 
inter-American organization will reso- 
lutely and quickly turn against any 
but the minimum of interference by 
our government or other governments 
in the affairs of those countries. And, 
second, such a steady and persistent 
growth of economic self-government 
in Latin America on a democratic basis 
that those peoples will become more 
and more able to care for themselves. 


Intervention a Problem of International Guardianship 
By Jonn B. WHITTON 


Princeton University 


N this question of intervention what 
confronts us is fundamentally a 
problem of guardian and ward. In a 
newer and larger sphere—relations 
between States—we are considering 
the same perplexing question which, 
between individuals, was solved hun- 
dreds of years ago. We are dealing 
with immature, undeveloped and un- 
protected communities—the minors 
and orphans of international society. 
But while in both international and 
national relations we have the same 
problem, we have developed in the 
international field no law to meet it. 
For the protection of the international 
weakling thereisnolaw of guardianship, 
and in fact there is very little law at all. 
Just imagine the bitterness, the in- 
justice and chaos which would result 
if, in affairs between man and man, the 
law in this matter were as defective as it 
is today between nation and nation! 
Suppose that an orphan child of ten 
possessed much valuable property, but 
little wisdom as to how to manage it. 
This child owes considerable money to 
a powerful neighbor. He proves to be 
so unruly, quarrelsome and so utterly 
unable to control himself or his prop- 
erty, that his rich neighbor, worried 
over the child’s condition and the 
security of his own interests, volun- 
tarily steps in and takes over the ad- 
ministration of the child’s affairs. He 
undertakes’ to manage the child’s re- 
ceipts and expenses, and induces the 
latter to borrow more money from him. 
Now this rich neighbor is bound by no 
law of guardianship. There is no 
court to review his stewardship and to 
hold him to the high duties of trustee- 
ship. The only law available—which, 


by the way, the rich neighbor interprets 
for himself—is that he may not inter- 
vene in the child’s affairs except in case 
of imminent necessity! 

Who would be without worry as to 
the welfare of this child? There are 
grave dangers inherent in the situation: 
the weakling is entrusted to the mercies 
of the one who, without fear of effective 
supervision, is subjected to constant 
temptation to serve his own interest. 
Is it unnatural that his conduct is not 
always impartial and disinterested? 
This would probably be asking too 
much of human nature. And even if 
the rich neighbor happened to be so 
upright, so imbued with the “big 
brother” spirit that his actions were 
above reproach, you may be sure that 
his neighbors and his friends across the 
sea would not ordinarily believe it. 
The fear of domination, the cries of 
imperialism, would not cease. Nor, 
given the not altogether spotless repu- 
tation of this rich neighbor, and the 
long memories of interested parties, 
can these critics be altogether blamed. 

When the situation is thus viewed in 
this light it seemsclear that internation- 
alists are fully justified in seeking an in- 
ternational solution. And when we are 
looking for a solution, given the extreme 
difficulty of the problem, we would do 
well to study it with the aid of every 
available precedent. And there is no 
precedent more pertinent or more in- 
structive than the system now accepted 
by most of the States of the world under 
the ægis of the League of Nations. 


Tae LEAGUE or Nations’ System 


Suppose that there are two States, 
Alpha and Beta, both members of the 
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League: State Alpha threatens to inter- 
vene in the affairs of State Beta by 
landing troops upon the latter’s soil. 
There are three types of restraint exer- 
cised over this threatened action by the 
League. We may term them the pre- 
ventwe, the dilatory and the retrospec- 
tive measures. (1) First, the preventive 
measures: under Article 11, any war or 
threat of war is a matter of concern to 
the entire League which “shall take 
any action that may be deemed wise 
and effectual to safeguard the peace of 
nations.” Under the authority of this 
article, when a dispute becomes immi- 
‘nent, the Council may intervene and 
by employing its high authority settle 
it. It has already thus regulated a 
number of most serious differences, 
including the dangerous frontier out- 
break, which in 1925, brought Bulgaria 
and Greece to the verge of war. 

But if this interposition fails, there 
is still the second type of restraining 
measure, the dilatory action. (2) Un- 
‘der Article 12 if a dispute is of such a 
nature that it is liable to lead to a rup- 
ture, the parties must “submit it to 
the League for examination,” and cease 
at once all hostile measures until the 
latter has acted. It is now admitted 
in the light of the Corfu Affair, that if 
forceful acts of war are being actually 
employed or threatened, then the dis- 
pute is of a nature to lead to a rupture. 
In principle, therefore, State Alpha 
could not proceed with her armed inter- 
vention until the dispute had been re- 
ferred to the League, and been acted 
upon by the latter. In this event, if 
the Council reached a decision by a 
unanimous vote no member of the 
League could go to war against a party 
to the dispute who accepted the Coun- 
cil’s edict. 

There is one exception, however, if 
the measures are based upon imminent 
necessity, such as legitimate self-de- 
fense, they may be carried out, and the 
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protection of lives and property of 
citizens abroad would appear to be of 
this nature. But even here the League 
system has provided a check, and this 
brings us to the third type of restrain- 
ing measure, the retrospective. (3) Even 
if State Alpha acts in legitimate self- 
defense, the measures employed by her 
on this ground may be reviewed by the 
League aprés coup, and if found il- 
legitimate, they may be ordered modi- 
fied or withdrawn by the League. 

The most important cog in the 
machinery of the League remains to be 
noted. We have insisted that fun- 
damentally this problem is one of 
guardian and ward. ‘The League Cov- 
enant has so considered it. It was not 
content with putting legal restraints 
upon intervention and the use of force- 
ful measures. It went further, and 
attacked the very roots of the problem: 
as to certain countries the League 
has recognized that undeveloped com- 
munities are the minors, the orphans, 
the incompetents of international so- 
ciety, and has worked out for them 
both an international law and an in- 
ternational organization of guardian- 
ship. Syria, Palestine, and the old 
German colonies have been constituted 
mandates of the League, and their ad- 
ministration entrusted temporarily to 
a guardian—the mandatory powers. 
And most important of all—this stew- 
ardship is subject to special regulations 
and is administered under the general 
supervision and control of the col- 
lectivity, all in accordance with that 
great principle, inscribed in the Cove- 
nant itself, that these weaklings of 
international society form a sacred 
trust of Ciilization. i 


ÅMERICAN SYSTEM 
This, then, in brief outline, con- 
stitutes the League system for dealing 
with the problem here under review. 
Let us compare it with the system, if 
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United States operates. If we threaten 
to intervene in the affairs of a Cen- 
tral American nation by the use of 
force, the first restraint already re- 
ferred to, the preventive measure, 
is entirely absent. In our American 
system there is no collectivity en- 
dowed with responsibility such as that 
created by Article 11, whereby through 
wise diplomatic action such as was 
employed recently to compose Bolivia 
and Paraguay, the trouble might be 
cured before it reached a dangerous 
stage. What of the second restraint, 
the dilatory measures of Article 12? 
It is true that there is no obligation 
to force the United States to submit the 
dispute, as one likely to lead to rupture, 
to the consideration of the collectivity. 
But there exists a certain control 
through the operation of the new 
Pan-American Conciliation Treaty re- 
cently ratified by our Senate. If the 
United States threatens to intervene in 
the affairs of a Central-American State, 
this latter country may oblige the 
United States to submit the matter to 
a conciliation commission, and pending 
a report of this body it would seem 
that no further acts of hostility could 
be carried on by this country. 
Wouldn’t this seriously check our pres- 
ent policy of intervention? It might, 
but there remains an important ex- 
ception, recognized in the League sys- 
tem, the Locarno Treaties and the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact—the exception of 
self-defense. If the United States can 
show that her intervention is required 
in order to protect the lives of her 
citizens who are in imminent peril, and 
no other means exist for assuring such 
protection, it would seem that nothing 
in the Conciliation Treaty would 
prevent such action. This seems to 
be the opinion of Mr. Charles E. 
Hughes, who said last year at Prince- 
ton: 
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I venture to say that no President of the 
United States, and no Secretary of State, of 
any party, or of any political views, learning 
that the lives and property of our citizens 
Were in immediate danger in such a case, 
would care to assume the personal responsi- 
bility of withholding the protection which 
he was in a position immediately to give. 


But even in such event the question 
of whether the measures employed by 
the United States in the name of self- 
protection were legitimate, and whether 
our country did not go beyond the 
limits fixed by international law, would 
be one which could be referred ‘après 
coup to a Conciliation Commission: 
Here, then is a certain measure of 
retrospective control over our action, 
and the tendency would be to require 
us to confine our action within the 
limits of the law. But the system 
would be most imperfect: in the first 
place, there is no assurance that the 
Central-American government, partic- 
ularly if it happens to be under the 
influence of the United States, would 
refer the question to a commission. 
In the second place the report of the 
commission is merely a recommenda- 
tion; its findings have no binding force. 
In the third place, the rules of inter- 
national law to which, in principle, the 
United States would be bound to con- 
form its action, are not clearly, defi- 
nitely, and satisfactorily established. 
Most important of all, these rules 
are most inadequate for they are based 
on pre-war conceptions of international 
law and organization. ‘They rest upon 
that premise which belongs more to 
the Middle Ages than to the Twentieth 
Century, namely, that the main source 
of protection in international society 
is self-help. The day of self-help is 
passed. We have reached the stage 
of international codperation. I insist. 
again, and I am going to leave you 
with this thought that the present 
problem before us is one fundamentally 
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and above all of guardian and ward. 
We must have, in order to meet it, not 
international rules of self-help, but 
an international law of guardianship, 
and an international organization which 
will establish, between States as now 
obtains between, individuals, the con- 
ception of trusteeship on behalf of the 
weaklings of the society of States. 
What the proper solution may be, I 
cannot attempt to suggest within the 
limits of this paper. The problem 
we are facing is so tremendous that 
we cannot hope to meet it in a day, and 
we will never solve it unless we consent 
to attack it in the new spirit of practical 
idealism which thus far finds its best 
expression in the League of Nations 
Covenant, the Locarno Treaties, and 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact. Personally, 
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I think that the system already worked 
out by the League, while not perfect, 
is the nearest approach to a solution. 
If it is just and right for League mem- 
bers to submit their policy of armed 
intervention to a rule of law, if it is 
just and right for them in dealing 
with backward countries, to adopt 
and apply the equitable doctrines of 
guardianship, it is just and right for 
America and for the United States. 
And it is with this thought that I 
close by citing that famous phrase of 
Pascal, wherein is displayed his pro- 
found irony: 


Strange justice indeed, which ends at the 


river’s edge; truth this side of the Pyrenees, 
falsehood on the other! ! 


1 Plaisante justice qu’une rivière borne; vérité 
au deca des Pyrénées, erreur au dela! 


The Preventive Protection of Americans Abroad 


By Crypre EAGLETON 
New York University 


S a matter of. substantive inter- 
national law, there can be no 
doubt that a state owes certain duties 
of protection tō aliens within its terri- 
tories, and that for a failure to observe 
these duties it may be held responsible 
and obligated to make reparation. 
It would seem also to be true, from a 
procedural viewpoint, that the injured 
state has the right to take coercive 
measures against the state which, 
through default in these duties, has 
caused an injury and owes reparation. 
This assumes an unquestionably proven 
legal injury, which should be estab- 
lished by judicial decision, but which 
in practice is most often given by the 
injured state as its own judge. 

As a matter of common sense and 
necessity, the right of intervention 
must be conceded. A doctrine of non- 
intervention is impossible. A status 
of complete and illimitable liberty, 
allowing for no interference, is incon- 
ceivable in any legal system. Inter- 
national law must have a sanction; and 
to deny intervention for the enforce- 
ment of a legal right would emasculate 
itaslaw. Itmay beunsatisfactory; but 
until states are willing to codperate in a 
better system, it must be maintained. 


PROTECTION AGAINST FUTURE INJURY? 


The above statement, however, does 
not cover the entire case. It con- 
templates intervention, the landing of 
troops perhaps, to ensure reparation 
for an already completed and proven 
injury. Can it be interpreted to cover 
the landing of troops to prevent, to fore- 
stall, an injury anticipated in the fu- 
ture? Itis the difference—to illustrate 
from domestic law—between an action 
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for damages, and the réquest for an 
injunction. Theterm “diplomatic pro- 
tection” has in the past been employed 
usually to describe the former type of 
action; and it is only very recently that 
the latter has been considered at all. 
Mr. Buell has addressed himself to the 
latter problem, the problem of preven- 
tive protection; and has divided it into 
two groups. If I may say so, the dif- 
ference between the two appears to 
me to be merely one of degree—of just 
how immediate the danger is; that is, 
the immediacy of the danger does not 
appear to me to be the proper criterion, 
though, as a practical matter, I could 
hardly censure the commander of an 
American gunboat for shelling the 
undisciplined individuals who were 
actually attacking Socony Hill, Nan- 
king. Nor does the differentiation ad- 
vanced in the Memorandum by Mr. 
Clark, between political intervention 
and non-political interposition, appear 
to be adequate, though it is helpful 
in offering justification for such action. 


Nor A QUESTION or WEAK STATES 


It has been observed that preventive 
action of the type under discussion has 
always been directed against small 
states. From two viewpoints an ex- 
planation may be sought. Obviously, 
as a practical matter, it would not be 
worth the cost to take such measures 
against a strong state. As in private 
law, you may save your money and 
your reputation by refusing to sue when 
you have aright todo so. Doubtless, 
there is opportunity for abuse here. 

But there is another viewpomt— 
another explanation. Certain states 
may be shown, from the historical 
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record, to have been consistently un- 
willing or unable to meet their inter- 
national obligations. It is equally true 
that the stronger states do as consist- 
ently discharge their obligations—as 
do also most of the small states. The 
United States would never think of land- 
ing troops in Holland or Switzerland if 
revolution should break out there. 
The test, in other words, is not one of 
size, necessarily; but rather of stability 
and order. Where a proper diligence 
in the maintenance of international 
duties is found, an unusual or excep- 
tional disorder—such as our Civil War 
——would not be interpreted as justifying 
preventive and forcible protection, 
though perhaps admitting of claims 
later. 

Any state may suffer an occasional 
disorder, may occasionally fail to dis- 
charge her international duties prop- 
erly. When this happens, a claim for 
reparation may be preferred by the 
injured state. Where, however, astate 
is consistently in disorder, subject to 
continuous revolution, the penalty 
imposed by the community of nations 
may be greater than a mere pecuniary 
payment. Such a state may be com- 
pelled to submit to interference by an- 
other state for protection against 
future injury. In other words, the 
community of nations demands a 
certain reasonable standard of civilized 
justice. The less responsive it is to its 
duties, the greater will be the surveil- 
lance exercised over it. It may even 
be subjected to an exterritorial juris- 
diction. The real test is the continuity 
of the performance. 

The fact that the injured state is both 
judge and policeman renders the right 
of intervention in such cases open to 
abuse, more especially in the case of 
intervention to prevent future injury, 
before it is known whether that injury 
may be legally excusable or not. A 
past injury is more easily susceptible 
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of judicial determination. To remedy 
this situation I would propose: 


NEED FOR INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 


First—that the intervention itself 
should be submitted to judicial de- 
cision. There is no more reason for 
exacting reparation for the illegal injury 
to the alien than there is for exacting 
reparation for an illegal intervention 
and the damage occasioned by it. In 
either case, it is unfair to permit the 
injured state to be the judge of its 
injury. This is a weakness of the pres- 
ent international system which is 
rapidly being overcome by the exten- 
sion of compulsory arbitration. If it 
is not possible to arbitrate a hypotheti- 
cal future injury, it is certainly possible 


. to arbitrate the intervention itself and 


determine its legality. 

Second—this would call for a clearer 
statement of the duties of a state, and 
of the conditions under which it ean be 
held amenable to the extraordinary 
procedure of preventive protection. 
Such international legislation would be 
extremely difficult, and perhaps un- 
desirable. The international standard 
may be compared to what we call, in 
our domestic law, “due process of law”’; 
and its difficulties are well known. It 
might be better to allow the courts to 
work it out, as our domestic courts have 
done, by the development of precedent. 

Third—the actual process of inter- 
vention against future injury should. 
not be undertaken by one state alone. 
At the least, all states who are subject 
to injury should combine. If such 
collective action does not add wisdom 
and justice—and I believe it would— 
it would‘at least distribute the odium 
attaching to such action between 
various states and not leave it upon our 
shoulders alone. We have undertaken 
such joint action in China; and if we 
do not do so in America, it is because 
of the. Monroe Doctrine, which is an 
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unjustifiable policy that should be 
abandoned, anyhow. 

But to my mind, the collectiveness 
of the action should extend still further 
and become universal. J mean by this, 

, it should be conducted by the League of 


Nations, of which we should be a 
member. The League has shown itself 
to be capable of quick action in such an 
emergency; and if it should delay the 
too hasty action by the injured state, 
this would be a desirable thing. 

v 


The Protection of Citizens Abroad by Armed Force 


By Epwin M. BORCHARD 
Yale Law School 


+ 
HE institution of protection of 
citizens abroad as a principle of 
international law goes but little further 
back than the French Revolution. It 
came into being with the migration of 
citizens to foreign countries at a time 
when the system of national states had 
become highly developed. That pe- 
riod was also one of intense individual- 
ism and laissez faire. Yet the institu- 
tion of protecting citizens abroad is a 
reflection not of individualism and 
laissez fatre, but of a primitive form of 
clan organization and of an early social 
institution which deemed an injury to 
a member of the clan as an injury 
to the clan itself, justifying collective 
revenge. 
Its modern legal foundation is said 
to rest upon a principle announced by 
Vattel: 


Whoever ill-treats a citizen indirectly 
injures the state, which must protect that 
citizen. The sovereign of the injured 
citizen must avenge the deed and, if possi- 
ble, force the aggressor to give full satis- 
faction or punish him, since otherwise the 
citizen will not obtain the chief end of civil 
society, which is protection. 


The principle is ambiguous and mis- 
leading, and, as will presently be shown, 
both lawyers and statesmen havedrawn 
from it unjustified conclusions. The 
protection by force of citizens abroad 
may have been suited to a time when 
the foreigner was either an enemy or an 
outlaw and found little security or 
safety in the place of his residence. 
When security and safety cannot 
depend on law, a reliance upon force is 
probably inevitable. But it is ques- 
tionable whether an institution which 


is justified under conditions of assumed 
lawlessness is equally justified under 
local conditions which give to foreigners 
a measure of security comparable to 
that enjoyed by nationals. Indeed, 
the development of modern industry 
and international business, with the 
continuous flow of capital and people 
across international boundaries, make 
it questionable whether so primitive 
an institution should not be subjected 
to rigorous limitations more in accord- 
ance with the necessities of life in the 
twentieth century. Some evidence of 
this conclusion is to be found in the fact 
that nations have long since hesitated 
to interpose on behalf of their citizens 
for the collection of defaulted foreign 
bonds and for mere breach of contract. 
Obviously, the institution of protection 
cannot be abandoned until a new con- 
ception of nationality and its implica- 
tions comes into being, or until nations 
agree that the welfare of their citizens 
abroad is of no concern to the home 
state. There are advocates of that 
theory, and it is not without some 
merit. But as it is not likely that the 
institution of protection will be given 
up by states, perhaps we can reach 
some tentative conclusions as to the 
desirability of modifying the policy by 
outlining the merits and defects of the 
existing law and practice in the light 
of modern conditions. 

(a) In favor of the policy of protec- 
tion, it has been said that it affords a 
guaranty of stability in the treatment 
of foreigners in less developed coun- 
tries; that it tends to establish a process 
and measure of justice consistent with 
international law; that it thereby 
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benefits indirectly the local population; 
that, by its promise of aid to the mal- 
treated national abroad and its pre- 
vention of future maltreatment of 
foreigners, it gives an assurance which 
promotes investment and migration 
abroad and the development of coun- 
tries not yet fully exploited; and that, 
when life is in imminent danger, it is 
humanitarian in its manifestations. 

(b) Against the policy it has been 
said that the clan conception is ob- 
solete, and that protection abroad 
involves the people of two countries 
in a dispute essentially private; that 
its tendency is to place a premium on 
superior military strength in its con- 
tacts with weaker countries; that it 
substitutes the methods of politics 
for those of law; that it constitutes an 
invasion of the sovereignty and juris- 
diction of weaker countries; that it 
makes the intervening state plaintiff, 
judge, and sheriff in its own cause, 
without adequate opportunity for an 
impartial investigation of the facts; 
that it thereby promotes injustice 
rather than justice; and that in its 
support of economic nationalism, it 
makes for imperialism and war. 

It is important to distinguish be- 
tween the protection of life and the 
protection of property. Arguments 
drawn from the necessities of protecting 
life in imminent peril under circum- 
stances where law has broken down 
should hardly be invoked to sustain 
the protection of property interests. 
The two present such different circum- 
stances of fact that useful analogies 
can hardly be made. But even in the 
protection of life by a foreign armed 
force, it is questionable whether such 
highly political conduct as military 
intervention ought to take place, 
particularly on this continent, on the 
unilateral determination and execution 
of a single Power without some inter- 
national approval and sanction. 
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Leaving aside for the moment the 
necessities of immediately protecting 
human life, it may be well to note the 
modus operandi of the institution of 
protection. It is evident that the 
citizen abroad is under the protection 
of two countries—the’one in which he 
resides and the one to which he owes 
allegiance. ‘The question is, Which of 
these two countries shall have superior 
control? Can there be any question 
that the present rule of law, which 
gives superior control to the state of 
residence, is sound? Some theorists 
would make that control exclusive. 
International law, however, as at 
present developed, makes certain res- 
ervations and provides that, in the 
event that such local control results 
in a denial of justice, his home state 


‘may interpose in his behalf. This is 


not the way in which Vattel’s aphorism 
is commonly understood, but it is the 
only way in which it can conform to 
international law. 

It is not so much the principle of 
protection which is open to challenge 
as it is the method of carrying it into 
effect. To a considerable extent the 
methods of protection are political 
and often military, whereas they 
should be legal and judicial. Under 
the present system all three parties to 
the issue—the individual, the defend- 
ant nation, and the claimant nation— 
are in a precarious and unhappy condi- 
tion. Often politics rather than law 
governs the outcome of the case. If 
the individual is a member of a strong 
clan (state), he may be able to obtain 
the aid of his nation; if not, he is in 
this respect helpless. Thus his relief, 
which should be governed by legal 
rule, depends on the accident of his 
nationality. Protection will also often 
depend on the momentary political 
relations between the plaintiff and the 
defendant states, on the political 
strength of the defendant state, and on 
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other non-legal factors. The defend- 
ant state is in the position of having 
coercion exercised against it on the 
unilateral determination ofa foreign 
government that its citizen’s rights 
have been violated. The weaker the 
state, the more exposed is it to arbi- 
trary interposition or intervention 
until in very weak states a responsi- 
bility amounting almost to a guaranty 
of the security of foreigners and their 
property is imposed. Such a state 
may indeed, to avoid the threat of 
intervention or compulsory measures, 
pay a claim essentially uniust. A 
strong defendant state, on the other 
hand, may, without fear of interposi- 
tion, violate with impunity the rights 
of an alien and may decline to arbitrate. 
The unfortunate factor in most inter- 
ventions is that, as already observed, 
the complaining state is likely to con- 
stitute itself plaintiff, judge, and 
sheriff at one and the sametime. This 
can hardly be deemed “the rule of 
law” or “reign of law,” as Maitland 
put it. Nor is the plaintiff state 
exactly in a happy position. It must 
make ex parie determinations on in- 
adequate evidence, and may be in- 
fluenced by domestic political con- 
siderations to espouse a claim it should 
not support. On the other hand, it 
may be unable, by virtue of its political 
relations with the defendant state, 
to press a claim which makes a strong 
appeal legally and equitably. 

Thus all three parties to the issue— 
which involves a question whether the 
citizen abroad has sustained a denial 
of justice (international due process of 
law), a purely legal question—are 
exposed to the disturbing interference 
of politics as a determining factor. 
This does not make for the growth of 
law or for peace. 

As an alternative, it has been sug- 
gested in numerous circles, both of the 
“exploiting” and “exploited” coun- 
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tries, that the citizen abroad should 
be left to bear the risk of his location, 
and that he should take the law as 
he finds it. The effort of defendant 
governments to force aliens to abide 
by a so-called “Calvo clause” and to 
forego the privilege of invoking the 
diplomatic protection of their own 
governments, whether embodied in 
constitution, law or contract, has not 
been generally successful, and states 
have refused to be bound by such an 
alleged waiver on the part of their 
citizens abroad. The suggestion of 
leaving the citizen to the local law for 
his redress may result m depriving him 
of international due process. To that 
he is entitled, and the question is how 
far international law should go in 
securing it for him. 

Under the existing system the issue 
is too often determined by the ex parte 
views of the strong state, whether 
plaintiff or defendant. Force is the 
ultima ratio, and that is likely to 
weaken the reign of law. The resort 
to arbitration, instead of being regard- 
ed as an essential part of due process in 
the prosecution of claims is, as a rule, 
deemed a matter of concession and 
expediency only. The suggestion re- 
cently made that intervention becomes 
proper and arbitration may be de- 
clined if the defendant state seems 
(to the complaining state) too poor to 
pay any judgment or award found 
against it, is not warranted by anything 
to be found in international law. It is 
an indication of an easy rationalization 
of force. A poor country, under the 
view thus advanced, is to be invaded 
whenever a strong state charges it 
with violation of international law, 
and demands an exceptionally large 
indemnity. Thus, presumably, such a 
country may not exercise normal 
legislative powers except with the 
consent of foreign states, and worst of 
all, it may not even invoke arbitration, 
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for it may be charged with financial 
inability to pay an eventual award. 

Reverting now to Vattel’s theory, it 
has already been suggested that it has 
been much misunderstood. For ex- 
ample, whenever an American citizen 
is injured abroad, it by no means 
follows that the United States or the 
people of the United States have been 
injured. The citizen is not the embodi- 
ment of his state, nor is the foreign 
country liable to the United States 
whenever an American citizen suffers 
damage abroad. This is practically 
universally admitted, it is believed, 
when the wrongdoer is a private indi- 
vidual. All that the local state is 
obliged to do is to afford administrative 
and judicial machinery in which the 
wronged foreigner can obtain redress, 
and to use that machinery fairly so as 
to avoid what is known as a denial of 
justice—an abuse of those guaranties 
of fair treatment which are indispen- 
sable to the administration of the 
remedial process. 

More doubt seems to exist when the 
wrongdoer is an employee or minor 
official of the state. There are some 
who believe that under such circum- 
stances an international claim for 
compensation is immediately well 
founded. That view seems to the 
writer erroneous and dangerous. When 
a foreigner is myured in the United 
States by a policeman, fireman, county 
clerk, or other state or municipal 
employee or minor official, the United 
States is not immediately liable to pay 
damages to the foreign state or even 
to the foreigner himself. What the 
foreigner must do is to avail himself 
of the local remedies open to any other 
injured inhabitant according to the 
local law. In this country he may 
sue the wrongdoing officer. Withm 
narrow limits, when a Federal em- 
ployee has injured the foreigner, the 
latter may under statute make a claim 
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against the Federal Government. In 
France and Germany, under an en- 
lightened administrative system, he 
may sue the state. It may be hoped 
that in the not distant future even the 
United States and Great Britain will 
appreciate the wisdom of the policy 
of permitting the state to be sued in its 
own courts for the wrongful acts of its 
officers and employees. But whatever 
the local form of relief, assuming it to 
be a civilized: system, the foreigner 
must pursue it. Only when he can 
show that the local forms of redress 
have been abused to his injury, t.e., 
that there has been a denial of justice, 
ean his country legally invoke the 
machinery of international law in his 
behalf. Only when that point is 
reached, has there been an injury to 
the foreigner’s state so as to furnish a 
valid basis for Vattel’s theorem. Up 
to that point the case has no inter- 
national aspects at all. 

If an international claim and cor- 
relative state liability were immedi- 
ately to arise, it would amount to an 
assertion that, whenever a foreigner 
claims to have been injured—though 
an investigation may actually demon- 
strate no wrongful act—the local 
jurisdiction and control over the case 
become at once limited and restricted, 
and the foreign state has the privilege 
of taking the case out of the hands of 
the local courts and substituting its 
own ex parte views of the rights of the 
foreigner and the validity of the de- 
fenses of the alleged wrongdoer. No 
really independent state would tolerate 
such a view of its legal relations to 
foreigners. To impose such a view on 
weaker states is in effect to challenge > 
their independence. Why should a 
national guaranty of personal safety 
and security of property interests 
accompany the foreigner who enters 
into less highly developed areas? It is 
not asserted that the absence or in- 
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effective use of judicial machinery does 
_ not justify a legal claim. But it is 
believed that an international claim 
should be founded only upon proof that 
local remedies are either non-existent 
or unavailable, or, if available, have 
been abusively’ employed. It may 
also be that, when an employee or 
minor official of the state causes injury 
to a foreigner, the local state after 
investigation of the facts should be 
required to disavow the wrongful act 
and perhaps discipline the officer, 
thus demonstrating that it does not 
make itself a party to the wrong. 
Only if it denies justice or fails to dis- 
avow the act should there be any sug- 
gestion of an international issue. Even 
then force is not the remedy. 

When the higher officials or authori- 
ties of the state, who unreviewably 
speak in its name, cause the wrong and 
it is shown that local redress cannot 
be obtained, it is perhaps proper to 
support the view that their state should 
make international compensation. 
This conclusion, however, rests upon 
the premise that there are no adequate 
local remedies available, so that again 
we come back to the point that the 
foundation of a claim is a denial of 
justice. This is true also where the 
state itself authorizes the wrong and 
refuses to make domesticcompensation. 

What has already been said shows 
that the issues involved in these cases 
are as a rule purely legal in character. 
It is an injustice to all three parties 
concerned—the people of the com- 
plaining state, the people of the de- 
fendant state, and the individual or 
corporation primarily involved—to 
convert the dispute into a political 
issue. Such conversion, indeed, is 
often likely to make for an unjust 
settlement, leaving behind a conviction 
of a rudimentary international organi- 
zation, deep-seated resentments, and a 
deification of force as the arbiter of 
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disputes. Why should the foreigner 
receive international political insurance 
against risks which at home he freely 
assumes and which residents must 
bear? After all, a country which mis- 
treats foreigners will soon reap the 
rewards in loss of credit and confidence. 
But though lawful treatment should 
be obtainable by the foreigner, if not 
through local processes then through 
international processes, is it wise or 
efficient to make his complaints the 
subject of political and military action 
involving whole peoples, without any 
assurance of impartial justice in the 
premises? It must be obvious that 
issues of the kind mentioned should 
be settled automatically by legal 
methods, and that force as an instru- 
ment of national policy should be 
relegated into the category of obsolete 
weapons. No nation that takes seri- 
ously its signature of the Anti-War 
Pact, stipulating that the settlement 
and solution of disputes “shall never 
be sought except by pacific means,” 
can longer decline to sign Article 36 of 
the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, or some similar 
treaty providing for the obligatory 
submission at the request of either 
party of legal disputes, which would 
include pecuniary claims arising out of 
injuries to foreigners. 

It has been suggested heretofore 
that the nations should voluntarily 
agree automatically to submit all 
pecuniary claims to arbitration if 
diplomacy failed, and that arbitration 
should be deemed an inherent part of 
due process in such matters. At the 
Pan-American Conferences of 1902 
and 1910 and at the Pan-American 
Conference in Washington in January, 
1929, the nations on this continent 
committed themselves tosuch a course. 
Most of the larger European nations 
have been unwilling up to this time to 
consent to treaties (such as Article 36 
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of the Statute of the Permanent Court) 
providing for the mandatory sub- 
mission to judicial determination even 
of indisputably legal questions. ‘They 
should no longer hesitate to do so. 
Were this done all three parties to the 
issue would be assured that law, rather 
than politics and force, would be the 
determining factor in the protection of 
foreigners. The individual alien would 
not depend for his rights on the acci- 
dent of nationality, the defendant 
state could rely on law for the determi- 
nation of its rights and protection 
against unjust mtervention, and the 
plaintiff state would be relieved from 
the pressure of politics inducing inter- 
vention, the dangers of war, and the 
charge of imperialism. Probably the 
time has come when interventions even 
for the protection of life in emergencies 
should take place, not at the initiative 
of a single Power, but in execution of an 
international determination of an im- 
partial body of Powers. On this 
continent the Pan-American Union is 
well organized to constitute such a 
‘ body, whose mandate could be exer- 
cised by one or more Powers as the 
-Union prescribed. 

In property relations it is submitted 
that international law may well go a 
step further. Whether or not the 
nations agree to submit pecuniary 
claims to arbitration—to which many 
of them are already committed—the 
individual alien himself should have 
the opportunity of trying the issue in 
the international forum before his 
state becomes politically involved in 
the case. Thus, before interposition 
becomes proper, the alien should be 
required not only to exhaust his rem- 
edies in the local courts, but he should 
also have the opportunity of instituting 
a suit against the defendant state 
before an international court, if he 
believes that international due process 
of law has been violated, to his prej- 
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udice. This is not a radical step, for 
it was stipulated in the agreements 
establishing the Central American 


Court of Justice of 1907, the abortive 


International Prize Court, and numer- 
ous Claims Commissions, such as the 
present proceedings hefore the War 
Claims Arbiter in Washington. It 
would require treaties by which states 
would agree to permit themselves to 
be sued, but there ought to be a strong 
incentive on the part of both defendant 
and plaintiff states to institute this 
intermediary forum What is desired 
is to assure to the alien the protection 
of due process of law without the neces- 
sity of coercion and all that armed 
force implies, physically, psychologi- 
eally, politically, and legally. By 
enabling the injured citizen to sue the 
defendant state in the international 
forum, possibly with the financial aid of 
his government if the claim is deemed 
meritorious, all three parties to the 
issue and the cause of peace would be 
benefited, for the parties would rely 
upon legal processes for the insurance 
of international due process of law to 
the alien. That is all that any of the 
parties has the right to ask. Such 
treaties ought to be easier for the con- 
tinental and the Latin-American states 
to conclude than they may be for those 
of the Anglo-American world, where the 
tradition that the Government may be 
sued in courtsisnot yet fully established. 

An analogy from administrative law 
lends support to the theory and prac- 
tice suggested. In the eighteenth 
century the natural-law school of 
jurists advocated the right of resistance 
to unlawful acts of state prejudicing 
the individual. As that spelled dis- 
order, the state met the popular de- 
mand for defense against illegal acts by 
instituting administrative and some- 
times judicial courts in which the valid- 
ity of its acts could be tested and 
determined. That is what is needed in 
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-7 international law, and the institution 
- of similar procedure does not seem an 
_unusual demand to make upon the 
nations. To promote the reign of law 
by permitting the Government to be 
sued for injuries it inflicts upon aliens 
should not invite opposition. To ex- 
tend the practice from the local to the 
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international forum is but a slight 
advance. The institution of the prac- 
tice would remove from the political 
to the legal field an important depart- 
ment of international relations, and 
correspondingly attenuate the preva- 
lence of force in the protection of 
citizens abroad. , 


American Marines in China’ 


By BRIGADIER GENERAL SMEDLEY D. BUTLER 


Commanding General of the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Virginia, recently in charge of the American 
Marine Corps Forces in China for the protection of the American citizens resident in that country 


E were ordered out to China in 

February, 1927, not, as we un- 
derstood it, to harass the Chinese in 
any way, but because through our 
great liking for the Chinese people and 
our traditional friendship for them it 
was our desire to see them avoid doing 
anything foolish toward our citizens 
which would only get them in bad. 
That’s true, isn’t it? The Chinese 
army is not different from any other 
army. ‘There are certain elements in it 
that become uncontrolled and may run 
amuck, which they did at Nanking, 
and the leading men in the army were 
not responsible in any degree for it. 
Their armies are subject to certain pol- 
lution, are subject to purchase and to 
political intrigue. I arrived in China 
the day of the Nanking trouble, when 
a, division of Chinese troops, a part of 
General Chiang’s army, were appar- 
ently alienated from him and sent in in 
order to make trouble for us, to shoot 
up our consulate. That’s my view of 
it. I may not be correct, and out of 
friendship for the Chinese, we, all of 
us, always believed that these fellows 
simply got to running wild and shot 
into our consulate and, as a people, 
they were not responsible for it at all, 
just a few isolated troops; therefore, 
there was no reason why we should 
jump on the Chinese nation and thrash 
them. 

AMERICAN PoLicy 


It became our job then to see that not 
one hair of an American’s head was 


i This informal address was delivered at the 
Iuncheon tendered to the delegates to the 
Annual Meeting. It is printed exactly as 
delivered. 
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harmed, nor any of the Chinese heads 
either. Nobody shot, that was the 
slogan; to go through with this, live on 
foreign soil, live in the territory of a 
friendly nation which protested our 
presence, and not fire a shot, and come 
away with their good will. The situa- 
tion was further complicated by the 
fact that the 5,600 Marines who went 
out there, all went to do a lot of shoot- 
ing. A man doesn’t go into the Ma- 
rine Corps for any purpose in the world 
but killing, and our reputation has more 
or less been founded on our success in 
spilling blood. I know that in certain 
parts of the world, women and children 
would run when they see Marines com- 
ing along, even though they are on 
peaceful mission, just as chickens run 
when a dog enters a chicken yard. 
They believe we're all killers—and it 
is well for a nation to support a few 
killers—if they act expertly, without in- 
volving the government. 

We were perfectly willing tostand up. 
You see, when the expedition is just 
about to end, they say these people did 
it on their own hook and we will punish 
them. They do and we take it. That 
has happened, time and again, National 
Grand Juries or Senate Investigations, 
which always come off after an expedi- 
tion, and we've been told, ** You went 
to this country by yourself; nobody 
told you to go.” We do that; that’s 
part of the game. And in this particu- 
lar movement to China, during the 
two years I was out there, we never 
received a word of instruction or order 
of any kind. We were supposed to be 
men of common sense, who were able to 
read and write and know what the 
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people of America wanted, and we 
guessed they didn’t want any blood 
shed, but, at the same time, didn’t 
want anybody hurt, either Chinese or 
Americans. So, taking into considera- 
tion that the five thousand Marines all 
wanted to kill somebody and that the 
Chinese didn’t want us there, they were 
likely to get out of hand and start 
something with us, that we had also 
present the armed forces of four or 
five other world powers, all with objec- 
tives entirely different from ours, some 
one nation in particular rather desirous 
of starting something, it made it rather 
difficult to keep from firing and having 
rows. 

We judged that, those of us who had 
been there the last ten or fifteen years, 
it was not the will of our people that we 
make a combination with any other 
foreign power. We had seen some- 
thing of the sort in the League of Na- 
tions and the World Court, and we 
decided we had better plan this game 
‘alone. Mr. Coolidge looked at it in the 
same light apparently, because he sent 
us enough men to do it, and the finest 
equipment we ever had, bought new 
gas masks and thirty new airplanes, and 
with this splendid display of force we 
were able to dominate the situation and 
not have to make a combination with 
anybody else, whose interest was so 
very deep we couldn’t even see it. We 
simply announced to the other nations, 
“Tf you wish to do this, you can do it, 
but we cannot join in any movement 
which may arouse the Chinese.” We 
are not involved in any way in this civil 
war in China; our feeling is not toward 
any party in China, it is toward the 
people of China; we are not expert 
enough to know who runs China—the 
fellow on top today may be a coolie 
tomorrow—but the Chinese people go 
on forever and those of us—I, for in- 
stance, have spent a good many years 
in China. This was the third trip— 
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and those of us who have been out 
there can’t help but feel anything but a 
tremendous admiration, an admiration 
for any nation which can build the 
great wall of China and have it suffer 
only five per cent deterioration in 
fifteen hundred to two thousand years 
—that is not a nation to be dealt with 
lightly. I’ve been along a hundred 
miles of it, and it just makes your blood 
tingle to think of a nation which, fifteen 
hundred years before we were born, was 
building something that is still standing 
now. 

So, looking at them in that light, 
none of us had any feeling except 
other than admiration. I got toward 
the end to look up to them, their 
wisdom was so great, so placid, and 
never ruffed. All the distinguished 
Chinese I met were always entirely 
composed and knew exactly what they 
wanted. Nobody has ever fooled them 
yet, and in some of the discussions we 
held they were rather interesting. 
Speaking of the occupation of a certain 
amount of their territory by another 
supposedly friendly nation, one of 
these distinguished Chinese was present 
and I said, “What are you going to do 
with them—put them out?” He said, 
“ Have you read the history of China?” 
I said, “Yes, a good bit of it.” He 
said: 

Other nations have occupied China, and 

other nations have conquered China and in 
the end they have become part of China, 
and if these fellows stay over here a couple 
hundred years we will make Chinamen out 
of them. 
Andthat’strue. The Mongolians have 
conquered China, and they brought it 
along and they’ve become part of 
China. They don’t do business by ad- 
ministration as we do. During the 
next four years we are going to kill all 
the foes of this country, but they say 
two hundred years. It will be all 
nicely fixed. 
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To point out how we did it—I don’t 
know whether the job was successful or 
not, but no one was hurt, but we finally 
decided that it would not be desirable 
to run the risk of protecting property. 
So far as we know, China has always 
paid her debts, and we have disorderly 
people in America too, and it would be 
too bad to hold the whole of America 
responsible for the actions of a few 
Italian gunmen in Chicago—or even 
here in this peaceful city. I heard 
the other day that the silence in 
Philadelphia was broken only by the 
occasional shooting of a confederate 
spy. That’s not true; they don’t 
shoot them here any more. So, 
unless the protection of property were 
incidental to the protection of life, we 
let them burn down any of the build- 
ings, because they would pay for them 
and put them up again. But you 
can’t pay for a life. So we decided to 
encourage all American citizens to come 
in to two protected refuges or two pro- 
tected areas, as small as possible and as 
much out of the road of the civil storm 
as possible. So we encouraged them to 
come in to the one at Shanghai, and one 
in Tientsin—one in North China and 
the other one in Central Chinato come 
in and get out of the road and let the 
storm goby. Because I don’t recollect 
that we Americans would have wel- 
comed foreign troops in Richmond and 
Atlanta, Georgia and Philadelphia 
during our Civil War. Some of the 
other nations, of course, didn’t agree 
with us. We should be hardboiled and 
demand certain rights, but I noticed 
after we had been there a year, all the 
foreign governments adopted the same 
principle and even restricted the move- 
ment of their troops so they couldn’t 
go out of the area of their own conces- 
sions. Our President never restricted 
us, we could go anywhere in China 
necessary to save life, but we under- 
stood full well that this life was to be 
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saved without leaving any wounds be- 
hind to be bound up afterward. 

To accomplish this and increase the 
friendship of the Chinese we were _ 
joined by our people and they joined 
splendidly; a few people did stay out in 
the interior during the storm, but they 
took their own risk* and understood - 
perfectly well that expeditions couldn’t 
be sent out because we would get right 
in the road of this tornado—there were 
two million Chinese under arms, and 
the columns we might have sent out 
would have been chewed up. It would 
have been useless; we had to play the 
game squarely. And after the first 
six months our communication, with 
both sides, both north and south, be- 
came such that they realized that we 
were playing fairly, only doing what we 
thought—they might not agree with it, 
but in the end they did—only doing 
what we thought was best for their 
own recognition by this country. We 
pointed out time and time again to 
the representatives of the so-called war 
lords, the commanding generals of their 
army when they came to see me, that 
the ultimate objective on the part of this 
nation—and every nation on earth—is 
recognition and social equality with the 
United States. 


Now, we told them, if you want to get it 
and get it soon, you’d better not shoot any 
of our people, because if you do, you make 
us bombers and we don’t want to do any 
bombing, we don’t want to fire any shot. 
We are just as anxious to get the approba- 
tion of our people at home as you are for 
yours, 


We never found one of them who 
didn’t eventually agree with us and do 
everything in his power to divert the 
troops so as to avoid conflict. On two 
occasions, though, they shot down our 
airplanes. They were flying simply 
over an area from which we could ob- 
serve the movement of their troops, so 
that when they came close enough to 
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us we could go out and argue with 
them and persuade them to turn to 
the right or take the road to the left. 
That’s what we did. We had pre- 
pared thousands and thousands of cir- 
culars in the Chinese language to be 
dropped on them, to explain that we 
were just ahead of them and to please 
not come any further but to take a road 
to the left and go off in that direction. 
Told them they couldn’t accomplish 
anything where they were, because we 
wouldn’t let them come inside the 
fence where our people were hidden. 
“We are not going to do you any harm, 
but wish you well.” Well, they did 
shoot down these airplanes and, you 
know, it’s uncomfortable to have your 
planes coming down with holes through 
them, so we sent a delegation of officers 
to call on Marshal Fu Chiang, Chief of 
Staff of the advance army of twenty 
thousand cavalry. They were splen- 
didly received, the situation was 
clearly explained and he said, “Why, 
we thought those were Japanese air- 
planes.” That same thing goes on 
here. If it had been a delegation from 
the Japanese Army, he would have 
said he thought they were American 
planes. But that goes on in our poli- 
ties, too. Nevertheless, the result was 
ideal. They gave our officers a fine 
reception and they reviewed the army, 
and the army got up and within 
twenty-four hours had moved fifty 
miles away. The officers of the army 
came in and had dinner with us, and 
the incident was entirely closed. 

While very, very easily and probably 
justifiably one of these wounded planes 
might have fired back and the thing 
would have started, but our whole 
force eventually became imbued with 
the idea that the task was to get away 
without firing. There were certain 
treaties and certain obligations which 
we had mutually assumed. We joina 
grand roseatte of colors, which would 
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look fine with America in the middle; 
we have all the money in the world, and 
everybody is afraid of us, and it would 
look well to march out with a solid 
front. But that obligation had been 
signed by the United States Army; we 
were the Navy. So we explained very 
carefully to the other foreign nations 
that “We are not of the Army, and if 
there is any joint movement here— 
there were eight hundred army soldiers 
of our army there—they can go out 
there because their general signed it, 
but we didn’t sign it,” so when on the 
first of June, 250,000 soldiers of each 
army gathered around us, about 110,- 
000 on one side of the city and 140,000 
on the other, just closed in, we were 
entirely surrounded by them and the 
joint movement was to start, they were 
going to have these men——so unreason- 
able you know—going to have these 
men who had already come in and 
occupied certain areas, move back ten 
miles. So the allied powers got out an 
order to them to move back, an 
ultimatum, we said: 

We don’t belong to this happy band of 
brothers and you will have to go out and 
push them back by yourselves, and if you 
do it, I shall notify our friends the com- 
manders of both sides of the Chinese dis- 
cussion here that the United States has 
nothing to do with it. Now you'll lose your 
commerce, you'll be boycotted, 
so the ultimata were torn up in each 
case and there was no movement made. 
That in order to show our friendship 
for your people, we immediately ex- 
plained to them how this came about: 

The United States is your friend and we 
are just as determined as we can be that 
nobody shall fire, and if the presence of this 
big force can accomplish it, it will be done. 


Then, on the other hand, we made it 
our business to assist them. The 
Chinese, as I have seen them the last 
thirty years, have been more or less 
exploited. Some of our people out 
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there have been rather inclined to 
take advantage, or they think they 
are; nobody ever took advantage of a 
Chinaman—you can’t do it—he’s too 
smart. He moves in a different way 
than we do, but you never gain any 
advantage in the end. He just takes 
you in, absorbs you. We explained to 
them very carefully that we wanted 
to help, never allowed any little inci- 
dent to pass by without taking 
advantage of it. l 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


I have an umbrella, that the Mayor 
refers to in each one of his seven 
speeches, about keeping me dry all my 
life. I went riding one afternoon by 
myself, driving the car for something to 
do, to a village near Tientsin, and drove 
into the street, a village composed of 
northern people; turned the corner and 
ran into the Southern Army coming in 
to settle upon the village. Well, any 
army that settles itself on a village an- 
nihilates the village. Our army does 
it too, no different, and one thing on the 
face of the earth I didn’t want to do 
then was to come in conflict with any 
army, and here I was right in the 
middle of it. The car couldn’t turn 
out, the road was only so wide, and 
there I stood, in front of them. They 
looked at me and I looked at them; we 
couldn’t speak to each other, and I had 
an American flag on the front of the car 
and they could see I was in uniform, so 
some of the officers—it was a brigade 
of Chinese soldiers—drew to the side 
and talked it over and apparently they 
decidedto move out. So they counter- 
marched and marched on out into the 
country. And I could only go one way, 
so I followed them. 

The next day the notables of the vil- 
lage came over, a lot of dear old fellows, 
fifty of them, and called on me and 
said, “You saved our village because 
you chased the Southern Army out.” 
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I said, “I didn’t chase them out; it’s 
the only way I could get out,” but they 
said: 

We are not interested in the prompting 
motives at all, we are saved, they have 
gone and camped outside now, and we are 
grateful to you because they would have 
lived with us for two or*three months and 
eaten us out of house and home, and we are 
now saved and we want to give you an 
umbrella. 


I had never heard of an umbrella, but 
eventually ‘the umbrella was brought 
over, and 250 very distinguished, 
splendid-looking old fellows with white 
hair marched over with a Chinese 
band. Now, some people say their 
music is far in advance of ours. It 
must be so, but I haven’t even caught 
up with the caboose of the musical 
train; and they made little speeches and 
I made one, and they pointed out that 
this umbrella is considered a tremen- 
dous distinction and a mark of ap- 
preciation, the highest mark I under- 
stand the village can give for saving 
them. In answering I pointed out the 
fact that thirty years before, in 
passing through this same village I had 
been shot through the leg when we 
came up during the Boxer campaign 
and it was so pleasing to get the um- 
brella from that community; times had 
changed so, and there were four old 
gentlemen with long beards who kind 
of looked down and smiled, and I 
thought perhaps I had said something 
to hurt their feelings, so I asked our 
interpreter what the matter was and he 
said he didn’t know, but he would go 
over and find out, and he came back 
grinning and said, “Those four men 
were among those who shot you in the 
leg.’ They were rather amused that 
it should have come out this way and 
that they were present. 

On. another occasion, driving along 
the road, we saw a real Philadelphia 
stick-up. Some fellow put out a gun, 
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stuck up a bus and killed the driver and 
‘wounded a passenger. We saw some- 
thing was going on, so I told the driver 
to hurry. We dashed down to the 
rescue, and the bandits threw away 
their guns and ran away. We picked 
up the wounded man, the driver was 
dead, so in again came the notables of 
that village, and the mere fact that we 
had done it, the Marines had been 
present, kept bandits away from the 
village for some time, in fact, all the 
time we were there. They came in 
with another umbrella eventually. 
Then again the bridge was washed 
away, so they had to swim to get out of 
the village, so we built them another 
little bridge to get in, with the provi- 
sion that they shouldn’t tear it down— 
everything disappears out there just 
that quickly, they didn’t, and in pre- 
paring the bridge we had a number of 
functions, the generals all came out, 
General Wu So Fe, who commanded 
the troops at a ninety-day siege, took 
part in the dedication of the bridge 
and saw the little section of the road 
- we had repaired and invited us to help 
them build roads. We accepted at 
once, of course, and thirty Marines and 
6,000 Chinese soldiers went out to- 
gether and built twenty-five miles of 
road. And the most unusual part of it 
was that the Chinese General always 
worked along with the privates. Just 
exactly as we do in our corps. And in 
the end they named the road after our 
country, put up a big monument and 
called it the China-American Highway 
and we opened it with great ceremony, 
Chinese soldiers of one army on the one 
side and soldiers of the other army on 
the other. The two generals had never 
spoken before, and I invited both to a 
luncheon—they didn’t get along so 
well because there was a little difference 
of opinion, as the Minister knows, and I 
insisted they all come and eat at my 
table and I said, “Now we will have an 
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American luncheon, you just shake 
hands,” and after fifteen or twenty 
minutes of conversation they all got 
together, and then the other army took 
over the building of the road and in- 
vited us to stay out there forever and 
build roads. 

But the war was over. Anything you 
see going on out there from now on 
from our standpoint is just a local up- 
rising, doesn’t look to me as if it 
amounted to anything, because the two 
million people who live around the 
Tientsin-Peking area are convinced 
that this movement in China is right. 
Even the coolies, they don’t know 
exactly why, but there is something in 
the breast of those people, just the same 
as in ours, they like to have a hand in 
their own affairs and they believe it 
will cure their ills, the Government, 
make the crops grow and rain fall, and 
have farm relief and everything else 
thrown in. So we haven’t been a bit 
worried over the local uprising at all. 
Then we came to the conclusion that it 
was time to get out. You can’t live in 
another man’s yard all the time. 
While there’s a fire burning in his house 
he’s so busy putting it out he doesn’t 
notice you—he’s rather glad to have 
you around to help carry things out— 
but when the fire’s all out you become a 
nuisance. So we all got out, while the 
going was good and while the taste in 
their mouths was still fresh we left, and 
they gave us a great silver plaque, the 
invaded gave the invaders an immense 
silver plaque, with all sorts of love and 
affection on it, and we thought we had 
done a good job. Of course, according 
to every Marine it was all wet, it was 
just no good. We became ambassa- 
dors, “Private Kelly, you’re an am- 
bassador now to make friends withthe 
Chinese.” This is a very interesting 
point. The relations between our 
privates, our soldiers and the Chinese 
rickashaw men. There was a time 
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when they tried to foment a difficulty 
between our individual soldiers and 
theirs, so they conducted an investiga- 
tion. We found sometimes our people 
did not pay. their bills to the rickashaw 
people, the coolies. We got a lot of the 
coolies together and asked them if that 
was correct, and they said it was under 
certain conditions, but whenever the 
American was paid he would give him 
$2.00 for pulling him and he pulled him 
for nothing when he had no money, and 
it was perfectly satisfactory. 

There are a few Marines still left in 
China, in Shanghai, principally because 
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there are no transports to bring them 
home—about a thousand, but the 
policy of the department is to get them 
out as quickly as possible and so far as 
any of us can see there is not the slight- 
est probability of an American being 
hurt, he might get in the road of a 
stray bullet, but I don’t believe a single 
Chinese would hurt an American. As 
Americans go along the road now the 
children stick their thumbs up and say, 
“Ding Hou;”’ that means “All right.” 
To some of the other foreigners they 
say, “Boo Hou;” that means “All 
wrong.” l 


Chinese-American Relations 


By His Excetiency, tae Curvese Minister, Hon. Coao-Cuu Wu 


HE Chinese people have always 

had the most friendly feelings 
toward foreigners, particularly when 
they are friendly to us, and we number 
the Americans among those most 
friendly to us. 

The trouble that took place in Nan- 
king two years ago was due not to 
Chinese ideas or influencés but to ideas 
and influences foreign to China. We 
had at that time among our troops a 
great many members of a party which 
we thought at the time was acting sin- 
cerely and codperating with us but 
which we found subsequently, to our 
cost, to be not so. I mean the com- 
munists. They were in our armies 
principally as political instructors and 
officials. They it was who by seducing 
some units in our army, succeeded in 
creating this trouble in Nanking. The 
result was that we, as the Government, 
and being responsible for the conduct of 
all the men who wore our uniform, were 
as a consequence in difficulties with all 
the powers concerned. The dispatch 
of troops by the principal powers 
followed. Unfortunately, not all the 
powers had the same disinterested 
motives which prompted the American 
Government. Of course, I don’t say 
that we welcomed the troops of any of 
them, even of the American Govern- 
ment, even though they be U. S. Mar- 
ines. ‘The reason was that we said we 
were able to take care of this trouble 
ourselves, without foreign intervention. 
However, the foreign powers did dis- 
patch the troops, and the American 
Marines came with them. From the 
account that General Butler has given! 
of the nature of the instructions that 

1 See page 128, 


were given to them, and the manner in 
which, as he very modestly deseribed, 
the commander and the members of the 
Marine Corps carried out those in- 
structions, that was something which 
reconciled us, at least to some ex- 
tent, to the presence of the American 
Marines. 

We found very soon that the Ameri- 
can Marines were there for the sole 
purpose of protecting American life and 
property, if they needed to be pro- 
tected at all, and that there were no ul- 
terior political motives besides that. 
We Chinese can easily judge of the 
character of the people that we come in 
contact with, and when we find them to 
be friendly, even though they have guns 
and bayonets with them, we recipro- 
cate that friendship, particularly when 
they incidentally help us to build our 
bridges and reconstruct our roads. 
That is the reason for the very large 
number of complimentary umbrellas 
which the General has brought back 
home with him—I hope without Cus- 
tom Duties. Oh, he complains that he 
did have to pay duty. Iam sorry that 
the grateful villagers were the innocent 
cause of expenditure on his part. But 
I think that we can see from this ex- 
pedition of the Marines in China that 
the American Government in dealing 
with China wants only to give China 
what you call a square deal, 

We are at present at a very difficult 
period of our history. We are trying 
to do nothing less than to convert a 
medieval country in certain material 
and economic aspects such as China 
was until, say, twenty or thirty years 
ago, to a modern country. In the 
process there is apt to be a derangement 
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in the functions of government and in 


the life of the nation. We are trying to’ 


readjust ourselves to new conditions. 
China is a big country. If you look at 
an ordinary map of Asia, you perhaps 
do not realize that China is bigger than 
the United States, as big as the United 
States, with Mexico and Central 
America thrown in. Nevertheless we 
have very little in the way of modern 
communications. ‘Therefore it takes 
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time for that readjustment that I am 
speaking of to go through. But we 
Chinese have gone through crises in our 
history before and we are sure that we 
will go through the present crisis. In 
critical periods, it is a great help to 
know that there is at least one nation 
which is genuinely friendly to us, really 
sympathetic to us, and we are accord- 
ingly responsively friendly to the 
United States. 


Arbitration of Differences at Conferences on Reduction 
and Limitation of Armaments 


By REAR-ADMIRAL THomas P. MAGRUDER 
Washington, D. C. 


STUDY of history certainly in- 

dicates to us very clearly the part 
that armaments have played in the 
past, and gives us, therefore, some idea 
of what may take place in the future. 
Certain human emotions, fear, sus- 
picion, hatred and the idea of self- 
preservation, have in the past, are now, 
and perhaps will in the future, cause 
nations to arm for their national 
defense. 

It is only since the World War that 
enlightened people of the world have 
given more and more of their thought 
and time to the questions of peace. 
That, of course, was the result of the 
horrors of the World War, which came 
very close to many of us. Fortunately 
for our people we escaped with only a 
very small portion of the griefs and 
hardships that came from the war. 

I was in France during the war and 
was there for nearly two years directly 
after the war. I know some of the 
horrors of war, and for that reason, of 
recent years, I have been very glad to 
do what I could to help promote the 
spirit of peace which is now prevailing 
among enlightened peoples of the world. 
It is this public opinion of the world 
that has given us the instrumentalities 
of peace that we have had in the last 
ten or twelve years. I mention the 
League of Nations, the Locarno Trea- 
ties, the Washington Conference and 
last, and greatest of all, I think, per- 
haps, is the Pact of Paris. Certainly 
that is a great forward step. It looks 
as though the world is becoming peace- 
minded. After all, the question. of 
peace is a spiritual rather than a ma- 
_ terial one. 
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iirrorts FOR PEACE 


It is with pride, justifiable pride, that 
we of America remember the work for 
peace that has been done; that was 
done by the late President Wilson and 
by our great statesmen, ex-Secretaries 
Root, Hughes and Kellogg. 

Despite all efforts that are being 
made for the avoidance of friction 
among the nations, it so happens today 
that the nations are coming very much 
closer together, due to the rapid com- 
munication, to the radio, to aircrait, 
and to the interdependence industrially 
and economically. Contacts are much 
greater and more intimate and serious 
now than they were fifty or a hundred 
years ago. For that reason i think 
that opportunities for friction in the 
future are going to be very much 
greater than they have been in the past. 
However, the machinery that has been 
set up, international tribunals and ar- 
bitration, are ways and means that this 
friction may be smoothed over. This 
is indicated, I think, by current history. 
You remember the trouble between 
Bolivia and Paraguay a few months 
ago. Recently we found that a very 
serious difference between Canada and 
the United States, the case of the Pm 
Alone, is to be arbitrated. After all, 
it is the world’s public opinion, and a 
decent respect for the opinions and 
rights of other nations that is really to 
be, in the future, the most potent 
cause for lessening the chances of in- 
ternational war. 


_. LIMITATION or ARMAMENTS 


The growth of armaments leads 
naturally to suspicion and fear. That 
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has been clearly recognized by our 
statesmen. So much so that in 1922, 
one of our great Secretaries of State, 
Charles E. Hughes, was instrumental 
in calling and bringing to a success- 
ful conclusion the Washington Con- 
ference. This Conference limited the 
naval armaments of the five great 
powers and was followed by treaties 
which put into effect a very real limita- 
tion. The success of that Conference 
was due fortunately to the fact that the 
spirit engendered there was the spirit of 
statesmen. Experts were kept in the 
background—and in consequence and 
partly, I think, for that reason, the 
experts did not have a determining 
decision as to the result of the Washing- 
ton Conference. Unhappily, that Con- 
ference did not limit certain categories 
of ships, such as cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines. As a result, almost 
immediately a new competition sprung 
up, particularly competition in building 
_ cruisers. 

The cruiser question has been before 
the public quite sharply the last four or 
five years, certainly in the past two 
years, and it is now still a matter of 
some difference between the two great 
English-speaking empires. Now, to 
end that competition, two years ago 
President Coolidge called a conference 
at Geneva. Unfortunately, that con- 
ference failed because in part the ex- 
perts failed to agree upon a formula 
that would give parity between the 
navies of the United States and Great 
Britain relative to the size and number 
of cruisers. Undoubtedly naval ex- 
perts must disagree. No two naval 
officers ever agree upon any evaluation 
of the relative powers of ships as con- 
cerns their speed, gun power, size and 
what not. We know that in recent 
decades nations have arbitrated very 
serious differences that have avoided 
war. It strikes me that perhaps the 
experts, when they reach an impasse, 
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might perhaps be willing to arbitrate 
their differences. They come very 
near together; they will never quite get 
together. Now, I think, is the time 
that the spirit of arbitration should 
come to the rescue to save any future 
naval conference oy limitation of 
armaments. You know we must have 
one two years from now, whether it is 
desired or-not. That results from the 
Washington Treaties. Certainly there 
will be a further conference in 1931. 
And that conference, to my mind, is 
going to be most important. If it fails, 
I fear very much it will be an end to the 
limitation or a reduction of naval 
armaments. For that reason I have 
given the subject more than casual 
thought. The idea of arbitration 
struck me as one that is applicable to 
the differences at a naval conference 
which has for its objective the reduction 
and limitation of armaments, which is 
much desired by all the peoples as well 
as the taxpayers of the world. 


Nava DIFFERENCES 


Unfortunately, the naval needs of 
different nations vary. There are cer- 
tain factors of sea power that vary in 

‚between, for example, the British Em- 
pire and the United States. Geo- 
graphical position, colonial possessions, 
merchant marines, the question of 
naval bases and others. The British 
undoubtedly desire to have a navy that 
differs somewhat in regard to its units 
from one needed by the United States. 
It is those differences that must be 
reconciled if we are going to have a 
reduction of naval armaments. I 
think a radical reduction in armaments 
is the greatest step toward peace. Re- 
duction of armaments means confi- ` 
dence and trust among the powers. 

As a matter of fact, the papers have ' 
been full of the question of parity 
between the navies of the British Em- 
pire and of the United States. There 
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can be no such thing as naval parity. 
Even if each nation has exactly the 


number of battleships and cruisers and — 


what not that the others have, yet there 
remain other factors of sea power that 
cannot be evaluated and set side by 
side. Population, geographical posi- 


tion and, above all, a merchant marine, 


‘are variable factors. To have an equal 
sea power with Great Britain we must 
have a merchant marine as large as 
Great Britain, which we do not have, 
and I doubt very much if we will haveone 
formany yearstocome. Our need of a 
merchant marine is equal exactly to our 
need for building up a navy to equal 
that of Great Britain. At least, that is 
my opinion. 

There is only one way in which we 
can have limitation and reduction of 
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naval armaments; that is by decisions 
of broad-minded statesmen, advised by 
naval experts, ahd the arbitration of 
the differences between the experts, if 
such be found necessary. If, however, 
the statesmen of the various naval 
powers get together, I have no doubt 
that they will seek and derive some 
formula which, with the advice of their 
experts, will give us a real and genuine 
limitation and reduction which is so 
devoutly desired. We have, as a na- 
tion, always led in conferences looking 
toward peace. We have taken a lead- 
ing part in the Conferences of the 
Hague in 1899 and 1907 and all others 
since. For that reason, I hope, we 
may continue to do what we can to 
promote world peace. In time of 
peace, let us prepare for peace. 


Armaments and Peace 


By Norman THOMAS 
League for Industrial Democracy, New York City 


ROWING world armaments ac- 
companying Locarno treaties and 
Kellogg pacts simply give new 

proof of the truth of George Bernard 
Shaw’s familiar statement that “if the 
other planets are inhabited the earth is 
their lunatic asylum.” Moreover our 
lunacy is of a violent variety which 
plays with the means of our wholesale 
destruction. The evil of armaments 1s 
not primarily their shocking economic 
wastes in a world which still suffers 
from bitter poverty. It is (1) that the 
very existence of armaments and great 
armies psychologically accustoms us to 
accept the philosophy of militarism in 
spite of Kellogg pacts; and (2) that they 
inevitably increase fear and hate in the 
world. As Sefior de Madariaga has 
pointed out, nations never prepare for 
war but fora war. It isthe business of 
general staffs to have particular en- 
emies in mind. No nation yet has tol- 


erated the burden of armament out of l 


fear of war in general but always out of 
suspicion of one or more possible foes. 
And to get their citizens to support 
huge armaments it is always necessary 
to play up this fear. 

I do not mean by this that disarma- 
ment is possible without any other 
change in the relations of nations or 
that if by some miracle it were tried it 
would of itself prevent war at a time 
when the great industrial nations can 
speedily improvise ‘the most deadly 
means of destruction. The quest for 
peace can proceed along no single road. 
It will not be achieved until, instead of 
merely preventing wars, we build a 
structure of international coöperation 
such as is required in our economic- 
allyinterdependent world. Specifically, 


for instance, Anglo-American relations 
involve the settlement of many contro- 
versial issues if naval disarmament is to 
be made complete and secure. Never- 
theless I am emphatically opposed to 
the notion that we must settle every 
difference between us before our two 
nations can successfully limit naval 
armament. 


DISARMAMENT AND DEBTS 


The events of the last few days in 
Paris and Geneva illustrate the rather 
paradoxical fact that at the very mo- 
ment when the experts face the danger 
of failure to meet the sore problem of 
reparations and debts a new hope of 
actual reduction of naval—but not 
Jand—armaments has come into the 
dilatory proceedings at Geneva. Now 
in the long run there will be no great 
and enduring reduction of armaments 
without a very great reduction in repa- 
rations. Nevertheless, any reduction 
in armaments will help create an at- 
mosphere more favorable to the settle- 
ment of the reparations question. . 

I am proud of the leadership that 
our government has taken at Geneva 
through the Hoover naval proposals, 
although, as I shall explain in a min- 
ute, I wish they went even farther. I 
am not proud of the position of the 
American Government and people on 
the question of debts and reparations. 
At the risk of trespassing upon a topic 
already discussed, I want to state 
briefly not only my position but the 
position of the Socialist Party on the 
necessity of a new American attitude 
on the problem of debts if we are to as- 
sert the leadership we ought in disarma- 
ment or the preservation of peace. 
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ARMAMENTS AND PEACE 


Without going into a discussion of the 
wisdom or unwisdom of the conduct of 
the German experts at Paris can we not 
agree that Germany cannot, will not, 
and should not, continue much longer 
the payment of reparations? Repara- 
tions were morally based on the now 
exploded myth of the sole guilt of Ger- 
many for the World War. ‘They were 
originally calculated so as to include 
‘pensions in defiance of the plain mean- 
ing of the Armistice terms. Certain 
offsets like German claims for the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr, the loss of terri- 
tory, etc., have never been properly 
considered. To keep the German 
workers under bonds to pay off huge 
sums to other nations not only threat- 
ens peace but wage standards and eco- 
nomic conditions upon which the well- 
being of the world depends. 

But it is fantastic to assume that 
Great Britain, France and Italy will 
forgive Germany but go on paying their 
debts to the United States, debts in- 
curred in the same war in which the 
United States was their partner. Le- 
galistically under our capitalist system 
the debts of the allies are more truly 
owed to the United States than many 
other debts. The World War was 
never our war in the sense it was their 
` war nor did we gain territory as its 
result. We have, moreover, been tol- 
erably generous in reducing the debt. 
It is not, therefore, a matter of legalistic 
‘Justice but of common sense and good 
will that urges us to forgive debts pro- 
vided by their forgiveness we can get a 
just settlement of the reparations ques- 
tion, better feeling between nations and 
a better atmosphere for disarmament. 
Any loss of revenue to our government 
could easily be made up by an increase 
of inheritance and income taxes which 
would fall on those classes now profit- 
ing by their private claims against 
Europe which they have no intention of 
forgiving. Here is a chance for Amer- 
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ica to take a leadership for peace even 
more important than the leadership 
she has asserted by reason of President 
Hoover’s offer to reduce naval arma- 
ment and his ingenious plan for com- 
paring the strength of navies and ships. 
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t "© Way Nor Asosa Navies? 


E I have praised President Hoover for 
taking a leadership far beyond any- 
thing the Coolidge Administration or 
Mr. Hoover’s own campaign gave us 
reason to expect. Is it not, however, a 
sad thing that we have to be so thank- 
ful for so little? Every argument for 
reducing the size of navies is logically 
an argument for their complete aboli- 
tion except, perhaps, for certain police 
boats to deal with smugglers and those 
pirates who so gravely concern some 
naval men of my acquaintance. Sup- 
pose the United States and Great 
Britain were jointly to propose to the 
nations the abolition of navies and the ~ 
demilitarization of narrow waterways. 
What conceivable legitimate interests 
would suffer? Would not the problem 
of the freedom of the seas come close to 
automatic settlement? There would 
be no problem of parity to work out by 
Hoover’s or any other formula. To be 
sure, the weak nations would still be 
weak and the strong nations would still 
be strong. A nation with a merchant 
marine might have certain advantages 
over nations without it. But that is 
true under present conditions. It 
would probably be harder to practice 
that intervention which is discussed 
by other contributors to this volume, 
but that would be a great gain. There 
would still be problems of working 
out the relationships of a world com- 
munity. Would not these problems 
be far more easily solved in a world 
rid of the rivalries or painful adjust- 
ments of competitive navies? Would 
not the diversion of the billions of 
dollars spent annually on navies to 
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the war against ignorance and poverty 


of itself profoundly aid in the quest of 
peace? 

I have little faith in the limitation or 
prohibition of certain kinds of arma- 
ment, submarines, airplanes or poison 
gas, so long as war and preparation for 
war are still recognized. If we are to 
fight at all we shall fight with the most 
efficient weapons science gives us. It 
is far less utopian to seek to kill the 
tiger of war than to file down his teeth. 
From this standpoint the abolition of 
navies is essentially more reasonable 
and more in accord with the Kellogg 
Pact than their reduction. 


THE PROBLEM OF LAND ARMAMENTS 


The problem of land armaments is a 
little more complicated and the United 
States has less obligation of leadership. 
The news that Ambassador Gibson has 
abandoned the traditional opposition of 
the United States to the exclusion of 
trained reserves in computing military 
strength is disquieting. Such an ar- 
rangement is unfair to Germany, for- 
bidden by treaty to employ universal 
military training and service. To per- 
mit conscription is no road to peace. 

Perhaps our trouble is our concern 
for our own reserves, the products of 
our military training camps. We have 
an especial duty to consider the unen- 
viable leadership which we have estab- 
lished in turning the ordinary machin- 
ery of education in high schools and 
colleges not to the making of competent 
soldiers—from that standpoint most of 
our military training in colleges is a 
joke—but to the inculcation of the mil- 
itary ideal and the acceptance of war. 
That is the real purpose of the War De- 
partment and the only justification of 
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the training it offers. There are very 
many better ways to improve health 
and teach citizenship. Not only the 
indefensible compulsion of military 
training in land grant colleges and, 
what is worse, high schools, but the 
popularization of it by pretty girls, 
polo, and pecuniary rewards is entirely 
hostile to the growth of that spirit 
which alone can make the Kellogg Pact 
effective. American peace lovers who 
work for disarmament cannot ration- 
ally overlook the great extent and the 
consequences of military training in 
schools and colleges and the inevitable 
propaganda which accompaniesit. To 
a somewhat less degree the same dan- 
gerous consequences arise from our 
citizen military training camps. Citi- 
zen training camps are good; but why 
should they be military? Already a 
great merchants association has ob- 
jected to the word “military” on the 
advertising of the camps in cancellation 
stamps used by the Post Office because 
of its effect on foreign opinion and 
hence foreign trade. Why object to 
the word and not the reality? 

To sum up my argument: Real and 
lasting disarmament depends upon the 
growth of an organized world com- 
munity and of loyalty to it. Right 
treatment of such problems as debts 
and reparations, tariffs and imperialism 
is essential to peace. Yet it is not 
only practicable but necessary to make 
a direct approach, as one line of progress 
toward peace, to international disarma- 
ment which is more than mere limita- 
tion of arms. The United States has 
a peculiar responsibility of leadership 
with respect to navies and the subver- 
sion of education to the purposes of 
militarism. 


Our Financial and Economic Policies and Armament 


By Wititmort Lewis, Esa. 
Washington Correspondent of the London Times, Washington, D. C. 


N some thirty years of a wandering 
life in the service of the newspapers, 
I have been taught one thing more 
clearly than anything else and that is, 
that an infinitely wider definition of the 
word “Armaments” must be adopted 
if confusion is to be avoided. In the 
modern world, armies, whether they be 
of the air, of the land, or of the sea, are 
only a part of the aggressive or protec- 
tive machinery employed by the state, 
but if these are the armaments of whose 
growth we are here to diseuss the sig- 
nificance, we shall be wise, it seems to 
me, if we look beyond them to the 
policies of which ultimately, they are 
merely the instruments. These poli- 
cies In our day and generation are 
largely financial and economic. And 
upon the manner and the spirit of their 
framing and their execution must de- 
pend in the last resort the issue of world 
peace. The policies I have in mind I 
can incompletely describe to you. 
They would affect, let us say, the ques- 
tion of international loans, and par- 
ticularly those loans which cannot, by 
the very nature of them, fail to have 
political consequences. We need not 
for the moment go further than to 
mention such loans as would be devoted 
to the purchase of arms or munitions. 
There is, perhaps (pardon me for di- 
gressing for a moment), in the case of a 
loan known to be devoted to this pur- 
pose, a quite arguable case for the inter- 
vention or at any rate, the resort to a 
third party who might conceivably be 
injured by the making of the loan. 
There is an enormous tendency now 
toward the enlistment into the service 
of commerce and into the drumming up 


of trade, of contracts, of the diplomatic 
representatives of various countries in 
the field. There is here the possibility 
almost unending of the exertion of 
political influence. ‘There are policies 
affecting raw materials; whether these 
raw materials are domestic in origin or 
found in the colonies of the country 
immediately concerned. There are 
policies involving the movement of 
population, policies involving the hunt 
for concessions; policies involving what 
is loosely known as “the open door.” 
There are policies involving the restric- 
tion of production, the Stephenson Act, 
as among the most recent of which you 
have knowledge. There are policies 
involving shipping, the broad question 
as to whether shipping is a service 
which is primarily international or 
national in its implications. ‘There are 
policies involving tariff schedules—and 
if here I touch the Ark of the Covenant, 
I beg you in the great State of Pennsyl- 
vania to forgiveme. Tariff can only be 
approached on bended knees. I know 
it. But the tariff is not all. The 
tariff as a piece of legislation is one 
thing; the administrative application 
of that piece of legislation is quite 
another. And to this may be added, 
if anything may be added, an article 
which is known as marking regulations, 
and all these tend in a given and highly 
protective direction. There are poli- 
cies which are known to the sctentist 
as ‘“‘Vitopathologic embargoes’’—they 
are more familiar to me as “pseudo- 
scientific embargoes”’—all tending in a 
given direction, so I am not at all sure 
that this list is by any manner of 
means a complete one, but I perhaps 
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have said enough to indicate what is in 
my mind. I only offer this as the 
personal opinion of a humble but fairly 
busy observer. 


Our MODERN CONCEPT OF 
NATIONALISM 


These policies, seen in their totality, 
represent a state of mind which it is 
the business of armaments in the nar- 
row military sense of the word to trans- 
late into action. These policies repre- 
sent that comparatively modern con- 
cept which we know as nationalism. 
Armies and navies have been at various 
times in the world’s history placed at 
the service of religion, placed at the 
service of dynastic ambitions, but to- 
day they are placed primarily at the 
service of nationalism, which is the 
fetish of our modern day. Nationalism 
is individualism turned sour; imperial- 
ism is nationalism gone to the bad. 
Curiously enough, nationalism, the 
industrial revolution meet, fuse and 
act at a time when all of the logic of 
things in a world which is assumed to 
desire peace, is the direct reverse of 
nationalism—internationalism; and it 
is peculiarly true in the history of great 
countries that in measure as power, 
eminence and potency are achieved, in 
equal measure independence is diluted. 
Rome knew it, Briton knew it. You 
do not know it yet, but you will know it 
tomorrow, that in measure as your 
power grows, so your independence 
must give way to interdependence. 
More or less—and I dare to be the sort 
of Daniel who will mention the phrase 
Free Trade in the State of Pennsylvania 
—more or less you are approaching 
here on an analogy in the United States 
with the position of my own country 
about 1846 when the industrial inter- 
ests, the manufacturing interests. of 
Great Britain; having achieved a com- 
plete predominance over the agricul- 
tural interests, the (corn). laws were 
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repealed and the movement was started 
which, little by little, whittled away 
protection until in Gladstone’s budget 
of 1860 it completely disappeared. In 
fact we had discovered, we were forced 
by economic reasons to know that not 
independence nor the sprt of independ- 
ence which can express itself in terms 
of narrow economic policy turned in- 
ward, but interdependence was to be 
our fate. 

And now, much of the nationalism 
which we know today as culture should 
have a place in the argument, but I 
have not the time to digress into this. 
Much of the nationalism, whose ex- 
pression requires the maintenance of 
the armaments in the military sense, is 
faulty thinking, or what I believe to be 
faulty thinking, on questions of trade. 
There is the belief that your markets 
are your markets “in secula seculorum,” 
the belief that the rise of a new com- 
petitor and his success reduces your 
prosperity, the belief—and the number 
of people holding this belief is extraor- 
dinarily large—that export and im- 
port are roughly analogous to profit and 
loss. They have nothing to do with 
profit and loss in any full economic 
sense, but most people believe that 
they have. Policies are made on the 
assumption that they have. 

Let me tell you a story. Somewhere 
about 1922, the late President Harding, 
still being President of the United 
States, suddenly imagined a marvelous 
way of reconciling the apparent in- 
compatibility of creditor position with 
high protectionism. He said, “Let us 
decree that no more loans shall be 
made to any foreign country save for 
one or two purposes, the refunding of 
obligations already existing, or the 
purchase of American goods for ex- 
port.” The thing had a beauty and 
simplicity about it infinitely charming, 
but, unfortunately; it aroused the wild 
criticism of the great bankers of New 
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York who descended .upon the Presi- 


dent in a body and discovered he was’ 


much wrought up over a loan which 
had recently been made by this country 
to Belgium for the purpose of buying 
locomotives. The Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works would: very much have 
liked this order. The bankers took 
great pains‘to explain to President 
Harding that the money thus sent to 
Belgium and by Belgium utilized in the 
purchase of German locomotives was 
by Germany utilized in the purchase of 
American grain and, while allowing it 
to take the normal channels of financial 
intercourse, three countries have been 
benefited, rather than two. I only tell 
the story as illustrating that there may 
be, and in too many cases there is, 
faulty thinking upon the implications 
of the economic position of a given 
country. The accommodation of these 
policies is a matter depending chiefly 
upon the great nations, and upon those 
great nations depending chiefly upon 
the United States of America and that 
group of nations known as the British 
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Commonwealth. I have no suggestion 
to make that the degree of economic 
wisdom in my country is any higher 
than the degree of economic wisdom 
which I have found here. Nor have I 
anything in the way of a suggestion 
that I am the repository of economic 
wisdom. But of this I am deeply con- 
vinced, that a movement for disarma- 
ment, which does not comprehend the 
alleviation of possible friction in the 
economic field, will in no sense be dis- 
armament; that in point of fact, the 
significance of growing world arma- 
ments, immediately following the great- 
est war the world has ever known, 
is the significance we find in the ex- 
traordinary frequency of such economic 
policies, and that these policies work- 
ing one against another can be changed 
only by the operation or by the accord 
or accommodation, of the great na- 
tions which are democracies. In the 
last resort, the issue of peace or war 
depends upon the creation everywhere 
of an. advised and instructed public 
opinion. 


President Hoover’s Opportunity 


By James G. McDona.p 


Chairman, Board of Directors, Foreign Policy Association, Inc., N ew York City 


HERE is a recent book on dis- 

armament by Salvador de Madari- 
aga which I wish to recommend. He 
was, as you probably know, for six 
years head of the Disarmament Sec- 
tion of the League of Nations, and is 
now Professor of Spanish Studies at 
Oxford University. His book is bril- 
liant and full of suggestive ideas, and it 
is very seldom that one which has so 
much substance is at the same time so 
readable. 

Among the many interesting defini- 
tions which Madariaga gives is this: 
“The cause of wars,” he says, “is the 
tendency of life to create a set of con- 
flicts.” I think that is true. But the 
tendency of life within a nation as well 
as without is to create conflicts, the 
difference being that within a nation 
the conflicts do not lead to private 
wars because they are created in an 
organized state. So Madariaga might 
have added that the cause of wars is 
the tendency of life to create a set of 
conflicts in a disordered, disorganized, 
anarchic world. 

Armaments both reflect and intensify 
the conflicts created in an anarchic 
world, and unfortunately disarmament 


conferences in many cases end in mere- 


ly increasing armaments all around. 
Why? Not because the experts are 
vicious, not because the admirals or 
generals are bad—not at all; but be- 
cause the disarmament conference is 
vitiated from the start by mutual sus- 
picions. Each side intends, indeed it 
is the business of each set of experts no 
matter how much they reduce, to 
- emerge with relatively greater strength 
in the end than they had before. That 


is why it is so difficult to agree on the 
basis of disarmament, on whether re- 
serves should be included or excluded, 
etc. Each set of experts looks with 
suspicion upon the most innocent pro- 
posal that comes from the other side, 
because each set of experts has the same 
purpose of coming out of the conference 
stronger in relation to its rival than it 
was when it entered. 

That explains in part one of the 
reasons why the Russians at Geneva a 
few years ago could make such a gen- 
erous offer for general disarmament. 
If all the world disarmed, Russia 
would be relatively stronger than she is 
today, because one of the elements in 
the Russian system is a form of “mis- 
sionary” activity beyond the borders 
of Russia which has no necessary con- 
nection with arms at all. 

The solution of this problem of dis- 
armament is of course easy to state: 
it is a world organized for peace, a 
world so organized that the conflicts 
which create armaments can be eased 
and adjusted. But when that is said, 
we have said only what has been said 
decade after decade, with as yet very 
little accomplished. 

Among the many forces which create 
those suspicions which perpetuate and 
increase armaments are the economic 
and commercial rivalries of today. We 
can be certain that these rivalries are 
going to be intensified in the next few 
years. The United States is searching 
for foreign markets as never before. 
Great Britain is not willingly going to 
remain in second place as a commercial 
and financial power. Germany must 
intensify her efforts if she is to pay 
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reparations. France is entering the 
field as an exporting nation, a large 
exporter of steel and iron and similar 
commodities. Japan is dependent 
upon her markets in China for her eco- 
nomic life—markets strongly competed 
for by Britain and ourselves. This 
competition cannot be stopped. It 
will be intensified. It will grow more 
bitter. The question is, will it remain 
in the commercial sphere, or will it 
become political? 

President Hoover, perhaps to a 
greater degree than any previous 
President, has had the training and 
experience out of which would natu- 
rally come a thorough understanding of 
the economic and commercial rivalries 
that underlie so much of the distrust be- 
tween the great powers. Mr. Hoover, 
as engineer, as business man and as 
Secretary of Commerce, saw at first 
hand the workings of these factors in 
every part of the world. Here at home 
he has shown brilliant leadership in 
persuading some of the most important 
of American industries to establish 
within their own groups standards as 
to what is proper and what is improper 
competition. Now that heis President 
he has a unique opportunity to do in the 
international field what he has helped 
so much to do in the domestic field. 
He has the greatest opportunity that 
has been presented to a President in a 
long time to lead the way toward the 
formulation of international standards 
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of what is right and what is wrong for 
governments to do in support of their 
business abroad. 

I think we need this set of standards 
almost more than we need anything 
else. It will be an extraordinarily 
difficult task, much more so than the 
problem here at home; but just because 
it will be difficult it should be a chal- 
lenge to a man who is so admirably 
prepared to meet it as the President. 
Unless he takes the leadership, I see no 
chance at all for the solution of this 
problem; and unless the problem is 
solved we can be perfectly certain that 
these commercial rivalries will become 
political, will grow and fester and poison 
the relations between the great indus- 
trial states of the world. And in pro- 
portion as they poison those relations, 
they will tend to make it more difficult 
for the Kellogg Pact or the World 
Court or the League of Nations or any 
other conciliatory medium to point 
the way to peace. 

Very humbly I throw out the sug- 
gestion that Mr. Hoover, by training 
and by experience, is fitted above all 
men to show us the way toward order 
and reason and sanity and fairness in 
this whole field of governments in busi- 
ness. Success along that line will 
make success along every other 
line in the international field easier, 
and will be a fundamental contribu- 
tion to the solving of the armament 
problem. 


Public Opinion and Disarmament 


By MARCEL KNECHT 


General Secretary of Le Matin of Paris; Formerly, Director of the Press and Diplomatie Informa- 
tion Bureau of the French Government in the United States 


AM not a naval or a military expert, 

and though I think the disarma- 
ment question must be discussed, and if 
possible solved by technical experts, I 
am of the opinion that disarmament 
depends more on public opinion than on 
governments. 

What is difficult just now for nations 
in Europe is that we have before us 
real democracies, recent democracies, 
aristocratic governments, governments 
of the elite and dictatorial govern- 
ments. We cannot easily discuss top- 
ics on an equal footing with certain 
countries. For example, you as Amer- 
icans have the high love of peace, and 
can easily realize peace in Northern 
America. As northern neighbors you 
have a great friendly country from 
which you differ on very slight ques- 
tions of wetness or dryness from time to 
time. You can easily wish, desire and 
realize peace and, as the eminent Ad- 
miral Magruder! said, you believe and 
put in practice the fact that as human 
relations improve, so do general rela- 
tions between nations. There is a 
spirit of peace such as that shown by 
the radio, telephone, telegraph, moving 
pictures, and other inventions of mod- 
ern life which help to improve relations 
between nations. In Europe all these 
factors of modern industry are making 
efforts along these lines. Modern in- 
ventions, such as big artillery and gas, 
are not always pioneers of peace. The 
whole question is a question of man. 
If peoples have not the democracies 
they deserve and the leaders they de- 
serve and wish, we will have no more 

1 See page 137. 


peace; we will still have that horrible 
danger of war. 


SITUATION IN FRANCE 


Speaking for ourselves, I may say we 
are trying our best in a nation hard 
stricken by war, and still exposed on 
many sides to invasions. Recently at 
Geneva, we proved this in answering 
with enthusiasm the generous and 
stirring appeal of your great President 
speaking through Ambassador Gibson, 
We think that actually in Geneva there 
is something new and we will try to do 
better, but when people criticize the 
armaments of France, for instance, 
when they criticize some of our sub- 
marines, they forget that everything is 
changed in France. We have been 
nearly beaten because we were not pre- 
pared before 1914; we are still not quite 
prepared if any big war should come 
again. We are not prepared for one 
reason—it is because we are working— 
we cannot spend all of our money in 
military preparations, and it is also be- 
cause we have the spirit of peace and 
we love peace for itself, not as a princi- 
ple, but as a joy; because we have 
known war. We are a nation that 
knows what war is, and that has 
democratic leaders where a man who 
votes is almost as influential as the 
premier he has elected, a nation like 
yourself where public opinion is every- 
thing, a nation like ours where there is 
no more imperialistic tendencies, where 
we have M. Boncour, one of the leaders 
of the Socialist Party in France, repre- 
senting us in Geneva. He shows by 
the boldness of his views that peace is 
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the basis of French politics. We have 
given the presidency of our Chamber 
of Deputies to a national socialist in 
his actions, though he has the large 
view of international socialism, M. 
Buisson. We see that in all French 
political parties» either the Socialist 
party which has as its basis the develop- 
ment of international peace, the Lib- 
erals, represented by men like M. 
Briand, the Independent Socialist 
Party, presided over by our present 
Minister of War,—these are the best 
proofs of our great desire for peace. 

It is a question of régime; it is a 
question of men, France and America. 
I do not want to mention any of the na- 
tions, though there are other democ- 
racies than France and America; we 
are doing our best not to be obliged to 
be invaded and defeated should an im- 
perialistic nation wish to attack us. 
We have to have national defense. 
The soil of our country is too sacred to 
allow it to be invaded or destroyed, but 
we have to make a political effort in all 
the nations. We must have Locarnos 
more frequently. It is only through 
meetings of the kind when M. Briand 
and M. Streseman got together, even 
lunched together and became friends. 

In spite of the hard critics in France 
and in Germany, it is only through per- 
sonal contact that little by little, 
through the meetings of statesmen, 
then afterwards of experts that the 
situation can be improved. You can- 
not ask a general or an admiral greatly 
to reduce his army or fleet; he would 
not be a good soldier of his country, but 
it is for the statesmen, the newspapers, 
the churches, the organized associa- 
tions of citizens to work more strongly 
for peace, and I must say that all over 
the world this work is very unselfish. 
I say it as a patriot. I am neither a 
socialist nor by profession an interna- 
tionalist. I come from a district of 
France which has been invaded for 
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centuries. In France we are trying as 
much as we can to organize this per- 
sonal contact; many of the other coun- 
tries, however, are not organizing it. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS THROUGH THE MASSES 


What I should like is not only that 
naval men and military men of France, 
Germany, of the United States, of 
England and other nations should 
meet in Geneva—Geneva is good, it is 
a beginning—but what I should like to 
see is international relations developed 
through the masses. The war dangers 
come usually from a nationalistic 
spirit, extremely developed and al- 
though this national spirit 1s some- 
times just, it does not always under- 
stand a point of view other than its 
own. In the cities of France and Ger- 
many, associations of Germans and of 
Frenchmen, and former soldiers of 
France and Germany (I am taking only 
this example to show you what we feel 
over there) should in my opinion meet 
to discuss matters in a general, peace- 
ful way. These forces are the ones 
which count over there, as here, they 
are the human forces. Governments 
are not sufficiently organizing this con- 
tact between the real forces of the na- 
tions. Meetings of ambassadors, of 
diplomats, of professional diplomats, 
mean something; they do not mean 
everything, because diplomats, am- 
bassadors and statesmen do not last 
very long; they are changed, they go 
elsewhere, they do not feel as does the 
man in the street. It is there that we 
must work and organize public opinion. 
America has done much for peace. 
The Kellogg-Briand Treaty is one of 
the best proofs, and America ought to 
try to instill her convictions in the 
minds of representative men and 
women, chambers of commerce, politi- 
cal organizations, leaders of all coun- 
tries, not only professional pacifists (to 
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whom I pay a tribute but who are 
sometimes not appreciated in their 
respective countries). We have to 
deal with people who do not see things 
in the same way, in the same light, we 
have to meet those with different 
opinions; it is no good to meet people 
who are all of the same opinion. It is 
necessary to impress each other with 
the necessity for peace and try to cut 
down the barriers separating us. 

I must say that something has been 
done recently, for instance, which I 
regret as a personal promotor of better 
relations between France and America. 
I regret the attitude of Mr. Schacht. 
Į regret it in a very fair way, impar- 
tially; perhaps he is right from the 
point of view of his country, but I think 
when we go to meetings of experts we 
should try not to bring political ques- 
tions into technical discussions. Why 
should good relations prevail between 
France and America? Because if they 
exist, as we are extremely friendly with 
Great Britain, Italy and nearly all the 
other nations of Europe, we are certain 
of having no more wars in Europe. 
France, Germany and the rest of the 
world must know each other. As a 
matter of fact we do not know each 
other. You scarcely know the French 
people; those of you who have been in 
France perhaps know some of us. We 
do not know you, for we are separated 
by newspaper critics and newspaper 
discussions. What I should like to 
organize with you first would be meet- 
ings of newspaper publishers and 
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editors, because it is through the news- 
papers that many misunderstandings 
occur. It is also through poor presen- 
tation of the national and international 
questions that we irritate any strained 
feelings that may exist. No democ- 
racy wants war. A democracy has al- 
ways been opposed to war, but we must 
not let democracy perish because we 
defend a principle. When all nations 
are democratic there will be friction but 
seldom war. That is why we must 
study where there is strong democracy, 
and where there is less democracy we 
must ask these democracies to send us 
not only one ambassador to discuss 
with the whole democratic people, but 
we want to see the people who are 
represented by the ambassador; we 
must have the discussion from people 
to people, and not only from one 
ambassador to one people. That is the 
great future of the work you are doing. 

I bring to you a message of hope. In 
Europe we are more hopeful than we 
were a few years ago, because we feel 
that you understand the situation bet- 
ter, and are more interested in what we 
do, in spite of not being entangled. 
That is the necessity for the world 
working together, Europe and North- 
ern, Central and Southern America, 
and the rest of the world as well, but 
first of all we must suppress the burning 
points of conflict in that old Europe 
which is your mother in a way, and 
which you love very often as good sons 
and daughters and which must show to 
you the best example. 


Book Department 


GRUENING, Ernest. Mexico and its Heri- 
tage. Pp. 728. Price, $6.00. New 
York and Londbn: Century Company, 
1928. 


This book is the one that should be in the 
hands of every one who desires to acquaint 
himself with the outstanding problem in the 
foreign policy of the United States, namely, 
our relations with Mexico. Not only be- 
cause of the comprehensive treatment of the 
political, social and economic development 
of Mexico, but mainly by reason of the 
broad and liberal spirit which dominates 
the work, Mr. Gruening has performed a 
service of the first magnitude both to Mex- 
ico and to the United States. For the 
first time, the American public has access 
to a work which explains Mexico’s problems 
in terms of her historical development. 
Without attempting to gloss over the 
difficulties involved in the problems con- 
fronting Mexico, the tone of the work is 
not only hopeful but also clearly indicates 
how Important to Mexico is an understand- 
ing on the part of the people of the United 
States of the many and baffling problems 
confronting our neighbor to the south. 
The author sets forth with great clearness 
both the strength and the weakness of our 
Mexican policy, but the tone of the work is 
constructive rather than critical. 

It is impossible in the course of a review 
even to give a slight idea of the mass of 
information contained in this book. Suffice 
it to say that the book is indispensable to 
every one who desires to acquaint himself 
with the internal situation in Mexico and 
to form a Judgment of the principles that 
should guide our policy in dealing with 


Mexico. 
L. S. Rowe. 


CASSEL, GREGORY, Kuczynsxr and Nor- 
ton. Foreign Investments. Lectures on 
the Harris Foundation, 1928. Price, 
$3.00. University of Chicago, 1928. 
These eight lectures on foreign invest- 

ments were presented before the fifth Harris 

Institute of the University of Chicago, 


June 18~28, 1998. The first three were 
delivered by Professor Gustav Cassel, the 
distinguished Swedish economist; the next 
three by Professor T. E. Gregory, Professor 
of Banking and Currency at the London 
School of Economics. Dr. Kuczynski, who 
gave the seventh lecture, was formerly 
director of the Municipal Statistical Office 
at Berlin-Schoenberg and a professor at the 
Berliner Handelshochschule. Mr. Henry 
Kittredge Norton, a publicist of note, 
completes the volume with a lecture on 
“Backward Countries as a Field for In- 
vestment.” 

Dr. Cassel is one of the most distinguished 
of present-day economists. His three con- 
tributions are distinctly academic; they 
attempt to clear up the “theory of interna- 
tional capital movements.” ‘The three dis- 
cussions deal with the effect of foreign 
loans on international trade, the utility of 
foreign investments, and the question of 
war debts. Dr. Cassel shows that the ad- 
vantages of the export of capital outweigh 
the disadvantages, and that political con- 
trol of foreign investments is both unnec- 
essary and indefensible. He maintains 
that Germany’s reparation payments up to 
1928 were entirely out of borrowed capital, 
and that the Dawes Plan has been a failure 
(p. 71) as far as the transferring of repara- 
tion payments is concerned. 

Dr. Gregory treats the political more than 
the economic side of investments abroad. 
His three discussions constitute a compre- 
hensive analysis of British public opinion 
toward foreign loans, and show how British 
trade has been affected by these credit ex- 
tensions. Three schools of thought rule in 
contemporary England—the Free Trade 
view which holds that market forces will 
adjust the flow of investments,and the 
interest rates to best advantage; the Imperi- 
alist-Protectionist school which advocates 
the stimulation of exports by deliberate 
design through government action; and the 
Economist-Nationalist group. This last 
stresses the positive danger of foreign loans, 
emphasizing the folly of “the somewhat 
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arrogant luxury of financing foreign coun- 
tries” (p. 109). - 
Dr. Kuczynski presents a‘dismal, but 


unfortunately .true picture of Germany’s _ 


“capacity to pay.” With clear insight and 
entire sanity he thus concludes his lecture: 


If America continues to export capital to Ger- 
many, she will find there an open market for her 
commodities, the Reparation Plan will operate 
successfully, and the American savers will enjoy 
profitable investments. If America should stop 
lending, she would lose a good market, both for 
commodities and for capital, and reparation 
payments would become doubtful. But Amer- 
ica cannot go on forever lending to Germany. 
Some day there must be a settlement. Some 
day America must be prepared to accept redemp- 
tion with all its consequences. 


Mr. Norton’s spirited defence of loans 
to backward countries goes far to justify 
our policy in the Caribbean, and serves as 
an appropriate finale to a small volume 
whose light on the troubled questions of 
foreign investment is far greater than its 
size. ; 
Harry T. CoLumcs. 


Rosson, DANIEL, SOMMER. An An- 
thology of Recent Philosophy. Pp. xi, 674. 
Price, $4.00. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1929. 

The sub-title of the book tells the story: 
“Selections for Beginners from the Writings 
of the Greatest Twentieth Century Philoso- 
phers, with Biographical Sketches, Analyses 
and Questions for Discussion.” 

The book is an extremely useful compila- 
tion for a beginner who wishes to have 
some idea of what comtemporary philoso- 
_ phers are writing about and of the problems 
in which they are interested, as stated in 
their own words. There is, of course, no 
originality in a work of this sort so far as 
the compiler is concerned. It is just a 
question of the judgment he shows in the 
selection and arrangement of the material. 
And there is no criticism the present writer 
can offer in this respect, for it is surely not a 
criticism to say that some other compiler 
might have chosen other authors in addi- 
tion to or in some cases instead of those in 
the book, or that he might have chosen 
other selections of the same authors, in that 
he might have arranged the topics differ- 
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ently. In essence it would be a similar 
book to the one under review. 

The editor has divided the book into 
five parts: an introductory part dealing 
with the nature, value, divisions and prob- 
lems of philosophy, followed in the remain- 
ing four divisions by discussions of the 
main schools of philosophy holding the 
field at the present time viz., Idealism, 
Realism, Pragmatism, Vitalism, Mechan- 
ism, Agnosticism, Scepticism, Positivism, 
Neo-Scholasticism, ete. Each topic is 
usually represented by more than one ex- 
ponent of the theory in question so as to 
give the reader an idea of the theory from 
more than one angle. The authors are for 
the most part English-speaking philoso- 
phers, though there are some from other 
countries, such as S. Radhakrishnan (India), 
Croce (Italy), Bergson (France), Drusch, 
Vaihinger, Wobbermin and Spengler (Ger- 
many). A more universally-minded com- 
piler might have drawn more largely on 
foreign writers: Durkheim or Levy-Bruhl 
or Meyerson, or Bruischvicg or Boúglé, 
to name French philosophers only. But 
the space of the book has its limits, and it’s 
not always easy to find good translations of 
foreign works, and to include everybody is 
impossible. The book is, after all, in- 
tended for beginners. In the hands of a 
good teacher the book ought to be very 
useful, particularly since the book is pro- 
vided with analyses and questions for dis- 
cussion. Also the source of the selection is 
given in all cases, hence it is presumed that 
the serious student whose appetite has been 
whetted will go to the source for more. 
On the whole the book can be recommended 
to teachers as a very useful aid in teaching 
contemporary philosophy or in an intro- 
ductory course to philosophy. 

Isaac Husk. 


SELLERY, GEorGE C., and Krey, A. C. 
Medieval Foundations of Western Civiliza- 
tion. Pp. xii, 633. Price, $3.50. New 
York and London: Harper and Brothers, 
1929. 


This book is intended primarily as a 
college text in- medieval history. It traces 
the rise and development of ideas and in- 
stitutions that are. of significance today, 
Stress is placed on such topics as religion, 
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education, commerce, industry, the fine 
arts, literature, science, and the outstand- 
ing results of the geographical discoveries of 


the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, rather _ 


than on dynastic and military problems of 
less permanent significance. In this re- 
spect the authors show that they have 
adopted the revistd concept of medieval 
history held by most recent writers in this 
field. The field itself, however, is con- 
siderably enlarged by bringing the story 
down to the Revolution of 1688 rather than 
closing it, as most writers do, with the Age 
‘of Discovery and the beginnings of the 
Commercial Revolution. This departure 
from traditional periodization is defended 
by the authors on the ground that it was 
necessary to trace some of the most im- 
portant results of medieval effort through 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 
One doubts whether the inclusion of ma- 
terial since the discovery of America under 
the term “‘medieval” is judicious. How- 
ever that may be, the authors have given us 
a scholarly work which is, at the same time, 
sufficiently simplified for the casual reader. 
The selection and organization of material 
show discretion and skill. ‘The inclusion of 
a carefully selected classified bibliog- 
raphy, brought down to date, is by no 
means the least of the many obligations 
students and teachers of medieval history 
owe to Sellery and Krey. 


Oxutver W, ELSBRER. 


GEMMILL, PauL F. Present Day Labor 
Relations—A Critical Examination of 
Methods of Collectwe Negotiation Between 
Employers and Employees. Pp. ix, 312. 
Price, $3.00. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1929. 


Mr. Gemmill has accomplished admirably 
his task of supplying “‘a short non-technical 
treatment of labor relations in the United 
States.” He deals briefly with Trade 
Unionism (52 pages), quite fully with 
plans of Employee Representation (185 
pages), and in conclusion briefly with In- 
dustrial Democracy (58 pages). Following 
an account of the general purposes of trade 
unions his second chapter on “Unions and 
the Public Welfare” considers critically the 
claims made for the open shop versus the 
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union shop and arrives at the conclusion held 
by most economists that it is not the union 
shop but the closed union that is objec- 
tionable and un-American. In the six 
chapters dealing with Employee Represen- 
tation which follow, after describing some of 
the most important plans, he explains their 
“Objectives,” appraises their ‘“‘Gains,” 
reviews the “Criticisms” levelled at them 
by union leaders, and reviews the leading 
books on the subject. This prepares the 
way for an excellent discussion of union 
management coöperation, centering, of 
course, on the B. & O. plan, and for a con- 
cluding critical consideration of “Steps 
toward Industrial Democracy.” The ar- 
rangement of topics is logical and few im- 
portant aspects of the general subject escape 
attention. The author’s usual plan is to 
bring out both sides by quoting carefully 
selected extracts from different authors and 
to suggest, rather than dogmatically to 
state, his own judicious conclusions. This 
plan, far from being repetitious and tire- 
some, gives a liveliness and variety to the 
style that is commendable. The reviewer 
has noted only one serious error. On page 
18 the author says: “The unions . . . have 
declined about ten per cent since the record 
year of 1920.” By contrast, the official 
figures of A. F. of L. Membership show a 
decline of more than 25 per cent since 1920 
and, while the decline outside the Federa- 
tion has undoubtedly been less, a general 
decline of 20 per cent, or double that indi- 
cated by the author, would seem to have oc- 
curred, Apparently the reason for this 
mistake is the author’s reliance on the World 
Almanac for the statistics of A. F. of L. 
membership and the addition to the mem- 
bership for the years 1926 and 1927 of 
five hundred thousand (table, p. 24). The 
basis for this was the statement by Mr. 
Merrison that probably that number of 
potential members had suspended the pay- 
ment of dues because of strikes or unem- 
ployment and therefore did not appear in 
the official figures of membership. While 
true, Mr. Morrison began making that 
statement in 1924 and has repeated it 
every year since. It certainly offers no 
support for Mr. Gemmill’s statement that 
between 1925 and 1926 A. F. of L. member- 
ship increased five hundred thousand 
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(p. 25). As a matter of fact, the official 
figures showed a decline in membership for 
these years of 73,331, and it was not until 
1928 that the membership was greater than 
in 1925, and then only by 18,766. This 
regrettable error vitiates the comparison in 
the charts on pages 95 and 97 for the period 
after 1925, Though we have no exact in- 
formation about the increase in the number 
of wage earners included in employee 
representation plans in the recent past, 
general observation appears to justify the 
impression that it has continued to grow 
while the membership of the unions has, 
as indicated, increased little. 

In general Mr. Gemmill’s book should 
prove helpful to teachers and students of 
the labor problem. 


Henry SEAGER. 


Means, Error GRINNELL. Resident Orten- 
tals on the American Pacifice Coast. 
Their Legal and Economic Status. Pp. 
xvi, 545. Price, $3.00. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1928. 


Numerous books have been written about 
the relations between the people of the 
United States and the immigrants from the 
Orient. Most of them have, however, 
dealt with specific problems arising from 
the social contacts of these groups and have 
rarely exhibited that detachment which 
one looks for in a scientific work, nor 
have they as a rule dealt with all the 
Oriental groups within the scope of one 
treatise. 

The need for a comprehensive work has 
been more nearly filled by Professor Mears 
than by any earlier author in this field. 
If he has failed to do so completely, it is 
probably largely due to limitations volun- 
tarily assumed. Heis, as a matter of fact, 
primarily concerned with “laws, regulations 
and judicial decisions and their actual 
operation.” In spite of the restrictions 
which this definition of the problem creates, 
the author has found it possible to include 
a wealth of economic and social data of 
significance. Besides, he has included, in 
the form of appendixes, seventeen statisti- 
cal tables and as many selected documents, 
such as the decision in the Ozawa case (the 
leading naturalization case affecting the 
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Oriental), the California land laws, treaties 
between the United States and Japan, ete. 
The nineteen chapters deal with questions 
of treaty rights, constitutional guarantees, 
naturalization, exclusion, personal relations, 
property rights, occupational status, segre- 
gation and community contacts. Eight 
chapters in all are devoted to a discussion of 
the relation of the Oriental to various forms 
of occupational activity. 

Everything considered, the book can be 
recommended as a sane and judicious state- 
ment of the legal and social problems of the 
Oriental on the West Coast. 


THORSTEN SELLIN. 


GARNER, JAMES WILFORD. American For- 
eign Policies, An Examination and Evalu- 
ation of Certain Traditional and Recent 
International Policies of the United States. 
Pp. viii, 264. New York: The New York 
University Press, 1928. 


The subject of American foreign policies 
is one in which the treatment has frequently 
been enthusiastic rather than scholarly. 
Professor Garner, however, has not curbed 
his critical faculties in dealing with these 
matters. Despite the many disclaimers of 
imperialism by American statesmen and 
writers, he reminds us that the United States 
has been generous in appropriating the 
lands of other nations. He feels that the 
proclamation of the Monroe Doctrine was 
wise and sound. He does not like some of 
the later extensions of it, however, and ex- 
poses the bombast in such extravagant 
claims made under it as in Secretary Ol- 
ney’s note in the Venezuelan affair. He 
observes that the principle of arbitration 
has been frequently approved in this coun- 
try, but he cannot overlook some nine 
cases in which the United States has de- 
clined or neglected to arbitrate disputes 
which were weil adapted to settlement by 
the arbitral process. Books of this kind 
should be valuable in helping to form an 
enlightened and tolerant public opinion 
such as is necessary in a successful world 
power. The copious footnote comments 
are so valuable and interesting that it is to 
be regretted that they are set in 6-point 
type. 

Brenzamin H. WILLIAMS. 
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Hitter, E. T.* The Strike, a Study in 
Collective Action. Pp. xvi, 304. Price, 
$2.50. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1928. 


We have had many books dealing directly 
or indirectly with the strike, but most of 
them have been concerned with its eco- 
nomic, judicial or ethical aspects. Certain 
books on crowd psychology, notably 
LeBon’s and Martin’s, come a bit closer to 
dealing with the strike as a social process 
than is usual, but in general it must be said 
that the strictly sociological aspects of the 
strike have received little attention. 

The book under review fills this gap more 
or less adequately. It is based upon a 
mass of concrete material, and is organized 
around the strike process in its various 
stages—organization, beginning of con- 
certed action, maintaining group morale, 
controlling strike breakers, neutralizing 
the movements of the employer, manipulat- 
ing public opmion, and demobilization. 
By thus arranging the material to allustrate 
stages In a process, a good deal of clarity 
and order has been gained, and the general 
reader will profit greatly. From the point 
of view of the critical scholar, however, 
such essentially illustrative method is open 
to objection because no one strike is fol- 
lowed through in all its stages. It is easy 
enough to demonstrate the presence of a 
strike cycle when the various portions of the 
cycle are picked from various sources and 
then juxtaposed as “the” strike cycle. 
Selection is, to be sure, inevitable, but such 
a method selects a bit too well to be quite 
convincing. The study would carry more 
conviction if at least one intensive case 
study of a strike had been included. 

By and large, however, the volume must 
be hailed as a real and much-needed con- 
tribution; business executives, labor leaders, 
and last but not least, those harried indi- 
viduals who make up the “phantom publie” 
should derive a good deal of profit from a 
careful study of a book which is concerned 
first of all with the mechanisms of the strike 
and only secondarily, if at all, with its 
specifically economic aspects. Detach- 
ment brings with it perspective and deeper 
insight, here as elsewhere. Still greater 
profit will be derived if the study is read 
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in conjunction with Lyford P. Edward’s 
The Natural History of Revolution, for in 
this way the strike will be seen as just one 
phase in social processes of wider sweep and 
significance. 

Howarp P. BECKER. 


Nearinec, Scorr. Black America. Pp. 
275. Illustrated, New York: Vanguard 
Press, 1929. 


There is little or nothing in this book that 
is not easily available in half a dozen studies 
of greater depth and better balance. Its 
special merit lies in the author’s forceful 
presentation of important although well- 
known facts in skillful support of his per- 
sonal attitude concerning race and capital- 
ism in the United States. After a brief 
statement of the way in which Negroes 
came to be an element in the population of 
the United States, their agricultural and 
industrial life are discussed at greater 
length. A number of methods for “‘Keep- 
ing Negroes in their Place,” such as segrega- 
tion and lynch law, are then treated. 
“The Negro Struggle for Freedom” brings 
the book to a close with the dogmatic ad- 
vice that, “Emancipation for the American 
Negro, as for any other subject race under 
the capitalist imperialist system, can come 
only when the Negro masses have joined 
the white working masses in smashing the 
economic and social structure built upon 
individual and race exploitation, and by 
replacing it with a codperative economic 
system under working-class control” (p. 
262). 
D. Y. 


Hautoran, Marruew F. The Romance 
of the Merit System. Pp. vii, 314. 
Price, $3.00. Hyattsville, Md. Printed 
for the author. 1928. 


This is really a human document, as its 
sub-title, “Forty-five Years Reminis- 
cences,” indicates. The author, who is 
described as “the contact representative of 
the Federal Civil Service Commission,” 
has been connected with that body since his 
eighteenth year, rising from the position of 
messenger boy to chief of an important 
section. Today he is the liaison office be- 
tween the commission and the sundry 
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government departments, a position of 
great influence and requiring unusual quali- 
fication. The author does not write as an 
advocate, but his story is as telling an 
argument for the merit system in govern- 
ment as one is likely to find. The genesis 
of the Pendleton Act of 1883, the prelimi- 
nary stages of its inauguration, its inspira- 
tional development under Commissioner 
Theodore Roosevelt and its extension 
under succeeding presidents is told naively, 
convineingly, effectively. The book has 
value as a human document, as an exhibit 
in government administration and as a 
vindication of the merit system. 


Cuinton Rocers WOODRUFF. 


Treat, Payson J. The Far East. Pp. xi, 
549. Price, $4.00. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1928. 


Professor Treat has provided a much- 
needed textbook for students of the politi- 
eal and domestic history of the Far East. 
The introductory chapters upon the physi- 
cal and cultural background of China are 
of fundamental importance because so few 
of our American readers are at all informed 
thereupon. The work is divided into three 
parts, the first and second being concerned 
with developments in China and in Japan 
up to and including the time of the Sino- 
Japanese War. The third part deals with 
the last thirty years (to 1927). The book 
is replete with outline maps conveniently 
placed for purposes of references. Two 
chapters are devoted to the part being 
played by the United States in the Philip- 
pines and to the significance of the Oriental 
immigration question. Professor Treat is 
less critical of Japan’s policies than circum- 
stances seem to warrant, and he directs at- 
tention to the policy of France in Indo- 
China as some justification for Japan’s 
policy in Korea. The author applauds 
President Roosevelts handling of the 
Oriental immigration problem and suggests 
that the legislative treatment thereof will 
be revised in favor of a mutual arrange- 
ment between the United States and the 
countries of the Far East which will sup- 
plant the objectionable features of our legis- 
lative blundering. A good general bibli- 
ography is appended and supplementary 
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references are cited at the end of each 
chapter, 
W. Leon GODSHALL. 


Bav, Minccuren Josuva. China and 
World Peace. Pp. 194. Price, $2.00. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 
1928. R 


Dr. Bau has contributed another study of 
the problem of international relations in the 
Far East. He presents, from the Chinese 
point of view, the problems of tariff 
autonomy, extraterritoriality, and foreign 
concessions and settlements in China. 
The treatment is fair throughout, and the 
book can be recommended for those who 
desire a word picture of the contemporary 
Chinese position in world politics in small 
compass. Of course, the reader must 
make allowance for the Chinese bias of the 
author, but it is gratifying to be able to 
secure in such convenient form so clear a 
presentation of China’s case. A valuable 
feature of the work is the collection of ap- 
pended documents underlying the prob- 
lems which are discussed in the body of 
the book. 

W. Leon GODSHALL. 


Rogers, James Harvey. The Process of 
Inflation in France, 1914-1927. Pp. xx, 
378. Price, $5.00. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1929. ` 


Inflation is taken to mean “‘an increase in 
the general level of prices growing out of an 
increase in expenditures while goods avail- 
able for purchase are not correspondingly 
increased in amount.” 

The ordinary reader will be interested in 
the clear account of the organization and 
activities of the various financial institu- 
tions in France and in the inductive study 
of the progress of inflation supported by 
many charts and tables. In addition, the 
theorist will be attracted by the statistical 
study of the relations of exchange rates, 
prices, quantities of bank notes and amounts 
of deposits, and in the application of French 
figures to the, equations of exchange of 
Fisher and Keynes. The work is well done 
and care is taken to indicate the degree of 
reliability of the figures and processes used. 


JAMES D. MAGEE. 
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LirtLe, ARTHUR D., Cu.D. The Hand- 
writing on the Wall: A Chemist’s Interpre- 
tation. Pp. vii, 287. Price, $2.50. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1928. 

As a consulting chemical engineer of 
wide experience, the well-known director 
of the Little laboyatories in Boston has 
become thoroughly acquainted with nu- 
merous industrial enterprises and research 
laboratories. In the opening chapter of 
this book of essays, he makes the following 
terse statement, a solemn -warning, as it 
were, to those manufacturers who look pref- 
erably to the government for protection, 
that . . . the price of progress is research 
which alone assures the security of divi- 
dends. ... 

Most’ of the essays were contributed in 
recent years to various journals or formed 
the substance of public addresses. ‘The 
author discusses in a most interesting man- 
ner such subjects as the contribution of 
science to manufacture, chemistry as an 
investment, the trend of development, the 
romance of carbon, fuel today and tomor- 
row, the chemical industry, the sinews of 
war, misapplied chemistry and-—last but 
not least— ... the fifth estate... in 
which Dr. Little pays an admirable tribute 
to the highly important, though rather 
inconspicuous group of scientific workers 
among whom he numbers so many friends. 
To these, very appropriately, the book is 
dedicated. 

First begun by Duncan, continued by 
Slosson and others, the task of . . . selling 
chemistry . . . to the general public and 
pointing out the supreme importance of 
promoting scientific research could hardly 


be entrusted to'a more competent writer.’ 


The reviewer feels that chemists and non- 
chemists alike will greatly benefit from a 
careful perusal of the wealth of valuable 
data presented in this modern . . . hand- 
writing on the wall . . . by a Daniel of our 
own times. 

H. S. van KLOOSTER. 


GARRETT, Garer. The American Omen. 
Pp. ix, 259. Price, $2.50. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1928. 

Here is another book by Garet Garrett 
with a veiled title, it might better have been 
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called “The New Spirit of American Eco- 
nomics.” The old ideas of labor, produc- 
tion, wages, profit, etc., are found wanting 
when interpreted in the light of our Ameri- 
can contribution to industrialism. The 
old fear that maternal progress, if too suc- 
cessfully pursued, will destroy us, gives 
place to the constructive, directive power of 
mind working under the ideals of social 
services and responsibility. Inherent in 
the very “conflict” of labor and capital, in 
an “equitable division.” of the ever increas- 
ing stream of production, in the very 
universality and omnipresence of the ma- 
chine, there is a new American mentality 
at work, a new sense of power in manage- 
ment and service. ‘This is leading to a 
new profession, “the oldest of arts, the 
newest of professions,’ the business pro- 
fession, co-equal in every way with that of 
Law, Medicine, and Theology. From grad- 
uate school of business research to automo- 
bile plant, from the scientist in the labora- 
tory to the lowliest worker, there is no 
caste or aristocracy but that of social serv- 
ice and individual productivity. These 
somehow go bail for human values and 
human happiness—well perhaps. 

The book is replete with concrete illus- 
trative material, hence interesting. Even 
in its practical, utilitarian leanings, it ‘Is 
thought provoking. Errors in proofread- 
ing on pages 144 and 251 should be noted. 

Erwin W. RUNKLE. 


CLARK, CHARLES L., and EUBANK, EARLE 
Epwarp. Lockstep and Corridor. 
Thirty-five years of prison life. Pp. xiv, 
177. Cincinnati: The University of 
Cincinnati Press, 1927. 


When Professor Eubank, on a visit to the 
Hiinois Penitentiary where Mr. Clark is a 
prisoner, met the latter and later asked him 
to write the story of his life, he did so in the 
belief that it is possible to draw much of 
value for the criminologist from the auto- 
biographical writings of offenders. It was 
perhaps no mere coincidence that he made 
the request of a professional criminal, for in 
his preface he says, ‘‘’There have appeared 
in the past many ‘inside’ stories of prison 
lfe... . Most of them, however... 
have been written by persons who are not 
of the ‘criminal class,’ but who have un- 
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fortunately in a single instance run against 
law. Their background and entire point 
of view is that of the outsider, to whom 
the prison experience has come as some- 
thing wholly strange and different from 
their usual lives. 

‘This story differs from theirs in that it 
comes from one who has from his early 
*teens hardly known anything but prison 
life, and its occasional iIntermissions which 
were for the most part lived in a world of 
criminals and crime. He does not have to 
project himself into an unfamiliar realm, 
for he has for the most of his threescore 
years been a citizen of no other. His psy- 
chology is inevitably of that region, and 
it is as strange to us as is the criminal milieu 
itself from which, and of which, he writes. 
This fact gives to this document a distinc- 
tive character and a significance which will 
. not be lost on one who seeks, through the 
windows which this story opens, to obtain a 
clearer and a more understanding view of 
that strange border world which constitutes 
civilization’s most perplexing frontier.” 
Mr. Clark’s narrative is followed by a 
sociological interpretation written by Pro- 
fessor Eubank. 

THORSTEN SELLIN. 


MacKaye, Benton. The New Explora- 
ton. Pp. x, 285. Price, $3.00. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1928. 


This volume presents a philosophic dis- 
cussion on the aims of regional planning. 
The development of man’s cultural pos- 
sibilities requires the consideration of 
three problems or processes: (a) the con- 
servation of natural resources, (b) the 
control of commodity flow, (c) the develop- 
ment of environment. “The visualization 
of the potential workings of these three 
processes constitutes the new exploration 
—and regional planning.” To understand 
the causes behind the situation with which 
the regional planner has to deal, one must 
first of all study the invasion of the indig- 
enous world (a quiltwork of varied culture, 
each with its own environment of racial 
and regional setting) by the metropolitan 
world (a framework of world-wide stand- 
ardized civilization which forms itself 
around the traffic stream of modern indus- 
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try and commerce). In tracing the par- 
ticular contact in this country of the indig- 
enous and metropolitan environments, 
the author focuses his observations on the 
region and culture of eastern or Appala- 
chian America. From history and causes, 
Mr. MacKaye proceeds to a consideration 
of consequences, ends, and means. Living 
vs. existence, regional City vs. metropolis, 
culture vs. mechanization are the three 
antitheses which reveal the objectives of 
regional planning. To use the terms of 
the author, which he in turn borrows from 
Lewis Mumford, our choice should be “the 
utopia of reconstruction”? and not “the 
utopia of escape.” This volume is espe- 
cially significant in that it gives us a much 
broader and deeper interpretation of re- 
gional planning than most of us have been 
wont to consider. It is a work of excep- 
tional fine quality. 
Martin L. Faust. 


House, Froyp N. The Range of Social 
Theory: A Survey of the Development, 
Literature, Tendencies and Fundamental 
Problems of the Social Sciences. Pp. x, 
587. Price, $3.60. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1929. 


The range of social theory! A large 
order to fill in a book of six hundred pages 
in fairly large type. . . . True, too true. 
Over and over one meets the phrase, “Space 
forbids—”’ 

It is high time that American scholars 
cease to lop off vitally necessary exposi- 
tion and qualification of social theory at the 
behest of the editor of a series or a publisher. 
One-volume treatises on three-volume sub- 
jects are the rage, and, as a consequence, 
our damnable superficiality meets itself 
going and coming. 

Well, this outburst over, let us admit that 
Professor House has done exceedingly well 
within the space limitations laid upon him; 
he has by no means covered “‘the range of 
social theory,” to be sure, but he has in- 
troduced us to a large number of names and 
problems, and has achieved notable inte- 
gration in a sometimes chaotic field. Com- 
parison with a somewhat similar work, 
Sorokin’s Contemporary Sociological Theo- 
ries, is inevitable; it must be said that the 
type of classification and treatment used 
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by House seems likely to be more fruitful 
than Sorokin’s barren division into “schools” 
—psychologistic, sociologistic, or what have 
your—in spite of the fact that Sorokin 
evidences mastery of a wider field. 

As the author says, the extent of his 
indebtedness to Professor Park of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago,is quite apparent. As 
is well known, the latter rather sharply 
limits “the range of sociological theory,” 
and House has followed him. This is by 
no means an adverse criticism, either; the 
peculiar merit of viewing sociology in this 
way is that it gains in coherence and in- 
strumental power what it may lose in 
“wide sweep” and “‘inclusiveness.” Soci- 
ologists must cease being all things to all 
men, for they are not even saving some. 
This book will show them how to get off 
their synthetic jag. 

In spite of its title and its condensation, 
the work is indispensable to those who have 
any pretensions to social or sociological in- 
terest; not only the advanced student but 
the professional sociologist (and other 
academicians as well) can make very good 
use of it. Buy it, read it, ponder it well, 
and then write to the publishers and tell 
them to have the courage of their titles, 
i.e., to begin publishing books in sizes com- 
mensurate with their importance. 

Howarp BECKER. 


JORDAN, Riverpa H. Lztra-Classroom 
Activities. Pp. ix, 802. Price, $2.50. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1928. 


Ex-President Taft has been reported 
recently at a Fraternity convention in 
Washington, D. C., to have looked with 
disfavor on the place given extra-curricular 
activities in modern education. 

The author of this book is well qualified 
by years of experience as a teacher in 
secondary schools and colleges to give us 
this survey. He approaches the problem 
from the point of view of one who considers 
extra-classroom activities helpful and worth- 
while even‘in elementary and secondary 
schools, provided students share in the 
management, the school administration 
provides enough oversight, and the activ- 
ity supplements the larger purpose of 
education. 
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Teachers and parents of children below 
college age will find this book very inter- 
esting and suggestive. 

F. B. IcLER. 


Lee, Virciz P., and Hunt, ROBERT L. 
Readings in Cotton Marketing. Pp. 459 
(mimeographed). Ann Arbor: Edwards 
Bros., 1928. 


The compilers and editors of this collec- 
tion of readings are to be commended for 
their judgment in selecting and arranging 
their materials. The volume is divided 
into five parts: Part I, Introduction, in- 
cludes chapters on historical phases of 
cotton culture and cotton marketing to- 
gether with chapters on the supply of cotton 
and its uses and consumption. Part II, 
“The Cotton Markets,” contains a series of 
chapters describing local, central, spinners’, 
foreign and future markets. Part IIT is 
devoted to a consideration of ‘Price 
Making,” treating particularly price rela- 
tionships between markets, between “spots” 
and “‘futures,” and growing out of varying 
supply and demand factors. Part IV con- 
sists of a chapter on “Codperative Mar- 
keting of Cotton,” and Part V includes 
chapters on the service, research and regu- 
latory “Relation of Government to Cotton 
Marketing.” 

The principal sources from which the 
materials were drawn include publications 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and the Manchester Guardian Com- 
mercial (American Cotton Annual Review). 
Excerpts from the publications of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture com- 
prise over three-fifths of the volume, the 
writings of one author in particular, Alonzo 
B. Cox, supplying over 100 pages. In 
this connection, it should be observed that 
the citations of governmental publications 
are in several cases incomplete. Thus the 
two reports of Alonzo B. Cox, Cotton Prices 
and Markets and Services in Cotton Market- 
ing, are referred to simply as U. S. Depart- 
ment Bulletins Nos. 1444 and 1445, and 
the study by B. B. Smith, Factors Affecting 
the Price of Cotton, as U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Technical Bulletin No. 50. 
These three reports were extensively used, 
and the author’s name at least should have 
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been given. A selected list of references, 
in addition to those used, follows each 
chapter. 

Wricutr HOFFMAN. 


Crark, Vicror S. History of Manufac- 
tures in the United States, 1607-1860. 
A three-volume work. Volume 1. 
McGraw-Hill, 1929. Published by the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


It is a much-needed history and inter- 
prets in broad outline the political and eco- 
nomic interplay of our industrial evolution 
from feeble beginnings through three cen- 
turies. It treats with great care the effects 
of the British Colonial Policy; Colonial 
Legislation; Natural Resources; and Trans- 
portation, upon Colonial manufactures. 
It reviews the technology and organization 
of the most important early industries and 
ties in the state, local and federal legisla- 
tion which was created to protect our do- 
mestic market, and to aid in developing 
export trade. It emphasizes changing 
methods of production and the technical 
progress which has exerted such great in- 
fluence upon our manufacturing develop- 
ment. All readers of this book will look 
forward with enthusiasm and pleasure to 
reading the second volume of this scholarly 
monumental undertaking. 

FAYETTE S. WARNER. 


Dow, Grove SAMUEL. Society and Its 
Problems. Third edition. Pp. xiii, 707. 
Price, $3.00. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1929. 


A new edition of a well-known elemen- 
tary text. Comparison with the previous 
edition reveals two new chapters, “Cultural 
Forces” and “Social Processes.” The new 
edition is about one hundred pages longer, 
has much recent data and an excellent 
bibliography for students. It will be par- 
ticularly useful in those schools where 
students take only one course in sociology. 

W. WALLACE WEAVER. 


GALSTON, ARTHUR. Security Syndicate Op- 
erations. Revised. Pp. 205. Price, 
$4.00. New York: Ronald Press, 1928. 


This is a revision and an enlargement of 
an earlier edition on the syndication of 
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securities. It brings the subject matter up 
to date from a writer who has had years 
of practical experience. The approach is 
from the simple joint account to the more 
complex forms of syndicate agreement, 
with an arrangement and presentation of 
the materials which is excellent. The 
monograph was writtem under the auspices 
of the Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America. In view of the fact that the 
work does not include a large number of 
tables or charts, a price of $4.00 seems a 
little high. 
G. Wricut HOFFMAN. 


ODEGARD, Peter. Pressure Politics. Pp. 
x, 299. Price, $3.50. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1928. 

Herrine, E. PENDLETON. Group Repre- 
sentation Before Congress. Pp.- xviii, 
309. Price, $3.00. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1929. 


The first mentioned of these two books 
consists of an intensive study of the activ- 
ities of two interest groups, namely the 
Anti-Saloon League and the United States 
Brewers’ Association. The latter book 
presents a survey of many of the interest 
groups having headquarters in Washington. 
With material obtained from the files of the 
United States Brewers’ Association, the 
National Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Anti-Saloon League, the 
author of Pressure Politics has ably shown 
the pressure exerted upon Congress and 
state legislatures for and against prohibi- 
tion during the score of years’ preceding 
the adoption of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 

The author of Group Representation Be- 
fore Congress collected the material for his 
study chiefly by personal interviews and by 
using the publications of the various organi- 
zations. ‘The contribution which the study 
makes lies in its presentation of the extent 
of group representation at the national 
capital, 

These two books are helpful in giving a 
better understanding of the forces which 
enter into legislation and administration. 
More studies of the nature of Odegard’s are 
needed. There are many organizations 
presented by Herring which would lend 
themselves to such a treatment. 
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Diwnet, Ernest. The Art of Thinking. 
Pp. xii, 216. Price, $2.50. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1928. 

The author of this book advises the 
reader “by all means to make notes.” 
“Tf,” he says, “you would note all that you 
hear or think that you feel is worth re- 
membering, the collection would be a 
valuable diary.” It is such a collection 
that this book appears to be. One after 
another choice thoughts appear with too 
great frequency to be the product of a short 
period—they seem to have been thrown 
out through a lifetime of experiences. 

A short review or even a long one cannot 
do justice to this work of art. It has to be 
read and reread and pondered over before 
its contents can be known, 


REITER, GEORGE. A Tar Without a Burden. 
Pp. 187. Price, $1.50. Boston: Chris- 
topher Publishing House. 


This tax “without a burden” proves to be 
a tax on the annual augmentation of capital. 
Taxation begins with and on capital aug- 
mentation for all current year’s gains above 
$3,000. The proposed system of taxation 
taxes no land as such, nor other properties, 
and taxes only each individual’s augmented 
capital gains above $3,000 for any current 
year, according to a scale or table prepared 
in advance by the National Government. 
The author says it is not the “Single- 
Tax,” but one tax only. Why it is burden- 
less does not appear. 
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Nystrom, PAoL H. Economics of Fashion. 
Pp. xiii, 521. Price, $6.00. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1928. ; 


Mr. Nystrom has presented a most com- 
petent and comprehensive exposition of the 
nature of fashion cycles; and of the various 
geographical, cultural and economic fac- 
tors that condition the degree of the popu- 
lar acceptance and the longevity of different 
classes of fads and vogues. The chapters 
dealing with these phases of the problem of 
fashions should be valuable to all students 
of consumption economics. The book also 
contains some valuable suggestions for 
merchandise managers and buyers for 
retail stores regarding practical methods of 
gauging fashion trends in merchandise. 

G. Pavut WARBER. 


Drmock, MarsHatt Epwarp. Congres- 
sional Investigating Committees. Pp. 175. 
Price, $.75. Baltimore: John Hopkins 
Press, 1929. 


The author favors a broadening of the 
investigative power by the establishment 
of investigation commissions, to do the 
work now done by committees of the House 
and Senate. He shows this to be satis- 
factory in England where royal commis- 
sions have relieved the House of Commons. 
He has studied, but has not chronicled the 
investigations in the United States since 
1789. It seems regretable that he should . 
confine himself to selected cases, when a 
history of all the investigations would have 
been as interesting, and perhaps more 
instructive. Epwarp W, Carrer. 
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Lobbying 
CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS study Has to do with the 

lobby, oftentimes called the “Third 
House,” or the “Assistant Govern- 
ment,” or again the “Invisible Gov- 
ernment.” It is a study of the 
institution through which influence is 
brought to bear upon legislators and 
administrators. 

The lobby in this country has any- 
thing but a desirable reputation. The 
feeling among people is of long stand- 
ing that the lobby is the special crea- 
tion of “big business interests” which 
use it to procure or defeat legislation. 
It is held responsible for much of the 
legislation which is not enacted in the 
public interest. It is accused of all 
sorts of questionable methods used 
to secure its ends. The word lobbyist 
has secured such an odorous connota- 
tion that those now falling in that 
class choose to call themselves some- 
thing else: legislative agent, legislative 
counsel, legislative representative, and 
so on, and organizations whose chief 
activities have to do with influencing 
legislation rise in wrath if the organ- 
izations be termed lobbying organiza- 
tions. 

For the most part people have 
formed their opinions about the lobby 
from the abuses that have taken 
place. The institution has not been 
sufficiently studied to see if it is 
performing useful services. It has not 
been well enough analyzed to deter- 
mine the extent to which it exists—how 
important a part it is playing in legisla- 
tion, and whether the methods of the 
present day lobby differ from those of 
the old malicious lobby. There has 
not been sufficient careful inquiry into 


the reasons underlying the develop- 
ment of the system. Is the lobby a 
protest against the established system 
of representation? Does it indicate 
that public opinion is not finding 
satisfactory expression in legislative 
halls? Does it serve notice on political 
parties that their usefulness is limited? 
Or what reasons operate? 

This study proposes to throw some 
light upon those questions by giving 
evidence of lobbying activity, by 
presenting a view of the organizations 
formed to influence legislative and 
administrative action, and by dis- 
cussing methods used by lobbyists. 
An inguiry will be made into the 
broad effects of lobbying activities, 
and one part of the study will under- 
take to show the attempts which are 
under way to regulate the institution. 

The forms of organization for in- 
fluencing legislation are of such diverse 
kinds and the methods of using in- 
fluence so many and varied. that any 
definition of lobbying which would 
include them must necessarily be very 
broad. Such a definition cannot be 
made in a short sentence. 

Senator Caraway in the bill to 
regulate lobbying, which was passed 
by the Senate at the last session, 
defined a lobbyist as “one who shall, 
whether for pay or otherwise, attempt 
to influence legislation, or to prevent 
legislation, by the National Congress,” 
and defined lobbying as “any effort to 
influence Congress upon any matter 
coming before it, whether it be by the 
distribution of printed matter, appear- 
ance before committees of Congress, 
interviewing or seeking to interview 


Q $ 


individual members of the Senate or 
House, or by any other means.” 1 

Ez-Senator Thomas of Colorado 
deined lobbying some fifteen years ago 
as “implying the power of threat or 
the use of-bribery,” and stated, that 
“any effort to substitute for the 
public interest a private interest should 
be brought within the definition.” The 
lobbyist, he said, “is a man whe tries 
to induce the legislator to forget 
temporarily all the people and to da 
something that will promote the for- 
tunes of a single citizen or a group of 
citizens.” 2 A committee of the House. 
appointed in 1913 to investigate lobby- 
ing activities defined lobbying as the 
acuivity of “a person or body of 
persons seeking to influence Congress 
in any way whatsoever.” 

A bill to regulate lobbyists intro- 
duced by Representative Schafer in 
the lower House of Congress provides 
for the regulation of the activities of 
any person who directly or indirectly 
gives or offers to give any money or 
property to any person for procuring 
the passage or defeat of legislation or 
upon the contingency of the passage of 
legislation, or any person whe acts 
as an agent or attorney of any persor. 
in attempting to influence legislation 
before Congress or any committee 
thereof without first making known 
his true interest in the legislation.’ 

In another bill for regulating lobby- 
inz, introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Griffin, every person, whether 
acting for himself or who is employed 
by any individual or organization to 
promote or oppose legislation directly 
or indirectly, is included. Still an- 
other bill, mtroduced in the House by 


Representative Browne, makes the 


definition of a lobbyist turn upon the 


- £. 1095, 70th Cong., Ist Session. 

* JYorld’s Work, September 1913, p. 541. 
3 H. R. 6098, 70th Cong., 1st Session. 

4 Ibid, H. R. 428. 
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question of whether the person is 
engaged in promoting or opposing 
legislation which affects the pecuniary 
interests of any individual, association, 
or corporation, as distinct from those 
of the whole people of the United 
States.’ 

Some of the states in their laws 
regulating lobbying have attempted 
to define the practice. ‘The Wisconsin 
law contains the comprehensive defini- 
tion as service which has for its purpose 
influencing any member of the legisla- 
ture to vote for or against any measure, 
such service being performed by legis- 
lative counsel or agents employed for 
compensation and representing pecuni- 
ary interests of individuals, associa- 
tions, or corporations as distinct from 
those of the whole people of the state. 
Services include influence exerted by 
appearances before the regular com- 
mittees, or by newspaper publications, 
by public addresses, by written or 
printed statements, arguments or briefs 
delivered to members of the legis- 
lature.® 

The Massachusetts law regulating 
lobbying includes within the law 
legislative counsels and agents who for 
compensation attempt to influence - 
legislation by appearing before com- 
mittees or by other acts.” In Georgia 
lobbying consists in personal solicita- 
tion not addressed “solely to the 
judgment of the legislators.” 8 In 
Idaho services for pecuniary considera-_ 
tion is the key word.? Louisiana 
defines lobbying as “an attempt to 
influence the action of a member of 
the legislature by any method other 
than appealing to his reason.” 1° 


5 Ibid, H. R. 7202. 

6 Wisconsin Stat. 1915, sec. 4482 and 4482a. 

7 Laws of Massachusetts, 1921, Chapter 3, 
sec. 39. 

8 Laws of Georgia, 1923, p. 43. 

9 Idaho, Compiled Statutes, 1919, sec. 8137. 

10 Wolff's Statutes, 1920, p. 657. 
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Professor Munro divides lobbyists 
into two groups. ‘The lobbyists in one 
group do their work “frankly and 
above board.” They present facts and 
arguments but never by any form of 
political coercion. In the other group 
are those who haye “no compunction 
about the visibility of their work. 
Their business is to cajole or coerce as 
the tactics of the moment may dic- 
tate.” ! Professor Holcombe uses the 
word lobby as the collective name for 
persons who make it their business to 
instruct members of the legislature.’ 

The definition of lobbying used in 
this study includes parts of several 
of the definitions given above. It is 
as broad as the definition of the 
investigating committee of 1913, that 
lobbying includes activities of a person 
or body of persons who attempt to 
influence legislation in any way what- 
soever. As in the Caraway bill it 
includes activities whether for pay or 
not. It need not be in connection 
with legislation which affects the 
pecuniary interests of persons or or- 
ganizations. The activities may or 


may not appeal to the reason of the 
legislators. All activity is included 
regardless of where it takes place so 
long as its purpose, either immediately 
or ultimately, is to influence legislative 
or administrative action. It includes 
activities of all nature whether they be 
above board or concealed, legal or 
illegal, proper or improper. 

With such a broad definition of 
lobbying no one who finds himself 
classed as a lobbyist in the following 
pages should become aroused. The 
word “lobbyist” is given to indi- 
viduals, associations, and organiza- 
tions who engage in attempts to 
influence legislation. While the same 
term is applied to those who use either 
legitimate or illegitimate influence 
there is no intention to indicate that 
the activities of the two groups are at 
all alike. There is no attempt to 
classify those who use influence al- 
though there will be an effort made 
here and there in the study to draw 
some conclusions as to what consti- 
tutes proper and what improper lobby- 
ing. 


CHAPTER II. 


EVIDENCE or LOBBYING ACTIVITY 


OBBYING activity is by no means 
a new development in American 
politics. Methods of influencing legis- 
lation have changed somewhat from 
decade to decade, but one form or 
another has been used by those seeking 
favorable action from legislators for 
many years. Bryce, writing in 1895, 
stated that the Capitol and the hotels 
at Washington, D. C., are a nest of 
intrigues and machinations while Con- 
gress is sitting. Correspondence in 
1W. B. Munro, Invisible Government, p. 103. 

2 A. N. Holcombe, State Government, p. 277. 


i3 James Bryce, The American Commonwealth, 
Vol. I, p. 159. i 


_ 


the years 1876-78 between Mr. Hunt- 
ington, one of the proprietors of the 
Central Pacific Railroad who then 
represented that corporation at Wash- 
ington, and one of his agents in Califor- 
nia showed that when the railroad’s 
land grants were threatened by hostile 
bills it defended itself by constant 
dealings with Senators and Representa- 
tives in the course of which money 
and bonds were offered.‘, ê 


4In one letter Mr. Huntington spoke of 
Senators as he might of box cars: “Scott has 
switched off (i.e. off the Central Pacific track and 
on to his own railroad track) Senators S. and W., 
but you know they can be switched back with 
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In the Credit Mobilier investigation 
it was shown that stock had been dis- 
tributed to members of Congress in 
return for legislative favor. As a 
result of the investigation one Senator 
was recommended for expulsion ! and 
two members of the House were cen- 
sured, ‘The Congressional lobby of 
that period was described as “a quiet 
but efficient part of governmental 
machinery.” ?, ê 


LOBBYING AT STATE CAPITOLS 


Lobbying activity was also going on 
at the State capitols. In 1891 Gover- 
nor William E. Russell addressing the 
Massachusetts legislature pointed out 
that there existed in that state a lobby 
representing or preying upon special 
interests. It sought, he said, to con- 
trol nominations and elections and to 
subject the individual legislator to 
secret and improper influences. A 
committee of investigation of the 
lower house in Massachusetts reported 
that a body of professional lobbyists 


the proper arrangements when they are wanted. 
(Cited by Bryce, The American Commonwealth, 
Vol. II, p. 160.) 

5 The report of the U. S. Pacific Railway Com- 
mission said of those transactions: “There is no 
room for doubt that a large portion of the sum 
of $4,818,000 was used for the purpose of in- 
fluencing legislation and of preventing the 
passage of measures deemed to be hostile to the 


interests of the company and for the purpose of ` 


influencing legislation.” Report page 84. (Cited 
by Bryce, The American Commonwealth, Vol. II, 
p. 160.) 

1 His term was soon to expire and no action 
was taken. 

2 Perley Poor, Reminiscences, Vol. I, p. 615. 

8 On one occasion, it is related, Senator J. S. 
Morrill, Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
called the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that the President of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
was in the lobby outside the chamber and 
ironically offered the motion that a committee 
be appointed to wait on him and learn whether 
there was any further legislation he desired 
before they adjourned. (Richard Boeckel, 
Editorial Research Reports, p. 215.) 

4 Message to Massachusetts Legislature, 1891. 


had for years formed part of the ma- 
chinery of legislation. 

La Follette, as Governor of Wiscon- 
sin, in addressing the Legislature in 
1905 warned the legislators against a 
system of lobbying which he said had 
been maintained about the Legislature 
for many years. The _ school-book 
lobby, he pointed out, had suppressed 
or defeated legislation inimical to the 
interests of the school-book monopoly; 
a telephone monopoly in the State, 
through the services of a paid lobby, 
prevented the enactment of a statute 
which would have established com- 
petitive service; a railway lobby de- 
feated the bill to increase railway taxes 
in 1899, a bill to increase taxes again 
in 1901, a bill to create a rate commis- 
sion in both those sessions, and again 
in 1903. It was boasted about the 
capitol by a railway lobbyist, said La 
Follette, that in the previous sixteen 
years no bill had been enacted in the 
interests of the people when objected 
to by the railroads.®’ Similar experi- 
ences were encountered in other states 
with the railway lobby in establishing 
their rate commission and with lobbies 
for other purposes.® 


LoBBYING REVEALED IN NEW 
YORK INSURANCE INVESTIGATION 


The investigation of the New York 
insurance companies which occurred 
in 1906 gave excellent evidence that 
lobbying on a large scale has not arisen 
within the last few years. Testimony 
before the investigating committee 
showed that there had been activity on 


5 Message of Governor La Follette to Wisconsin 
Legislature, May, 1905, 

6 In 1905 the Governor of Kansas ridded the 
legislature of the Standard Oil lobby by threaten- 
ing an investigation. The Governor of Missouri 
promulgated rules requiring lobbyists to register 
every time they came to the capitol and allowed 
them to stay only thirty-six hours at a time in 
Jefferson City. (Paul S. Reinsch, Legislatures 
and Legislative Methods, pp. 255-6.) 
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the part of insurance companies to 
control legislation not only in New 
_ York State but in every state in the 
union. At every state capitol at least 
one representative was stationed to 
watch legislation, their names kept 
secret for the reason, as the companies 
stated, to prevent blackmailing and 
attacks by cranks and to prevent stir- 
ring up legislators against non-voting 
or corporate interests. Evidence was 
given showing that the representatives 
at the State capitols suppressed move- 
ments in advance,” they secured pledges 
in advance through the help of in- 
fluential persons, made arrangements 
with clerks of committees to furnish 
information regarding bills, and used 
the public press to bring the pressure 
of opinion against the legislators. At 
Albany testimony revealed further 
activities, ‘There a house was main- 
tained by the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and legislators were enter- 
tained, two of the members of the 
Insurance Committee of the Senate 
lived there during the session of the 
Legislature and no evidence appeared 
that they paid anything for their ac- 
commodations.’ 
For the purpose of effectively watch- 
ing legislation in all the states the three 
New York insurance companies in- 
volved in the investigation‘ divided 
the country into three districts, each 
taking the responsibility for watching 
legislation in a district. The chief 


1 Testimony—Legislative Life Insurance In- 
vestigating Committee, Vol. 7, p. 5871. 

2 Ibid., p. 5872. 

3 Ibid., Vol. TI, p. 2074. 

4New York Life, Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and Equitable Assurance Company. 

5 Mutual Life had Virginia, North Carolina, 
Alabama, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Washington, Oregon, and New Mexico. 

Equitable Life had Maryland, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, Colorado, 
Arkansas, California, and Nevada. 

New York Life had Indiana, Dlinois, Wiscon- 
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method of watching the legislatures 
was, as has already been stated, that 
of placing representatives at the State 
capitols, putting out literature to 
create sentiment against taxation of 
insurance companies, and taking part 
in nominating and electing representa- 
tives. Money was used in campaigns 
upon the expectation that candidates 
thus aided would support the interests 
of the companies. And evidence was 
given showing that money was paid 
to Boss Platt by the insurance com- 
panies, thus winning to the side of the 
companies the control whick he held 
over legislators.’, 8 

The investigating committee upon 
finishing its inquiry and making its 
report stated that “nothing disclosed 
by the imvestigation deserves more 
serious attention than the systematic 
efforts of the large insurance companies 
to control a large part of the legislation 
of the state ... they (the insurance 
companies) have been leagued into an 
offensive and defensive alliance to 
procure or prevent the passage of laws 
affecting not only insurance but a great 
variety of important interests to which 
through subsidiary companies or 
through the connections of their officers 
they have become related. Enormous 


sin, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Tennes- 
see, and Oklahoma. 

The three companies looked after New Eng- 
land and the middle states. Expenses were 
divided equally among the three companies. 

6 Testimony—Legislative Life Insurance In- 
vestigating Committee, Vol. 10, p. 397. 

7 Ibid., Vol. 4, p. 3154 

8 A representative of the New York Life In- 
surance Company received in ten years upwards 
of $1,000,000 from the Company in connection 
with its bureau of legislation and taxation. He 
fled to Europe when he saw the plans for an 
investigation and the purposes of his expendi- 
tures were not discovered. The representative 
for the Mutual and Equitable also remained 
beyond the Committee’s jurisdiction during the 
investigation. ‘Testimony—Legislative Life In- 
surance Investigating Committee, Vol. 10, p. 398. 
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sums have been expended in a sur- 
reptitious manner.” 1 

The insurance companies felt that 
their salvation from state legislators 
lay in the control of insurance through- 
out the states being taken over by the 
Federal: Government, and they aec- 
cordingly put out a great deal of 
propaganda to bring that about; Also 
a representative was retained in Wash- 
ington to promote the introduction 
of a bill for federal supervision.? 


LOBBYING AND THE Pure Foop BILL 


In 1906 the Pure Food bill was before 
Congress and brought lobbyists swarm- 
ing to Washington. “Itwasamusing,”’ 
said Robert M. Allen, “to see the 
lobbyists come hurrying back from 
their vacations to the Raleigh and 
the Willard.” ? The reasons for the 
prolonged failure of the Pure Food bill, 
even with the great pressure for adop- 
tion behind it, is doubtless due in large 
part to the pressure business interests 
of one kind or another were bringing 
and Representatives. 
Some of the businesses which the Pure 
Food bill would affect, especially 
liquor manufacturers, maintained na- 


- tion-wide organizations which with 


their affiliations reached into election 
precincts and helped to elect Congress- 
men friendly to their interests and to 
defeat the unfriendly ones. At Wash- 
ington those interests maintained lob- 
bies “closely knit and ably captained,” 
said Mark Sullivan.‘ 

The National Wholesale Liquor 
Dealers Association, perhaps the most 
powerful and effective enemy of pure 
food legislation, in a report to its 
members set forth the activities of the 
Association in opposing such bills. 


1 Testimony—Legislative Life Insurance In- 
vestigating Committee, Vol. 10, p. 398. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 1481. 

3 Mark Sullivan, Our Times, p. 549. 

4 Ibid., p. 627. ` 


The report addressed to the Wholesale 
Wine and Spirit Trade ran: “We are 
today mailing you the argument of our 
General Counsel, Mr. W. M. Hough, 
against the discriminating features of 
the Heyburn Pure Food bill. This, 
together with his arguments against 
the. Hepburn-Dolliver Prohibition bill, 
exhibits a small part’of the work of 
this Association which has prevented 
these measures from becoming laws 
at the last two sessions of Congress.’ 

Congressman James R. Mann, who 
led the fight for the Heyburn Pure Food 
bill in the House, told of the effective 
opposition of the patent medicine mak- 
ers and their trade organization “The 
Proprietary Association of America.” 
“The Proprietary Medicine Associa- _ 
tion is a powerful organization,” he 
said, “because it is the greatest adver- 
tiser that there is in the papers of the 
country.” Congressman Slayden of 
Texas agreed that the opposition to the 
Heyburn measure was “largely con- 
trolled, inspired, and directed by a 
tremendous lobby representing the 
manufacturers of patent or proprietary 
medicines.” “Somewhere back of it 
all” he said, “there has been a power 
that seemed irresistible,” $ 

The method by which the patent 
medicine makers made use of their 
large volume of advertising to bring 
about opposition to pure food legisla- 
tion was well shown by the minutes of 


.a meeting of the Proprietary Associa- 


tion of America, a copy of which was 
secured by Colliers Weekly. In the 
meeting of the Proprietary Association 
ways and means of preventing adverse 
legislation were discussed, and in the 
speech of the President of the Associa- 
tion, the manufacturer of Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure, the explanation was made 
that he had used in his business for two 

5 Ibid., p. 527. 

8 Ibid., p. 528. 
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years a plan “whereby we will have no 
difficulty whatever.” ! 

The plan was to shift the responsi- 
bility for controlling legislation to the 
newspapers in which they advertised, 
a number somewhere around fifteen 
thousand. Responsibility was to be 
shifted by the company by inserting in 
its advertising contracts a clause read- 
ing: “It is mutually agreed that this 
contract is void if any law is passed in 
your state prohibiting the manufacture 
or sale of proprietary medicines.’ 
With that clause insertec the manu- 
facturer would then wire or write to 
each paper in the state whenever patent 
medicine legislation appeared urging 
their activity in opposing the legisla- 
tion, telling them that the legislation if 
passed would force them to discontinue 
advertising in that state, and calling 
their attention to the contract. 

Another clause from the contract of 
the manufacturers of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla stated that in -case national or 
state legislation should be enacted ad- 
verse to the manufacture or sale of 
proprietary medicine “tie contract 
would become void.” l 

Cases were cited by ColFers in which 
newspapers had protested against pro- 
posed action by the legislatures and in 
which legislation had beem prevented. 

In the face of such strong opposition 
it is interesting to inquire into the 
forces promoting the Pure Food bill. 
The American Medical Association was 
theoutstandingfriend ofth=bill. That 
Association, through the Chairman of 
its Legislative Council, brought tre- 
mendous pressure upon Senator Al- 
drich, who was the leeder of the 
opposition in the Senate, by showing 
him that the Association had back of 
it 135,000 physicians all organized local- 


1 Mark Sullivan, Our Times, p. 529. 
2 Ibid., p. 529. 
3 Ibid., p, 529. 
$ Ibid., p. 529. 


ly into about 2,000 county units, each 
member instructed to act not only him- 
self but to stir up his patients and 
friends to bfing pressure on the Senate. 
Furthermore the Chairman of the Leg- 
islative Council threatened to carry the 
Pure Food bill into partisan politics 
if necessary.5 

The work of the American Medical 
Association bore fruit and public feel- 
ing ran high throughout the country. 
Although there were other factors ê aid- 
ing in securing the passage of the bill in 
the Senate it cannot be doubted that 
the influence exerted by the American 
Medical Association and its followers 
was chiefly responsible for winning over 
the Senators. The Senate had main- 
tained its opposition to the measure for 
seventeen years and had it not been for 
the lobbying of the American Medical 
Association there is no telling how or 
when the lobbying on the other side 
would have been overcome. 

In the House the Pure Food bill was 
carried along with the Meat Inspection 
amendment to the Agricultural Appro- 
priation bill and was passed as an out- 
come of the intense feeling that had 
been stirred up throughout the country 
in favor of meat inspection. 

No doubt the extensive lobbying 


5 Ibid., p. 533. 

6 The circumstances surrounding the passage of 
the bill were told by ex-Senator Beveridge of In- 
diana in 1927, shortly before his death, to Mark 
Sullivan: “The Senate was in a jam and public 
feeling had become intense. Aldrich came to me 
one afternoon and said: ‘Tell Heyburn if he asks 
consideration for the Pure Food bill there will be 
noobjection.’ (Some fight was going on between 
us and the Old Guard and this was obviously a 
maneuvre to save something else they thought 
more important. I think perhaps they counted 
on killing the Pure Food bill in the House later 
but I cannot recall certainly.) So I went to 
Heyburn and told him to bring up the Pure Food 
bill instantly and the Old Guard would not block 
him.” (Mark Sullivan, Qur Times, p. 534.) 

Also Mark Sullivan reports that Roosevelt 
made a personal appeal to Aldrich, who was per- 
suaded to withdraw his opposition. 
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activities centering around the Pure 
Food bill had much to do in turning the 
attention of Congress to attempts to 
curb the lobby. In 1907 three bills 
were introduced im the House, one to 
prohibit lobbying at the national Cap- 
itol,! one to prevent lobbying at the 
National Capitol in behalf of railroads 
engaged in interstate commerce, and 
one to prevent the unlawful employ- 
ment of Senators and Representives as 
attorneys.’ Nothing came of the bills, 
but they show clearly the awakening to 
the part influence of lobbyists was 
having in putting through or defeating 
legislation and to the growing feeling 
that their activities, when allowed free 
play, were undesirable. 


THe LOBBY INVESTIGATION oF 1918 


Lobbying activities, especially in 
connection with tariff legislation, had 
reached such proportions during the 
sixty-second Congress that President 
Wilson, seeing the lobbyists’ effective 
opposition to bills he sponsored, pointed 
out their effects m a statement to 
the press. Following the President’s 


1 H. R. No. 25617, 59th Cong. 

2 H. R. No. 25767, 59th Cong. 

3H. R. No. 25369, 59th Cong. 

4Statement of President Wilson: “I think 
that the public ought to know the extraordinary 
exertions being made by the lobby in Washing- 
ton to gain recognition for certain alterations of 
the tariff bill. Washington has seldom seen so 
numerous, so industrious, or so insidious a lobby. 
The newspapers are being filled with paid adver- 
tisements calculated to mislead the judgment of 
public men not only, but also the public opinion 
of the country itself. There is every evidence 
that money without limit is being spent to sus- 
tain this lobby and to create an appearance of a 
pressure of public opinion antagonistic to some 
of the chief items of the tariff bill. It is of seri- 
ous interest to the country that the people at 
large should have no lobby and be vciceless in 
these matters, while great bodies of astute men 
seek to create an artificial opinion and to over- 
come the interests of the public for their private 
profit. It is thoroughly worth the while of the 
people of this country to take knowledge of this 
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statement and certain revelations made 
by the New York World, two committees 
of Congress, one from eech chamber, 
investigated lobbying activities. 

Extensive lobbying activities were 
discovered. It was found that the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and the American Federation of 
Labor were engaged in a violent contro- 
versy with much of the fighting taking 
place around the Capitol. The House 
Investigating Committee found that 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers was interested chiefly in 
three bills which favored labor: that 
limiting the right of workmen to con- 
tract as to the amount of time they 
shall labor, that limiting the power of 
courts of equity to issue. the writ of 
injunction; and one providing for the 
exclusion of organized labor from the 
provisions of the Sherman law. Those 
three were the chief measures for oppo- 
sition, but besides those from time to 
time the National Association of Max- 
ufacturers took an mterest in work- 
men’s compensation legislation, in- 
dustrial and vocational education, 
merchant marine legislation, the crea- 
tion of a tariff commissicn, all legisla- 
tion which would permit unionization 
of government employees, and propo- 
sals to prevent the transportation in 
interstate. commerce of articles made 
by child labor. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers~—In order tc effectually 
influence legislation, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers was instru- 
mental in forming an organization 
known as the National Council for 
Industrial Defense, consisting of about 
250 member associations throughout 
the country. It was found that the 
new organization was largely the crea- 


matter. Only public opinion can check and de- 
stroy it.” ; 

ë Report No. 1183—68rd Congress, 2nd Session, 
pp. 15 and 16, 
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tion of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and in the work per- 
formed the two were practically one. 
The President of the Council testified 
that the National Council for Indus- 
trial Defense was the mouthpiece of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers.! r 
- The stated purposes of the new or- 
ganization were three-fold: to establish 
and maintain a legislative bureau, a 
legal bureau, and a bureau of pub- 
licity and education. The purpose 
was shown further by the President of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers in calling the meeting to form 
the National Council for Industrial 
Defense when he stated that “Con- 
gress will again be in session in a short 
time and it is more essential than ever 
to give the most careful attention to 
federal and state legislation.” ? The 
House Committee came to the conclu- 
sion that the National Council for In- 
dustrial Defense was formed and kept 
in existence for two reasons: It enabled 
the centralization for particular work, 
especially political and legislative ef- 
fort in which a number of organiza- 
tions and associations, the National 
Association of Manufacturers chiefly, 
were interested. In the second place, 
through the instrumentality of the 
National Council for Industrial De- 
fense the National Association of 
Manufacturers and other affiliated 
associations were enabled to more con- 
veniently and expeditiously engage in 
political and legislative activities and 
make expenditures which would not 
have been permitted the National 
Association of Manufacturers by the 
terms of its charter under the laws of 
the State of New York. 

In order to exert influence to bring 


1 Report No. 118—63rd Congress, 2nd Session, 
7 ° 


pT. 
2 Ibid., p. 6. 
3 Ibid., p. 8. 


about the formation of a tariff commis- 
sion the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers called a convention of those 
interested in Indianapolis in 1909. 
Members of Congress were sounded to 
determine their views on the subject 
and verbal invitations were given them 
to attend the Indianapolis Convention. 

At the convention a committee of 
one hundred was appointed and at the 
same time, or shortly thereafter, the 
National Tarif Commission Associa- 
tion was formed. The purpose of the 
Commission was to work for the es- 
tablishment of a permanent tariff com- 
mission. As far as the investigating 
committee discovered, the National 
Association of Manufacturers was the 
chief financial supporter of the Na- 
tional Tariff Commission Association.4 
There can be no doubt that the estab- 
lishment of the Tariff Commission was 
due in large part to the activities of 
the National Tariff Commission Associ- 
ation. . 

In order to participate in the election 
of legislators, that “right-minded” 
legislators might be elected, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
was instrumental in forming Working- 
men’s Protective Associations in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. It was 
through these organizations that a 
large part of the political “field work” 
was done, the field work im question 
being the opposition of candidates 
supported by labor. 

An agent of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers was charged 
with the promotion of the field work. 
Information was given to show that he 
participated in the election of repre- 
sentatives in many states.” His chief 
work consisted in proselyting members 
of labor unions along political lines and 
doing it through the use of money.® 

4 Ibid., p. 8. 

5 Ibid., p. 34. 

8 Mulhall in his testimony gives an example of 
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A good example of how lobbying 
activities on the part of groups turn to 
elections was afforded in a district in 
Maine in 1906 in which Mr. Littlefield 
was a candidate. The two groups 
chiefly interested in the election were 
tke National Association of Manufac- 
-tcrers and the American Federation of 
Labor—the latter opposing Littlefield, 
tke former giving support. Campaign 
funds were furnished and workers em- 
ployed. Two agents of the National 
Association of Manufacturers per- 
scnally went to the district and took 
part in the contest, one in both the 
nominating campaign and election, the 
other in the election campaign.! 

The American Federation of Labor.— 
The Committee found that beginning 
with its participation in the Littlefield 
cempaign the American Federation of 
Labor started out on a policy of in- 
fluencing the election of legislators 
favorable to its interests. A “bill of 
grievances” drawn up in 1906 reciting 
among other things a belief that Con- 
gress was manifesting indifference to- 
ward legislation which the American 
Federation of Labor was demanding, 
was presented to the President, the 
President pro tem. of the Senate, and 
the Speaker of the House, threatening 
that, if Congress did not heed, the Fed- 
eration would “appeal to the conscience 
and the support of fellow citizens.” 
Since that time the Federation has 
often given support to its friends in 
election campaigns and today has a 
settled policy for so doing. 

Other forms of lobbying activities 


th2 kind of political activity he engaged in as ` 


shown in an election in a New Jersey district. 
The American Federation of Labor sent 75,000 
cixculars into the district but the labor workers 
in charge of the circulars were bought off for 
$1.800 to turn over the whole bunch. (Hearings, 
68rd Congress, Ist Session, 1913, p. 2498.) 

- Report No. 1183—63rd Congress, 2nd Session, 
p. 37. 
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were discovered by the House Commit- 
tee. Both the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor had used their influ- 
ence in securing appointment of desired 
members to *committees. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers - 
through its agents wa’ able to. secure 
the appointment of designated mem- 
bers to the sub-committee of the House 
Labor Committee. Five members 
were suggested for appointment and all 
were appointed.2 The Investigating 
Committee found that the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the 
National Council for Industrial De- 
fense “felt a deep interest in the per- 
sonnel of the Judiciary and Labor 
Committees” and that “that interest 
was at times evinced by expressions 
from its representatives and off- 
cials.’, 4, 5 


2 Report No. 113-—63rd Congress, 2nd Session, 
p. 32. 

3 Report No. 118—63rd Congress, 2nd Session, 
p. 32. — 

4 A letter from an agent of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers stated that “the most 
important work he (Mulhall) can do here be- 
tween now and the end of this session is to 
strengthen the House Judiciary Committee as 
much as possible and that a direct promise, if it 
can be had, be gotten that Malby and Denby can 
be placed on a special sub-committee for all labor 
bills.” (Report No. 113—683rd Congress, 2nd 
Session, p. 72.) 

5 Two telegrams were introduced during the 
hearings—one from Mulhall to Senator Watson 
stating, “It is extremely important and great 
favor to me if you will wire Speaker to have _ 
Harry Coudrey placed on Rivers and Harbors 
Committee.” The second telegram was a reply 
by Watson stating in part, *“ Before I left Wash- 
ington I did what I could with Uncle Joe to get 
him to name Dave Coudrey on the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. I do not think he will 
do it. If he does not it will not be any fault of 
mine as I most earnestly recommended him. I 
did this on your account because you wanted it 
done and I told the Speaker you were interested 
in Coudrey. I therefore tried to impress on him 
that Coudrey should succeed Ellis on that Com- 
mittee.” (Report No. 113—63rd Congress, 2nd 
Session, pp. 72 and 73.) 
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The American Federation of Labor 
was chiefly interested in the personnel 
of the Committee on Labor in the 
House. Influence was used to secure 
the appointment of a desired member 
as Chairman of that Committee during 
the fifty-fourth, sixty-second and sixty- 
third Congressés. All the members 
indorsed for the chairmanship of the 
Committee were appointed.) 

In order to keep in closer touch with 
legislation the agents of the National 


_ Association of Manufacturers had 


working agreements with House em- 
ployees. The chief page of the House 
was found to’ be in the employ of the 
agents from 1909 to 1912 and arrange- 
ments had been made with other em- 
ployees. By means of arrangements 
with House employees public docu- 
merits, bills, reports, ete., were ob- 
tained, information was secured as to 
the status of bills before committees, 
the date of hearings was made known, 
advance information as to proposed 
changés in bills was secured, an access 
to members on the floor was obtained, 
and preferences were forthcoming in 
obtaining interviews.” 

Summary of Methods used.—Through 
out the investigations of lobbying activ- 
ities in Washington during that period 
several forms of lobbying stand out. 
Lobbyists were on hand at the Capitol 
using their influence directly upon rep- 
resentatives.? A close watch was kept 
on bills while in committee and on the 
floor by the lobbyists so that they could 
use their influence upon members at 
the proper time. Steps were taken to 
secure desired committee appoint- 
ments and efforts were made to help 
elect or defeat Congressmen. It was 

1 Report No. 118—68rd Congress, 2nd Session, 
. 33. 
P Itid, p. 42. 
3 A- least one member of Congress was found 
to have accepted money from an agent of the Na- 


tional Association of Manufacturers. (Ibid., p. 
66.) 


through this latter method that the 
lobbyists secured their hold upon Con- 
gressmen to gain for them a sympa- 
thetic ear, when appealed to. 

Activities of Tarif Lobbyists—All 
lobbyist activities during this period 
were not confined to the struggle be- 
tween the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Activities by other 
lobbyists were especially strong when 
tariff legislation was to the fore. When 
the Payne-Aldrich bill was under dis- 
cussion the Hosiery Manufacturers 
Association alone had a hundred and 
fifty members in Washington present- 
ing their view to congressional commit- 
tees. The Home Market Club of 
Boston, an organization formed to pro- 
mote the cause of protection to Amer- 
ican industries, took an active part in 
attempting to influence legislation 
during the discussion of that bill and 
others. The secretary testified that 
sixty members of the club were in 
Washington interested in tariff legis- 
lation while the Payne Aldrich bill was 
being considered, the secretary himself 
being there to, as he said, “handle re- 
quests for information.” Besides at- 
tempting to influence legislation in 
Washington the club did extensive 
work in attempting to mold public 
opinion favorable to protection. A 
magazine was published and the secre- 
tary estimated that in twenty-five 
years more than 100,000,000 circulars 
had been sent out, some of the circulars 
going to newspapers and magazines, 
public libraries, college reading rooms, 
and material was furnished to debaters 
and speakers when opportunities af- 
forded.5 

The National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers had its lobby at the 
Capitol, chiefly interested in raising 

4 Report No. 1138—63rd Congress, 2nd Session, 


p. 2259. 
5 Ibid, pp. 2293-98. 
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the duty on woolen goods from 35 per 
cent to 50 per cent. Their activities 
were centered chiefly around the Fi- 
narce Committee of the Senate, send- 
ing remonstrances to the Committee, 
anc making personal appeals to mem- 
bers. The wool manufacturers were 
opposed by the importers who had 
their lobby in Washington striving to 
keep the duty as it was.! 

The sugar lobby was active at the 
Capitol. Former Senator Charles S. 
Thomas of Colorado in speaking of the 
sugar lobby complained that, “I have 
been a United States Senator only 
a few months, but the larger part of 
my time has been spent in warding off 
approaches and attacks of those publie 
spirited citizens who have been at- 
tempting to influence my acts as a 
Serator by the ostentatious parade of 
a manufactured public sentiment.”? 
The head of the beet sugar men testi- 
fied before the lobby investigating 
committee that he had mamtained 
headquarters in Washington for twenty- 
three years from which he had kept 
an eye on Congress. During his activ- 
ities he had fought the Cuban Reci- 
procity bill, the annexation of Hawaii, 
the Wilson tariff bill of 1894, the Ding- 
ley bill of 1897, and the Payne Aldrich 
bill that admitted 300,000 tons of 
sugar free from the Philippines. One 
of his agents with a salary of $15,000 
inspired petitions to Congress and in- 
duced public men to write letters in- 
dorsing his viewpoint and claimed to 
have prepared the sugar paragraphs in 
the Republican textbook of 1912. 
Another agent, drawing a salary of 
$10,000, conducted the publicity work 
anc. acquired some reputation. as a beet 
sugar statistician and exper:. He 
called his office a research bureau and 
claimed to have the “finest sugar li- 

1 Report No. 113-63rd Congress, 2nd Session, 


pp. 2340-43. 
2 World's Work, September 1915,-p. 540. 
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brary in the world.” A pamphlet 
entitled “Sugar at a Glance” was pre- 
pared by him and he succeeded in hav- 
ing it printed as.a Senate document and 
claimed to have had 320,000 copies 
franked through the mails. 

- The Hawaiian Cane Sugar Growers 
maintained headquarters in Washing- 
ton with a $10,000 a year secretary 
conducting activities. A daily sugar 
bulletin was sent to members of Con- 
gress, members of the Cabinet, and the 
President. The organization resorted 
to spreading propaganda to influence 
Congressmen, specializing in sending 
material to the country press. Boiler 
plate material and mimeographed edi- 
torials, known as canned editorials, 
were sent to the newspapers ready 
to print. 

Senator Thomas found himself the 
center of attack by the beet sugar 
interests because he was a member of 
the Finance Committee and by win- 
ning him and anothe> Senator the 
tariff provision could be defeated be- 
cause the Democratic majority in the 
Senate was so small. in the election 
campaign in which Thomas was elected 
he asserted that the beet sugar inter- 
ests supported Waterman, General 
Counsel for the Great Western Sugar 
Company, and that “Sugar at a 
Glance” was scattered all over the 
state at government expense.’, 4 

While the tariff bill was under dis- 
cussion telegrams and letters from 
~3 Worlds’ Work, September 1913, p. 542. 

a When Thomas went to Washington, accord- 
ing to his statement, the first to go to see him was 
the President of the Great Western Sugar Com- 
pany, who said, “Now I am not going to make 
any bones over saying that we didn’t want you 
as Senator, but you're elected, and why can’t we 
talk this over? We cannot submit toareduction of 
more than 25 per cent.” Then followed calls by 
Charles Boetcher of the Great Western Sugar 
Company, Mr. Oxnard, Mr. Ballou, Mr. Palmer, 
Ex-Governor Carter of Hawaii and the rep- 
resentatives. of Porto Rico. (World? Work, 
September 1918, p. 545.) 
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Colorado poured in asking his support 
to protect the beet sugar industry. 
The sugar interests he said got after 
‘banks, insurance companies, . cham- 
bers of commerce, commercial clubs, 
real estate exchanges, clearing houses, 
trust companies, milling and elevator 
companies, and hotels, to join in the 
fight. The Denver Clearing House, 
according to his statement sent notices 
to local banks to join in the protest. 
One hundred and forty-eight letters of 
an identical nature were received from 
banks. The most of the letters in op- 
position, said Thomas, were neatly 
typewritten letters—those for the 
schedule were scratched in long hand 
on post cards, ete.! 

Senator Thomas secured a copy of 
a letter which the Great Western Sugar 
Company wrote to all its employees 
asking them to write to Thomas to have 
“free sugar in three years” struck 
from the tariff bill, the letter telling 
them some of the plants would have 
to close if the bill passed. The em- 
ployees were asked to notify their de- 
partment heads when they had done 
so. A model letter was given for the 
employees to copy and they were re- 
quested to state if they were Demo- 
crats because a letter from a Demo- 
crat in this case would carry weight? 

Letters would come in batches, said 
Thomas, from one town one day, an- 
other the next day, showing that a 
sugar agent went from town to town.’ 


WATER POWER LOBBYISTS 


The attention of Congress was called 
to the water power lobby by Con- 
gressman Smith of Minnesota in 1916. 


` 1 World's Work, September 1913, p. 542. 

2 Ibid., p. 545. 

3 A dozen telegrams were received by Thomas 
during one day with the same wording urging 
him to vote for open debate on the sugar tariff. 
All were addressed to Charles H. Thomas when 
his middle initial was “‘S.” 
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Lobbying activities at that tine had as 
their target the Shields and Myers 
bill which authorized the Secretary of 
War to grant permits for the building 
of dams and power plants on navi- 
gable , streams. According to Con- 
gressman Smith lobbyists for several 
companies were at work.’ 

The Water Power Development As- 
sociation was formed in New York 
City to concentrate the activities of 
organizations interested in power legis- 
lation and according to Smith’s state- 
ment started its career by hiring as its 
publicity agent the principal publicity 
man from the office of Secretary Lane 
ofthe Interior Department. ForSecre- 
tary a man was chosen who had been 
assistant secretary for the Cleveland 
and Buffalo Chambers of Commerce 
and the New Jersey State Chamber of 
Commerce. He was successful in get- 
ting a number of commercial clubs 
throughout the country to indorse the 
Shields and Myers bill and to have the 
resolutions forwarded to Congress. 
According to Smith’s statement the 
resolutions which came in were identi- 
cally the same from Raleigh, N. C.; 
Salt Lake City; Carbondale, Pa.; El 
Paso, Texas; Rome, Ga., and other 
places. 

Besides the work among commercial 
organizations throughout the country 
the Association gave attention to the 
newspapers. Manuscripts were sent 
to the leading newspapers and were 
extensively published. The Associa- 
tion, according to its statement, dis- 
covered that the smaller country papers 
could not afford to set the type for 
articles on general subjects and would 


4 Among the companies having lobbyists in 
Washington according to his statement were 
Stone and Webster, Utah Power Co., Aluminum 
Company of America, Westinghouse interests, 
Du Pont interests, American Cyanimid Co., and 
the General Electric Co. Congressional Record, 
Vol. 53, Ist Session, p. 12646. 
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not do so!.and so accordingly when the 
American Press Association made the 
Water Power Development Associa- 
tion a proposition to send general 
articles on water power to the country 
newspapers in the form of boiler plate 
matter, the proposal was accepted and 
a contract was made to furnish such 
service. The service to the news- 
papers was free to any who accepted.! 
Some of the material sent out was 
editorial material. It was in plate 
form and could be used without change 
or as the basis of editorials. Some of 
the editorials which were published, 
said Smith, were subsequently collected 
and mailed to Congressmen as reprints 
as though they had originated at the 
place where they were published. 


DyE EMBARGO LOBBYISTS 


Extensive lobbying was under way 
during the discussion of the dye em- 
bargo provision in 1921. Senator King 
called it “the most brazen and offensive 
of those appearing before the Ways and 
Means Committee in the las: few 
years.” Senator Simmons asserted 
that “‘never before in all the history 
of legislation since I have been here 
has there been such a powerful lobby 
around this Capitol as came here in 
support of the dye embargo provision. 
... They swarmed the corridors,” 
he said, “they forced themselves into 
the private offices of Senators, they 
hung around the doors of the Senate 


Chamber, they could not be shaken off, _ 


they yielded to no rebuff, they pre- 
vailzd with the Finance Committee.” ? 

According to Senator King’s state- 
ment facts were misrepresented, profits 
concealed and monopolistic operations 
hidden. The threat was made against 
Senator Moses, said Senator King, that 
if he did not fall in line reprisals would 


1 Congressional Record, Vol. 53, Ist Session, 
p. 12646. 
2 Ihid., p. 12806. 


be taken against Leonard Wood whose 
political interests Moses was looking 
after. The American Dye Institute, 
said Senator King, was shown to have 
expended more than $104,000 from 
January 1, 1920 to December 30 of the 
same year, and had admitted that more 
than $70,000 was charged to legislative 
expense.? The Committee of the Sen- 
ate which investigated the dye lobby 
found that besides direct lobbying 
extensive indirect lobbying had been 
carried on. 

The Chemical Foundation was chiefly 
active in carrying on the indirect lobby- 
ing activities. The activities had for 
their purpose the creation of favorable 


‘opinion throughout the country out of 


which would result the right kind of 
representatives being sent to legislative . 
bodies and out of which manifestations 
from the people would be made to 
legislators favorable to the chemical 
interests. 

The Chemical Foundation in its 
educational work stressed three points: 
the relation of chemistry to national 
defense, the relation of chemistry to 
medicine, and the relation of chemistry 
to agriculture. To further the first of 
those purposes various sums of money 
were contributed to the National Re- 
search Council to enable research to be 
done showing the place of chemicals 
in warfare.4 To promote the second 
purpose a statement was circulated 
broadly which was obtained from the 
Chemical Society of America entitled 
“The Future Independence and Prog- 
ress of American Medicine in the Age 
of Chemistry.” > Plans were under- 
way for showing the relation of chemis- 
try to agriculture at the time of the in- 
vestigation, but nothing had been done 
except that copies of a book on Creative 


3 New York Times, September 11, 1921. 

1 U. S. Senate Hearings, Sub-Comm. of Comm. 
on Jud., 67th Cong., 2nd Session, p. 407. 

5 Ibid., p. 407. 
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Chemisiry were sent to agricultural 
agents who traveled about the country. 

Creative Chemistry by Slosson was a 
book on chemistry which according to 
the head of the Chemical Foundation 
so well expressed their viewpoint that 
they undertook to secure distribution 
of the book. An agreement was made 
with the Century Company to forego 
their profit on the book and also a 
similar arrangement with the author 
which enabled the books to be turned 
over to the Chemical Foundation for 
82 cents a volume. The Foundation 
then went to work making free dis- 
tribution of the book and in all 73,867 
copies were sent out. The book went, 
as has been stated above, to agricul- 
tural agents traveling throughout the 
country, and besides to chambers of 
commerce, congressmen and senators, 
consumers, business men, drug and 
chemical manufacturers, 6,000 edu- 
cators of the country, to leading pro- 
fessors and tutors in colleges, to all the 
trustees of every university in America, 
to every library in America, to all news- 
paper editors, paint and oil manu- 
facturers, paper mills, prominent wom- 
en, all the Rotary clubs, to 7,533 
students of chemistry in the uni- 
versities, to the tanners, teachers’ 


associations, textile manufacturers, and ` 


women’s clubs. Under the auspices of 
the Boy Scout Association, 14,848 
copies were sent to every boy scout 
master in America with a letter of direc- 
tions from their own headquarters 
requesting that they read the book to 
the 525,000 boy scouts. A letter was 
sent with each copy of Creative Chemis- 
iry to stir up interest, to get up cor- 
respondence, and to keep the subject 
alive. It was soon found, said the head 
of the Foundation, that interest in- 
creased about four-fold. 


1U. S. Senate Hearings, Sub-Comm. of 
Comm. on Jud., 67th Cong., 2nd Session, pp. 397 
and 405. 


The Foundation had made a survey 
of ten states to determine what public- 
ity was being given to their viewpoint 
and intended to do likewise in the rest 
of the states. Their plan was to have 
a local committee working through 
the state legislature and the univer- 
sities of each state in developing the 
matter.” 

Further propaganda work was done 
by the American Dyes Institute. A 
book was prepared on the relation of 
the dye industry to national defense 
entitled World Disarmament. and the 
Master Key Industry, and 800 copies 
were distributed to persons generally 
including senators and representa- 
tives.’ 

The President of the Organic Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers Association joined 
in the work by developing the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society news service 
supported from funds of the American 
Chemical Society and sent out 800 to 
900 bulletins to the newspapers on the 
subject of chemistry.* 

It is not contended here that all this 
propaganda work was for the sole 
purpose of obtaining a dye embargo. 
According to the testimony of the head 
of the Chemical Foundation it was the 
plan of that organization “to solicit 
public support until they had taught 
every man, woman, and child in this 
country the theory and necessity in 
their lives and in the life of the country 
of the development of organic chem- 
istry in all its branches.”5 The im- 
portance of the development of organic 
chemistry was stressed and an embargo 
on dyes was put forward as an im- 
portant step in that development. 

It is known that an absolute 
embargo was not obtained. The em- 
bargo provision was stricken out in 


2 Ibid., p. 410. 
3 Ibid., p. 455. 
1 Ibid., p. 555. 
6 Ibid., p. 411. 
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rm | under orders from the 
House of Representatives. In ex- 
pkaining the failure of the embargo 
provision Mr. Barrett said: “‘The 
Chemical Foundation which has been 
declared to be one of the many aliases 
adopted for prudential reasons by a 
certain powder company, made the 
blunder of bringing a great inter- 
national lawyer to argue their case 
before the Finance Committee of the 
Senate and didn’t take the precaution 
tc conceal from the public the fact that 
he had received an enormous fee for 
his services. 
determined men in the House who 
succeeded in recommitting the tariff 
measure to the conference with in- 
structions to strike out the embargo 
the lobby would have keen successful.” 1 


LopspyinGa on tae Forpney McCum- 
BER Tarwrr Brun 


A tariff bill is a signal for lobbyists 
to gather in Washington. When the 
Fordney McCumber bill was being 
debated lobbying, according to Senator 
Scsmmons, was rampant. “Never be- 
fore in the history of legislation,” he 
said, “had lobbyists been so busy.” 
Lobbyists did their work in the Senate 
Office Building, where the bill was 
lergely rewritten as it came from the 
Eouse. The Senate Office Building, 
according to Simmons’ statement, was 
filled with lobbyists. The list of men, 
he said, who appeared before the 
Finance Committee of the Senate to 
lobby for higher sugar rates was 
practically a who’s who of the sugar 
business in the United States and 
Cuba. The beet and cane sugar men 
joined hands and secured a higher rate. 

Senator McKellar stated that when 
that tarif bill was under discussion 
“the lobbyists were so thick they were 
constantly falling over one another.” 


1 Charles S. Barrett, Uncle Reuben in Wasking- 
ten, p. 80. 


Were it not for a few. 


The Fordney-McCumber law, he said, 
was perhaps the greatest achievement 
ever accomplished by any lobby in 
Washington? 

According to this statement there 
was scarcely a manufactured article or 
raw product that did not have a special 
lobby in Washington. “They made 
life a burden,” he said, “to the mem- 
bers of the Committee having tariff 
duties in charge and indeed to practi- 
cally all Senators and Representatives. 
They saw members of the Committee 
in their homes, in hotels, on the streets, 
in the reception room of the Senate and 
House, wherever they could find a 
member of that Committee.” He said 
he had seen the corridors leading to the 
Finance Committee room of the Senate 
so filled with lobbyists that it was 
almost impossible for an outside Sen- 
ator to get to the committee room.3 
In that tariff he attested the represent- 
atives of the interests virtually fixed 
their own rates. It is common knowl- 
edge, he said, that ex-Senator Lippett 
of Rhode Island had a big part in 
fixmg the cotton schedule, and that 
Mr. Littauer of New York helped to 
make the glove rates.” “The lobbies of 
the interests,” asserted Senator Mc- 
Kellar, “in my judgment were more 
powerful in accomplishing the results 
than were the representatives of the 
people.” The Fair Tariff League as- 
serted that an important member of 
the Home Market Club in Boston 
“wrote with his lead pencil in Washing- 
ton substantially every line of the 
cotton schedule in the Fordney bill.” 4 


LOBBYING FOR THE MELLON Tax PLAN 


An extensive lobby was conducted 
supporting the Mellon tax plan. Sen- 
ator La Follette asserted that “never 


2 Congressional Record, Vol. 65, Ist Session, p. 
5798. 

€ Ibid., p. 5798. 

t Ibid., p. 6080. 
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before in the history of tax legislation 
was there such an expensive, wide- 
spread, or misleading propaganda as 
that for the Mellon plan.”! Repre- 
sentative Collier attested that “during 


the time I have been a member of the. 


House I have seen many attempts to 
put through legislation by a nation- 
wide propaganda, but never can I 
recall an instance when the propaganda 
was conducted on so large a scale as in 
the efforts to pass the Mellon plan, and 
never before: have I known the propa- 
gandists to start before anyone had 
knowledge of what was in the bill? 

It was asserted in debate in the 
House of Representatives that the bill 
was written in Wall Street and sub- 
mitted to Secretary Mellon, by whom 
it was revised with the assistance of 
Ogden Mills of the House Ways and 
Means Committee and others. 

Various methods of propaganda were 
resorted to. Letters and telegrams 
poured in upon Congressmen’s desks. 
It was maintained in the House that 
$70,000,000 of the $330,000,000 re- 
duction was for the removal of taxes on 
theatre admissions and movie taxes in 
order to open that avenue for spreading 
propaganda? Jt was also contended 
in the House that the Literary Digest 
expended $300,000 for postage alone 
to obtain and publish the opinions of 
15,000,000 voters with reference to the 
Mellon plan, but in reality to place in 
the hands of those voters a circular 
letter which was nothing more nor less 
than an argument for the Mellon 
plan.‘ 


LOBBYISTS FOR THE RAILROADS 


Lobbyists were active when the 
Esch-Cummins Transportation bill 


? The Facts, p. 80. 

2 Congressional Record, Vol. 65, 1st Session, p. 
2490. 

3 Ibid., p. 657. 

1 Ibid., p. 2535. 
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was to the fore. At the head of the 
lobbying activities was the representa- 
tive of the Association of Railway 
Executives. Mr. Barrett is authority 
for the statement that that representa- 
tive admits that the success of the bill 
can be ascribed to his genius of argu- 
ment and direction} 

However, there were other influences 
at work. The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States considers that it 
was one of the chief forces in putting 
through the measure. A referendum ê 
was taken by the Chamber, results of 
which showed that the Chamber of 
Commerce advocated remedial rail- 
road legislation very similar to that 
adopted in the Transportation Act. 
The Chamber advocated among other 
things that “roads should be returned 
to corporate operation as soon as 
remedial legislation can be enacted, 
that there should be permission for 
consolidation in the public interest 
with prior approval by government 
authority in a limited number of com- 
peting companies, and that there 
should be a statutory rule providing 
that rates in each traffic section shall 
yield an adequate return on a fair 
value of the property as determined by 
public authority.” 7 

When the bill was under considera- 
tion Congressman Esch asserted, “You 
can’t ignore these groups.” Three 
men had come into Esch’s office 
representing the owners of twenty 
billion dollars worth of railroad securi- 
ties. 

The campaign for the passage of the 
Esch-Cummins law was said by La 
Follette to have cost the railroads 
$3,000,000. In the hearings before 
the Interstate Commerce Committee 
of the Senate it was found that an 


5 Charles 8. Barrett, Uncle Reuben in Washing- 
ton, p. 53. 

6 Infra., p. 35. 

7 Referendum No. 28, submitted June 9, 1919. 


is 
assessment of $1,600,000 was levied by 
- the Association of Railway Executives 
in Detober; 1919. 


Women LOBBY FOR THE SHEPPARD- 
Towner ACT 


The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs lobbied for the Sheppard-T’cowner~ 
Act. The head of the Federation said 
thet Congressmen who wanted to de- 
feat it hesitated before their demands. 
In 1921 Senator Kenyon asserted that 
“there has certainly been a lobby here 
ever since I can remember for the 
Alabama Power Company, the Muscle 
Shoals, and possibly the Cyanimid 
Company 


Coat LOBBYISTS 

During the sixty-sixth Congress 
when restrictive legislation for coal 
companies was in Congress the Whole- 
sal2 Coal Dealers Association and the 
National Coal Dealers Association 
became very active in attempting to 
defeat the legislation. The representa- 
tives of those companies were instru- 
mental in bringmg a great many 
witnesses to Washington, so many, it 
is said, that it was impossible to get 
through the hearings during the life of 
thet_Congress. 


LOBBYISTS FOR THE PACKERS 


The American Meat Packers, during 
the sixty-sixth Congress, became active 
in relping to bring about the failure of 
the Packers Control bill. When the 
bill failed to pass, said Mr. Barrett, 
the representative of the American 
Meat Packers admitted that the effici- 
ency displayed by his organization 
was responsible for its untimely de- 
mise. 


1 Hearings before Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, April 4, 1924, p. 224. 

2 Congressional Record, Vol. 60, p. 1248. 

3 Charles S. Barrett, Uncle Reuben in Washing- 
ion, p. 58. 
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Tur Farmers’ LOBBY 


During the sixty-ninth Congress 
Representative Haugen admitted that 
his bill was drafted in conference with 
the representatives of the farmers and 
that the bill was almost entirely 
written by farmers. “They are here,” 
he said, “they have been here all 
winter.” 4 : 

The strength of the farm lobby was 
shown by the fact that the Committee 
on Agriculture requested the farm 
lobbyists in Washington to file a 
signed statement with the Committee 
asking that the levying and collecting 
of an equalization fee on all commodi- 
ties be deferred for two years before 
they amended the bill in that way. 
One of the representatives, Mr. Peek, 
promised the’ Democratic members of 
Congress. from the farm states that 
should they refuse to vote for the 
Tincher measure his organization 
would back them up—meaning of 
course when they stood for reélection.' - 


Lossy Sekine REPEAL or FEDERAL 
Estate Tax 


The story of the extensive lobby to 
repeal the federal estate tax is still 
fresh in mind. More than 150 dele- 
gates, including official delegates from 
each of the 48 states, descended upon 
the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House. ‘There were delegates from 
about thirty state legislatures, eight 
governors, delegates from trade organi- 
zations, taxpayers’ associations, ex- 
change clubs, chambers of commerce, 
bankers’ associations, and others. 
Representative Rainey, a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee, 
denounced the lobbying activities, 
calling it the most expensive lobby he 
had encountered, and ordered an 


4 Congressional Record, Vol. 67, 89th Cong., 


Ist Session, p. 8236. 
& Ibid., p. 8234. 
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investigation to determine who was 
paying for the drive. Witnesses ap- 
peared before the Ways and Means 
Committee for two days, and as a re- 
sult evidence was obtained that the 
American Taxpayers League and the 
American Bankers League were behind 
the movements! Evidence was given 
that the pay-off men of the Council of 
State Legislatures had $50,000 in 
hundred dollar bills and paid off those 
hired to be in Washington to make the 
demonstration before the Ways and 
Means Committee. Oregon men ob- 
tained $3500; $700 was paid to one 
man from Arizona; the South Dakota 
men got $500. Some of the money to 
finance the movement was obtained by 
subscription. The Committee discov- 
ered that $100,000 of the fund had 
come from a single source in Montana.? 


Tos NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION 
INSTITUTE AND THE Escu-CUMMINS 
Law 


A lobby was formed to spread 
propaganda to save the Esch-Cummins 
Act from repeal by the 1924 Congress. 
A Bureau of Research was organized 
under the name of the National 
Transportation Institute to spend not 
less than $1,000,000 within the follow- 
ing year in defending the law. A 
governing beard of forty-four members 
was made up composed of four mem- 
bers from each of eleven industries: 
banking, forestry, insurance, manu- 
facturing, miming, trade, highway 
transportation, railroad transportation, 
marine transportation, and agriculture. 

The plan included the maintenance 
of a salaried representative in each 
state to address chambers of commerce 
civie clubs, school children, and to 
become personally acquainted with the 
principal newspaper publishers. The 
state representative was also to serve 


1 New York Times, Nov. 9, 1927. 
2 Ibid., Nov. 15, 1927. 
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as a distributing agency for propaganda 
from the national headquarters. 

In explaining the reasons for forming 
such an organization the author of the 
plan, Bird M. Robinson, said that 
railroads are practically helpless in a 
political campaign. Public opinion is 
such, he said, that it will not permit 
them to participate in the election of 
officials while other organizations— 
radicals—may publicly or privately 
participate.’ 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States took a hand in preserving 
the Esch-Cummins Act. As a result 
of a referendum submitted March 22, 
1924, it resolved that “the important 
principles of the Act should be con- 
tinued without change until there has 
been further experience.” 4 And in its 
annual meeting in 1922 a resolution 
was drawn up endorsing the Act of 1920 
and maintaining that it should be kept 
as it was until further experience under 
more normal conditions could be had. 


LOBBYING ÅCTIVITIES or THE ANTI- 
SALOON LEAGUE 


An extensive study has appeared 
showing among other things the lobby- 


` ing activities of the Anti-Saloon League 


and the United States Brewers Associa- 
tion, much of the material upon which 
the study was based coming from the 
files of those two organizations.® 

The Anti-Saloon League carried on 
lobbying activities not only at the 
National Capitol, but. also cast its 
influence in the state legislatures. Its 
lobbying activities were not all centered 
around legislative halls, for among the 
several forms of lobbying used it put 
the method of controlling elections 
first.6 - And in order to control elections 
it considered “the foundation of vic- 


3 Labor, March 24,°1923. 

4 Referendum No. 43, March 22, 1924. 
5 Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics. 

6 Ibid., p. 116. 
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tory is the average public sentiment 
which the League helps to educate in 
yeers of faithful and often unnoticed 
service.” 1 

'TEe hold which the League had upon 
members of legislatures was derived 
in large measure from the power which 
it had over elections. Space does not 
permit a full account of the League’s 
activities in controlling legislation. 
For such an account the reader is 
advised to go to Odegard’s study. 

A national legislative office was 
opened in Washington in 1899 and has 
had a continuous existence. ‘The office 
looxed after the introduction of bills, 
watching bills after they had been in- 
troduced, lobbied before committees 
and among Congressmen, arranged for 
hearings in behalf of measures, directed 
the sending of petitions and personal 
communications to members, and used 
other methods. 

An example of the watchfulness of 
the League was shown after the Hep- 
burn bill affecting interstate shipment 
of liquor was introduced in 1902. 
“The bill was sleeping in the Judiciary 
Committee,’ said Mr. Dinwiddie, 
“when at our request Mr. Littlefield 
of Maine, who had successfully led our 
forces in the House in the Anti-Canteen 
struggle in 1900, had it referred to the 
sub-committee of which he was chair- 
man and secured its unanimous recom- 
mendation by the full committee by 
whom it was... favorably consid- 
ered and was reported to the House.” ? 

Another example was afforded dur- 
ing the sixtieth Congress when the 
League was accused “of attempting to 
smother Congress with letters on an 
endless chain plan.” 4 The Littlefield 

1 Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics, p. 116. 

2 Ibid., pp. 127-8. 

3 Congressional Record, 57th Congress, 2nd 
Session, pp. 1327-59. Peter Odegard, Pressure 
Polirics, p. 183. 

4 Journal Pittsfield, Mass., May 16, 1908. 
Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics, p. 185. 
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bill, regulating interstate shipment of 
liquor into dry states, was before the 
sub-committee of the Committee on 
Judiciary, of. which sub-committee 
Littlefield was chairman. It was be- 
lieved that a favorable report could be 
obtained if sufficient pressure were kept 
on the Judiciary Committee. Mr. 
Nicholson revealed that “Mr. Little- 
field attends all sessions of the commit- 
tee and has virtually tied up all other 
legislation before that body.” ë 

The bombardment by the League 
kept up during the sixty-second Con- 
gress. Senator Kenyon had intro- 
duced an interstate shipment bill and 
was pressing its adoption. The liquor 
lobby at the Capitol reported that 
“every state in the union had its tem- 
perance workers on hand to encourage 
by their presence Senators Kenyon, 
McCumber and Sanders in their efforts 
to convince by prepared arguments the 
other members of the Senate that the 
bill should be passed. . . . Your Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that both the 
Kenyon-Webb bill and Jones-Work 
bills are in danger of passage on account 
of the whip hand the Anti-Saloon 
League seems to be holding over the 
heads of the members of Congress.” 8 

The wets were also keeping up their 
end of the lobbying. The drys during 
the sixty-second Congress pointed out 
that “for months every member’s mail 
has been flooded by the voluminous 
briefs of the Wholesale Liquor Dealers 
Association, the Model License League, 
the Liberty League, and every organ- 
ization in the liquor business in the 
country, warning us that this legisla- 
tion is unconstitutional.’ 

It was concerning legislation pro- 


5 Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics, p. 136. 

-6 Report of Congressional Committee of 
National Liquor League, Jan. 21, 1913. Peter 
Odegard, Pressure Politics, p. 142. . 

7 Congressional Record, 63rd Congress, 3rd 
Session, p. 2835. 
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hibiting interstate shipments of liquor 
into dry territory and the submission 
of the Eighteenth Amendment that the 
dry lobby centered its activities. How- 
ever, there had been enacted a long list 
of temperance legislation showing the 
continued effectiveness of the League 
in influencing legislation, 

Lobbying by the League assumed 
gigantic proportions when the question 
of submission of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment came up. The campaign was 
launched at the National Convention 
of the League in 1913. Following the 
convention a council of one hundred, 
later the National Temperance Coun- 
cil, was organized with the aim of unit- 
ing the outstanding temperance or- 
ganizations. At the same time a com- 
mittee of one thousand men with a 

1 Beginning in 1901, the League claimed credit 
for the following laws: Army Canteen Law, 
1901; a law providing for saloon substitutes at 
army posts, 1902; Act of March 3, 1903, pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating liquor at im- 
migration stations; Soldiers’ Home Canteen 
Law, 1905; an amendment to the Internal 
Revenue Act of December 24, 1872, requiring a 
certified copy of the lists of payers of internal 


revenue taxes to assist state prosecution of anti- 
liquor law breakers, June 21, 1906; Oklahoma 


prohibition, 1906; prohibition enforcement in . 


the Indian Territory, 1906; an anti-liquor code 
for Alaska, 1909; appropriations for law enforce- 
ment in Alaska, 1908; prohibiting use of mails 
for carrying intoxicating liquors, 1908; laws to 
enable Tennessee, Mississippi and Arkansas to 
arrange for effective measures against liquor 
sellers’ resorting to islands created by changes 
in the course of the Mississippi River, 1909; 
Penal Code, amendments regulating C.O.D. 
shipments of liquor, 1909; recognition of and 
participation in the International Congresses 
Against Alcoholism, beginning 1911; The Webb- 
Kenyon Law, 1913; anti-liquor law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (Jones-Works bill), 1917; 
war-time liquor legislation, 1917-18; prohibition 
for Hawaii, 1918; war-time prohibition, 1918; 
national prohibition (in effect 1920); enforce- 
ment legislation—viz. Volstead Act and sup- 
plementary legislation American Patriot; May 
and June, 1916; Proceedings of the Nineteenth 
Convention of the Anti-Saloon League, 1919, pp. 
235-54, Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics, pp. 
129 and 130. 
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committee of the same size appointed 
by the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union was to march to the Capitol and 
present to both houses of Congress the 
submission resolution. The commit- 
tee of four thousand met in Washing- 
ton, December 10, 1913, and presented 
its resolution to Senator Sheppard and 
Congressman Hobson who introduced 
it in their respective chambers.’ 

The resolutions did not fare as the 
League wished in the Senate and Con- 
gress was “all but buried in an ava- 
lanche of communications from the 
people back home. The wires were 
hot with messages.” A partial list of 
endorsed petitions contained the names 
of 9,296 organizations with a total 
membership ‘of 3,358,586. In the 
House during the debate on Hobson’s 
resolution long slips of paper containing 
the names of over 6,000,000 petitioners 
hung from the balconies and on both 
sides of the speaker’s chair were numer- 
ous charts showing the progress of 
prohibition.* 

When defeated for the Senatorship 
in Alabama, Hobson assumed the 
leadership of the dry forces and the 
many sided methods of influencing 
legislation which the drys took up are 
shown in.Hobson’s Grand Strategy of 
the Fight. 


2 Peter Odegard, Pressure Polities, p. 151. 

3 Ibid., p. 153. 

4 Ibid., p. 153. 

5 Make general use of the government frank 
in sending out dry speeches and other documents. 

Request all papers and periodicals to decline 
liquor advertisements, and see that the friends 
of temperance back up the request. 

Seek the enfranchisement of women every- 
where. 

Incorporate in the campaign the adult Sunday 
School, Christian Endeavor, Epworth League 
and others, and assign them specific duties. 

Call the Salvation Army into action. 

' Make the coming year noted in religious his- 
tory for revivals and turn their full force into 
the liquor fight. 

` Organize special sections for labor unions, 
foreign voters and business men, 


T 


The power of the Anti-Saloon League 
lobby was never better illustrated than 


when the Lever food control bill was. 


before Congress. Along with the con- 
trol of food products the bill included 
beer and wine. President Wilson, 
foreseeing a long filibuster on the bill 
if beer and wine were included ap- 
pealed to the League by means of a 
letter to the Legislative Committee in 
the name of patriotism to consent to 
striking out beer and wine from the 
bill. Consent was given by the League 
and the bill passed.) 

The League kept up its heavy bom- 
bardment of Senators and Representa- 
tives until it saw the resolution for 
submission of the Prohibition Amend- 
ment to the states safely passed in both 
houses. Wheeler from his customary 


Make the amendment the sole ultimate ob- 
jective. “We coxtrol or can control in forty 
states, therefore this method absolutely insures 
our final victory... .” 

Give the states equal and joint power with 
Congress in the matter of enforcement. This 
w.ll provide against any claim of disturbing the 
belance of power between the Federal Govern- 
m2nt and the states. 

“Stress the fact that the amendment is confined 
to sale and touches nothing relating to use. . . 
Naver relax in cutting all liquor’s connections 
with moral forces, “Personal Liberty,” the 
“Sanctity of the Home,” “Home Rule,” 
“States Rights,” ... “keeping liquor always 
in its sordid nakedness of drugging and destroy- 
inz humanity for filthy lucre.” 

Develop local fights so as to produce the best 
eflect upon the national field. Furious on- 
sleughts in such enemy citadels as New York 
and Pennsylvania will seriously cripple the aid 
that would otherwise be given to liquor forces 
in pivotal states and districts. 

The amendment is to be the paramount issue 
in all future national elections. 

Oppose all candidates who fail to give a public 
pledge endorsing the amendment. 

Require a similar pledge of candidates for any 
cojnty or state convention or delegates to any 
national convention. 

Take the offensive everywhere. Attack! 
Attack! Attack! (Peter Odegard, Pressure Poli- 
tics, pp. 157 and 158.) - 

: Peter Odegard, Pressure Polities, p. 189. 
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place in the Senate gallery kept his eye 
on the Senate as it debated and passed 
the resolution. When the resolution 
came to a vote in the House the Wash- 
ington Times commented that if a 
secret. ballot could be taken making it 
impossible for the Anti-Saloon League 
to punish disobedience, the resolution 
would not pass.? 

A good summary of the League’s 
activities in legislative halls was given 
by Wayne Wheeler when he set forth 
rules for effective lobbying which were 
derived from his fifteen years of lobby- 
ing experience. The methods he rec- 
ommended were: 


(1) The League should make every effort 
to see that the committees to which tem- 
perance legislation is referred are friendly. 
It is best to have a regular committee, since 
a special committee may be packed hos- 
tilely. 

(2) The bill should be introduced early 
in the session. During the closing days 
each member has some pet measures and it 
is harder to get a fair consideration. The 
bill should be introduced first in the House 
. . . the Senate being more conservative. 

(3) The introducer should be an able 
representative, with few enemies, one skilled 
in the procedural mysteries, who knows the 
bill from A te Z. 

(4) The bill should not be extreme. 
not be “‘whole hog or none.” 

(5) Hearings should be promptly held 
and well attended by representative people 
from the entire state, and from different 
walks of life. 

(6) Temperance bills should, if possible, 
be made a special order at least ten-days 
after they are reported. 

(7) As for the liquor lobby “all that is 
needed is to throw the light in upon them 
and let the legislature and the people know 
what they are doing.” 

(8) The League should take no official 
stand on other measures. 

(9) “Petition in boots” and letters and 
telegrams from constituents. are often a 
determining factor. 


Do 


2 Ibid., p. 173. 
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(10) The day of the third reading is the 
day of crisis. Advocates from all parties 
should speak for the bill to shut off the cry 
that it is a partisan measure. The gal- 
leries should be crowded with spectators, 
but demonstrations against the opponents 
of the bill should be discouraged. A yea 
and nay vote should be demanded on each 
important question. Effort should bemade 
to prevent amendments, An amended 
bill means a conference committee, and 
conference committees are dangerous, 
unless the leaders of the houses are tem- 
perance men.} 


Although the League felt that its 
lobbying work at the national or state 
capitols was very important it felt that 
its work in influencing the election of 
favorable legislators was of greater 
importance. And that latter method 
it emphasized and used continuously. 

A good example of the League’s work 
in influencing elections was shown 
when the Hobson resolution was before 
Congress. A special campaign com- 
mittee was appointed in June, 1914, 
which through the local organizations 
kept in touch with the political situa- 
tion in every part of the country. 
Candidates were supported or opposed 
according to their records. The 
shrewdness of its work was shown by 
_ the fact that it refrained from partici- 
pating in campaigns where victory 
seemed impossible and concentrated its 
activities where there was hope of win- 
ning. Candidates were supported by 
sending out speakers or sending enor- 
mous quantities of campaign literature 
into the district in question.” 

After the League had won its victory 
to have the amendment submitted to 
the state legislatures it then turned its 
attention upon those bodies. Within 
fourteen months the required number 


1 Wheeler, “Inside Story of Prohibition,” 
New York Times, March 29, 1926. Pressure 
Politics, p. 156. 

2Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics, pp. 115 
and 116. 
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of states had accepted the amendment 
and the brewers pointed out that “the 
grip held by the Anti-Saloon League 
over the state legislatures was never 
better illustrated than in the manner 
in which these bodies obeyed the com- 
mand to ratify.” 3 

The real battles over ratification took 
place in Illinois, New York, and Wis- 
consin. The Illinois League cam- 
paigned in every election district in the 
state and consequently succeeded in 
returning a dry majority to the house. 
To win in New York the League had to 
build “the greatest permanent organ- 
ization ever built in any state.” Dur- 
ing the 1918 campaign, Anderson esti- 
mated that “representatives of the 
Anti-Saloon’ League of New York 
traveled three-quarters of a million 
miles, made 50,000 personal calls, and 
addressed over 5,000 meetings, at which 
they spoke to over half a million people. 
In addition the League sent out over a 
million communications by mail and 
circulated the equivalent of 50,000,000 
book pages of literature. To which 
might be added the newspaper publicity 
which the League got, up to a hundred 
million copies. In Wisconsin the 
League did extensive campaign work. 
The efforts were concentrated on elect- 
ing dry legislators in the September, 
1918, primary. Work for that primary 
began in June, 1917, sixteen months 
before the primary. The superintend- 
ent of the League in Wisconsin in de- 
scribing the campaign methods used 
reported that “we used a million book 
pages of literature per month. We put 
on a country schoolhouse campaign. 
... We put factory experts to speak 
in the factories, and got the companies 


2 Yearbook of the U. S. Brewers Association, 
1919, p. 18. (Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics, 
p. 176.) 

4 American Issue—New York edition, June 
14, 1919. (Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics, 
p. 178.) 
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to pay the men for listening. We built 
up a council of one thousand to back us 
——business and labor leaders . . . we 
enlisted the Hemlock Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association in its.entirety. We 
sold the factories billboards and posters 
which were changed bi-weekly, and a 
monthly educational scientific tract in 
tabloid form which went into the pay 
-envelopes. We organized the drys in 
every county. We helped to select dry 
legislative candidates who could get 
votes. We listed the two-thirds of our 
voters who habitually failed to vote 
in the primary, divided them into 
blocks of five, put a dry corporal over 
each five, and got 138,000 of these 
stay-at-homes to the.polls on the pri- 
mary day, knowing who was the dry 
candidate for Senate and Assembly and 
absolutely pledged to vote for them. 
We staged the biggest demonstration 
in Madison the state has ever seen. . . . 
We put it over.” ! 


Tar Sranparp Or, Company LOBBY 


The Standard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana showed how the indirect method of 
lobbying could be used. In combat- 
ing the gasoline business conducted 
for a time by the state of South Dakota 
the company made use of the news- 

papers of the state. Advertising mat- 
- ter was placed in 120 daily and weekly 
newspapers presenting the case for the 
company and the other privately owned 
companies in the state 


THe Pustic Urirrry LOBBYING 
ACTIVITIES 


The disclosures made in the investi- 
gation of publie utility activities by the 
Federal Trade Commission show that 


1 Proceedings of 19th Convention of the Anti- 
Saloon League, 1919. (Peter Odegard, Pressure 
Polities, p. 180.) 

2 Printers Ink, Oct. 1, 1925, pp. 118-116. 
Cited by James K. Pollock, American Political 
Science Review, May, 1927. 
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for the most part the utilities have used . 
the indirect method of controlling legis- 
lation. Because their activities typify 
the most extensive use on record of the 
indirect method extensive consideration 
needs to be given to the methods used 
and to see the extent of their activities. 

When the Walsh resolution, provid- 
ing for an investigation of public 
utilities by a Senate Committee, and 
the Boulder Dam bill were seen on the 
horizon the Publie Utilities Joint Com- 
mittee ? was formed to register opposi- 
tion. 

The utilities started their machinery 
for opposition to the Walsh resolution 
because they favored an investigation 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
rather than by a Senate Committee 
as provided by the resolution. The 
question of whether or not the investi- 
gation would be made by a Senate 
Committee was threshed out by the 
Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
Senate. One of the first acts of the 
Joint Committee was to employ two 
former United States Senators as coun- 
sels. Their chief work was to appear 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate to present the 
utilities side of the proposed investiga- 
tion.4 

The Joint Commitiee-——Also at the 
time of the reorganization of the Joint 
Committee a general counsel, a former 
State Senator, was stationed in Wash- 
ington at a salary of $35,000 yearly. 
The general counsel before his employ- 
ment by the Joint Committee had 
represented electric companies in 
Washington since 1904—the National 
Electric Light Association in connec- 
tion with the Federal Water Power 
Act, helping the Federal Water Power 
Commission to work out administra- 
tive details under the Act,> appeared 

3 Infra, p. 49. 


4 Utility Corporations, Part 3, p. 27. 
§ Ibid., p. 107. 
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before Congressional committees in 
connection with the Federal Water 
Power Act for many years, appeared 
before the National Waterways Com- 
mission, advised his clients when to 
appear before committees, and kept 
himself mformed generally about mat- 
ters where the.federal government 
touches utilities and handled those 
matters for utilities! His reasons for 
advising the formation of the Joint 
Committee show the substance of his 
work in Washington, that is, that “it 
was very desirable for the utility cor- 
porations to be officially represented 
in Washington so that their views on 
various matters affecting the utilities 
that arise in connection with the gov- 
ernment could:be.clearly- understood 
by all parties.” For the Joint Com- 
mittee he took part in defeating the 
Walsh resolution and took action in the 
Colorado River proposal, matters re- 
lating to regulation of interstate power 
transmission, tax matters, and all mat- 
ters relating to the development of 
power in navigable streams and on 
public lands? 

There is little doubt that the activi- 
ties of the representatives of the Joint 
Committee were in large measure re- 
sponsible for the extensive lobbying 
activities when the Walsh resolution 
was to the fore in the Senate. When 
the resolution was before the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee there were 
present in the committee room from 
60 to 75 official representatives of 
electric light and power companies. 
“They occupied pretty nearly all the 
chairs in the room,” said Senator 
Bruce.’ 

As far as the activities of the utilities 
to defeat the Walsh resolution were con- 
cerned the lobbying was direct. There 


1 Utility Corporations, Part 8, p. 108. 

2 Ibid., p. 115. 

3 Congressional Record, 70th Congress, 1st Ses- 
sion, p. 3932. 
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was not time enough between the pro- 
posal of the resolution and action on 
it to permit the use of the indirect 
method. 

In the opposition of the utilities to 
the Boulder Dam bill a great amount 
of direct lobbying was done, but in- 
direct lobbying was used more effec- 
tively. 

One of the outstanding methods of 
indirect lobbying used by the Joint 
Committee was to get the constituents 
to communicate with their Congress- 
men and Senators when bills in which 
the utilities were interested appeared 
in Congress.! 

Another indirect method was the 
use of propaganda. The Joint Com- 
mittee worked in coöperation with 
publie utility information bureaus 
established in 28 states and operating 
in 38.5 One of the chief activities of 
those bureaus was to put out propa- 
ganda against government ownership 
and operation of public utilities. All 
such propaganda acted to oppose the 
Boulder Canyon bill as well as any 
other legislation, federal or state, 
which might arise providing for govern- 
ment ownership and operation. The 
Asssistant Director of the Illinois 
State Committee on Public Utility 
Information testified that his com- 
mittee had been interested in Muscle 
Shoals, Swing-Johnson bill, and the 
Walsh resolution, that it had kept in 
touch with the Joint Committee in 
opposing the Muscle Shoals and Swing- 
Johnson bills. Also he stated that 
his committee had worked with the 
American Gas Association and the 
National Electric Light Association to 
the same end and had codperated with 
the other 27 committees on public 
utility information. The Joint Com- 
mittee also put out propaganda directly 

4 Utility Corporations, Part 8, p. 148. 


5 Infra, p. 50. 
$ Utility Corporations, Part 2, pp. 182-3. 
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or throtigh state information com- 
mittees. As stated by Mr. Oxley, 
‘the committees were organized to 
pass along to the public news material 
and information regarding the utilities 
of the states in which they operate 
and to assist the states and the com- 
munities in building themselves up. 
If the director had something dealing 
with electrical matters that he wished 
to have published in a newspaper in a 
small town he would send the material 
to the director of the State Committee 
and suggest that he haveit published.” ! 

Some of the propaganda specifically 
attacked the Boulder Canyon bill. 
‘The Joint Committee had two booklets 
cn Boulder Dam prepared and gave 
‘them wide circulation.’ 

State Information Bureaus-—The 
most of the indirect lobbying by the 
Joint Committee against the Swing- 
dohnson bill was done through the 
state committees. Such activities of 
the state committees were so closely 
tied up with their general program of 
opposing government ownership and 
operation of utilities that a close study 
of what was done by the State Informa- 
tion Committees needs to be made. 

At the outset let it be said that the 
crime purpose back of the activities 
of the Joint Committee or the State 


3 Utility Corporations Part 1, p. 20, Testimony 
of Oxley. 

2 Many suggestions were given to the Joint 
Committee as to the best method of presenting 
propaganda for the utilities, one of which was 
from the Editor of the United States Daily, 
proposing a community development advertising 
campaign in which, he said, “state regulation 
as against federal would be continuously em- 
phasized and there would be ample opportunity 
to show how private initiative and incentive was 
the governing influence in the development of 
the community, thus erasing in the background 
any thoughts that might be lurking there om 
municipal operation.” 

The cost of the plan was to be $202,800, to 
be financed by 52 local companies paying $75 
a week fora year. (Utility Corporations, Part 8, 
p. 162.) 


‘from direct methods to indirect. 
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Committees was to control present or 
future legislation. It has already been 
seen that effective lobbying was drifting 
The 
activities of the Joint Committee and 
State Committees afford an excellent 
example of the indirect method. 

The general indiregt method used 
was to mold opinion among the people. 
Opinion was to be molded for various 
purposes in controlling legislation, so 
that the voters would send “right- 
minded” legislators to Congress and 
the state legislatures, in order that the 
legislators would hear from their 
“right-minded” constituents when 


-bills affecting public utilities were 


being legislated upon, and in order 
that everywhere legislators and ad- 
ministrators would be confronted by 
opinion hostile to government owner- 
ship and operation of utilities. 

It is, therefore, in order to see what 
was done to mold opinion. e 

One of the chief thoughts which was 
spread by the committees through 
propaganda was that public utilities 
are adequately regulated by State 
Public Service Commissions. The 
utilities hoped ‘that with such a view 
prevailing generally movements for 
government ownership and operation 
would not be made.’ 

Another outstanding idea promoted 
by the Committees was that public 
utility ‘securities are held so widely 
among employees and the people 
generally that the interests of the public 
utilities are the people’s interests. 

Still another idea which was strongly 
pushed was that public ownership and 
operation do not prove as successful 


3 The Director of the Ohio Committee testified 
that each speaker for the Committee in Ohio 
emphasized that public utilities are subject to 
government regulation (Utility Corporations, 
Part 3, p. 431). In the college courses which 
the Committee promoted a great deal of atten- 
tion was given to the regulation of public 
utilities, 
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for various reason$ as private owner- 
ship and operation 

To promote these ideas a host of 
methods were used and it is necessary 
to have a clear knowledge of those 
methods in order to know how the 
indirect form of influencing legislation 
proceeds. 

Propaganda Through the Press —The 
Utilities’ Committees made use of the 
press to mold public opinion. The 
method of using the press was very 
much the same in all the states where 
the committees operated. News bul- 
letins were sent weekly, in some states 
bi-weekly, to local newspapers from 
which it was hoped material would be 
taken by the editors and printed. In 
addition to the news bulletins “boiler 
plate” material was sent to local news- 
papers with the hope that they would 
find it so convenient for use that it 
would be used. And editorials known 
as “canned editorials” were sent to the 
editors.! 

Testimony shows that a great quan- 
tity of the material was used. The 
Illinois Committee reported that during 
its first year weekly news bulletins 
were sent to 900 newspapers in the 
state and that 5,000 column inches 
were used per month.’ In the forty- 
seven months during which the Illinois 
Committee had operated, approxi- 
mately 108,000 column inches of 
clippings from the news bulletins of 
the Committee had appeared in Ili- 
nois newspapers, an average of 2,298 
column inches per month. The direc- 
tor of the New England Committee 
reported that in one year he had suc- 
ceeded in having 1,100 columns or 140 
pages of his material reprinted in New 

1 The Joint Committee employed Reid of Reid 
Syndicate at $10,000 a year to send out news and 
pictures to newspapers throughout the country. 
Reid surrounded himself with a staff of writers. 
(Utility Corporations, Part 3, p. 360.) 

2 Utility Corporations, Part 2, p. 77. 

ê Ibid., p. 6. 
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England papers.* About onę-fifth of 
the material reprinted was used in 
editorial form. The remainder ap- 
peared in news columns. The director 
of the committee which covered Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, besides send- 
ing out weekly news bulletins, sent out 
metal plate matter, three columns wide 
by twenty inches long, and reported 
that sometimes the papers used the 
wholething. Eighty-three newspapers 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey re- 
ceived such material. The former di- 
rector of the Pennsylvania ‘Committee 
gave a list of newspapers which used 
boiler plate sent out by the Commit- 
tee. Fifty per cent of the newspapers 
used all of the boiler plate they received.’ 

The director of the Connecticut 
Committee reported that about 20 
per cent of the material he sent to 
newspapers was reprinted. In the 
year ending April 1, 1928, he was able 
to report that 14,744 columns of his 
material had appeared in Connecticut 
newspapers, an average of 189 columns 
per paper. Of that amount an average 
of 8914 columns per newspaper was 
editorial material.’ 

In Ohio the Committee sent out 
mats to 700 to 750 Ohio newspapers 
besides its regular news bulletin. The 
director was able to report that in the 
past year Ohio newspapers had re- 
printed more than 20,000 column 
inches of the material. 

In Florida the Committee was able 
to get material in about 60 per cent of 
the newspapers of the state$ 


4 Ibid., p. 171. 

5 Ibid., Part 3, p. 330. 

6 Ibid., p. 389. 

? Utility Corporations, Part 3, p. 242. 

8 Ibid., p. 497. An editorial sent by the direc- 
tor to all newspapers in Florida presented an 
attack on the Boulder Dam bill. ‘The idea ex- 
pressed in the editorial was that Boulder Dam 
would eventually irrigate a lot of land in Mexico 
and would finally result in bringing Mexican 
tomatoes in competition with Florida tomatoes. 
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The director of the Iowa Committee 
told the Commission that nearly every 
one of the 656 newspapers of the state 
had used some of the material he sent 
out... In New York State material 
was-sent to about 1,000 newspapers, 
and the director reported that an 
amount equal to about four and a 
quarter news pages were reprinted per 
month.” 

Enough has been given to show that 
the press was one of the chief avenues 
for spreading propaganda. It is in- 
teresting-to inquire in this connection 
into the methods used by the commit- 
tees in getting the newspaper editors 
to reprint their material. 

Methods of Securing Adoption of 
Material by Newspaper Editore—The 
material in the news bulletins was sent 
to the newspapers free of charge as was 
all other material, in such shape that it 
could be used as received if the editor 
so desired. The boiler plate material 
was sent out upon the knowledge that 
local newspapers usually have a page 
or two which local news does not fill 
and boiler plate material could be 
used for that space without the trouble 
and expense of setting type. Editorial 
material was sent in such form that the 
editor could insert it as received or use 
it as a basis for editorials. 

Great quantities of the material was 
used because it was free and readily 
available for printing. It was a com- 
mon practice on the part of newspapers 
to use material received from the com- 
mittees without showing the source of 
the material. 

From the committees’ standpoint 
material could well be supplied free 
because thereby they were receiving 
valuable advertising. The director of 
the Iowa Committee said that in the 
reprinted material in the newspapers 
in his state the utilities had gotten 

1 Utility Corporations, Part 4, p. 31. 

2 Ibid., p. 192. 
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publicity which if if had to be paid for 


would have cost $80, 000, and was 
worth more than ‘that, he said, be- 
cause it was news space that they had 
obtained.’ 

A former director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Committee testified that “they 
never mentioned the amount of news- 
paper space they were getting except 
confidentially in their Committee, be- 
cause they were told by editors in the 
western part of Pennsylvania that if 
they were going to brag about the 
amount they were getting they wouldn’t 
get any.”4 They were afraid that if 
the newspapers realized how much free 
space they were giving the public 
utilities might be harmed in getting 
more.’ 

Further steps were taken by the 
committees to have their material re- 
printed rather than to offer it to editors 
free of charge. Member companies of 
the State Information Committees 
were in cases asked to see editors in 
their vicinity im whose paper they ad- 
vertised. When material was sent to 
the newspapers a copy was sent to 
member companies so that they could 
check to see if the material appeared in 
the papers and so they could see the 
editors in case it did not appear,® “jog 
their memory from time to time,” and 
use whatever advertising they did in the 
papers as weight in getting the material 
adopted.” The committees urged the 


-member-companies to advertise in the 


local papers in order “to create the 
friendly attitude of the newspapers.” 


3 Utility Corporations, Part 4, p. 31. 

4 Ibid., Part 3, p. 383. 

5 Ibid., p. 384. 

8 Thid., Part 2, p. 74. 

7 The assistant director of the Illinois Commit- 
tee stated that “if the public utility corporation 
is advertising in a man’s newspaper it gives him 
the same right it gives a dry goods man, a grocer, 
or a banker to call at that editor’s office and talk 
with him on the basis of a customer the same as 
any other advertiser has the right to do.” 
(Utility Corporations, Part 2, p. 75.) 
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In Iowa, upon thę encourazement of 
the director of the committee, the 
utilities increased their advertising 
1000 per cent.', ? 

Another method of having material 
adopted was to employ old newspaper 
men on the committees who would go 
around and keep in touch with news- 
paper editors. If the newspaper men 
who occupied an important position 
among the editors of the state could 
be secured so much the better.’ 

The director of the Floride Commit- 
tee felt that his work in going around 
among the newspaper editors of the 
state was the most valuable part of the 
Committee’s work.4 


1 Utility Corporations, Part 4, p. 32. The 
Towa Committee recommended to member 
companies that in their advertising they use 
one-third of the space for merchandise, one-third 
for securities, and one-third for putklie relations. 
(Utility Corporations, Part 4, p. 41.) 

2 The director of the Illinois Committee stated 
that publie utilities make use of advertising to 
the aggregate amount of $25,000,000 or $30,- 
000,000 a year for public utility advertising. 
(Utility Corporations, Part 2, p. 86.) 

3 The director of the Florida Bureau had been 
a newspaper editor for thirty years end had been 
president of the Florida Press Association and 
was secretary of that Associatior. two years 
after he became director of the Flor.da Commit- 
tee. (Utility Corporations, Part 8, p. 496.) 
The director of the Illinois Committee was a 
former newspaper man. The former director of 
the Pennsylvania and New Jersey Committee 
was taken from the position of the city editor 
of the Philadelphia Publie Ledger. The director 
of the Connecticut Committee was a former 
newspaper man. The present director of the 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Committee was 
a former newspaper man with sight years’ 
experience before his employment by the 
committee. The director of the Ohio Com- 
mittee was a former newspaper man; also 
the director of the Jowa Committee had 
twenty years’ newspaper experience (Utility 
Corporations, Part 4, page 4), and had been 
president of the Tri-City Press Cub (Daven- 
port, Moline, and East Moline). The director 
of the New York Committee had fifteen years’ 
experience with the New York Tribune. (Utility 
Corporations, Part 4, p. 182.) 

4 Utility Corporations, Part 3, p. 496. 


Propaganda Spread by Speakers.— 
Another important method used by 
the committees in spreading propa- 
ganda was through the medium of 
speakers. Speakers bureaus were 
maintained by the State Committees 
and in places local bureaus were or- 
ganized to create opportunities for 
local committee speakers. Speakers 
were furnished by the State Commit- 
tee or local committees for all sorts of 
meetings, chambers of commerce, Ro- 
tary clubs, Kiwanis clubs, women’s 
clubs, Civic Association meetings, 
schools and others. It was reported 
that there were 312 talks in a year 
before chambers of commerce, civic 
luncheon clubs, and similar organiza- 
tions of business men in Ilinois.” The 
director of the New England Commit- 
tee reported 1,137 talks to a combined 
audience of 172,000 people in one year.’ 
The chairman of the Public Speaking 
Committee of the National Electric 
Light Association reported that m one 
year 10,000 talks to 1,500,000 people 
throughout the country had been 
made.” In Nebraska the state was 
divided into twelve speakers dis- 
tricts each under the direction of a 
chairman and secretary selected by 
utility companies. In New York 
State, which was divided into ten 
speakers districts the director reported 
2,840 addresses in five months to a 
combined audience of 281,578 people.® 

Material was given to speakers, 
handbooks for speakers were made up, 
and the committees found opportuni- 
ties for speakers.1° 


5 Ibid., Part 2, p. 84. 

6 Ibid., Part 2, p. 174. 

7 Ibid., p. 174. 

8 Ibid., Part 4, p. 77. 

9 Ibid., p. 195. 

10 The Illinois Committee prepared material 
for speeches to be used by Senatorial candidates 
running against those who favored public owner- 
ship. The idea in writing such speeches was as 
stated “not to try logic, or reason, but to try to 


` 
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The committees did not lose sight of 
the fact that newspaper publicity 
resulted from the speeches made 
tkroughout the states. Reports of 
speeches would be found in the news 
cclumns of the papers the following 
day. The director of the New York 
Committee reported that from the 
2.340 addresses made in five months in 
his state 359 columns of newspaper 
publicity were obtained. 

Propaganda in Schools and Colleges. — 
Another important method which the 
committees used in spreading propa- 
ganda was through schools and col- 
leges. One form of such work was as 
was mentioned above, to furnish 
speakers to schools. The Ilinois Com- 
mittee got out a bulletin occasionally 
entitled “How to Talk to Grade 
Schools,” and others entitled “Seeking 
a Goal,” a model talk for public schools, 
another entitled “‘Electricity.”? The 
director of the New England Commit- 
tee reported 132 talks im schools in 
1926 of which number 34 were in 
colleges and 119 in 1927 of which 32 
were in colleges.’ 

Another form of contact with schools 
consisted of sending material for use in 
schools. Letters were sent to school 
authorities telling them that material 
was available and great quantities 
were distributed as a result thereof. 
. In New England, 62,623 pamphlets 
were sent to 289 schools in one year, 
one on gas, one on electricity, another 
on -electric railways and another on 
telephones.* 

In Illinois 635 high schools, more 
than three-fourths of the whole num- 


pix the Bolshevik idea on my opponent. I did 
not believe that the theory of government owner- 
ship would be much use except before a hand 
picked audience.” Utility Corporations, Part 
2,2. 71. 

i Utility Corporations, Part 4, p. 196. 
. * Ibid., Part 2, p. 84. 

* Iid., p. 183. 

t Ibid., p. 176. 
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ber of high schools,in the state, were 
using specially prepared utility indus- 
tries material in the classrooms at the 
time of the investigation.’ Sixty-five 
thousand to seventy thousand pam- 
phlets had been sent to Ilinois schools.® 
The material was distributed only in 
high schools and the tight grade, be- 
cause it was felt “it would not be 
understandable by students below that 
grade,”? 

The Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
Committee sent several copies of the 
Public Utilities Handbook of New 
Jersey to all the high schools of Penn- 
sylvania® Also 30,000 sets of four 
booklets entitled “Our Publie Utili- 
ties,” one on electricity, one on gas, 
street raliways and telephones, were 
distributed to schools in Pennsylvania. 
In Connecticut the Committee pre- 
pared a “Publie Utilities Catechism,” 
and distributed 10,110 copies to 70 
per cent of the high schools of the 
state.® Besides that material a clip 
sheet was sent to the schools of Con- 
necticut twice a.month.!° In Iowa a 
weekly bulletin was sent to schools, 
and material which the Committee 
prepared was distributed. Letters 
were sent to the schools offering the 
material free of charge, the material 
was advertised as available in teachers’ 
magazines and, if schools still did not 
order the material, local managers in- 
terviewed the teachers.1! In Missouri 
97 per cent of the total enrollment of 
high school students studied utility 
textbooks or booklets.” In New York 
State the Committee sent out two 
pamphlets to the schools, one entitled 


“Know New York State,” of which 


5 Ibid., p. 78. 

€ Ibid., p. 81. 

7 Ibid., p. 136. 

8 Thid., Part 3, p. 398. 
9 Ibid., p. 252. 

10 Ibid., p. 237. 

u Thid., p. 11. 

12 Ibid., Part 4, p. 77. 


40,000 copies were gent, and the other, 
“Servants of Prbgress,” of which 
66,000 copies went to the schools. 

Another form of spreading propa- 
ganda through the schools was through 
control over textbooks used in the 
schools. In most of the states in which 


public utility ‘information bureaus. 


were established a survey of textbooks 
used in the schools was made. The 
National. Electric Light Association 
had planned a nation-wide survey of 
textbooks.! 

In Ohio, after a survey of textbooks 
had been made, the Committee got out 
a textbook “Aladdins of Industry,” 
and distributed 190,000 copies during 
two years to high schools and some 
colleges. The director stated that 
the book was being used by 60,000 
students in Ohio schools and colleges 
and said that by another year 200,000 
would have studied it.2 Also the 
Ohio Committee reported that in 
nearly every case where they found 
objectionable books they were re- 
moved or placed on library shelves 
simply for reference.® 

After a survey had been made in 
Pennsylvania a textbook was prepared, 
“Natural Resources of the State of 
Pennsylvania,’ and was adopted in 
some Pennsylvania schools. Another 
textbook on “Community Civics” was 
written by an assistant of the director 
of the Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
Committee.5 

In Iowa where objectionable text- 
books were found during the survey 
the matter was taken up with school 
boards, and the director of the Iowa 
Committee reported that in nearly 
every case the objectionable books 
were removed and placed on library 


1 Utility Corporations, Part 4, p. 215. 

2 Ibid., Part 8, p. 426. : 
3 Ibid., p. 402. 

4 Ibid., p. 161. 

6 Ibid., p. 871. 
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shelves for reference purposes only.® 
In Nebraska a textbook committee 
was appointed which made a survey 
and wrote a textbook for use in the 
schools. Between four and five thou- 
sand copies had been given out at the 
time of the investigation.” In Mis- 
souri, as was stated, 97 per cent of the 
high school students were using public 
utility textbooks or booklets. In New 
York State a survey was made and a 
textbook prepared for Rochester 
schools. The Illinois Committee had a 
complete list of textbooks and had 
them catalogued as good or bad. They 
planned to get the bad ones out of the 
schools. 

Still another method of spreading 
propaganda through schools was used. 
The State Committees codperated and 
furnished aid in establishing public 
utilities courses in colleges and univer- 
sities. Activities to that end were 
undertaken in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Illinois and Iowa at 
least. 

Other Methods of Establishing the 
Public: Utthiy Viewpoints —The meth- 
ods of spreading propaganda by the 
public utilities discussed above are 


those that were used generally by the 


State Information Bureaus. There 
were besides a great many methods 
used by one or more of the State 
Committees a few of which were: 
offering prizes to students in univer- 
sities for best papers upon public 
utility subjects,’ furnishing Chautau- 
qua speakers, conducted campaigns of 
personal contact with members of 
legislatures,® distributed motion pic- 
ture films, made radio talks, requested 
constituents to get in touch with their 

6 Ibid., p. 9. 

1 Ibid., Part 4, p. 69. 

8 Ibid., Part 2, p. 84. 

® The director of the Georgia Committee re- 
ported that he had done such work for eight 
years and had had remarkable success. (Utility 
Corporations, Part 2, p. 158.) 
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representatives in legislative bodies, 
sent bulletins to educators, appeared 
before committees in state legislative 


holies, furnished copies of bills, gave . 


fellowships at colleges,! interviewed 
publishers regarding textbooks, fur- 
nished material to debaters, urged 
member companies to train employees 
gs public speakers and to have them 
posted on economic: subjects, issued 
news digests to member companies, 


did work among women’s clubs, en- 


couraged member companies to employ 
colege professors in research work,? 
paid expenses of professors to meet- 
mgs,’ and scattered material generally 
throughout the states.* As stated by 
the director of the Department of 
Public Information of the National 
Electric Light Association, the only 
method of publicity he hadn’t used 
was sky-writing.® 


—_OBBYING FOR THE KELLOGG TREATY 


Around the Congress now assembled 
has been seen some extensive lobbying. 
The Kellogg Treaty was vigorously 
pushed by ten national women’s organ- 
izations who were united in the Con- 
ference on the Cause and Cure of War. 
The conference was held while the 
treaty was under discussion in the 


1 Utility Corporations, Part 2, p. 150. 

£ Ibid., Part 4, p. 54. 

* Ibid., p. 88. 

+ Two hundred thousand copies of a pamphlet 
on water power were printed to offset the move- 
ment in New York State toward a State Cor- 


poration of Water Power. (Utility Corporations, ` 


Part 4, p. 212.) 
The director of the Information Committee 


_of the Joint Committee submitted information to 


she president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
“cmpany from which the president took the 
‘nformation and prepared a pamphlet entitled 


. '*Your Rights as a Capitalist,” which was circu- 


‘ated to the 21,090,000 policy-holders of that 
company. The pamphlet pointed out to the 
stockholders the necessity of protecting their 
assets against attacks from political demagogues. 
‘Utility Corporations, Part 3, p. 404.) 

3 Utility Corporations, Part 3, p. 214, 
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Senate, but previops to that a great 
deal of work had "deen done. More 
than 10,000 meetings, in addition to 
state and regional conferences’ were 
held by the women’s organizations in 
thirty-nine states ‘within the previous 
year to create opinion favorable to the 
pact. The educational campaign was 


~ declared by Mrs. Catt to have been 


the most widespread and thorough- 
going of anything they had yet at- 
tempted. Delegates from the women’s 
organizations marched to the Capitol, 
where they presented to the Senators 
10,000 resolutions of women’s organi- 
zations indorsing the ratification of the 
Kellogg Treaty.® 


Tue Cruiser Brut AmMipst LOBBYING 
ACTIVITIES 


The Cruiser bill was caught between ` 
two strong lobbying movements. ` Op- 
posing the bill was the National 
Council on Prevention of War. As a 
result of its activities the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the House was 
swamped with letters and telegrams 
from all over the country. The attack 
of this organization undoubtedly had 
a great deal to do with the Committee 
cutting the administration program to 
one-third its original plan. The Ad- 
ministration’s bill was supported by 
thirty-three national women’s patriotic ` 
societies. A three-day conference was 
held in Washington while the bill was 
under consideration and previously an 
active campaign had been carried on in 
behalf of the fifteen-cruiser plan. 


TARIFF LOBBYISTS ON THE JOB 

Some active lobbying is going on 
with respect to the tariff. A National 
Conference on Tariff Adjustment has 
been brought together under the aus- 
pices of the National Association of 
Manufacturers in an effort to make the 
Tariff Commission a more practical 


¢ New York Times, January 13, 1929. 
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adjunct of Congress. A sub-com- 
mittee was formed $o confer with the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
the Senate Finance Committee, the 
President and the President-elect. 
The sub-committee is to report back to 
the conference made up of about 200 
industrialists from all sections of the 
country. 

The steel industry is beseeching the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
for higher tariff protection. The case 
is being presented to the Commit- 
tee by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute which claims to represent 95 
per cent of the iron and steel producers 
of the country and an aggregate capital 
investment of $4,750,000,000.? 

The Anti-Saloon League has a com- 
petitor in the field, the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment, 
working, as the name of the Association 
indicates, to overthrow the Eighteenth 
Amendment. The Association was 
formed as an outcome of conferences 
at the Washington home of Senator 
Wadsworth in December, 1927, and 
January, 1928. 

At present the Association has a 
board of directors of 103 members 
scattered in 29 states, the District of 


Columbia, and Porto Rico, and who, 
according to the report of the Associa- 
tion, aid in administering organizations 
which employ more than 2,000,000 
men and women and possess more than 
forty billion dollars of assets. The 
Association has a national headquarters 
located in Washington, and offices in 
New York, Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
Baltimore, and San Francisco. An 
office is planned for Chicago in the 
near future and other offices will be 
opened from time to time. 

Some idea of the extent of the 
Association’s activities can be seen in 
its financial report which shows that 
during 1928 a total of $408,814 was 
received and $375,578 expended. 
Expenditures were made for varied 
purposes, spreading propaganda, con- 
ducting referendums, participation in 
election contests, for promoting re- 
search projects, and for other pur- 
poses. 

And so it goes. Almost without 
exception there is to be found strong 
lobbying activity centering around 
every important piece of legislation. 
The “third house of Congress” is no 
myth—it is a strong real part of our 
governmental system. 


CHAPTER MI 


ORGANIZATIONS ENGAGED IN LOBBYING ACTIVITIES 


OME idea of the extent of lobbying 

activities can be obtained by sur- 

veying the organizations which con- 
duct such activities. 

Senator McKellar in an address 
before the Senate in 1924 gave a list of 
lobbying organizations. “There are,” 
he said, “the farm lobby, the labor 
lobby, lobbyists for steel interests, wool 
interests, tobacco, fertilizer, cotton 
manufacturing, prohibition and anti- 


1 Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Dec. 17, 1927. 
2 Ibid., Jan. 15, 1929. 


prohibition, postal employees, labor 
organizations, railroads, civil service 
employees, equal rights of women, 
bonus, those opposed to bonus, Mellon 
plan of tax reduction, shipping inter- 
ests, Henry Ford’s acquisition of Mus- 
cle Shoals, water power trust, packers, 
oil interests, disabled ex-service men, 

3The Executive Committee is composed of 
Pierre S. Dupont, Chairman, Benedict Crowell, 
Henry H. Curran, Irenee Dupont, Grayson 
M. P. Murphy, Charles H. Sabin, Wiliam H. 
Stayton. (Report of the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, 1928.) 
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manufacturers, army, navy, national 
aid to education, and many other 
special interests.” “Washington,” he 
said, “is honeycombed with lobbyists. 
The hotels are full of them.” } 


Lospyists IN WASHINGTON 


A list of lobbyists in Washington 
was given in the Detroit News in 1920 
in which list were 120 organizations. 
The organizations were divided after a 
fashion into groups, the business group 
in which were fifteen organizations, a 
group closely related to the business 
group including sixteen organizations, 
«utilities group of which there were five, 
“arm groups of which there were seven, 
-abor organizations including nine or- 
ganizations, women’s group of six 
organizations, and many others. 

At the head of the list, according to 
- she Detroit News, stands the National 
Caamber of Commerce. But the most 
thoroughly looked after industry was 
affirmed to be railroading with the 
American Railway Association as the 
zkief bureau in that group. In the 
scope of its public operations the As- 
sociation, it was said, was a close 
rival for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

‘Frank R. Kent places the number of 
lobbyists having headquarters in Wash- 
ington at 145. Of that number he said 
60 are really effective with sufficient 
financial or voting strength back of 
them to compel consideration.? 


1 Congressional Record, Vol. 65, p. 4798. 

2 A book has just come from the press devoted 
to a presentation of groups which maintain 
representatives in Washington. The author 
presents a list of 423 organizations made up 
from organizations he encountered in Washing- 
toa, by using the Washington Telephone Directory, 
the World Almanac, the Washington Directory, 
a ist published in 1926 by the Bureau of Foreign 
ard Domestic Commerce entitled Commercial and 
Industrial Organizations of the United States, the 
Handbook of the Social Resources of the United 
States, published by the American Red Cross, and 
the Handbook of the Churches. The organiza- 
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The Chamber i f Commerce, the 
American Federatipn of Labor and the 
American Farm Bureau, it has been 
said, with their executive domiciles in 
Washington, are more truly capitols to 
the three dominant groups of business, 
labor, and agriculture than the Na- 
tional Capitol? Because of the prom- 
inence of those three organizations they 
need extensive consideration. 


Tur CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE’ 
UNITED STATES 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, housed in a $3,000,000 
building, rests upon an extensive 
membership. The membership in the 
Chamber is composed of organizations 
which are business, industrial, and 
trade associations, local chambers 
of commerce and individual and 
associate members who are members 
in good standing in any organiza- 
tion admitted by the Chamber. In 
1928 there were 1,599 organization 
memberships with an underlying mem- 
bership of 876,152 companies and 
9,826 individual and 10,723 associate 
members. 

Members pay dues based upon the 
scheduled annual income from member- 
ship fees—approximately one half of 
one per cent of such income with a $10 
minimum and $700 maximum. In 
1928 a total of $1,008,277 was collected 
from dues, the total revenue being 
$2,311,089. Some of the expenditures 
from that fund in 1928 were as follows: 
Research Department, $124,471; pro- 


tions are divided into seven classes: trade asso- 
ciations, agricultural organizations, labor or- 
ganizations, professional associations, women’s 
organizations, reform organizations, and nation- 
alists and internationalists. With few excep- 
tions, says the author, the organizations may be 
placed in those divisions. (Herring, Group Rep- 
resentation Before Congress, Appendix 2, p. 276 
f., and Appendix 3, p. 284 ff.) 

3'T. M. Knappen, Century Magazine, April 22, 
p. 871. 
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motion work, oi ae the preparation 
of the Nation’s Business magazine, 
$1,497,256; resolutions and referenda, 
$37,803; press service, $34,897; or- 
ganization service, $24,648; field de- 
partment, $207,099. Total expendi- 
tures of $2,725,083 were made for the 
year} A 

The Chamber of Commerce has an 
annual meeting composed of delegates 
from member organizations. A Board 
of Directors of 46 members heads the 
Chamber with 34 members selected at 
the annual meetings, 17 being selected 
each year for a term of two years, 12 
members being ex-officio members. 
For the purpose of securing geographi- 
cal distribution in the Board the 
country is divided into nine election 


districts, one member being selected ° 


from each district, and one member 
chosen to represent each of the follow- 
ing departments: Civic Development, 
Domestic Distribution, Finance, For- 
eign Commerce, Insurance, Manufac- 
ture, Natural Resources, Production, 
and Transportation and Communica- 
tion.. Not more than three of those 
activities can be represented by mem- 
bers from the same election district. 

The Chamber has several methods of 
influencing legislative action, chief of 
which are the referendum and resolu- 
tions methods. Both of those meth- 
ods deserve consideration. 

The by-laws of the Chamber require 
that all subjects considered or acted 
upon by the Chamber shall be national 
in character, timely in importance, and 
general in application to business and 
industry. 

The Referendum System.—The prac- 
tice of submitting propositions to 

1 In 1921, Senator La Follette stated that the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States was 
spending $500,000 a year to organize and mass 
for or against measures the combined influence of 
local Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade, 


and banking institutions. (New York Times, 
April 17, 1921.) 


è 
referenda was adopted in 1912 when the 
Chamber was searching for a method 
by which it could discover what the 
voice of business was on questions. 
To submit a question to referendum 
vote of the members the subject must 
first have been pronounced by the 
Board of Directors to be national in 
character, timely in importance, and 
general in application to business. It 
then is referred to a committee for 
report. The question is then in- 
corporated in a referendum pamphlet, 
which in addition to a statement of the 
proposition as reported by the Com- 
mittee, contains the major arguments 
against the recommendations of the 
committee, which arguments are pre- 
pared by the Research Department of 
the Chamber. The referendum pam- 
phlet is then submitted to each mem- 


_ ber of the Chamber and forty-five days 


are allowed for voting and returning 
the ballot which accompanies the 
pamphlet. A proposition is consid- 
ered accepted if one-third of the voting 
strength has been recorded and two- 
thirds of that vote thus cast represent- 
ing at least twenty states is in favor of 
the proposition. Members voting in 
the minority are not bound to support 
the majority opinion. 

A referendum pamphlet contains a 
ballot on which the propositions are 
stated. The proposition is either in 
the form of a question or a committee 
recommendation, usually the latter, 
and space arranged to vote “yes” or 
“no” on the questions or to favor or 
oppose the recommendations. 


2 As an example, the referendum on Mississippi 
Flood Control contained the following proposi- 
tions: 

(1) The Committee recommends that the 
Federal Government should hereafter pay the 
entire cost of constructing and maintaining 
work necessary to control floods of the lower 
Mississippi River. 

(2) The Committee recommends that the 
Federal Government should assume the sole 


my 
oo 
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Following the statement of the 


propositions is the full report of the 

committee in favor of the propositions, 

which in the case of the Mississippi 

Flood Control Referendum amounted 

to eight large pages. Opposite the 

committee’s report were the negative 

arguments prepared by the Chamber’s.- 
Research Department, and amounting 

to the same numbér of pages. 

An explanation in bold type is in- 
serted in the fore part of the pamphlet 
to the effect that the Board of Direc- 
tors in authorizing submission of a 
committee report to referendum neither 
approves the report nor dissents from 
it, and to the effect that the purpose of 
the referendum is to ascertain the 
opinion of the commercial orgdniza- 
tions of the country, not to secure the 
approval of the recommendations 
, voiced in the report. 

Member organizations are allowed to 
use any method they choose im arriving 
at a vote on a referendum proposition 
and accordingly a variety of methods 
are used. The vote may be made by 
the Board of Directors of the member 
organization, it may be made by any 
one of the officers of the organization, 
‘t may be arrived at in a meeting of 
delegates, or it may be submitted to 
-ndividual members for a vote. 

When the vote is completed the 
national Chamber then presents the 
sesults to Senators and Representa- 
tives, government officials, and the 
public. Accompanying a record show- 
ing how each member organization 


zesponsibility for locating, constructing, and 
maintaining such works. 

(3) The Committee recommends that there 
should be an adequate appropriation to insure 
‘2fficient, continuous, and economic work, the 
Zunds to be available as needed. 

(4) The Committee recommends that flood 
zontrol of the Mississippi River should be dealt 
with in legislation and administration upon its 
>wn merits, separate and distinct from any other 
undertaking. Referendum No. 61. 
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voted is a statemeyt and argument of 
the proposition. Rosset of 
the Chamber appear before Congres- 
sional committees, such representa- 
tives at times being representatives 
from the various departments of the 
National Chamber. If it deems neces- 
sary it presents the vitws of the Cham- 
ber to the members of,Congress by 
bulletins and letters and appeals to 
member organizations to give codpera- 
tive support by representation from 
home to Congressmen and Senators. 
The avowed primary function of the 
Chamber of Commerce is “to obtain 
the matured judgment of business on 
national questions and to present and 
interpret those views to the agencies of 
government and _to the public.” 
Considerations Regarding the Referen- 
dum System.—There are several con- 
siderations regarding the work of the 
Chamber of Commerce in influencing 
legislation which need to be looked into. 
In the first place attention needs to 
be directed to the type of questions 
which the Chamber chooses for con- 
sideration. At the beginning of the 
year 1928 a legislative program on 
which the national Chamber would con- 
centrate its efforts wasdrawnup. The 
following subjects made up the pro- 
gram: Federal taxation, flood control 
of Mississippi, Merchant Marine, 
postal rates, railway consolidations, 
government reorganization, immigra- 
tion, alien property, Turkish-American 
Treaty, Cuban parcel post, ocean bills 
of lading, workmen’s compensation, 
federal health activities. Since the 
adoption of the referendum plan the 
following subjects have been sub- 
mitted to referendum vote:! 
Refer- 
endum | 


No. 13. Mount of Resale Prices. 
14. Federal Aid for Vocational Education. 


1 Policies of the Chamber of Commerce’ of the 
United States of America, July, 1927, pp. vii and 
Vill. 
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15. National Deffnse Measures. 

16. Investigation\of Railway Labor Situa- 
tion. 

17. Combination as Related to Natural 
Resources. 

18. Presidential Veto of Separate Items in 
Appropriation Bill. 

19. Prevention of Strikes and Lockouts on 
Railways. 

21. Railroad Regulation. 

22. Control of Prices During the War. 

23. Trade with Germany after the War. 

24, Water Power Development. 

25. Financing the War: 

26. Reformulation of Trust Legislation. 

27. Industrial Relations. 

28. Remedial Railroad Legislation. 

29. Government Owned Merchant Ships. 

30. Creation of Department of Public 
Works. 

31. Employment Relations. 

82. Employment Relations in Public Serv- 
ice Corporations. 

33. Local Transportation. 

34, Revision of Taxation. 

35. Reclassification of Government Em- 
ployees. 

36. Forms of Taxation. 

37. Tariff Principles. 

38. Legislation for Veterans of the World 
War. 

39. Par Remittance for Checks. 

40. Federal Department of Education. 

41. Trade Association Practices. 

42. National Forestry Policy. 

43. Transportation. 

44, Postal Service. 

45. Powers of National Banks. 

46. Inheritance Taxes. 

47. Legislation Respecting Resale Prices. 

48. Merchant Marine Policies. 

49. State and Local Taxation. 


It can be seen that the subjects in~ 


which business is interested make up a 
large share of the important legislation 
which comes before Congress. It is 
not far from the truth, if at all, to say 
that as far as important questions are 
concerned the interests of the Chamber 
of Commerce and Congress are very 
nearly identical. 

Then the second consideration is 
this. Since the Chamber represents 
the voice of business it casts the voice 
of business either for or against the 
important legislation which comes 
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before Congress. Granting «that the 
opinion reached by business is a free 
uninfluenced expression, yet it cannot 
be denied that if business has a method 
of using its voice in influencing legis- 
lation it has a great advantage over 
groups which have no methods. If 
the Chamber’s method is more effec- 
tive than that of other groups it gains 
by so much. It comes to this, that 
important legislation will be molded 
by the business viewpoint if other 
groups do not as effectively use their 
voice. . : 

And then the question of whether 
the results of the referenda can be 
accepted as entirely uninfluenced deci- 
sions needs to be considered. As was 
stated a subject, before the matter 
comes to a referendum, is submitted to 
a committee selected by the Board of 
Directors of the Chamber, which com- 
mittee draws up a report containing 
propositions, recommendations, and 
arguments in favor of the recommenda- 
tions. There is an opportunity to 
determine what propositions and rec- 
ommendations shall be made through 
the selection of the appropriate mem- 
bers on the committee. No evidence 
has been gathered which would show 
that such control is used by the Cham- 
ber, but it should be recognized that 
the opportunity exists. 

If an examination be made of the 
votes on referenda propositions, some 
idea can be had of the weight the 
committee’s recommendations carry. 
Space does not permit the votes on all 
of the referenda, 52 in number, to be 
presented, but the last ten may be 
taken as typical: 


43, 1896-14-87-14; 1875-120; 1444-504; 1495- 


¥4-470-14; 1708-14-272-14; 1921-35- 
67-14; 1709-282; 1743-249; 1440-482; 


1753-14-199-14;  1492-14-470-14; 1629- 


14-318-14; 1778-14-204-14; 1326-14- 
512-14. 


44, 2126-47; 2072-66; 1982-153; 1774-372. 
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45. 2161-05; 2141-123; 1985-14-301-14; 1816- 


. 427, 

45. 2001-14-230-14; 2118-119; 2203-59. 

47, 1074-910-14; 1107-14-5738; 1055-14-565; 
867-765-146; 1246 (question). 

43. 1590-275; 1534-291; 1503-14-344-14; 1528- 
14-823-14; 1536-307; 1612-250; 1685-152; 
1736-118. 

49. 2061-14-811-14; 2208-14-165-14; 1833-14- 
524-14; 2290-100; 2286-68; 2192-115; 
2328-14.94-14: 2285-181; 1506-14-884- 
14; 2820-14-107-14; 2398-28. 

5). 2581-199; 2815-14-108-14; 3036-47. 

51. 2121-664; 2561-264; 2623-14-170-14; 2609- 
1f..202-V4. 

52. 2908-58-14; 2550-14-387-14; 2915-14-29- 
4; 2816- 117; 2864-76; 2322-14-577- 
44; 2788-14-69-4. ' 

The voting figures show that five of 

` the 63 propositions included in the 
last ten referenda were not adopted. A 
two-thirds vote is required for adoption 
and although the committee’s proposi- 
tion received a majority vote in those 
five cases the two-thirds vote was not 
received. It is, therefore, safe to say 
that the Chamber can feel that in pre- 
s2nting a proposition it has better than 
a ten-to-one chance of being adopted. 
The committee selected by the Board of 
Directors can feel that it has a great deal 
af freedom in stating its propositions. 
Another question which needs to be 
considered is the manner of votmg by 
member organizations. The vote in 
the referenda is not a vote of individual 
Eusiness men, but is a vote for the most 
part of boards of directors of mem- 
ker organizations. In the referendum 
taken on Mississippi Flood Control, 
1,053 organizations filed ballots, and 
cf that number 712 or 67 per cent were 
chambers of commerce. It is a fair 
conclusion that the vote represents that 
cf boards of directors of chambers of 
commerce to the extent of considerably 
more than 50 per cent. One would 
need to know the specific metiods of 
voting by the member organizations in 
`crder to know how democratic the vote 
is. The vote may be cast by a quorum 
cf the Board of Directors and that may 
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vote may be controfied by one or a few 
members of the Board, or the secretary 
may send back the ballots, having 
marked them himself. With such a 
large percentage of the voting member- 
ship consisting of chambers of com- 
merce, there is doubtless a pre-deter- 
mined state of mind on the part of the 
boards of directors to accept the propo- 
sition of the Committee of the National 
Chamber unless there is something 
unusually objectionable. 

Effectiveness of Actwities—The effec- 
tiveness of the Chamber’s activities are 
well shown by the report given out in 
1928. Regarding the legislative pro- 
gram which the Chamber drew up at 
the beginning of 1928, it reported near 
the end of the session of Congress that 
“the Chamber has taken appropriate 
action in regard to all of these pro- 
posals. It has kept its members in- 
formed of developments in connection 
with pending legislation. It has taken 
all proper means of placing its recom- 
mendations beforemembers of Congress, 
Congressional committees, and govern- 
ment officials.” Results reported were: 


be only a entre the Board, the 


A tax bill providing for reduction in 
federal taxation has passed the House and 
is before the Senate. 

Congress has passed a bill for flood con- 
trol of the Mississippi River in general 
agreement with the policy of the Chamber. 

The Senate passed a bill providing meas- 
ures to prolong government ownership and 
operation of the merchant marine—a ` 
purpose which the Chamber strongly op- 
posed. ‘The bill was amended in the House, 
however, and a measure was brought for- 
ward which would provide various forms of 
encouragement for the development of 
private shipping. That bill is now pending 
in the House. 

A postal rate revision bill, largely in 
agreement with the principles advocated 
by the Chamber, was passed by the House. 

A bill providing for the voluntary con- 


1 Supra, p. 36. $ 
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solidations of railways has been reported 
to the House. T 

No progress has bgen made on the plan of 
reorganization of the government depart- 
ments as advocated by the Chamber. 

In accordance with a resolution adopted 
at the annual meeting last year, the Cham- 
ber opposed proposals for applying the 
immigration quota principle to Mexico. A 
measure for that purpose was considered by 
the House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, but was not reported. 

The alien property bill in agreement with 
the policy of the Chamber became law on 
March 10, 1928. 

The Turkish-American Treaty was not 
resubmitted to the Senate; therefore no 
action ensued. 

The Chamber made a strong effort to 
secure removal of quantity restrictions on 
imports of cigars and cigarettes—restric- 
tions which prevent negotiation of a parcel 
post convention with Cuba. A bill for that 
purpose was reported to the House by the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

The National Chamber has not made 
specific recommendations as to details in- 
volved in the question of Ocean Bills of 
Lading, but has urged the general principle 
and has sought to reconcile conflicting 
views of various American groups. A bill 
which would enact into law, with slight 
variations in text, the convention for 
unification of laws relating to bills of lading 
for the carriage of goods by sea, has been 
introduced in both the Senate and the 
House. 

After several years of conflict between 
opposing forces tentative agreement has 
been reached on a proposal to provide 
workmen’s compensation insurance for the 
District of Columbia in line with the 
policy of the National Chamber. 

A bill to correlate forest research activ- 
ities of the Federal Government has been 
passed by the Senate. 

In accordance with its long standing 
policy the Chamber again urged legislation 
to continue the highway building program 
of the Federal Government. The legisla- 
tion has been advanced in Congress.} 

t Sixteenth Annual Mecting (May 7-10, 1928), 
Board's Annual Report, Resolutions, Officers 
and Directors, pp. 9~11. 
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The other important method of in- 
fluencing legislation is through the 
passage of resolutions at annual or 
special meetings of the Chamber. 
The resolutions are presented to Con- 
gress In the same manner as are the 
results of referenda. 

Promotion W ork.—The Editorial and 
Promotion Department of the Cham- 
ber is charged with putting into effect 
the policies of the national Chamber. 
The Department keeps in close touch 
with the progress of legislation and, as 
stated previously, presents to Congress 
the Chamber’s recommendations on 
legislation, appears before Congres- 
sional committees, and, if necessary, 
calls upon member companies to ap- 
peal to their Representatives. 

Furthermore, the Editorial and Pro- 
motion Departments publish the Na- 
tion’s Business, the policy of which is 
“to create a national viewpoint for 
American business” among its mem- 
bers and some 250,000 business execu- 
tive subscribers. Another publication, 
Weeks Work, which that Department 
puts out, relates the current activities 
of the Chamber. 

The Research Department of the 
Chamber conducts legislative, legal, 
and economic research for Chamber 
members, Chamber committees, and 
Chamber departments. When the 
Board of Directors orders that a report 
of the committee on a subject be sub- 
mitted to a referendum vote the report 
is referred to the Research Department 
and it becomes the duty of that De- 
partment to set out the facts necessary 
for consideration of and voting on the 
referendum propositions. 

In addition the Research Depart- 
ment puts out a weekly bulletin, 
entitled The General Bulletin, which 
contains “up-to-the-minute” informa- 
tion as to the activities of govern- 
mental departments, bureaus, and 
commissions of concern to business. 
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IL issues weekly during sessions of 
Congress The Legislative Bulletin which 
f-llows the progress of all proposed 
legislation affecting business. Fur- 
thermore, it gives special information 
ky letter or wire to members upon 
request concerning action on bills in 
Congress, laws, rules, and regulations, 
their application and administration, 
court decisions, rulings and’ other infor- 
ration emanating from all government 
agencies. 

It is felt by the Chamber “that it is 
a clearing house of business cpinion 
and stands midway between govern- 
rent and business.” The Chamber 
states that it is trying, with a mem- 
kership scattered all over the country, 
to duplicate the procedure of a legis- 
Istive body, that is, to debate and dis- 
cuss a committee report. 


THE American Farm BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has time and again been called the 
most powerful group represented in 
Washington. The Bureau rests upon 
a substructure of 45 state farm bureaus 
which in turn have a substructure of 
approximately 1,800 county farm bur- 
eaus and rests upon 1,000,000 to 
1.500,000 families membership.' 


1In addition the American Farm Bureau 
Federation represents a great number of farm 
ocganizations, estimated by Kent to be more 
than 7,500 units. (Frank R. Kent, The Great 
Game of Politics, p. 260.) At a single hearing 
before the House Committee on Agriculture the 
representatives of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, besides appearing for that organiza- 
tion, represented the Corn Belt Federation of 
Farm Organizations, composed of the Missouri 
Farm Ass’n, the National Producers Alliance, 
the Iowa Farm Union, the Iowa Farm Bureau, 
the Iowa State Grange, the Iowa Threshermen’s 
Ass’n, the Ottumwa Iowa Dairy Marketing Ass'n, 
the Nebraska Farmers Union, the Nebraska Farm 
Fureau, the Kansas Farm Union, the Kansas 
Fzrm Bureau, the Minnesota Farmers Union, 
the Minnesota Farm Bureau, the Minnesota 
Wheat Growers, the South Dakota Producers 


The initial membership is in the 
1,800 county farm Bureaus. The fees 
vary from $5 to $10 per family annually 
and are divided into three parts, the 
most of it remaining with the County 
Bureau, a small portion going to the 
State Farm Bureau Federation, and a 
smaller portion, fifty cents, going to 
support the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. . 

The support of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation comes almost en- 
tirely from its portion of the fees. In 
1928 there was obtained $150,849 from 
that source out of a total income of 
$160,608. Total expenditures during 
that year amounted to $149,378, of 
which $21,500 was expended for legis- 
lative work, and $18,200 for the In- 
formation Department. 

The work of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation is divided into 
several departments: Organization, 


Alliance, the South Dakota Wheat Growers Ass’n 
the South Dakota Farmers Union, the North 
Dakota Farmers Union, the North Dakota 
Wheat Growers Ass’n, the Oklahoma Farmers 
Union, the Indiana Farm Bureau, the Central 
States Soft Wheat Growers Ass’n. the Chicago 
Milk Producers Ass’n, the Ilinois Farmers Union, 
the Wisconsin Codperative Creamery Ass’n, the 
Wisconsin Farm Bureau, the Equity Codperative 
Exchange, the Farmers Union Terminal] Ass’n, the 
South St. Paul Farmers Union Livestock Commis- 
sion House, the Chicago Farmers Union Livestock 
Commission House, the Sioux City Farmers 
Union Livestock Commission House, the Kansas 
City Farmers Union Livestock Commission 
House, the Omaha Farmers Union Livestock 
Commission House, the American Council of 
Agriculture, the Minnesota Council of Agricul- 
ture, the Montana Farmers Union, the National 
Corn Growers Ass’n, the Burley Tobacco Ass’n, 
the Dark Tobaeco Ass’n, the National Farmers 
Union, and the American Cotton Growers Ex- 
change. (Agricultural Relief, Hearings before 
the Committee on Agriculture, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 70th Congress, Ist Session, Part 1, 
p- i and 2.), 

Two other powerful farm organization in 
Washington are the Farmers’ Educational and 
Codperative Union of America, and the National 
Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry. 
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Marketing, Homb and Community, 
Information, Legislative, Transporta- 
tion, and Research. It is the work of 
the Legislative Department which is of 
prime concern here. 

p> Legislative Work—The Legislative 
Department has a director, a secretary, 
and an assistant director. The work 
of the Department does not have to do 
entirely with legislative projects. The 
work may be divided under five head- 
ings: legislation, departmeatal work, 
organization activities, research, and 
contacts and relationships. But the 
outstanding work is that devoted to 
legislative matters.! 

In its legislative work the Depart- 
ment makes appearances before com- 
mittees, before departments, chiefly 
the Department of Agriculture, as- 
sembles information on legis.ative mat- 
ters and presents it to Congressmen or 
committees of Congress, halds confer- 
ences with leaders in Congress, holds 
conferences with other organizations, 
keeps a close watch on progress of bills, 
keeps a detailed record of the vote of 
members on bills in which the Bureau 
is interested, keeps its members in- 
formed of status of bills, furrishes sum- 
maries of bills, asks membezs to make 
appeals to Congressmen, represents the 
interests of state or county bureaus In 
public hearings and in private confer- 
ence, furnishes advice as to drafting of 
bills, and secures promu-gation of 
department rulings to progerly carry 
out laws for protection of agriculture. 

In order to see how extansive the 
work of the Bureau has been in influ- 
encing legislation an examinetion needs 
to be made of the last few years’ work 
of the Legislative Department. In 
1924 the Bureau reported if had been 
concerned with a large rumber of 
measures. It fought for the McNary- 
Haugen bill, it helped to secure the 


1 Report of American Farm Burecu Federation, 
1998, p. 914, 
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passage by Congress of the nfeasure to 
further restrict immigration on the 
basis of 2 per cent of foreign born in the 
United States according to the 1890 
census, it urged amendment to eligi- 
bility clause of the Federal Reserve Act 
to limit all rediscounts to 2 per cent 
above the base federal reserve rate, 
worked for the Ketcham bill regarding 
the reporting of foreign agricultural 
conditions by the Department of 
Agriculture, continued the fight for 
passage of Capper-French Truth-in- 
Fabric bill, worked for appropriations 
to the Department of Agriculture, 


fought the proposed raise in parcel 


post and fourth class mail matter, 
helped to secure the change of the 
Dairy Division of the Department of 
Agriculture into a Dairy Bureau, 
helped to secure enactment of a pro- 
vision putting more teeth into Packers 
and Stockyards Act, supported the 
Purnell bill to increase appropriations 
to agricultural experiment stations, 
worked against reduction of tariff on 
sugar, against increased tax on nitrate 
of soda, for increased tariff on Danish 
butter, advocated a non-partisan tariff 
commission, opposed sales tax, favored 
reduction of income taxes upon the plan 
of the greater the income the higher the 
rate, helped to secure an extension of 
the provision of the War Finance Cor- 
poration in lending funds to banks in 
agricultural regions and to codperative 
markeling associations, and “after a 
tireless fight pushed the Muscle Shoals 
bill, for the development of electric 
power and cheaper fertilizer, through 
the House by a vote of 227 to 142.”? 
Lobbying in Sixty-ninth and Seventieth 
Congresses.—In. 1927 the Bureau re- 
ported that during the past year it had 


given its support to twenty-one bills 


and opposed ten. Eight of the bills 
sponsored during the sixty-ninth Con- 


2 Seventy Points of Service in 1924. American 
Farm Bureau Federation Report, p. 5. 
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gress were passed and several others 
were reported as having a good chance 
of passage during the second session. 
Only one of the ten bills opposed was 
passed. The support of a long list of 
measures was reported in 1927 and 
several measures opposed. The 
strength of the Bureau in influencing 
legislation was well shown in the 
seventieth-Congress. The Bureau was 
concerned with more than fifty bills in 
that Congress. It was able to report 
that affirmative action had been taken 
by both Houses of Congress upon 
twenty-two measures which it sup- 
ported.! 

And it was able to report progress 
udon eighteen others.” 

The Bureau reported that in support- 


1 (a) McNary-Haugen farm relief; (b) revenue; 
(c) flood control; (d) inland waterway appropri- 
ations; (e) authorization for corn-borer control; 
(© McNary-McSweeney Forestry Research; 
(g) McNary-Woodruff Reforestation; (h) Federal 
ail to highways; (i) Radio Commission con- 
tinued one year; (j) Capper-Ketcham Agricul- 
tural Extension; (k) more funds for Tariff Com- 
mission; (1) more funds for continuance research 
program U.S. D. A.; (m) Walsh Resolution to 
investigate the power trust by Federal Trade 
Commission; (n) standard containers; (0) wool 
standards; (p) reduced postal rates: (q) extension 
of the Mississippi barge line; (r) special funds for 
eradication of the pink boll worm; (s) emergency 
funds for replacing roads and bridges destroyed 
by floods in Vermont, Kentucky, and New 
Hampshire; (t) poultry classification; (u) new 
uses for cotton; (v) general appropriations for 
agriculture. (American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion Report, 1928, p. 14.) 

2(a) The decennial census; (b) agricultural 
attaché; (c) agricultural day resolution; (d) the 
“Tame duck” resolution; (e) redefining oleo- 
margarine; (f) more funds for vocational train- 
ing; (g) new postal policy; (h) defining lobbyists 
ard requiring registration; (i) carrying certain 
pcisons, by mail; (j) trade-marking the name 
“arm Bureau”; (k) amendment to the packer 
ard stockyards act; (I) corn borer appropriation; 
(m) regulation of produce marketing; (n) amend- 
ment to Grain Futures Act; (o) several bills 
raising rates of duty on farm crops; (p) truth-in- 
fabrics; (q) amendments to Farm Loan Act; 
(r: Muscle Shoals. (The American Farm Bureau 
Federation Report, 1928, p. 14.) 


ing or opposing bills lauring that Con- 
gress it had made appearances before 
many of the committees of both Houses 


including the Ways and Means, Agri- 


culture and Forestry, Flood Control, 
Irrigation and Reclamation, Military 
Affairs, Rivers and Harbors, Appropria- 
tions, Interstate and *Foreign Com- 
merce, Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, Roads, Post Offices and Post 
Roads, Judiciary, Patents, Expendi- 
tures, Education, Coinage, Weights 
and Measures, Census, Banking and 
Currency, Finance, Printing, and Rules. 

Lobbying to Influence Administrative 
Action.—The Bureau conducts exten- 
sive activities in appearing or securing 
appearances before departments and 
commissions. The largest share of the 
departmental work is with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but aside from 
that in 1928 the Bureau reported that 
during the last year it had brought 
Farm Bureau representatives before 
many departments and commissions 
including among others the War, State, 
Treasury, Navy, Interior, Post Office 
and Commerce Departments, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the 
Radio Commission, the Farm Loan ` 
Board, and the Shipping Board. 

A great deal of attention is given by 
the Bureau to the Tariff Commission, 
second only to that given to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. According to the 
Bureau’s statement in 1928 it had in 
the preceding year made appeals to 
the Tariff Commission asking increased 
duties on farm commodities, cheese, 
cherries, maple sugar, onicns, maple 
syrup, fresh tomatoes, milk, canned 
tomatoes, cream, tomato paste, sweet 
peppers, corn, eggs, and egg products. 
Appeals come to the National Bureau 
from State Bureaus, which appeals may 
have originated in County Bureaus, and 
the National Bureau takes action. 


3 The American Farm Bureau Federation 
Report, 1928, p. 14. ' 
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During the rece$ period of Congress 
the Legislative Department spends 
much if its time in aiding organization 
work. It is felt by that Department 
that legislation at Washington can 
be most effectively secured when 
those who represent the Farm Bureau 
can speak with the authority of a 
great number of members behind 
them. “In a representative democ- 
racy,’ the Department reported, 
“such as we enjoy, votes count, 
but the voice of the citizens counts 
in at least one other way than when 
registered on the ballot. Organization 
has come within the last twenty years 
to be perhaps as effective in getting 
legislation at Washington as is the ex- 
pression of our citizenship at the bal- 
lot box. . , . The more memberships 
which can be represented by our spokes- 
men at Washington, the easier it will 
be, other things being constant factors, 
to get that consideration for agriculture 
which we all desire.” 

-The Legislative Department also 
believes that a great deal of researchis 
necessary in effectively presenting legis- 
lative projects to Congress. “ Without 
research in legislation,” it asserts, 
“mere strength of numbers would be 
ineffective even though we should have 
every farmer in the United States in 
the Farm Bureau.” A significant 
movement toward increased research 
was brought about by the Washington 
office of the Farm Bureau by grouping 
together about eighteen national or- 
ganizations of various kinds to advo- 
cate a greatly enlarged research pro- 
gram on the part of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Organization and Promotion Work.— 
So much for the Legislative Depart- 
ment. There are other departments, 
notably Information and Organization, 
the work of which must be considered 
as influencing legislation. It was seen 
above that the Legislative Department 


engages in organization work to further 
its legislative program. ` And so that 
work of the Organization Department 
helps to lay the foundation from which 


‘the Legislative Department derives 


its power over legislators. During 
1928 members of the Organization 
Department and of the Organization 
Committee of the Board of Directors 
visited 42 states, holding conferences 
with State Boards of Directors and 
gave direct. assistance to organization 
work in twenty states. 

The Information Department in 
general “provides facilities through 
which the leadership is kept posted, 
the membership informed, and the 
public kept sympathetic toward the 
program and progress of agriculture.” 
One of the major activities of the 
Department is publishing the monthly 
magazine, the Bureau Farmer, which 
now has more than a half million sub- 
scribers. Another important activity 
of the Department is the promotion of 
the motion picture program. In 1928 
six new feature Farm Bureau produc- 
tions were made during the year, 
making in all 200 Farm Bureau pictures 
available for County and State Farm 
Bureau use. During 1929 at least ten 
new pictures will be developed. The 
Information Department does a great 
deal of work in furnishing material to 
the newspapers. News releases are 
sent out, stories and feature articles are 
prepared. The Department reported 
that in 1928 nine thousand twenty-five 
news releases -were prepared and given 
to the daily press and other publicity 
agencies, thirty-six feature articles 
were prepared upon request for national 
publications. Lastly, the Department 
supplies information to members and 
handles individual correspondence on 
whatever subject. 

There can be no doubt that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
wields a powerful influence upon legis- 
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lation at Washington and in state 
- legislatures, the essence of its power 
Iying in its control over elections, a 
control derived from its extensive 
membership.! 


Tur AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The American Federation of Labor 
is an organization of great extent.* 
Iz is based upon 49 state federations, 
and 29,394 local unions. In addition, 
within the organization are 365 local 
trade and federal labor unions, 106 
national and international unions and 
794 city central bodies. The Federa- 
tion rests upon an underlying indi- 
vidual membership of 38,312,526 of 
which 2,812,526 are paid-up member- 
snips.3 

During 1927 the Federation received 
$534,284 and expended $485,033 of 
which amount $8,133 was expended for 
` legislative work, $114,778 for organiza- 
tion expenses, and $86,963 for publish- 
ing the American Federationist, the 
monthly magazine of the Federation. 

Emdence of Influence on Legislation. 
—The Federation has taken an active 
part in supporting or opposing legisla- 
tion for many years. There can be 
little doubt that the Federation has had 
great influence on the form of immigra- 
tion legislation. A campaign against 
unrestricted immigration was begun in 


1 Clinton N. Gilbert, in an article entitled 
“Why Finis Garrett of Tennessee Has Made 
Enemies,” stated that “every time a big issue 
arises he makesenemies. Aithattime it was over 
the McNary-Haugen bill. He voted against it 
and the American Farm Bureau sent agents 
among the cotton growers of his district to teach 
hm a lesson.” (The Daily Mirror of Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia Public Ledger, August 26, 1926.) 

2In considering labor's representation in 
Washington and at state-legislatures, the four 
Railroad Brotherhoods should be remembered. 
Headquarters .are maintained at the National 
Capital and effective work is done in influencing 
elections throughout the country. 

3 Proceedings of the Ameriean Federation of La- 
ber, 1927, p. 27. 


1891 and continuedfuntil some success 
was achieved in 1907, promoted the 
literary . -test provision which was 
adopted i in 1913, and urged the adop- 
tion of the 3 per cent law m 1921 and 
the 2 per cent law in 1924. 

A campaign was begun by the Feder- 
ation in 1881 demanding that the na- 
tional eight-hour law for mechanics and 
laborers on public works for the United 
States, which had been enacted in - 
1868,.be enforced and the campaign 
continued until action was taken by 
Congress in 1892 amending the law and 
providing for a shorter work day for all 
mechanical labor on public work. The 
Federation kept up its campaign to 
secure the enforcement of that law. 
An executive order directing the en- 
forcement of the law and prosecution 
of its violators was issued in 1906, and 
in 1912 extensions in favor of labor 
were made by Congress.‘ 

The Federation has over a long 
period worked for child labor legisla- 
tion. Activity for such legislation 
began in 1881 and centered upon state 
legislatures. Doubtless the Federa- 
tion has many state child labor laws 
to its credit. The Federation turned 
its attention to securing regulation by 
Congress and promoted the law enacted 
in 1916 prohibiting interstate trans- 
portation of products in the production 
of which the labor of children was 
employed. The law was declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court 
in 1918 and the Federation sought 
another method by. which Congress 
could regulate child labor and urged 
the adoption of an amendment to the 
revenue bill of 1919 providing for an 
excise tax of 10 per cent on the net 
profits of the employers of child labor. 
The amendment was adopted but was 
declared unconstitutional by the court 
in 1922. The Federation then, as it 


4 Legislative Achievements of the American 
Federation of Labor, pp. 2 and 3. 
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reports, “had a jognt resolution intro- 
duced in Congress proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution giving Con- 
gress the power to regulate child labor.” 
The resolution passed Congress, but 
the ratification of the necessary num- 
ber of states was not secured even 
under the great pressure which the 
Federation exerted upon state legisla- 
tures. s 

In 1906, at a meeting of the presi- 
dents of all international unions, a 
“Bill of Grievances” was drawn up 
which was submitted to the President 
and to the two Houses of Congress. 
By 1917, the Federation reports, prac- 
tically every demand set out in the bill 

-had been enacted into law.! Since 
- 1905 the Federation reports that labor 
has secured the passage of 230 remedial 
laws by Congress and at the same time 
has defeated hundreds of objectionable 
bills.? 

Lobbying in the Sixty-eighth Congress. 
—~The bills before Congress with which 
the Federation has been concerned vary 
widely in their subject matter. Bills 
dealing with hours of labor and com- 
pensation occupy a prominent place. 


1 Legislative Achievements of the American 
Federation of Labor, p. 4. 

2? Ibid., pp. 5 and 6. 

In the 59th Congress, the Federation reports 
that four measures of interest to labor were 
enacted and two hostile bills defeated; in the 60th 
Congress, six favorable bills were enacted and 
five hostile ones defeated; in the 61st Congress, 
15 favorable bills were enacted; in the 62nd 
Congress, 27 favorable bills were enacted; in the 
63rd Congress, 27 favorable bills were enacted, 
four hostile ones defeated; in the 64th Congress, 
25 favorable bills were enacted, six hostile ones 
defeated; in the 65th Congress, 42 favorable 
bills enacted, 4 hostile ones defeated; in the 66th 
Congress, 20 favorable bills enacted, 14 hostile 
ones defeated; in the 67th Congress, 29 favorable 
bills enacted, 28 hostile ones defeated; in the 68th 
Congress, 17 favorable bills enacted, 12 hostile 
ones defeated; in the 69th Congress, six favorable 
bills enacted, 5 hostile ones defeated; and in the 
first session of the 70th Congress, 16 bills favor- 
able to labor were enacted. 
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Interest in immigration bills has often 
been manifested. Perhaps a perusal 
of the bills enacted and defeated during 
one of the sessions, the sixty-eighth, 
for instance, during which the Federa- 
tion reported that not one measure 
inimical to labor was enacted, will serve 
to indicate the wide range of subjects 
with which the Federation is concerned. 
The measures of interest favorable to 
labor enacted during that session were: ê 


1. For protection of Alaskan fisheries. 

2. Review of awards for compensation for 
injuries, government employees. 

3. Increase in salaries for police and firemen, 
District of Columbia. 

4, Extension of District of Columbia Rent Act. 

5. Reorganization and improvement of foreign 
service of United States. 

6. To ‘regulate and fix wages of employees 
of Government Printing Office. 

7. To limit immigration into the United 
States. 

8. Adjusted compensation for veterans of the 
World War. 

9. Increase in salaries for teachers of District 
of Columbia. 

10. Appropriating $1,000,000 annually for 
three years for use of states in vocational re- 
habilitation work, ete. 

11. To limit, regulate and prohibit labor of 
children under 18 years. 

12. Increase in wages for postal employees. 


- (After being vetoed by the President it was 


passed again and became a law.) 

13. Raising the compulsory education age of 
persons in the District of Columbia from 14 to 
16 years. 

14. Authorizing the President to modify or 
abolish visé fees in certain cases. 

15. Providing for payment of claims to em- 
ployees of the Bethlehem Steel Company of 
$1,600,000. 

16. Increases in wages for 330 employees in 
the employ of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. 

17. Ratification of treaty recognizing Cuba’s 
right to Isle of Pines. 


The hostile legislation defeated dur- 
ing that session was:4 


l. Providing that every alien now in the 
United States and those who enter hereafter 


3 Ibid., pp. Z1 and 22, 
t Ibid., p. 22. 
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+ 
raust register and be finger-printed under penalty 
and registér each year afterwards for Éve years. 

2. Providing for conscription of men in in- 
Custry in times of war or whenever the President 
ceclared a national emergency. 

€, Making it more difficult to secure amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

4. Prohibiting work of any kind except do- 
mestic and hotel service on Sunday in the 
District of Columbia. 

& Authorizing the President to direct the 
Marine Band to play at fairs and thus competa 
with union musicians. 

€. Providing for a Department of Education 
end Relief which would consist mostly of military 
kureaus, 

7. “Equal rights” amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which would make void all laws for the 
prctection of women in industry. 

&. Prohibiting -picketing in labor disputes in 
the District of Columbia. 

&. Providing that officers of the army and 
ravy, including those retired, may be assigned 
ky the head of any department to duty in any 
kranch, agency or political division o? govern- 
ment whenever authorized by the President. 

10. Establishing a federal court of “concilia- 
tion” to hear and determine industrial disputes 
affecting interstate commerce. 

ll. Taking the police power from the several 
states and placing it in the Federal courts in con- 
troversies in which aliens are involved. 

12, Providing fer the deportation cf certain 
aliens which would affect those engaged in in- 
dustrial disputes. 


Lobbying at State Capitols—Besides 
its work in influencing legislation 
before Congress the Federation reports 
that hundreds of laws have been se- 
cured in the states favorable to labor. 
Workmen’s Compensation laws, the 
Federation reports, have been secured 
in 48 states, sweatshops have been 
éliminated practically everywhere, and 
tenement house work has been mini- 
mized through the efforts of labor. 
Sanitary workshops have been secured, 
child labor has been abolished in many 
states, and a great range of laws have 
been defeated. The work of the Feder- 
ation among state legislatures can 
perhaps be seen best by looking at the 
report of activities for one year. 

The Legislative Committee reported 
upon legislative work in the states 
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during 1927. The,work consisted for 
that year more in‘ defeating inimical 
bills rather than ingsecuring the enact- 
ment of favorable ones. In Arizona 
during that year an eight-hour law for 
women was enacted; in California hours 
of work on public work were fixed, the 
payment of wages law was strength- 
ened, the minimum” wage law for 
women and minors was favorably 
amended, and others; in Florida bene- 
ficial amendments to the mechanics’ lien 
and child labor laws were secured; in 
Illinois 16 laws beneficial to labor were 
secured; in Indiana 3 favorable laws 
were enacted; in Maine, 3; in Mary- 
land, 4; in Montana, one; in Nevada, 
one; in New Hampshire, 5; in New 
York, 6; in North Carolina, 2; in 
Texas, one; and in Washington, 3. 

Inimical bills were defeated in Mi- 
nois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Montana, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Texas, 
Washington, West Virginia and Wyom- 
ing. In Illinois, New Jersey and Texas 
the report states that all bills hostile to 
labor were defeated. 

There can be no doubt that the 
American Federation of Labor casts a 
powerful influence in securing the 
enactment or defeat of legislation 
affecting labor. Inquiry needs to be 
made into their methods of using 
influence. 

Methods of Lobbying Used—The ~ 
Federation uses the indirect form of 
lobbying almost entirely by supporting 
Congressmen or state legislators in 
primaries and elections. Because of 
its large membership it can effectively 
aid or oppose candidates. The Feder- 
ation started upon this policy of influ- 
encing legislation in 1906 when, shortly 
after the meeting at which it drew up 
the “Bill of Grievances,” a plan of 
campaign was formulated declaring 
that “we will stand by our friends and 


1 Proceedings of American Federation of Labor, 
1927, - 
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administer a stinging rebuke to men or 
parties who are. either indifferent, 
negligent, or hogtile.”! Since that 
time the Federation has pursued a non- 
partisan policy in supporting candi- 
dates for Congress and state legisla- 
tures. 

In pursuance of that policy the 
Federation claimed a large measure of 
credit for the change of the political 
complexion of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Congressional elec- 
tions of 1910. The extent of the 
Federation’s activities in helping to 
elect or defeat Congressmen and state 
legislators may be seen by examining 
its activities in that respect during 1921 
and 1922. The Federation was dis- 
satisfied with the activities of the 
sixty-seventh Congress and set out to 
send legislators to the Capitol favorable 
to the interests of labor. 

A national non-partisan campaign 
committee was established and a non- 
partisan campaign commenced in the 
fall of 1921, looking forward to the 
primaries and elections of 1922. Cir- 
culars were sent to all national, inter- 
national and local unions, and state and 
city central bodies, outlining the plans 
to reélect public officials who had been 
true to labor and to defeat those who 
had acted unfavorably? 

The Federation sent out great quan- 
tities of material to. help influence 
elections. To all states went the 
records of the Senators and to each 
Congressional district the records of 
the representatives. The organizers 
in the field of the American Federation 
of Labor were called upon to take part 
in the campaign. City and state non- 
partisan campaign committees were 
organized. All organizations were 
urged to appoint legislative committees 


1 Legislative Achievemenis of the American 
Federation of Labor, p. 8. i 

2 Proceedings of American Federation of Labor, 
1923, p. 46. 
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for their respective localities to keep a 
record of the votes of the sfate legis- 
lators and that such committees should 
become non-partisan campaign com- 
mittees in the primaries and elections. 
Those committees were furnished also 
the records of members of Congress. 
In July, 1922, a circular letter was sent 
to nearly 40,000 campaign committees 
outlining what should be done to make 
the campaign a success. 

The Federation coöperated with 
farm organizations. Conferences were 
held with representatives of farm 
organizations in Washington and an 
understanding was reached on many 
candidates. During the campaign the 
Federation’s campaign committee was 
repeatedly asked by representatives of 
farm organizations if certain candidates 
for Congress were acceptable to labor 
as they did not wish to endorse anyone 
unfriendly or oppose those friendly to 
labor. In every instance the Federa- 
tion reported the farmers were support- 
ing or were willing to support the same 
candidates as labor.’ 

During September, 1922, the indi- 
vidual records of every member of the 
United States Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives were sent to all central 
bodies and nearly 40,000 local unions 
throughout the country along with a 
great deal of other material showing 
among other things legislation which 
would appear in the next session of 
Congress and the attitude of legislators 
toward such legislation. Special cir- 
culars were sent into Nevada in the 
interest. of Senator Pittman, to Wyom- 
ing in the interest of Senator Kendrick, 
to Minnesota in opposition to Senator 
Kellog, to Wisconsin in the interest of 
Senator La Follette, to New York 
State for the purpose of organizing 
non-partisan political campaign com- 
mittees to oppose Governor Miller, 


3 Ibid., p. 51. 
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Senator Calder, and other antagonists 
-of labor.! 

Success of Campaign Activities —As 
the outcome of all its campaign activi- 
ties the Federation reported that 23 
candidates for the United States Senate 
who had been loyal to labor were 
elected and 11 unfavorable ones de- 
feated. Ofthe candidates for represen- 
tatives 170 were elected either because 
directly supported by the American 
Federation of Labor or by reason 
of the opposition to their opponents.? 

The American Federation of Labor, 
because of its work in elections, upon 
its own statement has Senators and 
Representatives in Congress who are 
favorable to its program and upon 
whom it can count when it wants bills 
introduced and promoted. One mem- 
ber of the Federation confidently stated 
that “when we want a bill introduced 
we go over and have one of our men 
introduce it.” 

Coéperation among Trade Union 
Lobbyists—Another method of in- 
fluencing legislation used by labor 
organizations should be mentioned. 
In 1921 a Conference Committee of 
Trade Union Legislation was organized 
which brings trade union legislative 
representatives in Washington together 
at intervals during the year to confer 
‘on legislation before Congress. From 
30 to 40 members attend the meetings 
and each bill which directly or in- 
directly affects labor is considered ex- 
haustively. If a difference of opinion 
prevails the matter is thrashed out 
until whatever action taken is unani- 
mous. 

The need of such a conference is felt 
because of the great number of bills 
to be analyzed, because of the various 
legislative representatives working out 
of harmony, and because it was felt 

1 Proceedings of American Federation of Labor, 


1923, p. 52. 
3 Ibid., p. 50. 


that greater influence would result 
from the very fact that so many were 
actively working along the same line. 
The Federation reported in 1923 that 
since the organization of the Confer- 
ence Committee, “labor has been 
usually successful in defeating much 
pernicious legislation and at the same 
time has prevented the repeal of 
remedial legislation.” 3 ° 

There can be no doubt that labor 
plays a very important part in influence- 
ing legislation in Congress and in state 
legislatures. 


OTHER LOBBYING ORGANIZATIONS 


What is true of those three outstand- 
ing groups is true of many of the other 
national organizations, perhaps to a 
somewhat less degree. The Anti- 
Saloon League at the height of its 
power had back of it state organizations 
and in some states county organiza- 
tions with a sub-structure made up in 
large part of codperating churches.‘ 
The League maintained as part of its 
organization a legislative committee 
under the supervision of a legislative 
superintendent, whose chief business 
was to keep an eye on Congress. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers organized upon a state basis 
includes manufacturers in all parts 
of the United States. The National 
Industrial Conference Board has 30 
affiliated organizations, most of them 
national in scope. 


8 Ibid., p. 45. 

“4 The average number of affiliated churches 
between 1911 and 1925 is placed not far short of 
30,000 by P. H. Odegard. In Pennsylvania alone 
there were 5,000 coJperating with the League 
with a total membership of about 1,500,000. 
(P. H. Odegard, Pressure Politics, p. 20, 21.) 

š The affiliated organizations of the National 
Industrial Conference Board are: American 
Electric Railway Ass’n, American Gas Ass'n, 
American Paper and Pulp Ass’n, Associated 
Corn Products Mfrs., Bolt, Nut and Rivet Mfrs. 
Assn Manufacturing Chemists Ass’n of the 
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The National Council for Prevention 
of War is the clearing house for 36 
national organizations of that nature. 
The Federated Council of Churches 
represents Christian denominations 
with membership upwards of twenty 
' million members. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is composed of more than 12,000 
women’s clubs throughout the country 
with a total membership of about 
2,000,000.1 The various national wom- 
en’s organizations in Washington of 
which there are more than a score, have 
formed a joint Congressional Commit- 
tee to secure unity of action by women 
in supporting legislation. 

Trade associations of every variety 
have their representatives in Washing- 
ton. Some rely upon the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States for rep- 


U. S., Natl Ass’n of Mfrs. of the U. S., Nat'l 
. Ass’n of Sheet and Tin Plate Mfrs., Inc., Nat’] 
Ass’n of Wool Mfrs., Natl Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, Nat'l Boot and Shoe Mfrs. Ass’n, 
Natl Clay Products Industries Assn, Nat’! 
Electrical Mfrs. Ass’n, Nat’] Electric Light Ass’n, 
Nat'l Founders Ass’n, Nat’1] Metal Trades Ass’n, 
The American Cotton Mfrs. Ass’n, The American 
Pig Iron Ass’n, The National Ass’n of Cotton 
Mfrs., ‘The Rubber Ass’n of America, Ine., The 
Silk Ass’n of America, Tobacco Merchants Ass’n 
of the U. S., Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts, Associated Industries of New York State, 
Ine., Illinois Mfrs. Assn, The Manufacturers 
Ass’n of Connecticut, Inc., Air Service, U. S. 
Army, Military Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Army, Ordnance Department, U. S. Army, 
Bureau of Ordnance, U. S. Navy. 

1 Senator La Follette in 1921 drew up a list of 
19 outstanding lobbying organizations in Wash- 
ington as follows: U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Natl Assn Mfrs., American Ass’n of Meat 
Packers, Nat’! Coal Ass’n, Wholesale Coal Deal- 
ers Ass’n, Natl Petroleum Ass’n, Natl Water 
Power Ass’n, Nat'l Lumber Mfg. Ass’n, Nat'l 
Ass’n for Protection of American Rights in 
Mexico, Lamberman’s Bureau, American Beet 
Sugar Ass’n, American Cane Sugar Ass’n, U. S. 
Sugar Mfrs. Ass’n, Hardware Mfrs. Ass’n, Nat’! 
Canners Ass'n, Natl Ass’n of Real Estate 
Boards, American Railway Ass’n, Ass’n of Rail- 
way Security Holders, Ass’n of Railway Execu- 
tives. 


resentation, but many choose to have 
their own counsel at the Capitol. 
While it is true that trade associations 
take a keen interest in what is done at 
Washington their chief interest is in the 
action of state legislatures. Scattered 
throughout the states are more than 
2,000 such associations, practically all 
of which at times are interested in what 
is done at state capitols.? 

In the recent Federal Trade Com- 
mission investigation of utility cor- 
porations, the extent of the utilities’ 
lobbying organizations are seen. The 
Joint Public Utilities Committee made 
up of the American Gas Association, 
the American Street Railway Associa- 
tion, and the National Electrice Light 
Association, with headquarters in New 
York City, established a Washington 
office about June 1, 1927, upon the 
feeling that “Washington is beginning 
to play an increasingly important part 
not only in the political life of America 
but in its economic life.” 3 In a few 
months the Joint Committee collected 
$400,000, employed two former United 
States Senators as counsels in Washing- 
ton and generally became very active.* 
The Jomt Committee in New York and 
the Washington office are only part of 
the utilities organization. The Joint 
Committee helped to form state in- 

2 At the Conference on Good Government in 
Industry held in 1925 Hoover stated that “You 
would be a good deal astonished if you looked 
over the great mass of legislation introduced into 
Congress, which would lead into business to find 
how much of that comes up from the business 
world.” (Proceedings of the Conference on Govern- 
ment in Industry, 1925, pp. 44-5. Cited by 
Herring, Group Representation in Congress, p. 
100.) Herring states that. the offices of over 100 
Trade Associations are listed in the Washington 
telephone book. 

The Trade Associations secure coöperation 
in Washington through an organization of their 
executive secretaries known as the American 
Trade Association Executives. (Herring, Group 
Representation in Congress; p. 105.) 

3 Utility Corporations, Part 3, p. 76. 

1 Ibid., p. 30. 
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formatio bureaus in 28 states and 
operating in 38.1 

All of the State Bureaus besides had 
local managers throughout the states 
in which they operated, and the bu- 
reaus were made up of member com- 
panies, including electric light and 
power companies, street railway com- 
panies, telephone companies, gas com- 
panies, water companies, and railway 
companies varying somewhat as to the 
number of those classes of companies 
included among the different bureaus.” 
The usual arrangement for financing 
the bureaus was a contribution by 
member companies amounting to one- 
fifteenth of 1 per cent of their gross 
revenues for the year.’ 

Federal employees have their repre- 
sentation in the National Federation of 
Federal Employees. The teachers are 


1 Utility Corporations, Part 1, p. 21. Testi- 
mony of George F. Oxley, Director of Depart- 
ment of Publie Information of the National 
Electric Light Association. 

States having Utilities Information Bureaus 
were Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, “Missouri, 
Arkansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Texas, California, New York, 
Georgia, Washington, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, Florida, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, West Virginia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Kansas, Massachusetts, Colorado, Ten- 
nessee. The Bureau in Boston, Mass., operated 
in all the New England states excepting Con- 
necticut. The Bureau in Colorado operated 
among the Rocky Mountains states. One com- 
mittee operated in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. (Utility Corporations, Part 2.) 

2 Utility Corporations, Part 8, p. 234. 

3 Ibid., p: 496. 

4 When civil service retirement legislation was 
under consideration before the Committee on 
the Civil Service of the House and Senate, the 
following associations sent representatives before 
the committees: National Association of Letter 
Carriers, National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, Railway Mail Association, United Na- 
tional Association of Post Office Clerks, National 
Association of Postal Supervisors, Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association, National Federation of 
Rural Letter Carriers, Service Postmasters of the 
United States, National Council of Postal Em- 
ployees, Women’s Auxiliary of the National 


effectively represented through the 
National Educational Association and 
the war veterans have the American 
Legion as well as several other organi- 
zations to look after their interests. 


Tre Monpay Lonca CLUB 


In Washington the legislative agents 
of many of the outstanding interests 
have formed a luncheon club known 
as the “Monday Lunch Club,” where 
they meet weekly. It was formed in 
1920 chiefly through the activities of 
the agent of the National Association of 
Manufacturers who proposed to half a 
dozen other Washington representa- 
tives of commercial and industrial 
organizations that they get together 
at luncheon and talk over common 
matters. Membership has now grown 
to sixty or seventy, and includes most 
of the agents of important commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural associations 
in Washington. Representatives of 
labor have been invited to join the 
club, but thus far have remained aloof. 
The club does not include lobbyists who 
represent merely one or two clients. 

The club has two stated purposes: to 
promote acquaintanceship among men 
doing the same kind of work and to act 
as a clearing house of information of 
common interest to members. At their 
meeting informal discussions of hear- 
ings, bills, Supreme Court decisions and 
other governmental acts take place 
and speakers are invited on occasions 
—Cabinet officers, Department heads, 
Army and Navy officers, Senators and 
Representatives and so on. News- 
paper reporters are not allowed to be 
present at the meetings.® 


-> 


Federation of Post Office Clerks, and the Na- 
tional League of District Postmasters. (Her- 
ring, Group Representation in Congress, p. 147.) 
5 New York Times, June 10, 1923. 
A complete list of the names of the legislative 
agents and the interests they represented was 
given by Frank R. Kent in 1924, The following 
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LOBBYISTS at STATE CAPITOLS 


It is not to bë thought that Con- 
gress stands alone in being surrounded 
with lobbyists. Administrative off- 
cers come in for their share of pressure 
from agents of the different interests 
and state legislatures are continuously 
under surveillance. The Anti-Saloon 
League with its organization in évery 


interests were represented: Institute of Marga- 
rine Mfrs., American Agriculture Editors Ass’n, 
Nat'l] Lumber Mfrs. Ass’n, Grain Dealers Nat'l 
Ass’n, Nat’] Ass’n of Sand and Gravel Producers, 
Nat’! Coal Ass’n, Nat'l Ass’n of Retail Druggists, 
American Mining Congress, So. Hardwood 
Traffic Ass'n, American Wholesale Coal Ass’n, 
Nat’] Lumber Mfrs. Ass’n, Public Relations Sec- 
tion, American Railway Ass’n, Domestic Distri- 
bution Dept., Nat'l Petroleum Ass’n, Institute 
of American Meat Packers, United Typothetae 
of America, Nat’! Lime Assn, Nat’] League of 
Comm’n Merchants of the U. S., Nat'l Industrial 
Council, Natl Coal Ass’n, Interstate Cotton 
Seed Crushers Ass’n, Natl Fertilizer Ass’n, 
American Electric Railway Assn, American 
Gas Ass’n, and Nat’! Electric Light Ass’n, Nat'l 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, American 
Wholesale Lumber Ass’n, Investment Bankers 
Ass’n, National Grange, Nat’! Industrial Con- 
ference Board, American Ass’n of State Highway 
Officials, Associated General Contractors of 
America, Hawaiian Sugar Planters Ass’n, 
American Electric Railway Ass’n, American Gas 
Ass’n, National Electric Light Ass’n, American 
Bankers Ass’n, American Beet Sugar Ass'n, Nat’! 
Council of American Cotton Mfrs., Natl Lime 
Ass’n, American Hardware Assn, Portland 
Cement Ass’n, American Short Line Railroad 
Ass’n, American Sugar Cane League of the 
United States of America, American Hardware 
Mfrs. Ass’n, Nat'l Ass’n of Credit Men, Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, American Drug 
Manufacturers Ass’n, Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S., Chemical Alliance, Inc., Manu- 
facturing Chemists Ass’n of the U. S., Nat'l 
Fertilizer Ass'n, Proprietary Ass’n, Nat'l Dairy 
Ass’n, Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
Boxboard Mfrs. Ass’n, American Short Line 
Railroad Ass’n, Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, Nat'l Ass’n of Mfrs., Associated 
Gen’! Contractors of America, Nat’] Retail Dry- 
goods Ass’n, Federated American Engineering 
Societies. (Frank R. Kent, The Great Game of 
Politics, pp. 272-3.} 


state kept an eagle eye ,on state 
legislatures. 

One of the purposes for the formation 
of the state bureaus of public utility 
information was to have an agency 
which would keep its eye on the state 
legislature and in numerous instances 
the directors of the bureaus testified 
that they are fulfilling the purpose. 
The extent to which the New York 
legislature is surrounded by lobbyists 
is shown by a list of those present in 
Albany during the 1928 legislature 
showing more than forty legislative 
representatives keeping an eye on the 
legislators.” 

During the 1928 session of the legis- 
lature in Massachusetts 77 legislative 
agents registered. During a recent 
session in California 127 lobbyists were 


1 The Superintendent of the New York League 
declared in 1912: The Anti-Saloon League is the 
only reform organization in New York State 
which has a personal representative or repre- 
sentatives at the Capitol each day of the legis- 
lative session. Report of Superintendent, 4mer- 
ican Issue, New York Edition, September 12. 
(Quoted by P. H. Odegard, Pressure Politics, 
p. 106.) 

2Those lobbyists were: New York Civic 
League, Anti-Saloon League, State Charities Aid 
Ass’n, Third Ave. Railroad, Otis Elevator Co., 
General Contractor Ass’n, Real Estate Board of 
New York, Associated Industries, Y. W. C. A., 
Western Union Telegram Co., W. C. T. U. 
Building Trades Employers Ass’n, New York 
Ass’n of Builders, New York State Employers 
Ass’n, New York State Shorthand Reporters 
Ass'n, New York State Federation of Labor, 
S. P. C. C. and S. P. C. A., New Haven, Erie, 
Lehigh Valley, Lackawanna, and five other 
railroads, Civil Service Reform Ass’n, Order of 
Good Templars, Locomotive Engineers, Rural 
School Improvement Society, Fish, Game and 
Forest League, Lord’s Day Alliance, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, Osteopathie Society, 
State Council of Carpenters, American Surety 
Co., Automobile Merchants Ass'n, American 
Birth Control League, Child Labor Committee, 
League of Women Voters, New York Telephone 
Company, Insurance Federation, New York 
State Automobile Ass’n, State Medical Society, 
New York Central Railroad. (Contact, No. 28, 
cited by Graves in Readings in Public Opinion, 
p. 1054.) 
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on hand.', In Ohio in 1925, 170 lobby- 
_ ists registered. 
The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion with its 45 state organizations is 
ever on the alert to prevent legislation 
unfavorable to agricultural interests by 
the State legislatures. | 
, Lobbying as it has been defined does 
not only include the influence exerted 
upon legislators during the session of 
the legislature. There are various 
- other methods of lobbying as has been 
shown, and an organization may devote 
its efforts to helping elect favorable 
legislators or defeating unfavorable, or 


towards developing opinion among the 
people which will- elect the kind of 
legislators wanted ànd pay little or 
no attention to the legislative ses- 
sion. Pn 

For that reason lobbying organiza- 
tions do not necessarily have their 
headquarters at the national or state 
capitals, but usually they do have 
or maintain an agent” there, at 
least, during the legislative session. 
Close, scrutiny of the activities of 
the legislative body is necessary in 
order to direct the indirect methods - 
of lobbying. 


CHAPTER IV 


METHODS or LOBBYING 


N the discussion of the extent of 

. lobbying, most of the methods 
used by lobbyists appeared in ‘one 
connection or another, but a restate- 
ment of the methods needs to be made. 

The methods of securing or at- 
tempting to secure favorable action 
from legislators are many. There is 
no attempt here to be all inclusive but 
rather to take note of the important 
methods. 


Tur Socrat LOBBY 


The social lobby has its place in 
the list of important methods. Its 
effectiveness has at different times 
been brought to our attention. In 
1925 Senator Kenyon asserted that 

1 Editorial Research Reports, p. 233. 

2 Professor Munro thinks that city halls have 
their lobbies. “Every day,” he said, “you will 
find the propagandists of this or that or the other 
cause waiting their turn in the mayor’s anteroom. 


You will find them outside the door of the council - 


chamber, or even on the inside. Their function 
is to promote the interests of those whom they 
serve—be it the public service corporation, or 
the labor unions, or the large taxpayers, or the 
city employees, or some other civie organiza- 
tion.” (Munro, Government of American Cities, 
p. 228.) _ 


“the social lobby has been the most 
powerful steam roller in Washington 
in recent years. Working with the 
subtle stuff of social position, family 
tree, and general prestige, as well as 
wealth, the social lobby functions 
through dinner invitations, exclusive 
luncheons, and social recognition gen- 
erally.” The social lobby singles out 
the new member. Senator Kenyon 
attested that the new member and his 
wife are invited to a small dinner by 
an exclusive hostess. “Over candles 
flickering on flowers and silver, over 
rare linens and rich viands, it is sug- 
gested which is the best way to vote. 
No one ever makes a frank demand— 
it is merely understood. If he re- 
fuses he finds himself an outcast—if he 
votes right he belongs to the. amiable 
inner -cirele.” 3 According to Charles 
S. Barrett the social lobby “which has 
a very real and very tangible existence 
is able to punish with great severity 
the Senator or Congressman who de- 
parts from well established usage.” ‘ 
3 Current Opinion, February 1925, p..248. 


iC. S. Barrett, Uncle Reuben in Washington, 
p. 35. : 
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A new member of the lower house in 
1926, who was one of the committee 
considering a power bill, had Oliver 
P. Newman, former President of the 
Board of Commissioners for Washing- 
ton, write out for him his confession 
about a social lobby in which‘ he was 
involved.! The* new member met a 
bright young newspaper man, called 
Jenkins in the confession, at the Shore- 
ham. Another correspondent from his 
own state had invited him to lunch 
with Jenkins, at Jenkins’ request he 
discovered later. The Congressman 
had lunch with Jenkins and his wife 
next day. That luncheon was the be- 
ginning of many parties—the Jenkins 
drew him into the circle of their friends 
—he had them to dinner at the Willard, 
they took him to tea at the Purple Iris 
—dinner trips to roadhouses, and Jen- 
kins and his wife took the Congressman 
on week-end jaunts to Atlantic City, 
paying all expenses. They induced him 
to remodel his apartment and helped 
him to do it, gave him about half the 
things with which to do it. He hated 
to offend them, he said, by declining 
their gifts. Then Jenkins dropped 
into the Congressman’s office one day 
and said, “I dropped in to see you about 
the power bill. I suppose you are 
against it.” The Congressman told 
him he was for it. Jenkins tried in 
every way possible to get him to say 
he would vote against the bill. When 
the Congressman refused, their social 
relations ended abruptly—he never 
saw the Jenkins again except for ac- 
cidental meetings. 

It is related that a well known United 
States Senator periodically introduced 
a bill to sell a certain piece of govern- 
ment property in Washington. The 
Senator made no effort whatever to 
pass the bill but amused himself by 


1“Up Against the Social Lobby,” Literary 
Digest, Feb. 20, 1926, p. 54, copyrighted by 
Current News Features, Inc. 


” 


watching the social results *that al- 
ways followed its appearance. The 
sale of this particular piece of ground 
would have lowered the value of some 
neighboring property belonging to a 
Washington family of great social 
prestige and every time the bill was 
introduced this family gave dinners 
and entertained:a number of influential 
senators fo? the purpose of preventing 
the passage of the undesirable bill.? 

A newspaper reporter-once walked 
into a United States Senator’s office 
and found the Senator studying the 
society page of a Washington news- 
paper, attempting to find out the re- 
lationship between legislation and the 
social lobby. Joseph Tumulty as Sec- 
retary to President Wilson, it is re- 
ported, studied society pages with the 
belief that a social paragraph often 
gave him Lis first inkling of what this 
or that person was up to.’ 

An Ohio state Senator, in speaking of 
his work in the state Senate, told of din- 
ing and playing cards with the lobbyists. 
Some men, he said, were kept in line 
by being permitted to win substantial 
sums.at pcker.‘ In the course of the 
recent Federal Trade Commission in- 
vestigation of public utilities, a letter 
was produced in which the Secretary 
of the Great Lakes Division of the 
National Electric Light Association 
had stated. that “the legislature (Illi- 
nois) is in session and it looks like a 
very stormy session and I could use 
very handily a little J. Walker to 
very good advantage, and it occurs to 
me that ycu could do me a very great 
favor if the first time you are coming 


-west you could call on a friend of 


mine in New York and bring me a 
half a dozen.”5 In another letter he 
stated that “if he was going to furnish 


2 Literary Digest, July 16, 1927, p. 46. 

3 Ibid. 

1 F. C. Hove, Confessions of a Reformer, p. 172. 
5 Utilities Corporations, Vol. 1, p. 107. 
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copies of*the bills introduced he would 
have to have something to. sweeten 
up the palates of the legislators.” 1 

An interesting account of social 
lobbying was revealed during the In- 
surance Investigation in New York 
in 1906. Evidence was given that 
the Albany representative of the Mu- 
tual and Equitable Life Insurance 
Companies maintained a house in 
Albany which was called “The House 
of Mirth.” In this house, a palatial 
abode, legislators were entertained 
with poker games and other pleasant 
pastimes.? 

Social lobbying is closely related to 


that form of lobbying wherein legis-- 


lators maintain relations with lobby- 
ists to enhance their reputation. Sena- 
tor La Follette, in 1921, stated that 
“the high salaried agents of the pack- 
ers, coal associations, etc., cultivate 


the acquaintance of the individual — 


member of Congress. They shower 
him with compliments; they give him 
flattering publicity in their trade 
journals. Through lobbyists, legis- 
lators oftentimes become acquainted 
with influential personages with whom 
they otherwise would not make ac- 
quaintance, they are able to secure 
knowledge about the capital which 
places them in better standing, and 
they can have at their disposal ex- 


1 Utilities Corporations, Part 1, p. 108. 

2 Report of Legislative Life Insurance Inves- 
ligating Committee, 1906, p. 9. 

If an account is wanted of the social lobby 
in earlier days, such can be found describing 
Pendleton’s “Hall of the Bleeding Heart” on 
Pennsylvania Avenue immediately preceding 
the Civil War (Perley Poore, Reminiscences, 
Vol. II, p. 44), and the activities of the “King 
of the Lobby,” Sam Ward, following the Civil 
War. Of the latter “Uncle Joe” Cannon, upon 
his retirement in 1923, after 46 years in the House, 
said in an interview published in the New York 
Times: “We gave dinners and entertainments, 
always had plenty of good food and drinks. . . . 
I could go to Sam Ward’s dinners and was never 
asked to do anything.” 
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cellent information in connection w 
which they become,more able debat 
and command more of a position 
authority.” 3 


- FURNISHING INFORMATION TO 
LEGISLATORS 


Furnishing information to legislat 
stands well up on the list as a method 
lobbying. One reason why it is st 
an important method ‘is because 
its continuous use. Perhaps the | 
planation of the frequent use of i 
method lies in the fact that it is throu 
the furnishing of information tl 
lobbyists are of chief use to legislato 
It is a service which legislators ne 
if they are to be able to judge the sen 
ment of their constituents, the opinic 
of interests affected by legislation up 
which they take action, or the mer 
of legislation. No member of a leg 
lative body can expect to be well | 
formed through his own study 
experience on more than a fracti 
of the bills upon which he acts durin; 
legislative session. Most certainly 
cannot gain the essential informati 
from the limited debate on the flo 
How then are legislators to acqu 
the necessary knowledge upon whi 
to base their actions? It is in orc 
here to stop and examine the probl 
of securing information by the legis 
tors. 


THE PROBLEM OF SECURING 
RELIABLE INFORMATION 


If a legislator does not possess otl 
information the general practice is 
accept the recommendations of t 
Committee to which the bill was : 
ferred. For the largest share of t 
bills which are adopted, that plan 
followed, that is, if the legislator wis 
to act upon the merits of the legis 
tion and is not guided by other fact« 
such as party policy, control of a poli 


3 New York Times, April 17, 1921. 
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cal boss, pressure from constituents, 
or financial or social influences. 

The legislator may find that from 
his knowledge of a particular bill he 
favors action opposite to what his 
constituents want. He may feel that 
what his constituents want is not for 
the public interest. No doubt many 
seemingly unwise decisions of legis- 
lators as regards the public interest 
could be traced to the pressure from 
constituents in the local area. It 
“should be seen here that regardless of 
the amount of information a legislator 
may have on a matter of legislation, 
if he is going to represent his con- 
stituents he may be required to act 
' contrary to his best judgment. If he 
does otherwise the charge of misrepre- 
sentation is brought against him and 
his political career may be cut short at 
the next election. 

But it is known that Committee 
recommendations furnish the basis for 
action on the floor for most of the bills 
which are acted upon. If a legislator 
wants to secure other information on 
which to base his decision what al- 
ternatives are at hand? 

If the matter be an important one, 
a special investigating committee may 
be chosen by the legislature to make 
investigations and report to the body. 
Or the legislature may request ad- 
ministrative officials to give informa- 
tion on the matter. Or again the 
legislators may undertake research 
upon their own account to secure in- 
formation. If they choose the latter 
‘method in a great many states, and 
at Washington, they find legislative ref- 
erence bureaus at hand to aid them, 
a few of them furnishing excellent 
service. 


Tar LecisLAvTivE REFERENCE 
BUREAU AS A SOURCE OF INFORMATION 
Congressmen have the Legislative 
Reference Bureau in the Congressional 


Library at their service. The‘Legisla- 
tive Reference Bureau needs some at- 
tention when considering sources of 
information available to Congressmen 
because it is playing an important rôle 
in that respect. It is performing 
more and more services yearly. Dur- 
ing 1915, the first year of its existence, 
when there was a short session of 
Congress, it had 269 inquiries from 
Congressmen. ‘The next year-in which 
there was a long session it handled 756 
requests. In 1926, during which year 
there was a short session of Congress, 
there were 1,036 requests. During 
the fiscal year 1926-27, which covered 
the short session of the sixty-ninth 
Congress, the Bureau was active in 
furnishing information especially on 
agriculture and farm relief, Colorado 
River, control of membership in Senate, 
election and primary laws, flood con- 
trol, presidential nomination and term 
of office including third term question, 
origin and history of the two-thirds 
rule in democratic national convention, 
prohibition, and taxation.! 
Congressmen realize that the Bureau 
fulfills a distinct need. Several Sena- 
tors and Representatives when asked 
what reliable sources of impartial 
information were available headed 
the list with the Legislative Reference 
Bureau. In fact according to their 
statements it stands quite alone as a 
source of impartial information. ‘The 
fact that the appropriation for the 
Bureau is increasing year after year 
also shows that the Congressmen are 
appreciating its help. For 1927 the 
appropriation was $61,530, for 1928 
$63,650, for 1929 it was $65,210. 
However, there are limitations on 
the help which an individual Congress- 
man may receive from the Bureau. 
Some of the studies made by the Bureau 
are the result of extensive research 


1 Report of. Librarian, Library of Congress, 
1927, p. 181. 


instance, covered a period of a year and 
a half. The research . assistant in 
charge worked with the engineers in 
departments in Washington and studied 
flood control by visiting the region 
concerned. Individual members of 
Congress cannot freely ask for in- 
formation which involves such ex- 
tensive research. Before such studies 
will be undertaken the subjects must 
be considered of sufficient public im- 
portance by the director of the Bureau, 
and most usually the Congressman 
requesting the information has to be a 
chairman of the Committee having 
charge of the matter. The director 
of the Bureau, if he foresees the devel- 
opment of an important matter, may 
undertake studies and make them 
available to the leaders of legislation 
regarding that particular subject. 

The Bureau at times plays a very 
important part in supplying reliable 
information to committees considering 
important bills. When flood control 
legislation was being considered in 
committee the research assistant who 
made the flood control study sat in 
the committee room during the hear- 
ings and supplied information.1 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 
FURNISH INFORMATION 


The legislators in seeking informa- 
tion may turn to the government de- 
partments for help and often do. The 
government departments are continu- 
ously called upon to supply informa- 
tion. Some legislators feel that in- 
formation from the departments is not 
always impartial, that it may have a 
partisan bias, and needs close seru- 
tiny. 

If the individual legislator starts 
out on his own account to acquire 


1 The Bureau maintains a clipping service 
which is available to all members. 


sary information for many of the bills 
requires months of research at very 
considerable expense. One of the Sen- 
ators who made an extraordinary at- 
tempt to gather the information neces- 
sary for legislation before a committee 
of which he was a member, spent more 
than $3,000 of his own funds in the 
attempt. Much of the information 
had to be gathered by travelling to 
various parts of the country and ob- 
serving and studying conditions. 

It is not too much to say that the 
outstanding men in the legislative 
bodies are the ones who make a real 
attempt to secure reliable information. 
They find it a gigantic undertaking 
but they collect it through their own 
observation, by securing the advice 
of those they respect, by following the 
studies of authorities. 

Because the work of collecting in- 
formation is such a laborious task the 
services of lobbyists is accepted. In 
spite of the valuable services per- 
formed by the other agencies which 
have been discussed it can fairly be 
said that the lobby is the chief source 
of information to legislators. 

Lobbyists are more than glad to 
supply the legislators’ needs. Infor- 
mation comes to his desk freely. 
Legislators often request information 
from lobbyists when they wish to 
defend or oppose a bill. Information 
is supplied by lobbyists which has 
been collected at great expense. Legis- 
lators cannot be expected to compete 
with the information gathering serv- 
ices of some of the lobbyists. Great 
amounts of facts can be gathered from 
information supplied by lobbyists, but 
the difficult question is to know which 
are facts and which are not, and to 
know when facts have been used 
correctly. Anyone familiar with re- 
search work knows how easy it is even 


with facts to give a biased presentation. 
It is a foregone conclusion that lobby- 
ists start with their objective and build 
their information around it. : 

The chief supply of information to 
legislators is, then, biased information. 
Legislators may follow the easy course 
and use the information as presented 
or try to dig out of it the facts neces- 
sary for their purposes. If legislators 
keep in mind the fact that lobbyist 
information is biased they can use it 
and sift out a lot of valuable facts 
without losing their impartial view- 
point. Often legislators are earnestly 
pushing what the lobbyists want and 
in such cases the information they use 
is the lobbyist’s information just as 
they get it. 


METHODS or FURNISHING 
INFORMATION BY LOBBYISTS 


Information is furnished in various 
ways. It is furnished to individual 
legislators through their mail or by 
personal interviews between the lobby- 
ists and legislators.1 It is furnished 
to the press so that it will come to 
the attention of legislators. And it is 
systematically presented before com- 
mittees. 

It is not necessary here to restate 
the specific instances of furnishing 
information mentioned in the previous 
chapters. The work of the legislative 
departments of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
will illustrate the magnitude of such 
service.” 


1 One day when the writer dropped in for an 
interview with a legislative agent of one of the 
large organizations in Washington the conversa- 
tion after a time had to be terminated because 
the agent was going “over on the hill” for a 
conference with one of the Congressmen. 
Another day upon dropping in for an interview 
with a Congressman he was preceded by the 
counsel for a national organization. 

2 Supra, pp. 39, 41. 


INFORMATION AVAILABLE ‘TO 
COMMITTEES 


All this has had to do with the sources 
of information available to individual 
legislators. Since it is the general rule 
of legislators to accept committee rec- 
ommendations on bills it becomes most 
Important to know how the committees 
have arrived at their recommendations. 
And anotherfact should beremembered: 
that committees are divided into sub- 
committees and legislation is referred | 
to those sub-committees, whose rec- 
ommendations in turn are usually ac- 
cepted by the whole committee. 

A committee hearing on an im- 
portant bill may well be compared to 
a court trial with lobbyists as counsels 
on each side and the members of the 
committee as the jury, with this dif- 
ference, of course, that the legislators 
besides weighing the evidence have the 
public interest to keep in mind. -It 
is not unusual then for the legislators 
to acquire a vast amount of new in- 
formation on the subject under con- 
sideration, new angles of looking at 
the subject are presented, information 
is given which has been the outcome 
of elaborate study and research and 
out of this mass of information the 
legislator must reach an opinion. 
This has to do of course only where 
the legislator freely arrives at an opin- 
ion according to his best decision. 

Members of committees, although 
they are expected to gather more in- 


ê Mr. Dinwiddie of the Anti-Saloon League 
reported that when the bill regulating interstate 
shipment of liquor was found “sleeping in the 
Judiciary Committee” at the request of the 
Anti-Saloon League lobbyists, Mr. Littlefield 
of Maine had it referred to the sub-committee 
of ‘which he was Chairman and secured its 
unanimous recommendation to the full commit- 
tee by whom it was favorably considered and was 
reported to the House. (Congressional Record, 
57th Cong., 2nd Sess., pp. 1327-59 ff. Cited by 
P. H. Odegard, Pressure Politics, p. 133.) 


the committee, find themselves in very 
much the same position as any other 
member of the body in securing re- 
. liable impartial information. As was 
stated above the chairmen of com- 
mittees in Congress secure greater con- 
sideration from the Legislative Ref- 
erence Bureau. Similar preferences 
are given by state legislative reference 
bureaus to committee chairmen in the 
state legislatures. Also the commit- 
tees may use some limited public 
funds to gather information. But if 
any extensive gathering of information 
is undertaken the committee members 
have to use-their own funds. 

Committee members, as with the 
members at large in the body, find the 
lobbyists the chief source of their 
information. Information may be pre- 
sented at committee hearings, by 
briefs sent to the committees, or by 
mail to or interviews with the in- 
dividual members of the committees. 
The supplying of information to the 
Ways and Means Committee when 
the Federal Estate Tax was being con- 
sidered or the work of the Public 
Utilities before the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate when 
the Walsh resolution came up, serve 
to indicate the nature and extent of 
lobbyists’ activities in that respect on 
important legislation. 


THe Work or Losppyists BEFORE 
COMMITTEES 


In studying the methods of lobbyists 
too much attention cannot be given 
to their work with committees. The 
importance of committee action on 
legislation has been well pointed out 
by students of government and needs 
no elaboration here. It has come to 


1 Woodrow Wilson, Congressional Govern- 
ment, p. 189. P. D. Hasbrouck, Party Govern- 
ment in the House of Representatives, p. T4. 


ing the floor of the House to which 
reported. And there is no wonder at the 
general practice of accepting committee 
reports when one remembers that the 
party which has a majority in the 
chamber besides having the chairman- 
ships of the committees has a like ma- 
jority on each committee. For the 
important bills the chairmen of the com- 
mittees, as well as other members, have 
received the attitude of the Steering 
Committee or the Committee on Rules 
before the bill comes to a report. And 
on the other hand the Committee is 
just as effective in killing a bill by 
leaving it in committee. 

For the reason, then, that com- 
mittee reports so often determine the 
fate of legislation, lobbyists concen- 
trate their activities upon those bodies. 
They do not stop with furnishing in- 
formation to the committees. They 
at times direct a veritable barrage 
against the committees in the form of 
representatives of this and that in- 
terest who are told the proper times 
to appear and appearances are ar- 
ranged for, and constituents or the 
public at large are urged to pour in 
letters, telegrams, protestations and 
appeals of all sorts upon the members 
of the committee. An illustration 
was afforded during the recent con- 
sideration of the naval building pro- 
gram. The House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee was deluged with letters and 
telegrams resulting from a campaign 
instituted by the National Council 
for Prevention of War? As was 
shown in the last chapter? the Anti- 
Saloon League considered the com- 


2 Whether or not the letter and telegram cam- 
paign was responsible, within a few days the 
committee announced that the program would 
be cut to one-third of the administration pro- 
posal. 

3 See pp. 20, 22. 


mittees one of the most important 
points at which it focused its attention. 


6 
LOBBYISTS INFLUENCE COMMITTEE 
ÅPPOINTMENTS 


The lobbyists may go even farther 
and exert influence in securing favora- 
ble appointments, to committees The 
change of rules in the House in 1910 
made that method of securing de- 
sirable action more difficult but not 
impossible. To influence committee 
appointments now the lobbyist has 
to work through the party leaders in 
the Committee on Committees which 
distributes the committee posts and 
the control of that committee may well 
be in the hands of a very small group 
of men—even dominated by one man, 
and if such be the case the situation 
as far as the lobbyist is concerned is 
much like that which existed prior 
to 1910. In fact the situation is even 
more to his liking because the re- 
sponsibility for the committee ap- 
pointments is more obscure. 

Influence exerted in this way comes 
from men connected with strong groups 
‘who have rendered service to the party 
in one way or another, chiefly through 
furnishing campaign funds. Legisla- 
tors do not have to be procured for the 
committees who are favorable to this 
or that interest. All that is needed is 
to place members in the important 
committee positions who will be willing 
to recognize past services performed 
when a bill in which the lobbyist is 
interested comes before the committee. 
This method by which campaign funds 
and campaign services can be trans- 
lated into influence on legislation 
should not be lost sight of. 

The scrutiny of committee appoint- 
ments is so keen by conflicting groups 
that the freedom to pack committees 
in Congress is diminished. But in 
state legislative bodies the practice goes 


1 See p. 10. 
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on apace. Committee appointments 
are often determined by lobbyists 
representing strong groups. Political 
bosses continuously are instrumen- 
tal in packing committees to do 
their bidding. In Pennsylvania the 
Elections Committees in the legislature 
have been packed for many sessions 
to prevent the passage of legislation 
to improve election conditions in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh? In the 
session of the legislature now con- 
vened at Harrisburg the members of 
committees owe their appointment to 
a conference made up of the Chairman 
of the Republican State Committee, 
a former State Chairman, the Chair- 
man of the Slate Committee of the 
Senate, the Chairman of the Slate 
Committee of the House, and the 
President of the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania. The last 
mentioned member of the group has 
for some years been one of the chief 
financial supporters of the wing of the 
Republican party in Pennsylvania 
represented by the State Committee. 
No better illustration could be af- 
forded of the relation between cam- 
paign funds and committee appoint- 
ments than to see the donor of the 
funds and the secretary of the party 
committee meet in conference where 
their voice is the chief factor in deter- 
mining committee assignments.! 


THE LOBBYISTS AND THE CONFER- 
ENCE ComMI?TT ERE 


And then the Conference Commit- 
tee Is a special point of attack for the 


* See author’s study on The Supervision 
Conduct of Elections and Returns, A 29. oe 

° See Reed Committee Investigation of the 1996 
Senatorial Primary Election in Pennsylvania. 

t The Philadelphia Public Ledger reported 
that legislators concede the success of the 
President of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers 
Association in gaining control of many of the 
most important committees in the House and 
Senate. January 15, 1929. 


that the day of the third reading of 
the bill was the day of crisis. Close 
watch then had to be kept to prevent 
amendments because an amended bill 
meant a Conference Committee and 
Conference Committees, he said, are 
dangerous. 

Senator Simmons in pointing out 
that the Conference Committee is the 
especial aim of the lobbyists gave as 
reasons that it is a smaller body and 
that they know that when a bill re- 
lates to many items, such as a tariff 
bill, whatever the Conference Com- 
mittee’s action is on one item that 
action must be accepted or their whole 
action on all items must be rejected 
because a conference report is not open 
to amendment.' Senator Simmons 
might have added other advantages 
of the Conference Committee from 
the lobbyist viewpoint which no doubt 
are familiar to experienced lobbyists. 
Conference reports are drawn up in 
secret and while in session the Com- 
mittee is not required to divulge any 
of their actions and when reported 
the legislation has first place on the 
calendar and may displace all other 
legislation. And furthermore the Con- 
ference Committee may hold its report 
until any time it deems best and that 
time may be near the end of the ses- 
sion when there is no time for con- 
sideration or for sending the bill back 
if it does not meet with approval. 

The special interests, said Senator 
Simmons, rely upon the Conference 
Committee to nullify, overrule, and 
set aside any action regarded by them 
as prejudicial to their interests and 
plans. The Conference report on the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff bill was used 
to illustrate his statement. The in- 
fluence of the dyestuffs lobby was 
strong enough, he said, to dominate 


1 Congressional Record, Vol. 62, pp. 12806-8. 


dyestuffs embargo provision. ‘The pro- 
vision was stricken out when it came 
to tke floor of the House. The lobby, 
he said, succeeded in having the pro- 
vision restored by the Finance Com- 
mittee in the Senate, but it met a 
like fate to that in the House when 
it reached the floor of tHe Senate and 
it went to Conference with no dyestuffs 
embargo provision. It came back 
from the Conference Committee con- 
taining a dye embargo provision. 
The lobby was powerful enough, said 
Senator Simmons, to have the provision 
restcred in Conference. When the 
report was brought to the floor of the 
House, Representative Hamilton Fish, 
Jr., made the point of order that the 
bill included new matter not com- 
mitted to the Conference Committee. 
A bettle ensued over the matter in the 
House with Longworth leading the 


fight for the report and Garner joining: , 


Fish in opposition. In spite of the’ 


fact that Fish’s point of order was 
overruled by Speaker Gillett, Garner’s 
motion to recommit the bill to the 
Conference Committee with instruc- 
tions to strike out the dye embargo 
prevailed and the second report from 
the Committee without the provision 
was adopted by the House.” 


While Conference Committees are 


limited by the rules in the amount of 
new matter which can be added—in 
the Senate any new matter makes the 
bill subject to a point of order, in the 
House new matter must be germane to 
the bill—lobbyists find there is a great 
deal of latitude. Any new matter 
may be added if objection is not made 
when the report goes back to the floor, 
and as has already been pointed out 
Conference Committee reports must be 
accepted or rejected as a whole and 
accordingly conferees become skillful 


2 Ilid. 


in estimating how much new matter or 
what changes will be adopted by the 
body rather than tugyn down the whole 
report, also in Judging when to return 
the report to escape close scrutiny. 

The methods of lobbying which 
have been discussed thus far are for 
the most part direct forms of using 
influence, furnishing information to 
legislators, appearing before commit- 
tees, interviewing legislators, exerting 
social influence, and keeping a con- 
tinuous watch on the process of legis- 
lation. Activities of such a nature 
center around the national and state 
capitols. 

But lobbyists have not been content 
to rely upon the direct forms of using 
influence. The recent developments 
in lobbying have been toward an ever 
increasing use of indirect methods. It 
can fairly be said that the most ef- 
fective lobbying is being done through 
the use of the indirect methods. 


Inorrect METHODS or LOBBYING 


` The indirect forms of lobbying do 
not center around capitols. They 
may properly be called the field work 
of lobbyists and the activities may 
roughly be divided into three classes: 
those activities which prompt con- 
stituents to bring influence on legis- 
lators, those which help to determine 


a choice of legislators, and those which. 


- tend to mould the opinions of con- 
stituents. 

While these activities do not center 
in capitols they are for the most part 
directed from those vantage points. 
The activities have for their aim the 
influencing of legislation or adminis- 
trative action and plans of campaign 
are laid out by someone closely in 
. touch with legislatures and adminis- 
trative authorities.! 


1 Chas. S. Barrett of the Farmers Educational 
and Cotperative Union of America stated that 
“Lobbydom is not confined to Washington. 


PROMPTING CONSTITUENTS TO*BRING 
PRESSURE 


In stirring up constituents to bring 
pressure on legislators the lobbyist 
induces a two-fold appeal to which 
legislators are susceptible. According 
to our system of representation legis- 
lators represent a definite block of 
constituents. And although that rep- 
resentation may be ragged at times 
there is the attitude of mind among 
legislators that they must represent 
their constituents? In the second 
place, and more important, is the fact 
that legislators must depend upon their 
constituents for continuance in office. 
The cynical would perhaps say that 
the only reason why legislators profess 
to represent their constituents is be- 
cause the constituents hold over them 


the power of political life or death. 


But, however that may be, two vul- 
nerable spots to the lobbyists’ way of 
thinking are there. And accordingly 
letters and telegrams pour im upon 
representatives from their districts 
and from the public at large. The 
Senators find mail matter and mes- 
sages from all over their state as well 
as from other states dumped on their 
desks. It comes in all forms, much of 
it clearly revealing that it has been 
sent at the lobbyists’ instigations. 
Especially do lobbyists prompt ap- 
peals from the legislators’ own party 
members. And appeals from a legis- 
lator’s own constituents are valued 
much above those from without the 
district. Some representatives follow 
the practice of answering letters from 


The Capital is its headquarters. . . . Realizing 
that every field should be under its watchful eye 
the system has established lobbies wherever 
farmers might be expected in any influential 
numbers to congregate. (Uncle Reuben in 
Washington, p. 945.) 

2P., D. Hasbrouck, Party Government in the 
House of Representatives, p. 63. 


attention to the others. But some 
find the volume of mail matter so 
great even from their own districts 
that they do not have the time and 
office help to make replies. 

The usual estimate by legislators 
of the importance of such mail cam- 
paigns is that they are influenced by 
letters which seem to express a real 
opinion of the sender but that form 
letters, cards and the like are as good 
as wasted. But the fact that some 
representatives reply to even the form 
letters seems to contradict the state- 
ment that form letters have no in- 
fluence. The legislator cannot ac- 
curately judge whether the lobbyist 
who is able to cause constituents to 
mail letters could not as easily persuade 
them to cast votes against him and 
accordingly he does not neglect ap- 
peals or protests if they come in in 
great quantities. It has been said 
that some Senators in order to avoid 
undue influence being exerted by 
progapanda, refuse to read their mail. 
The technique of lobbyists is being 
refined more and more, and as the art 
of stirring up mail campaigns develops 
it will become increasingly difficult 
for legislators to distinguish a manu- 
factured sentiment from a real one. 


LOBBYISTS CONDUCT CAMPAIGN 
ÅCTIVITIES 


A still more binding control of legis- 
lators is obtained by lobbyists by their 
work in helping to determine the out- 
come of primaries and elections. The 
lobbyists act upon the theory that 
better control is to be had by nominat- 
ing and electing friendly legislators than 
to influence them after they are elected. 

This is a field of activity which holds 
open great opportunities for the lobby- 
ists and enough was given in the 
preceding chapters! to show that the 


1 Supra, Chapters, II, III. 


In legislative bodies all over the coun- 
try are legislators, who act according 
to the will of those who control their 
election. If labor or the farmers 
can boast of their men on the hill at 
Washington how much more true must 
such control be of state legislators. 
To control state legislators the lobby- 
ists may enter the districts in question 
and help elect desired legislators but 
the up-to-date method is to secure 
such control through the political 
bosses or those who control the des- 
tinies of the legislators. The politi- 
cal boss is a broker of legislative favor 
and dispenses it for reward, the re- 
ward most usually being in the form 
of campaign funds to finance his or- 
ganization. It is not unusual to find 
in states containing large cities politi- 
cal bosses who control a bloc of the 
legislature large enough to turn the 
scale in legislation when wanted. 
Whether or not the direct primary 
form of making nominations is a more 
expensive form than the convention 
system has not been proven but it is 
known that campaign expenditures 
are rapidly mounting. It has gotten 
to the place where in states of large 
population the candidate with small 
funds cannot expect to obtain an im- 
portant office. Huge sums are re- 
quired for even the legitimate expendi- 
tures and the man without funds finds 
himself at a loss in attempting to com- 
pete. It is such candidates that the 
lobbyists help with campaign funds 
and campaign services with all that 
that includes. To many candidates 
it is to accept such help or give up all 
chances of obtaining the office. There - 
can be no doubt of the effectiveness 
of money in political campaigns not- 
withstanding the cases on record where 
candidates with small expenditures 


2See Reed, Investigation of 1926 Senatorial 
Primary Election in Pennsylvania, p. 926. 


have been successful. Such cases in 
densely populated states are the ex- 
ceptions, ‘ 

' Therefore, the lobbyists find the 
opportunities open to extract promises 
from candidates in exchange for cam- 
paign support.! And when the can- 
didate gets to the legislative body 
his record is watched to see that the 
promises are fulfilled.2 Otherwise he 
is marked for defeat at the next election 
period. 

Too much emphasis cannot be given 
to the campaign support method of 
securing control over legislators. Pro- 
fessor Munro feels that the man who 
goes into public office without even 
an implied obligation “is as rare as 
a Scotchman in a symphony orches- 
tra.” > How much more simple is 
that method of control than to attempt 
to control the legislator after he is 
elected. Lobbyists know that their 
suggestions will be welcomed, or if not 
welcomed will be accepted, they know 
they can have their bills introduced, 
and they know that they have legis- 
lators on the job to watch the progress 
of the bills at every step in the process. 
If favorable legislators sit in the legis- 
lative body lobbyists are relieved of a 
great amount of work. Their work 
then consists chiefly in furnishing in- 
formation to the legislators they have 
helped to elect, furnishing services in 
the way of bill drafting, research, and 
so on, advising the legislator of the 
legislation wanted, and checking to 
see that their wishes are carried out. 

There is a decided difference in 


1 William Bennett Munro, Invisible Govern- 
„ment, p. 104. 

2 The author has in his possession a chart 
presented to him by the legislative office of one 
of the large organizations in Washington, show- 
ing the vote of every representative and senator 
during the 69th Congress on 29 bills in which 
the organization was interested. 

3 William Bennett Munro, Invisible Govern- 
ment, p. 104. 


methods of lobbyists in influencing 
elections depending upon the member- 
ship they have behind them. If the 
lobbyist can work through a large 
membership his task in influencing 
electionsis relatively simple. Heneeds 
only to notify the members that this 
or that candidate is favorable or un- 
favorable and to be on the job to 
counteract the work of other lobbyists. 
The more compact the membership 
the more effective is their control 
over elections. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor, because of the size and 
compactness of its membership per- 
haps, exceeds all other groups in its 
power to control elections.* 

If the lobbyist does not have a large 
membership behind him then he has 
to rely upon financial resources to 
carry influence. There are various 
methods he may resort to—he may be 
able to win over political bosses who 
control the election of legislators, he 
may rely upon propaganda methods, 
or furnish campaign funds out of which 
publicity expenditures are made, elec- 
tion workers are hired, and so on. 

There have been times when groups 
have combined in endorsing candidates 
or marking them for defeat. Such 
a method holds open wide opportunities 
for the lobbyists. If a group with 
great financial resources can combine 
with one with a large membership or 
two groups with large membership 
unite, they become combinations diffi- 
cult to resist. Thus far the groups 
with large membership have seemed to 
be nearest together in their legislative 


1 The statement of the American Federation 
of Labor in 1922 that as the outcome of all its 
campaign activities 23 candidates for U. S. 
Senator who had been loyal to labor were elected 
and il unfavorable ones defeated and that of the 
candidates for representatives 170 were elected 
either because directly supported by the Fed- 
eration or by reason of the opposition to their 
opponents, should be remembered. Supra, 
p. 48. 


desires and have combined for political 
action while the othér groups, those 
having great financial resources, have 
combined among themselves. 


Lossyists Purson Non-PAartisan 
COURSE 


Lobbyists in their political activities 
are usually non-partisan. Candidates 
are supported or opposed according 
to their stand on the questions in 
which the lobbyist is interested re- 
gardless of what party affiliation they 
have. Such a plan is no doubt wise 
from the lobbyist’s viewpoint. If he 
cannot secure the pledges he desires 
from the candidate of one party he can 
go to the member of the other party 
and bargain, whereas if he had been 
adhering to one party the refusal of 
pledges by the candidate of that party 
would have left no choice but to run 
an independent candidate! More- 
over, it gives to the lobbyist the ad- 
vantage of seeking pledges from the 
candidate of the party which has the 
best chance to win in a particular 
district. There is nothing to be 
gained by supporting a candidate of 
the minority party in a one party 
district. 


Mocvtome Pugur OPINION 


The third indirect method, moulding 
the opinions of people, is the latest 
word in lobbying activities. Lobby- 
ists are just beginning to wake up to 
the control which can be obtained 
through the method. The method 


1 Īn the U. S. Senatorial primary in Iowa in 
1922, the American Federation of Labor had a 
difficult problem on its hands in choosing be- 
tween two candidates, Representatives Sweet 
and Brookhart, both of whom the Federation 
considered sympathetic to labor. It was under- 
stood by the two candidates before the primary 
election that whichever one received the nomi- 
nation he would in turn receive the hearty 
support of the other. (Report of Proceedings 
of American Federation of Labor, 1923, p. 51.) 


ties up closely with the two indirect 
methods discussed above. Lobbyists 
seek to mould the opinion of con- 
stituents of legislators so that they 
will elect favorable legislators, so that 
after they are elected the constituents 
will make the right kind of appeals 
when bills come to the fore, and so that 
the legislators will be confronted 
back home with an opinion favorable 
to the lobbyist’s program, and if the 
legislator represents his constituents, 
he will at the same time be endorsing 
what the lobbyists want. And with 
such an opinion prevailing among the 
people in legislative districts the lobby- 
ist can feel so much more certain of 
the response he will receive when his 
requests go out from the legislative 
centers. If the right sort of opinion 
can be created among the people the 
lobbyist has by that one stroke taken 
care of the election and has gone far 
in controlling legislators in all levels, 
national, state and local. 

It is the activities of lobbyists carry- 
ing out this third indirect method which 
have flooded the country with propa- 
ganda. Back of most propaganda, as 
distinct from advertising, can be 
found the purpose of ultimately in- 
fluencing legislation or administrative 
action. The purposes may seem rather 
remote from the methods used but at 
times when legislation affecting the 
particular interest comes to the fore 
the connection can be seen. In the 
public utility field the purposes of the 
establishment of the state information | 
bureaus and their activities could be 
more clearly seen when the Walsh 
resolution and the Muscle Shoals and 
Boulder Dam bills came before Con- 
gress. 

The methods used by the public 
utilities to mould opinion is the best 
illustration of that form of indirect 
lobbying on record. Practically every 
channel of public information was 
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made use of. Information flowed out 
through the press, through schools, 
the pulpit, the leéture platform, the 
radio, the motion picture, agents, books, 
and other methods.t The plans were 
‘In one way or another to reach every 
man, woman and child. 

The public utilities lobbying cam- 
paign, while, being the most extensive 
use of this form of the indirect method, 
is not an isolated case. As was 
pointed out the dye industry used the 
method in the years following the war, 
water power interests were busy at it 
in 1916, manufacturmg groups were 
making use of the method in 1913, 
women’s organizations, reported one 
of their leaders, conducted an educa- 
tional campaign in favor of the Kellogg 
Treaty which was the most widespread 
and thoroughgoing of anything they 
have attempted? 

It must be said that the recent cases 
in which this method has been used 
vastly outstrips the mstances of ten 
years or more ago in extensity and 
` variety of methods used. No doubt 


much of the recent activity in*applying 
high power salesmanship and propa- 
ganda methods by groups owes its 
origin to ideas derived from a knowl- 
edge of the work of the Bureau of 
Public Information during the war. 
If any doubt exists as to the effective- 
ness of propaganda campaigns one 
need only remember the successful 
food saving and bond selling cam- 
paigns during the war period? 

This third indirect method of lobby- 
ing is just in the development stage. 
The objectives are well formed but 
the methods of obtaining those ob- 
jectives are yet in the experimental 
stage. But once a group starts on a 
program of using all available channels 
for moulding opinion other groups 
cannot stand idly by. Great competi- 
tion among groups in their propaganda 
campaigns already exists, but it is 
safe to predict that the present con- 
tests are only shadows of what are 
to come and that propaganda and more 
propaganda will flow through the 
channels of public information. 


CHAPTER V 


REGULATION oF LOBBYING 


GENERAL opinion prevails, and 
has prevailed for many years, 
that lobbying activities should be 
regulated. It is quite generally be- 
heved that much improper influence is 
brought to bear by lobbyists and that 
they have an undue share in helping 
to shape legislation affecting the in- 
terests which they represent. 

The movement for regulation has 

1See the discussion of the public utility in- 
vestigation, Chapter ITT. 

2 The women of the ten national organizations 
included in the conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War held more than 10,000 meetings 
in addition to state and regional conferences, in 


39 states within a year. New York Times, 
January 13, 1929. 


shown itself in state legislatures more 
than it has in Congress although as will 


“þe seen presently there have been many 


attempts in Congress to curb the 
lobbyists. The movement for regula- 
tion in state legislatures is of long 
standing. 


DEVELOPMENT OF REGULATION AMONG 
THE STATES 


Lobbying was declared to be a crime 
in the Georgia Constitution of 1877. 
The Governor of Massachusetts was 
appealing for a law to regulate lobbyists 
in 1891 although one had been passed 


3 See Harold D. Lasswell, Propaganda Tech- 
nique in the World War. 


in the pteceding session of the legis- 
lature requiring counsels and agents 
to register. The Governor complained 
that the act requiring registration made 
public the names of lobbyists but not 
their acts and that it made public the 
expenses incurred in promoting legis- 
lation but too late to affect the legisla- 
tion for which they weremade. It was 
recommended that if the fullest possi- 
ble notice were given to the public of 
the status of the matter pending the 
lobby would be restricted. Also the 
need of providing an easier method by 
which lobbying practices and the 
amount of money spent could be in- 
vestigated was emphasized. 

In 1905, Governor La Follette asked 
the Wisconsin legislature for more 
stringent regulation of lobbying than 
had been enacted im his state in 1899. 
The 1899 law required lobbyists to 
register but the requirement had not 
proven satisfactory. ‘The recommen- 
dation was made that the law go 
farther and make it a penal offense for 
a paid lobbyist to approach a legislator 
privately or personally upon any 
matter which was the subject of legis- 
lation? As a result of La Follette’s 
recommendations, legislation was 
enacted during that session of the 
legislature which provisions comprise 
the substance of the law regulating 
lobbying as it now stands. 

The disclosures of lobbying activities 
at state legislatures in the New York 
Insurance Investigation caused an 
outbreak of legislation against lobby- 
ists. During the following year regula- 
tive laws were enacted in nine states 
and during the next three or four years 
most of the state statutes for regulating 
lobbying which now exist were passed. 

Thirty-two states now have laws 


1 Message to Massachusetts Legislature, Gov- 
ernor William E. Russell, January, 1891. 

2 Message to Wisconsin Legislature, Governor 
Robert La Follette, May, 1905. 


regulating lobbying in one way or 
another. The Massachusetts and 
Wisconsin laws led the way and 
furnished the model for many of the 
other state laws on the subject. A 
close examination of those two laws 


should be had.4 


@ 
REGULATION IN MASSACHUSETTS AND 
WISCONSIN 


The two laws are similar in content. 
Neither law specifically defining lobby- 
ing. Both require the registration of 
legislative counsels and agents. Both 
make a distinction between legislative 
counsels and legislative agents. Legis- 
lative counsel is defined as a person who 
for compensation appears at any public 
hearing before any committee of the 
legislature in regard to proposed legisla- 
tion and who does no other acts in regard 
to the same except such things as are 
necessarily incident to such appearance 
before such a committee. A legislative 
agent, on the other hand, according to 
the Massachusetts law, is defined to be 
“any person who for hire or reward does 
any act to promote or oppose legislation 
except to appear at a public hearing 
before a committee of the general 
court as legislative counsel.” The 
distinction, however, seems to be of 
little significance because the laws 
apply to the two groups alike with the 
exception that legislative agents are 
excluded from appearing before com- 
mittees. 


3 Those states are: Alabama, Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, West Virginia, Wisconsin. (See 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of Con- 
gress, material compiled by Margaret W. 
Stewart.) 

4 Wisconsin Statutes, 1923, I, Chap. 346, pp. 
2238-40. Laws of Massachusetts, 1921, Chap. 3, 
Section 39. 
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Both laws require that employers of 
legislative counsels or agents shall 
register the names of such within a 
week after the date of employment. 
Also both laws require the registration 
of the employers. The information 
required to be shown upon registration 
by both laws is practically the same— 
address of agent or counsel, date of 
employment, length of time employ- 
ment is to continue, and special sub- 
jects of legislation, if any, to which the 
employment relates. 

The laws of both states require that 
a written authority to act as counsel 
or agent signed by the employer must 
be filed. 

The scope of the activities in which 
lobbyists may participate are defined 
by the Wisconsin law. All service 
before that legislature attempting to 
influence legislation must be by ap- 
pearance before the regular committees, 
through newspaper publications, by 
public addresses, or by written or 
printed statements, arguments or 
briefs, delivered to each member of the 
legislature. Twenty-five copies of 
each statement, argument, or brief are 
required to be deposited with the 
Secretary of State. The aim of the 
Wisconsin law, it can be seen, is to 
abolish personal solicitation of legisla- 
tors. The laws of both states forbid 
lobbyists to go upon the floor of the 
legislative bodies except upon invita- 
tion. 

There are some restrictions on those 
who would lobby. In the Massachu- 
setts law members of the state or 
district political committees are for- 
bidden to act as legislative agents. 
The Wisconsin Jaw requires officers and 
employers of the state or federal gov- 
ernment who attempt to influence legis- 
lation to comply with the regulations 
for legislative counsels and agents. 
The method of compensating lobbyists 
is regulated. Employment for a com- 


pensation dependent upon the pas- 
sage or defeat of legislation, or upon 
any other contingency connected with 
the acts of the legislature, is forbidden. 

Both laws require a statement of 
expenses to be made by employers of 
lobbyists after the adjournment of the 
legislature, in both states within thirty 
days thereafter. The statement must 
show all expenses paid or incurred in 
connection with the promotion of 
legislation. The statements in each 
case are filed with the Secretary of 
State. In Massachusetts the law pro- 
vides that when such expense is in- 
cluded in an employment by annual 
salary the amount apportioned for the 
promotion of legislation must be stated. 

Penalties are provided for violation 
of the provisions. In Massachusetts 
penalties of $100 to $1,000 may be 
imposed, in Wisconsin from $50 to 
$5,000, and in both states disbarment 
from acting as lobbyist for three years. 
Either or both penalties may be given. 


REGULATION IN OTHER STATES 
The laws in the other states either 


follow very much the same plan as 


the laws in Massachusetts and Wiscon- 
sin or are less comprehensive. The 
Georgia law defines lobbying as “any 
personal solicitation of a member of 
the general assembly during a session 
thereof by private interview, or letter, 
or message, or other means and ap- 
pliances not addressed solely to the 
judgment.”! The defect in the defi- 
nition obviously turns on the question 
of determining when a matter is 
addressed to the judgment of the 
legislator. The Texas law, which re- 
quires that the acts of the lobbyist 
must appeal to the reason of the 
legislator, is just as faulty? 

The Ohio law requires that a certifi- 
cate be issued by the Secretary of 


1 Laws of Georgia, 1923, p. 43. 
2 Texas Statutes, 1920, Articles 195-99. 


which a fee of $3.00 is charged the 
employer.1 The Indiana law requires 
a $2.00 fee? This law also requires 
that any newspaper receiving com- 
pensation for promoting or opposing 
legislation must show at whose instance 
the material is printed and the com- 
pensation received. The Kansas law 
exempts lobbyists who attempt to 
influence legislators but who are not 
employed for that purpose. Several 
state laws? exempt from the provisions 
of the law duly accredited counsels or 
agents of counties, cities, towns, vil- 
lages, public boards and public in- 
stitutions. 

A great variety of penalties exist in 
the state laws. Some states make 
lobbying a felony while in others it is 
a misdemeanor. Some provide fines, 
some imprisonment, some disbarment 
from service and some combinations of 
those three penalties.! 


Meruops or REGULATION AMONG THE 
STATES 


The methods of the states in their 
attempts to regulate lobbying can then 
be seen. The purposes have been to 
disclose the identity of the lobbyists 
and their employers, to reveal the legis- 
lative measures which the lobbyists and 
employers are promoting or opposing, 
to restrict the activities of lobbyists, to 
prohibit some from acting as lobbyists, 
to cut down the incentive to illegitimate 
activities by prohibiting contingent 
compensation, to reveal the amount of 


1 Laws of Ohio, 1913, p. 6, sec. 8. 
 2Indiana, Burns Annotated Statutes, 1918, 
Supp. Sec. 7588. 

3 Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New York, Rhode Island, South Dakota. 

4 Thìs study has not taken into consideration 
rules of state legislatures dealing with lobbying. 
For a good discussion of state legislation on 
lobbying see the study of Theo. H. Thiesing, 
Legislative Reference Bureau, Library of Con- 
gress, 


legislation, and to inflict penalties upon 
violators. i 

It is to be noted that the chief 
remedy is publicity—publicity of the 
names of lobbyists and employers, 
publicity of legislation in which lobby- 
ists are interested, @nd publicity of 
money used in influencing legislation. 

Before examining the results secured 
by state laws it is advisable to see what 
attempts have been made in Congress 
to regulate lobbying, because the ques- 
tions which arise in securing an effec- 
tive regulative law are much the same 
for Congress as for state legislatures. 


ATTEMPTS IN CONGRESS TO REGULATE 
THE LOBBY 


There was some feeling that lobbying 
in Congress should be regulated by law 
as early as 1907. Three bills were 
introduced in the fifty-ninth Congress 
to curb the lobbyists, one of which 
would have prevented “the unlawful 
employment of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives,” ® another of which would 
have prohibited lobbying in behalf of 
railroads engaged in interstate com- 
merce. From that time to the present 
there have been numerous bills intro- 
duced aiming to regulate lobbying 
activities, some of the bills asking for 
an investigation of lobbying activities. 

Nothing was accomplished im the 
way of interfering with lobbying activi- 
ties until the investigations which were 
made by a committee of each House 
in 1913. The disclosures which were 
made no doubt somewhat retarded 
lobbying activities and also succeeded 
in bringing lobbying activities more 
into the open by discrediting secret 
practices which they found had been 
going on. Furthermore, the investiga- 
tions greatly stimulated the movement 
to regulate lobbying. During the 


5 H. R. 25369, 59th Congress. 
ê H. R. 25767, 59th Congress. 


sixty-third Congress there were at least 
a dozen bills introduced aiming to 
regulate such activities and since that 
time there have been a varying number 
of bills and resolutions up to nine! 
introduced in each Congress. Since 
1907 there have been at least three 
dozen bills introduced to regulate 
lobbying. Thus far none have been 
enacted into law. The usual fate of 
the bills was to be left in committees. 

There are various reasons why lobby 
legislation was not enacted even after a 
great number of bills on the subject 
had been introduced. Perhaps the 
chief reason is that Congressmen have 
little faith in a law being able to secure 
any significant results in regulating the 
activities of lobbyists. Some feel that 
a law cannot be devised which will do 
what is desired, that is, to allow legiti- 
mate lobbying to continue and prevent 
the improper practices. Furthermore, 
while there are many lobbyists who do 
not object to a regulative law there has 
been no lobbying for one, while there 
has been some opposition. Also there 
must be some feeling among Congress- 
men that if they help to put through a 
lobby law it might affect them at some 
future time when they have ceased to 
be in Congress. 

In the present Congress has been 
seen unusual activity to regulate lobby- 
ing. There have been several bills 
and resolutions introduced and one of 
the bills, introduced by Senator Cara- 
way, passed the Senate during the 
first session.” 


BILus FoR REGULATION IN THE SEVEN- 
TIETH CONGRESS 


The proposed methods for regulating 
lobbying in the bills introduced in the 
Seventieth Congress are similar to the 
methods proposed in bills introduced in 

170th Congress. 


2 Senate No. 1095, passed the Senate March 2, 
1928. 


former Congresses, and so an examina- 
tion of the bills presented diring that 
Congress will show the manner in 
which Congress is attempting to regu- 
late the practice. i 

The Caraway bill, which was passed 
by the Senate, defines a lobbyist and 
lobbying. A lobbyist is defined as 
“one who shall engage for pay to at- 
tempt to influence legislation, or to 
prevent legislation, by the National 
Congress.” Lobbying, according to 
the act, “consists of any effort to in- 
fluence the action of Congress upon 
any matter coming before it, whether 
it be by distributing literature, ap- 
pearing before committees of Congress, 
or interviewing or seeking to interview 
individual members of either the House 
of Representatives or the Senate.” 

Aside from the definition the meth- 
ods of regulation provided in the bill 
are much the same as those in the 
laws of Wisconsin and Massachusetts, 
already discussed. Lobbyists are re- 
quired to register with the clerk of the 
House and Secretary of the Senate. 
They are required to give the names 
and addresses of their employers and 
disclose the interests which they or 
their employers have in proposed legis- 
lation. 

The lobbyists furthermore must show 
how much they are to receive, by whom 
paid, and how much they are allowed 
for expenses, and at the end of each 
month they must file a report showing 
the amount of money expended in 
carrying on their work as lobbyists 
The reports must show to whom the 
money was paid, and for what pur- 
poses. A further requirement is that 
the report must show names of any 
persons entertained, date of such en- 
tertainment, and expenses incurred. 
As in the state laws lobbyists are re- 
quired to file written authorization of 
employment by their employers. All 
of the information required to be given 
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$1,000 is provided, or imprisonment 
for one month to a year, or both fine 
and imprisonment. 

The method of regulation, it can be 
seen, is publicity—revealing the identity 
of lobbyists and their employers, their 
interests in legislation, and the amounts 
of money used to influence legislation.) 

A resolution introduced by Senator 
Walsh of Massachusetts would amend 
the standing rules of the Senate to 
regulate the lobbyists. 
regulation is the same as that in the 
Caraway bill—to reveal the identity of 
lobbyists and employers, and expendi- 
tures made in connection with legisla- 
tion. According to the Walsh resolu- 
tion chairmen of committees would be 
required to compel all persons appear- 
ing before committees to state whether 
they were employed for the purpose and 
if so by whom employed.’ 

A bill introduced in the House by 
Representative Browne is patterned 
very closely after the Massachusetts 
law with no methods of regulation 
which are not found in either the 
Massachusetts or Wisconsin laws.’ 
Another bill, introduced by Representa- 
tive Griffin, relies upon publicity as the 
method of regulation‘ as does a bill 
introduced by Representative Schafer.’ 
In the Schafer bill contingent fees are 
forbidden and the methods which 
lobbyists may use in influencing legisla- 
tion, as given in the Wisconsin law, 
are prescribed. 

A joint resolution introduced in the 
House by Representative Howard, 
strikes at the practice of ex-Congress- 
men accepting service as lobbyists.’ 


1 S. 1095, 70th Congress. 
2S. Res. 145, 70th Congress, Ist sesssion. 
3 H. R. 7202, 70th Congress, 1st session. 
. 4H. R. 423, 70th Congress, lst session. 
5 H. R. 6098, 70th Congress, Ist session. 
6 H. J. Res. 227, 70th Congress, Ist session. 


The method of . 


rorpaaen to engage in loppying ac- 
tivities for compensation within two 
years after their service in Congress has 
ended. In this resolution is found a 
restriction on ex-members which was 
not found in the state laws. 

The methods then ,by which Con- 
gress would regulate lobbying are those 
now on the statute books’ of many of 
the states. Publicity of lobbyists, 
employers, interests in legislation, and 
expenditures is the outstanding method 
running through all the laws and pro- 
posed laws. 


RESULTS SECURED BY STATES 


Something of the success which 
Congress would obtain can be foreseen 
by examining the results secured in the 
states. The results secured in Ohio, 
New York, and Wisconsin, were re- 
ported upon by a competent observer.” 

In Ohio lobbyists have been lax in 
observing the law. In 1921 one hun- 
dred and sixteen lobbyists registered; 
in 1925 one hundred and ten. In 
1925 it is reported that most of the reg- 
istrations were made after the Senate in 
a joint resolution asked the Secretary of 
State to inform the legislature of the 
number of registered lobbyists. The 
provision in the Ohio law requiring a 
statement of expenditures was reported 
to be of no value. An examination of 
expense accounts showed in every case 
the lobbyists had reported “‘received 
nothing and spent nothing.” 


In New York, according to the re- 
port, the law has not given satisfactory 
results. It was found that “some of 
the most flagrant cases of sinister lob- 
bying” exist and that “lobbyists do 
practically as they please.” A mem- 
ber of the Assembly in 1927 complained 
that “it’s a shame the way lobbyists 


*James K. Pollock, dr., American Political 
Science Review, May, 1927. 


are permitted to run wild on the floor of 
the Assembly. I well remember last 
year when this Hguse was voting on a 
very important bill that a certain lob- 
byist stood behind the clerk’s desk and 
checked the vote in order to make sure 
that the bill was passed.”! In 1928 
one hundred and twenty-one lobbyists 
registered, the names of forty-four of 
which are given in a previous chap- 
ter? 

A considerable stir was created in 
Kentucky when last fallan attempt was 
made to enforce the law regulating lob- 
byists. Eight lobbyists who had viola- 
ted the provision forbidding lobbyiststo 
appear on the floor of the House with- 
out invitation were fined $250 and costs.’ 

On the other hand good results are 
reported in Wisconsin. It was reported 
that there have been no prosecutions 
under the law and that it has been com- 
plied with very generally. The law 
was found to be securing good results. 
The fact that Wisconsin has one of the 
best laws no doubt accounts to some 
extent for the good results but most 
important in securing results is the gen- 
erally high plane of the state govern- 
ment. The New York and Ohio laws 


1 Statement of Mr. Cuvillier, New York Times, 
Jan. 26, 1927. 

2 Supra, p. 61. 

In Massachusetts 77 lobbyists registered in 
1928. 

3 New York Times, September 5, 1928. 

According to the Times the lobbyists who were 
arrested represented the Kentucky Utilities 
Corp., Latonia Jockey Club, Kentucky Farm 
Products, Kentucky Chiropractors Ass’n, Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers, Northeast 
Kentucky Coal Ass'n,- Canova Coal Corp., and 
the Kentucky Bankers’ Ass’n. Cases were 
brought against lobbyists for the Brotherhood of 
Railway ‘Trainmen, Barbers License Law, 
Illinois Cent. Railway, Master Plumbers, New 
York Ass’n of Life Insurance Presidents, Nat’] 
Board of Fire Underwriters, State Federation of 
Labor, Kentucky Federation of Labor, Fish and 
Game Preservation Ass’n. The cases, however, 
were dismissed for lack of evidence. (New York 
Times, Sept. 4, 1928.) 


differ very little from the Wisconsin 
law. If the state governmerft makes a 
practice of strictly enforcing the laws 
then good results can be expected of a 
law regulating lobbying—that is as far 
as the law goes. As will be shown 
presently there are limitations to the 
results which are secured in diminish- 
ing undue influence on legislators even 
with the best existing laws. 

Laws regulating lobbying are very 
similar to laws designed to regulate 
campaign funds and practices as far 
as securing enforcement of the law is 
concerned. It has been found that the. 
general failure of Corrupt Practices 
Acts lies on the enforcement side. Cor- 
rupt practices laws go into great detail 
in defining what the nature of reports 
shall be but provide no requirement or 
method by which such reports shall be 
examined. Practically the only exam- 
ination which is made of reports is done 
by newspaper reporters. Accordingly 
returns are made but invariably the 
amounts fall within the law and there 
is no examination of the accounts or in- 
vestigation to determine their accu- 
racy. In at least one state, Oregon, 
where there is adequate enforcement 
provision, the corrupt practices act is 
reported to give good results. In that 
state officers with whom accounts are 
filed are required to inspect the ac- 
counts. If a violation of the law 
appears the matter is reported to the 
District Attorney. 


PROBABLE Success or A FEDERAL 
Law 


If adequate enforcement provisions 
are not attached to laws regulating lob- 
bying then such laws will fare as do the 
corrupt practices acts. And the lack 
of success of state lobby laws generally 
can be attributed to that weakness. 
If Congress follows the example of 


1J. K. Pollock, in Party Campaign Funds, 
pp. 252~3. 
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The bills to regulate lobbying which 
have been introduced in Congress con- 
tain no enforcement provisions. No 
system is provided by which the reports 
of lobbyists would be examined and in- 
vestigated to determine their accuracy. 
Without such a provision the success of 
the lobby law would compare favorably 
with the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act. Reports under the latter act 
come in to the Secretary of the Senate 
and Clerk of the House, but there is no 
examination to verify them. There 
would be this advantage, however, in 
favor of the lobby law, that the part of 
the report revealing the identity of the 
lobbyist and his employer would in all 
probability be accurate and that in- 
formation would be of value to Con- 
gressmen. Also there would be much 
greater probability of an investigating 
committee of Congress looking into the 
reports than is the case at state capi- 
tols, and accordingly that probability 
would be reflected in securing better 
compliance with the law. But the 
chief value which Congressmen could 
expect from any of the laws to regulate 
lobbying now before Congress would 
be that lobbying would be brought 
more into the open and that lobbyists, 
fearing unfavorable publicity, would 
guard their actions. 


DirFicuutTies IN Dirvistne A REG- 
ULATIVE Law 


Several questions arise as to what 
results can be expected from laws 
to regulate lobbying. No one has gone 
so far as to say there should be no lob- 
bying. It is generally conceded that 
there is some lobbying activity which is 
desired and which is useful, and it has 
been held to be legal.! Some lobbyists 

1 In the case of Marshall v. B. and O. Railway 


Co., it was stated that “all persons whose in- 
terests may in any way be affected by any public 


ing the operation of public opinion in a 
representative government. 

The question then arises at the out- 
set as to what practices shall be allowed 
and which forbidden. If registration 
is relied upon merely then, according to 
the law, all practices are legal after the 
lobbyist has registered. ‘Each legis- 
lator in his own mind must then decide 
what weight he is going to give to the 
presentations made to him by lobby- 
ists, and decide whether the practices 
are proper or improper. ‘The fact that 
lobbyists are required to reveal their 
identity, that of their employers, their 
interests in legislation, and expendi- 
tures made in promoting legislation 
does not in any way help to solve the 
question of what is proper and what 
improper lobbying. There would be’ 
about as many different ideas on the 
question as there are legislators. 

In the second place how much of the 
activity of lobbyists is a law able to 
reach? As was shown in previous 
chapters the most important lobbying 
activities do not take place at the na- 
tional and state capitols. Most of the 
activities are directed from those cen- 
ters but the real activity in influencing 
legislation goes on all over the country. 
How would a law reach the work of in- 
fluencing elections or spreading of 
propaganda by agencies far removed 
from legislative halls? How would a 
legislator know whether his mail mat- 
ter had come at the prompting of lob- 


or private act of the legislature have an un- 
doubted right to urge their claims and arguments 
either in person or by counsel professing to act 
for them before legislative committees as well 
as before courts of justice . . . it is due to those 
before whom they plead or solicit that they 
should honestly appear in their true characters 

. a hired advocate or agent assuming to act 
in a different character is practicing fraud and 
deception on the legislature.” (Marshall v. B. 
and O. Railway Co., 16 Howard, 314.) 


byists? Or how would a law prevent 
the using of influence to secure favor- 
able committee appointments? Lob- 
byists at the capitols with or without 
registering could prompt such activi- 
ties. 

None of the laws yet presented would 
begin to contro] the most important 
methods of influencing legislation. 
Legislators would still find that they 
had groups to fight at election time, 
their mail would continue to be swamped 
by propaganda, and the development of 
the method of moulding opinion by 
means of propaganda would go on 
apace. 

Even with the lobbyists who do their 
work with individual legislators, com- 
mittees, or government departments, 
registration would not diminish their 
activities. A great many of the lobby- 
ists are now as well known to legislators 
as if they were registered. 

Lobbying today, for the most part, 
is not done in secret. It can be said 
that perhaps the most effective lobby- 
ing is bemg done by organizations 
whose methods are most open to public 
observance? Many interests welcome 
the regulation of lobbying because a 
great deal of lobbying is done by 
groups in self defense. Lobbyists are 
maintained in order to fight strike bills 
and lobbying activities are undertaken 
in order to prevent the activities of 
other groups from influencing legisla- 
tion unduly toward their own ends. 
Legislatures are the battlegrounds for 
many group conflicts. Lobbies breed 
lobbies and the interest which refuses 
to lobby may wake up to find it has 
greatly suffered from the activities of 
other lobbyists. 

Then another most important ques- 


1 Representatives of three strong groups in 
Washington told the writer that they favor the 
passage of the Caraway bill because it might 
reduce the amount of secret lobbying and would 
not interfere in any way with their activities. 
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tion arises. An interest which has 
large resources back of it can make a 
better presentation of its case than can 
one with smaller resources. It may 
possess large financial resources with 
which to make an elaborate study, the 
results of which are presented to legis- 
lators or high salaried counsel may be 
employed to present its case. Or it 
may be that the interest’s resources 
lie in membership. It is a common 
saying that the public is not organized 
for action. At least it can be said that 
where the legislation is up on an eco- 
nomic question the interests whose 
financial resources will be benefited will, 
because of their financial resources, 
present the strongest case for their 
viewpoint. Such situations are con- 
tinuously arising in connection with 
tariff legislation or that to regulate in- 
dustry. The question then is whether 
a law would in any way be able to equal- 
ize the presentation of arguments and 
opinion by the advocates on each side 
of the proposed legislation. None of 
the laws now in operation in the states 
or any of those proposed in Congress 
would have any effect worth mention- 
ing in helping to solve the question. 
Some of the inequality might be shown 
in the account of expenses incurred, 
but it is safe to predict that accounts 
would not begin to show the entire cost 
of presentations. At the national cap- 
itol, where the probability of a com- 
mittee investigation is greater than at 
state capitols, the lobbyist might be 
restrained somewhat from making an 
expensive presentation from fear of 
unfavorable publicity. 

This is not to minimize the impor- 
tance of enacting laws to regulate 
lobbying. It is rather for the purpose 
of showing wherein a law is defective 
and to show that reliance cannot be 
placed upon a regulative law alone. 
Other developments must go along 
hand in hand, as will be shown pres- 


fluences in legislation. 


Waar a REGULATIVE Law SHOULD 
CONTAIN 


A regulative law wits content should 
clearly define lobbying. It should con- 
tain specific mention of what’ practices 
constitute lobbying and should enum- 
erate what constitutes proper and 
improper lobbying. 

Provisions requiring registration and 
the filing of expense accounts should be 
included. Contingent compensation 
should be forbidden. Reports of ex- 
penditures at short intervals during the 
legislative session should be required so 
that the information may have a bear- 
ing on the legislation for which the 
expenditures were made. Such re- 
ports if obtainable before the passage 
of the legislation could be used by the 
legislators in determining their action 
on the bill and also would be at hand 
for use by the executive in reaching a 
decision when the bill reached him for 
action. The bill passed by the Senate 
provides for monthly reports but that 
period seems too long, for a great deal 
of important legislation may be enacted 
in a month’s time, especially during 
the last month of the session. 

In providing penalties, provision 
should be made for disbarment of per- 
sons violating the act from service as 
lobbyists. A former member of the 
New York State Senate recommended 
that lobbyists “who use deception and 
disingenious methods should be subject 
‘to the penalty of disbarment which 
a lawyer suffers when he misrepresents 
facts to a court.’ 

1 F, M. Davenport, “Impressions of a Modern 
Legislator,” The Outlook, CXXTL. 

The English practice of regulating Parlia- 
mentary agents includes disbarment. If parlia- 
mentary agents, who upon registration are al- 


lowed to appear before committees in the interest 
of private bills, violate any of the rules or are 
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The law should require some authority 
to examine reports and investigate their 
accuracy. ‘The fact that some author- 
ity had such power would do much to 
insure more accurate reports for fear of 
unfavorable publicity gnd penalties for 
not doing so, and if greater accuracy of 
reports could be obtained, éxpenditures 
would be kept down by lobbyists. A 
good method of enforcement would be 
to entrust enforcement to a committee 
of the legislature with the committee 
existing during the session of the legis- 
lature and as long afterwards as neces- 
sary with power to compel testimony 
and to make whatever investigations 
were necessary. Such a committee 
could reach out and look into lobbying 
activities wherever they found evidence 
of such, and in that way could investi- 
gate the indirect methods of lobbying 
as well as the direct. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS NECESSARY 


But other developments need to go 
hand in hand with laws to regulate lob- 
bying. One of such developments 
concerns legislators’ sources of informa- 
tion. Any improvements made in 
strengthening the impartial sources of 
information available to legislators 
helps to decrease their reliance on lob- 
byists. The Legislative Reference 
Bureau of the Library of Congress, as 
was shown, is now performing a useful 
service in that respect and is expanding 
its usefulness from year to year: Con- 
gressmen are placing more and more 
reliance upon the Bureau as an impar- 
tial source of mformation.? There can 
be no doubt that to some extent the 


guilty of professional misconduct they are liable 
to temporary or absolute disbarment at the 
pleasure of the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. (Sir T. Erskine May’s Parliamentary 
Practice, p. 691-3.) 

2 Supra, p. 55. 
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Bureau has decreased the dependence 
of Congressmen upon lobbyists for in- 
formation. ° 

The purpose of placing information 
at tħe disposal of legislators was back 
of the development of legislative refer- 
ence bureaus in about two-thirds of the 
states. Broadly speaking, the state 
bureaus supply general reference and 
bill drafting services and where efficient 
bureaus exist, as in Wisconsin and In- 
diana notably, the legislators find them 
of great service. Lobbyists’ informa- 
tion is not as necessary where an effec- 
tive bureau operates and the hold of the 
lobbyist on the legislator is dimin- 
ished.! At Washington bill drafting 
service is furnished by the Legislative 
Drafting Service, which is apart from 
the Legislative Reference Bureau. 
The Service is under the direction of 
two draftsmen having the title of Leg- 
islative Counsel to the Senate and the 
House, one appointed by the President 
of the Senate and one by the Speaker of 
the House. The Service is not at the 
disposal of individual legislators but is 
available only to the committees. The 
aid to Congressmen is, therefore, 
limited. An expansion of the ser- 
vice would undoubtedly place Con- 
gressmen in a more independent posi- 
tion. 

The recommendation was made in 
1924 by Huston Thompson of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission that a Govern- 
ment Bureau of Information be estab- 
lished to act as a guide to the public in 
all matters of administrative activity. 
Among other activities he would have 
the Bureau issue a current government 
bulletin to supply a record of depart- 
ment activities and make immediate 
publication of government contracts. 
With such a bureau in existence the 
business world, he said, would not need 


1For a discussion of legislative reference 
bureaus see the study by John Leek entitled 
Legislative Reference Work. 


: 6 
to'depend so much on lobbyists? His 
idea regarding a current government 
bulletin finds its expression to some ex- 
tent in-‘the United States Daily. 

Some impartial aid is being given by 
private agencies to legislators and ad- 
ministrators and any improvement in 
such services decreases the reliance 
which must be placed on lobbyists. 
Chief of the private agencies is the In- 
stitute for Government Research in 
Washington, the aim of which is to place 
its resources at the disposal of both the 
legislative and administrative branches 
of the government. Also its aim is to 
do for the national government what 
bureaus of municipal research and sim- 
ilar bodies do for municipalities. The 
Institute is well equipped to do elabo- 
rate research and make the results 
available. 

Some of the universities have given 
valuable help in the way of general 
reference and bill drafting services to 
state legislators. Since most universi- 
ties have a department of government 
they might well establish closer coöp- 
eration with the state government for 
supplying reliable information. 

There are a great many govern- 
mental departments and bureaus hav- 
ing information in their possession 
available to legislators. A great deal 
of information is now furnished but any 
improvement in methods of keeping 
legislators supplied with information 
frees them from the lobbyists’ services. 
The question needs to be considered 
whether legislators, especially Con- 
gressmen, have adequate facilities in 
the way of assistants and funds to col- 
lect the information necessary to their 
work. If Congressmen could feel able 
to have in their offices well trained re- 


2 New York Times, March 20, 1924. 

3 See discussion in John Leek, Legislative 
Reference Work, of service given by University of 
Texas, University of Colorado, and Columbia 
University. 
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search agsistants they would undoubt- 
edly be able to have a greater supply of 
impartial information at hand when 
needed. . 

For lobbying activities which influ- 
ence the outcome of elections resort 
must be had to corrupt practices acts 
for controlling the lobbyists’ activities. 
Any strengthening of corrupt practices 
acts, federal and state, will tend to de- 
crease the influence which lobbyists 
have over elections. 


ATTEMPTS TO ReGuLATE PROPAGANDA 


Practically nothing has been done by 
the state or federal government to regu- 
late the issuance of propaganda.’ A 
beginning would be to require that all 
propaganda issued must show its 
source, and other restrictions on the 
ever increasing flow of such material 
may be found practical. 

Two bills have been introduced in 
the present Congress by Senator Walsh 
of Montana aiming to regulate the use 
of propaganda. One bill makes it un- 
lawful for any person or corporation 
engaged in interstate commerce to pay 
a teacher or member of a school board 
to write or revise a text-book in any 
school or to pay for teaching any doc- 
trine or theory for their benefit. The 
second bill requires publications to in- 
dicate the source of all printed matter 
for pay or furnished in substance by 
any person, corporation, or association 
paying for display advertising. 

Those bills mdicate that Congress is 
coming to a realization of the effects of 
the unrestricted use of propaganda in 
controlling public opinion. 

A great many improvements need to 
be made within legislative bodies them- 
selves. Jn general any developments 
which bring the legislative process more 
into the open decrease the effective- 
ness of lobbying. Methods of appoint- 
ing committees need to be improved, 


1See Indiana Law, supra, p. 68. 


safeguards need to be set up against 
the practice of rushing bills through 
near the end of sesstons, improvements 
in conference committees and in the 
regular committee methods, and the 
decrease of special legislation would all 
work to decrease the opportunities of 
lobbyists? As stated by Professor 
Holcombe, “the legislature cannot re- 
form the lobby unless it first reforms 
itself,’’8 

It is maintained by the advocates of 
proportional representation that lob- 
bying would be decreased if legislators 
were selected by a system of propor- 
tional representation. Legislators, it is 
claimed, would be released from local 
pressure and individuals with common 
interests could unite to select their 
legislators.‘ 


ATTEMPTS TO ORGANIZE A PROPLE’S 
i Lopsy - 


There have been attempts to organ- 
ize at Washington the people’s lobby to 
look after the people’s interests in legis- 
lation. In 1920 the National Com- 
munity Board, as related by Senator 
McKellar, was organized in Washing- 
ton, designed to be the people’s lobby. 
The development of the Board was the 
outcome of weekly conferences among 
fourteen departments of the federal 
government working with the com- 
munity representation problem. The 
Board aimed to promote the develop- . 
ment of local communities into little 
democracies with school houses for 
their capitols. There, it was planned, 
questions would be debated and de- 


2 The late Senator Underwood proposed as a 
remedy the removal of temptation for class. 
advancement though political power by decreas- 
ing paternalism and divorcing the federal govern- ` 
ment from any intimate association in the 
domestic affairs of the people. (Oscar Under- 
wood, Drifting Sands of Party Politics, p. 410.) 

3A. N. Holcombe, State Government, p. 285. 

«For further comment on P. R. see below, 


p. 89. 
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cisions reached. Also the Board was 
to act as a clearing house for numerous 
governmental and volunteer agencies 
interested in the community prob- 
Iem.! Another attempt is that known 
as the People’s Legislative Serv- 
ice. The agency has existed for 
about seven years and has as its chief 
activity checked and made available 
the votes of Congressmen. Also a 
bulletin, The People’s Business, is put 
out regularly giving information about 
what is going on in Congress.? 


1 New York Times, March 9, 1924, article by 


- Senator McKellar. 


2 The Agency during its seven ‘years existence 
claims the following accomplishments: 


(1) Brought about the first conference of pro- 
gressive senators and representatives of both 
parties. 

(2) Exposed the threatened market manipula- 
tion of the sugar industry. 

(3) Compiled material establishing the truth 
about railroad wages. 

(4) Analyzed and refuted claims of railroads 
in seeking tax exemption of foreign trade profits. 

(5) Exposed shipping scandals and attempt to 
destroy Seamen’s act. 

(6) Helped to expose combination to reduce 
railroad wages. 

(7) Prepared and made effective use of pam- 
phlet “Are Wages Too High?” 

(8) Collected material with which to fight 
open shop campaign. 

(9) Codperated in behalf of workmen’s com- 
pensation bills. 

(10) Rendered effective service in preventing 
enactment of vicious anti-sedition bill. 

(11) Helped to kill anti-strike bill. 

(12) Initiated active campaign to defeat at- 
tempts to repeal primary election laws. 

(13) Exposed bread trust combine. 

(14) Led fight in behalf of public against 
false and exorbitant valuation of railroads. 

(15) Rendered valuable service in the Tea 
Pot Dome and Daugherty investigations ... 
organized and directed the national Wheeler 
Defense Fund Committee. 

(16) Fought successful fight for rejection by 
Senate of Chas. B. Warren as Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

(17) Rendered valuable service in behalf of 
the public and the miners in the Senate investiga- 
tion of the coal industry. 

(18) Fought the power trust in its effort to 
capture Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam and to 


A very recent attempt hag been made 
to set up an organization by which the 
people will have representation at 
Washington. The organization bear- 
ing the name “The Peoples’ Lobby,” 
with John Dewey as President, has 
hundreds of members scattered 
throughout the country. Permanent 
headquarters are maintained in Wash- 
ington and the organization has a 
program of legislation which it is urging 
upon Congress.2 Two methods of in- 
fluencing legislation are used: facts and 
ideas are presented to Congressmen 
and bills and resolutions submitted 
through progressive Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, and information is given 
to the public through pamphlets, press 
releases and other material sent direct 
to members. Because the organiza- 
tion has been in existence but a short 
time no estimate can be made of its ef- 
fectiveness as a lobbying organization. 

But regardless of the attempts which 
have been made to maintain a people’s 
lobby, the late Senator Underwood 
complained that .“the plain people are 


escape investigation by the U. S. Government. 

(19) Furnished facts, figures and personal co- 
operation to senators and representatives in 
behalf of farm relief. 


_ 3 The program of The Peoples’ Lobby for 1929 


includes the following measures: 


(1) Increasing Federal surtaxes and estate tax 
and retaining the proceeds for the Federal Gov- 
ernment and repealing and reducing taxes on 
consumption. 

(2) Preventing exorbitant tariffs on necessities 
of life. 

(3) Creation of a Federal Relief Board for 
children. 

(4) A publicly owned giant power system. 

(5) A Congressional investigation of our record 
in Nicaragua. 

(6) A Congressional investigation of conces- 
sions Americans have obtained abroad. 

(7) Getting international investment bankers 
of the U. S. to agree upon a policy with respect to 


loans to foreign governments and foreigners. 


(8) Getting an international conference on 
the distribution of the world’s raw materials. 
(Pamphlet-Program of the Peoples’ Lobby for 
1929.) 
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not organized; they have no agents at 
_ the capitol of the nation to protect their 
interests; they are often misinformed 
and misled by untruthful propaganda.” 

The program which has to be fòl- 
lowed to regulate lobbying, it can be 
seen, is a broad one. The develop- 


t 


ments which have been discussed here 
are.not all-inclusive but are mentioned 
as the chief ones which need to be made. 
Because the program of regulation is 
such a broad one it is not likely that 
results of consequence will be obtained 
from any one of the methods. 


CHAPTER VI ° 


CONCLUSIONS 


NOUGH evidence of lobbying and 
its influences on legislation has 
been given in previous chapters to 
show that one studying the process of 
legislation does not obtain a complete 
picture if only the activities of elected 
representatives are considered. The 
lobby must be included as an important 
part of the legislative machinery and 
as having much to do with influencing 
administrative action. It may prop- 
erly be called a “third house” or an 
“assistant government” but not an 
“invisible government.” ‘The impor- 
tant lobbying activities today are not 
done under cover; perhaps not as much 
as are the activities of the elected 
representatives. 

The question of the desirability or 
undesirability of the lobby institution 
as an important part of the system of 
government arises. Does it perform 
services or is it detrimental? Before 
an appraisal of the institution can be 
made some of the important effects 
resulting from its existence should be 
noted. 

Lobbyists have had some important 
effects on the work of legislators. In 
the first place they render service to 
legislators and administrators by acting 
in an advisory capacity.. As advisers 
they introduce facts, viewpoints, and 
considerations which otherwise would 
be overlooked or would be beyond 


t Oscar Underwood, Drifting Sands of Party 
Polities, p. 418. 


the legislator’s capacity. to acquire. 
Through the activities of lobbyists 
legislators have a supply of information 
and counsel which would require end- 
less time and expense should they them- 
selves have to acquire it. It is as 
advisers that lobbyists render their 
greatest service. If they act in good 
faith as advisers they help to bring pub- 
lic opinion to bear upon legislators and 
serve a useful function in the process of 
representative government. 

One of the chief duties of lobbyists at 
legislative centers is to serve as the eyes 
of the interests which they represent. 
They keep the constituents of legislators 
informed of what takes place. It has 
been pointed out by students of public 
opinion that if representative govern- 
ment is to function properly some 
means must be devised of translating 
complex governmental questions into 
simple formulas so that the people 
generally may arrive at decisions on 
such matters That functien lobby- 
ists perform. They not only reduce 
questions to simple proportions but 
show constituents how the proposed 
solutions of the question ‘would affect 
their interests. 

And there is another important point 
to notice. Without lobbyists the rep- 
resentation of an individual consists in 
helping to elect his legislative repre- 
sentatives. If the candidates for 
whom he votes are not successful there 


2 Walter Lippman, The Phantom Public. 
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is no representation according to his 
choice. The individual finds a new 
method of representation at hand 


through lobbyists—a method of help- 


ing to direct representatives after they 
are chosen. That method lies open 
whether or not his vote has helped to 
elect representatives. It is a method 
of contiruous representation, not only 
to determine whether legislators carry 
‘out the program on which they were 
elected but to give new direction as new 
problems arise. When this continuous 
method of representation is coupled 
with the work of lobbyists in translat- 
ing problems to understandable propor- 
tions, th=re arises effective representa- 
tion of a new order more influential in 
securing results in legislation than the 
old metkod of helping to place legisla- 
tors in ofice. 

There can be no doubt that lobby- 
ists have brought the activities of legis- 
lators mere into the open. Legislators 
now find that their legislative activity 
must be carried on under the close 
scrutiny of keen observers. ‘There is 
little thet goes on of any importance 
during a legislative session which es- 
capes their attention. For nearly 
every important bill there are lobby- 
ists on each side keeping an eye on 
every action of the legislators. Con- 
stituents would have much less in- 
formation about the activities of 
their legislators were it not for the 
surveillance of legislative sessions by 
lobbyists. The growth of the lobby in- 
stitution has played an important part 
in decreesing invisible government, so 
much camplained about three or four 
decades ago. 

In bringing the activities of legisla- 
tors mor> into the open some lobbyists 
have kept legislators more represen- 
tative cf their constituents. Such 
lobbyists are those whose strength 
lies in membership. Lobbyists whose 
strength rests upon an extensive mem- 
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bership in legislative districts have be- 
come very efficient in keeping the legis- 
lators close to their constituents. They 
prevent them from being led off by 
other lobbyists or from becoming sub- 
versive to the interests of some other 
area. The greater the membership 
behind a lobby the more justification 
there is for its existence. Some legis- 
lators, when approached by lobbyists, 
follow the practice of inquiring as to 
the number of people they represent. 
The practice of holding legislators close 
to their constituents is not an unalloyed 
service. While legislators are supposed 
to represent their constituents they 
have also the duty of keeping an eye 
on the public interest and lobbyists, in 
holding them close to their constitu- 
ents, may force them to disregard the 
public interest. Moreover, legislators 
are supposed to contribute something 
to the consideration of legislation from 
their own judgment even when at 
times running contrary to the opinion 
of their constituents, and, hence, the 
pressure of lobbyists may decrease the 
use of their independent judgment. 
Many of the bad judgments of legisla- 
tors with respect to matters affecting 
the public interest can be traced back 
to the circumscription of their freedom 
of decision by constituents. 

One of the chief methods of lobby- 


_ists in holding legislators close to their 


constituents is, as was shown in previ- 
ous chapters, to cast influence in pri- 
maries and elections. Lobbyists are 
not satisfied to merely direct legislators 
after they are elected—they are now 
taking part in electing them. The 
lobbyists, backed by large membership, 
appeal to that membership for their 
votes. The lobbyists without mem- 
bership use propaganda and campaign 
funds. 

The work of lobbyists in influencing 
elections shows that there has been an 
important change in the methods of 
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securing legislative favor by interests. 
Lobbyists representing large member- 
ship have to some extent broken up the 
practice which long existed of making 
bargains with legislators after they had 
taken their seats. They have forced 
interests seeking favorable legislative 
action to go out to the legislative dis- 
tricts to plead their cause. It is a 
welcome change for it throws the bar- 
gaining process into the open and as- 
sures victory to the lobbyist with a 
membership large enough to hold the 
balance of power in electing legislators. 
Representation, therefore, rests upon 
greater numbers. Legislators, whether 
or not they choose, must give more 
regard to the wishes of constituents, 
less to personal motives. 

It occasionally happens in legislative 
districts that the lobbyist with propa- 
ganda and campaign funds has no lob- 
byist with large membership to oppose, 
and in such cases control over the legis- 
lator’s political life or death can be 
demonstrated which may reduce the 
legislator to the position where he-obeys 
commands even when he knows he is 
not acting -according to the will of his 
constituents. Such activities of lob- 
byists have gone beyond the bounds of 
self-restraint and are very apt to act 
to render the legislator more and more 
a politician, less and less a statesman, 
and cause a breakdown in representa- 
tive government. ‘The charge of hy- 
pocrisy, that legislators vote one way 
when their real opinion favors opposite 
action, is often made today and for the 
cause one can look to the lobbyists. 

There is a balance to be struck. If 
held within limits the lobbyists perform 
a useful service in bringing the opinion 
of constituents to bear upon legislators 
and in revealing to constituents the 
activities of their representatives. But 
the practice of using self-restraint has 
been more honored in the breach than 
in the observance, especially in state 


legislatures, and accordingly lobbyists 
have exercised an undue Influence upon 
legislation and have led an outstanding 
authority on state government to point 
out the lobby as one of the principal 
causes for the decline of the state legis- 
lature in public esteem.! 

The non-partisan attifude of lobby- 
ists has some important affects. The 
lobbyists are interested in’ measures 
and not in candidates and accordingly 
they support the candidates who hold 
most promise to them to secure the 
enactment of their measures. The 
lobbyists exercise control over millions 
of votes. Because they more closely 
represent the vital interests of their 
membership their control is a stronger 
one than is that of the political party. 
The parties, therefore, court the lobby- 
ists, promise them legislation, insert 
planks for their benefit in their plat- 
forms, and take their wishes into con- 
sideration in selecting candidates. The 
parties have much to gain by securing 
the support of lobbying organizations. 
By such acquisitions they have won to 
their side campaign support in the form 
of funds, workers, propaganda, and 
votes of the members of the organiza- 
tions. 

The parties then instead of being 
based on an individual membership 
basis are more and more resting upon 
groups and relying upon those groups 
to establish contact with their member- 
ship. If one but observes political 
party platforms there can be seen this 
plank and that inserted in order to 
secure the support of lobbyists and 
their organizations. When campaign 
time comes the parties can be seen 
angling for the lobbyists’ support. 
The voice which political parties hear 
now is the voice of groups rather than 
that of political leaders who professed 
to speak for the people. Such a situa- 
tion, that parties shall rest on groups, is 

1A, N. Holcombe, State Government, p. 278. 
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well and good if every interest group 
has an effective organization. If not 
the individuals comprising such a group 
find that the control of the political 
parties has fallen into the hands of 
those strongly organized. The farm- 
ers of the country, for instance, whose 
organization is g recent one, found that 
organization was indispensable, if they 
were to exercise their share of influence 
in party circles. If, as some writers 
think, legislative bodies should off- 
cially recognize interest groups the 
same should be urged for such recogni- 
tion from political parties. If the 
lobbyists and their organizations are 
to exert their influence on parties the 
best way they can without official 
representation, there is too great 
probability that a strong organization 
or an alliance of organizations will 
exert undue control. 

It is not to be thought that lobbyists 
always work through parties. They 
do so as far as expedient. Because 
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And then the non-partisan policy of 
lobbyists has an important effect upon 
the control of the parties over legisla- 
tors. In order to control legislators 
the parties would have to prove that 
they were more powerful in determining 
the election or defeat of candidates 
than are the lobbyist organizations. 
But as compared with many lobbyists, 
especially those with extensive mem- 
bership behind them, such is not the 
case. Accordingly the lobbyists cause 
party lines to be broken by legislators 


-in their actions on legislative measures. 


One has only to examine the votes of 
members of Congress in recent sessions 
to see that party lines are freely crossed 
in voting on legislation. The following 
table will indicate to what extent the 
practice existed in the Senate during 
the first session of the sixty-ninth 
Congress. Fourteen bills for which 
the votes were examined were selected 


at random from among the important 
bills. 


VOTES ON BILIS IN FIRST SESSION, SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS 
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they also operate independently the 
parties-find a rival system in existence 
for controlling offices and influencing 
legislation, no more unofficial than 
themselves. ‘There can be no question 
that the development of lobbying 
organizations has caused some decline 
in the importance of the position which 
parties have held. The new system 
differs materially from the parties in 
that there has not yet developed an 
oligarchy and consequently influence 
in the new system comes from many 
sources. And because of the lack of 
unified control the system is apt to 
claim more popular approval. 
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The table speaks for itself. The 
votes clearly show that party lines 
were not maintained by the Senators 
in voting on the important measures 
during that session of Congress. Party 
lines were freely crossed in voting on 
measures in the seventieth Congress. 
During the first session in voting on the 
McNary-Haugen bill 101 Republican 
representatives voted for the bill and 
68 against as compared with 100 Demo- 
crats voting for and 53 against. In 
the Senate the party vote was as badly 
split with 24 Republicans for and 14 
against; the Democrats voting 28 for 
and 9 against. When the question of 
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overriding the President’s veto came 
before the Senate the party vote again 
was split with 20 Republicans and 29 
Democrats voting for and 19 Republi- 
cans and 12 Democrats voting against. 

Again in the first session of the 
seventieth Congress in voting on the 
Caraway bill to regulate cotton ex- 
changes the Senators cast 11 Republi- 
can and 15 Democrat votes for and 28 
Republican and 19 Democrat votes 
against. In voting to strike out the 
time clause in the naval construction 
bill the vote was 16 Republican and 11 
Democrat votes for, and 26 Republican 
and 28 Democrat votes against. 

There is much evidence to indicate 
that party control over legislation has 
been shattered and in producing that 
effect lobbyists have played an impor- 
tant part. The same tendency mani- 
fests itself with respect to offices. 

There is, then, a shifting of control 
of legislation and offices from the party 
to lobbyists and their organizations. 
Such a condition has a profound effect 
on party responsibility. There has 
been no readjustment of attitude 
toward party responsibility, parties are 
still held accountable for legislation 
and officials as much as ever in the 
thinking of the public, but indications 
are that parties are being held respon- 
sible for matters over which they do 
not have control. 

Such a condition is most favorable to 
the lobbyists, for control without re- 
sponsibility gives greater freedom of 
action. It is the parties which are 
doomed to suffer from such an arrange- 
ment, for if they continue to be charged 
with responsibility for performances 
over which they have no control there 
is every probability that they will sink 
in the public’s estimation and confi- 
dence will be placed elsewhere, perhaps 
in the lobbyists and their organizations. 

- Legislators oftentimes find them- 
selves in difficult positions when their 


party and the group which has some 
control over their election differ on 
legislative measures.. If the group has 
strong control, usually through large 
membership, the legislators desert the 
party in favor of the group. The 
American Federation of Labor, Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, and Anti- 
Saloon League, among others, have at 
times caused large numbers of legisla- 
tors to break away from their party’s 
stand on legislation. When legislators 
take such action it is good proof that 
they feel that the group has more con- 
trol over their election or defeat than 
has the party. 

Such allegiance, when coming from a 
considerable number in the legislative 
body, manifests itself as a bloc which 
respects the lobbyists’ demands rather 
than the party. The farm bloc be- 
came notable because it included 
enough members to hold the balance of 
power in legislation, but it does not 
stand alone. ‘There are other blocs— 
labor, tariff, prohibition, and others— 
although lobbyists with large member- 
ship have the advantage in forming and 
maintaining legislative blocs. 

Although legislators at times are 
placed in most difficult positions, the 
activities of lobbyists in helping to 
break up the straight party vote will 
be hailed as an improvement in legis- 
lative bodies by many. By those who 
place their whole reliance upon party 
responsibility, the splitting of party 
control will appear as a backward step. 
It is the opinion of the writer that there 
isa gain, The party in confronting the 
lobbyists will have to make allowances 
for their strength and in so doing will 
be admitting more and more voices to 
the party councils. The lobbyists will 
make it more difficult for a mere hand- 
ful of men to draw up a program of 
legislation and secure its ratification by 
the party members through the parti- 
san appeal. It cannot be said, how- 
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ever, that independence of action on the 
part of legislators is promoted. They 
give up one master to accept another. 

While legislators have no greater 
independence, perhaps not as much, 
when controlled by lobbyists rather 
than parties, there is the important 
difference that. they are, in complying 
with the demands of the lobbyists, repre- 
senting interests rather than an organ- 
ization. Individuals have closer repre- 
sentation through lobbyists whose 
organizations rest upon interests than 
they had through political parties. In 
political parties the voice of minorities 
is silenced for the good of the party. 
When minorities perfect their own 
lobbying organizations and act directly 
they cannot be silenced. National 
parties, which have to bend individual 
interests to promote party harmony, 
will find difficulty in competing with 
organizations which have no such re- 
strictions. Some of the interests are 
undoubtedly better advanced than 
others by lobbying organizations and 
claim legislators’ support in undue pro- 
portion, but the friction between groups 
tends to cut down the influence which 
any one group can have. Instead of 
the straight party vote there is a tend- 
ency for the forces which enter into 
legislation to return to realities and to 
widen their scope. 

There is another probable effect of 
the non-partisan attitude of lobbyists. 
There is strong reason to believe that 
it will have an important bearing on 
party affiliation. 

It is well known that party affiliation 
in this country has remained of a hard 
and fast character with little inde- 
pendence of action. In the majority 
of cases it can safely be said affiliation 
has been of a “hereditary” nature, 
passed on from father to son. Whether 
the party in question would best pro- 
mote the individual’s interests was 
never questioned. 
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But now comes the non-partisan 
lobbyist organization to proclaim the 
individual’saffiliation. Thereare mem- 
bers of all parties included within a 
lobbying organization and the mem- 
bers feel that the lobbyists for the 
organization are promoting their best 
interests. The lobbyist questions the 
parties’ policies and may recommend 
that one or other of the parties be ac- 
cepted for the time being by its mem- 
bers, to support it with funds and with 
votes. And there is good reason to 
believe that the lobbyists’ instructions 
would prevail. The important point 
to be noted here is that party support 
will decreasingly be obtained through 
hereditary affiliations, or because of the 
party’s history, but will be obtained 
because of the party’s stand on meas- 
ures affecting interests throughout the 
country. 
© Another outstanding consideration 
arising from lobbyists’ activities has to 
do with the effects on public opinion. 
Lobbyists are actively engaged in at- 
tempting to mould public opinion. 
The activities of lobbyists give rise to 
a great share of the propaganda mate- 
rial which floods the country, all of it 
having for its purpose the formation 
of opinions. Propaganda is scattered 
throughout the country, as was seen 
previously, through every conceivable 
channel. Some of the material sent 
out performs a distinct service in an 
educational way. It does so if it pre- 
sents facts in an unbiased manner. 
If all material was of that nature all 
would be well and good, but it is safe to 
say that the larger share of it is biased. 
In preparing material in cases the 
proper facts are not gathered, in others 
proper emphasis is not given to facts, 
some facts are left out completely, and 
direct falsification of material takes 
place. The material may or may not 
indicate the source and may appear in 
channels where the reader never stops 
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to question what he reads. It is safe 
to say, for instance, that material 
placed in the hands of high school stu- 
dents as part of their assignments would 
be accepted without question as would 
material reprinted by newspapers as 
news which shows no source. 

There is here an important consid- 
eration. In the first place the fact that 
lobbyists are conducting extensive 
activities to mould public opinion is 
significant. It indicates that there is a 
great deal of control of government by 
public opinion. There is indication of 
a healthful condition of representative 
government where interests, instead of 
being able to get what they want by 
bargaining with a few, have to go to the 
people with their program. But it now 
appears that lobbyists and their organ- 
izations are playing an increasingly 
important part in helping to form opin- 
ions. The question then arises whether 
public opinion as the basis of govern- 
ment will be as sound and desirable if 
lobbyists play a large part in moulding 
that opinion. 


Opinions in large measure are formed | 


from information which reaches indi- 
viduals and if the wells of public in- 
formation are to be poisoned a healthy 
public opinion cannot obtain.! Opin- 
ions will be built on biased information 
with the result that group interests 
rather than the public interest will be 
served. Lobbyists constantly follow 
‘the practice of identifying their activi- 
ties with the public interest in order to 
still further deceive the people into 
believing that their issue of propaganda 
is unbiased. There is counteracting 
material put out by opposing groups 
for some of the propaganda which ap- 
pears, and the effect of propaganda is 

1 In his study of American political life, André 
Siegfried asserts that “were it not that the 
public allows itself to be led away by highly 
organized propaganda, it would indeed be a 
perfect type of democracy.” (André Siegfried, 
America Comes of Age.) 


diminished thereby, but the advantage 
is to the group which most skillfully 
and extensively presents its case. 

The question arises whether the 
federal and state governments will 
have to take a hand in regulating the 
issue of propaganda. Some action has 
been taken in states as was seen in the 
previous chapters, and the Walsh 
Resolution? would secure some super- 
vision by the federal government. 

The schools are awakening to the 
danger of the unrestricted use of 
propaganda among students. Follow- 
ing the disclosure in the public utilities 
investigation a national ‘‘Save-Our- 
Schools Committee”? was formed to 
combat propaganda in educational 
institutions. The Committee started 
its activities by presenting evidence of 
propaganda material placed in schools 
to the American Federation of Teach- 
ers and the Natiorial Education Asso- 
ciation, and by both of those organiza- 
tions resolutions were passed strongly 
condemning the practice. ‘The Secre- 
tary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation called it “a crime against 
youth,” the President of the American 
Federation of Teachers termed it “the 
greatest crime against civilization.” 
The intention of the Committee is to 
ferret out propaganda from the schools 
and activities in that respect are now 
under way.* i 

There is no more important problem 


2 Supra, p. 76. 

3 The Committee is made up of more than 70 
men and women in the educational world, with 
Bishop Francis McConnell as chairman, and 
Professor John Dewey of Columbia University 
and Mary E. Woolley, President of Mt. Holyoke 
College as vice-chairman. Members from 25 
states are on the Committee with most of the 
outstanding universities represented. The Peo- 
ple’s Legislative Service of Washington promoted 
the organization of the Committee. 

4 Information was given to the Federal Trade 
Commission in the utilities investigation that the 
matter of subsidizing teachers’ salaries in order to 
change their economic opinions was considered. 
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raised by lobbyists’ activities than 
this one of indirect lobbying through 
the use of propaganda. It is impor- 
tant because it strikes at the source of 
political power and because it is most 
difficult to regulate. The method of 
regulation which holds most promise is 
to bring the issue of propaganda into 
the open by requiring the source to be 
shown. Once the source is known the 
reader can evaluate the material. 

The late Senator Oscar Underwood 
believed that the activities of interest 
groups result in placing restraints upon 
the freedom of action of individuals 
and as evidence of such he cited the 
activities of the Anti-Saloon League 
and the Ku Klux Klan. If the activi- 
ties of an interest group result in 
securing the desired legislation then it 
goes without saying that the individ- 
uals not in that group may find them- 
selves subjected to restraints which 
they had no share in bringing about 
and of which they disapprove. A 
majority may be secured in a legisla- 
tive body through the activities of 
lobbyists for interest groups which 
would not otherwise be obtained. 

It is feared by some political ob- 
servers that lobbyists’ activities often 
result in a triumph of the minority over 
the majority. It is felt that a minority 
ably captained and well financed may 
secure a legislative majority which does 
not represent a popular majority. 
The “wets” assert that the Eighteenth 
Amendment was such a triumph. A 
Washington correspondent in a recent 
article places the cruiser bill reduction 
in that class. With the skillful use of 
propaganda and campaign funds the 
minority can triumph and such a vic- 
tory is no unusual occurrence. Con- 
sidered from that standpoint the 
development of lobbying organizations 
presents a challenge to the operation 


1 F. M. Wile, “Government by Propaganda,” 
The Outlook, Dec. 26, 1928. 


of democratic government—if by demo- 
cratic is meant majority rule. 

On the other hand, it cannot be de- 
nied that a great deal of beneficial legis- 
lation has come about through the pres- 
sure of lobbyists. Some authorities go 
so far as to say that progress comes 
largely through minority legislation. 
Reform movements almost invariably 
have their inception in small minorities. 

The value of a lobbyist’s service of 
course is not considered the same by all 
people. It is, therefore, a difficult 
matter to determine which are useful 
lobbies and which detrimental. The 
anti-prohibitionists, for instance, would 
give. thé Anti-Saloon League a low 
rating—the drys would hail it as a 
saviour. However, there are some 
practices which would be generally 
condemned by fair-minded people— 
practices of the nature of bribery, co- 
ercion, underhanded dealing, falsifica- 
tion, false pretenses. 

And then with individuals it is found 
that a great deal of self-restraint is 
necessary if society is to function at its 
best. An individual is readily con- 
demned if he steps over the bounds of 
self-restraint. The situation should 
be no different when it is an organiza- 
tion rather than an individual which is 
concerned. It is just as possible for 
organizations as individuals to lack 
restraint. If such is the case influence 
is exerted out of proportion to what is 
deserved. President Hoover, a few 
years ago, in commenting on the growth 
of the national associations asserted 
that “if these powerful national organ- 
izations are to expand their claims for 
special favor in the community into a 
great conflict then the whole fabric of 
our national life has gone by the 
board.” But he commented further 
that “if, on the other hand, there is 
developed a practical step in codpera- 
tion between these great groups, we 

2 W, F. Dodd, State Government, p. 202. 
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will have laid the foundation of a 
new econofnic era.” 1T 

The lobbying organizations are de- 
manding special favor in the commu- 
nity and are expanding their claims, 
some of them by every conceivable 

aneans, fair or unfair. Their activities 
are detrimental to the whole interest of 
the country. It has been their unre- 
strained and selfish activities which have 
brought about the organization of “The 
Peoples’ Lobby ” by a group of public- 
spirited citizens in order to protect the 
public interest against their self-seeking 
designs. The aims of democratic gov- 
2rnment are not promoted but are 
made more difficult of attainment by 
zhe special, unrestricted claims of 
-obbyist organizations. Until those 
organizations restrict their activities in 
dehalf of the public interest the services 
which they perform will, in the main, 
de crowned with harm. 

It has been asserted by political ob- 
servers that the growth of groups indi- 
zates a breakdown in the geographical 
iystem of representation, and that a 
system of occupational representation 
33 developing. One writer asserts that 
-hose promoting group representation 
are bringing the soviet system of 
Russia nearer and nearer. Others 
Maintain that the increase in the num- 
per of lobbyists and their organizations 
mdicate that representation should be 
given somewhat after the fashion of 
ihe economic countils of several coun- 
tries of Europe. 

There are several considerations 
~vyhich should enter into such reasoning. 
-n the first place it cannot be estab- 
Eshed that lobbyists and their organ- 
zations have come about through their 
cwn free choice. Many, and there is 
ro saying how great is the proportion, 


17, G. Crawford, Readings in American Gov- 
enment, p. 226. 

2 D. Wilhelm, “Washington Soviets,” Forum, 
rov., 1925. 
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have been formed for the purposes of 
self-protection. Just as there are some 
individuals who will seek their ends by 
all conceivable means so there are in- 
terests which will do the same. Some 
will resort to unfair tactics while others 
bring pressure and secure concessions 
out of proportion to what they are 
entitled to have. 

The establishment of lobbies by a 


„very small number of interests is suffi- 


cient to start the process of lobby 
building. Lobbies propagate lobbies 
and once the process is started the 
growth goes on apace. Many lobby- 
ists would choose to place their reliance 
upon the free choice of legislators if 
they could confidently feel that other 
interests were not bringnig influence to 
bear. Therefore, the existence of a 
great number of lobbyists by no means 
of itself indicates that the geographical 
system of representation has broken 
down. 

There is another consideration. 
When dealing with the question of 
representation of interests the Execu- 
tive’s Cabinet must be given a great 
deal of attention. The Cabinet in a 
broad way represents the interest 
groups throughout the country. Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Labor, among 
others, are represented in the President’s 
Cabinet and in some states groups 
have their representation in the de- 
partments heads surrounding the gov- 
ernor. In Pennsylvania, for instance, 
are found among others a department 
of Mines, Agriculture, Labor and In- 
dustry, Banking, Welfare, Health, and 
Education. 

The heads of those departments are 
not selected from geographical areas 
but are selected at large. There is 
no binding control of constituents. 
They are in an excellent position to 
investigate the needs of the interests 
falling within their jurisdiction, to 
furnish information and advice, to 
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receive representations from the inter- 
ests, and to present their case to the 
legislative bodies. It is now a com- 
mo, practice for committees in Con- 
gress considering important bills, to 
submit‘them to the departments con- 
cerned before taking action. With the 
departments responsible for taking care 
of the various interests there would be 
the advantage that some harmony 
could be brought out of conflicting 
opinions, an advantage which is not 
achieved under the present unofficial 
system of representation, and another 
great advantage would lie in the fact 
that the department, not being bound 
by constituents, could weigh each in- 
terest’s claims in the light of the public 
interest. 

It is the writer’s conviction that 
most of the lobbies which now exist 
have been formed for defensive pur- 
poses and when anyone starts out to 


condemn the lobbies that consideration ` 


should be kept in mind. If it is, a 
more sympathetic attitude will be 
taken toward the whole institution. 
All lobbies should not be condemned 
because a few interests saw fit to use 
undue influence in the beginning. 
There are interests which feel that they 
would be legislated out of existence 
because of the action of other lobbyists 
if they were not on hand to defend 
themselves. Lobbies are expensive to 
maintain and many interests would like 
to be spared the expense. 

Legislators whose actions have been 
controlled by selfish interests have un- 
doubtedly played a part in building 
up the institution and notice may be 
served that the executive departments 
are not adequately representing the 
interests for which they stand and are 
not furnishing a satisfactory medium 
of expression of opinion to those inter- 
ests. Greater recognition on the part 
of Congress of the importance of the 
departments to speak for interests 


would do much to build up that phase 
of the departments’ activities. 

In considering the effectiveness of 
lobbying activities there are some 
limitations which should be kept in 
mind. For most important legislation 
there are conflicting interests and lob- 
byists are found arrayed on each side. 
Before the bill is acted upon both sides 
of the question have been given a great 
deal of publicity by the lobbyists. If 
lobbying takes the form of influencing 
elections it is often found that candi- 
dates are able to call groups to their 
assistance to match opposing groups. 
Of course lobbyists on one side may 
have the resources to outstrip their 
opponents and consequently the ad- 
vantage is theirs. While there is an 
interplay of forces it is a rough ar- 
rangement with no assurance that the 
forces are in somewhat the same pro- 
portion or, what is more important, 
that there will be pressure on both 
sides. It has been found that in most 
cases there is a sad lack of proportion 
in bringing influence among opposing 
lobbyists. 

Another factor which cuts down the 
freedom of action of lobbyists lies in the 
nature of many of the lobbyist organ- 
izations. There are some organiza- 
tions which include such a variety of 
interests that the work of the lobbyist 
in maintaining a balance is a delicate 
one. A. good example is furnished by 
the lobbyists interested in labor legis- 
lation. In order to secure harmony 
of action a conference on trade union 
legislation is called from time to time 
in which some forty labor lobbyists 
participate to thrash out their prob- 
lems. No action is taken until a 
unanimous decision is reached. In 
the reaching of that decision compro- 
mises have to be made all along the line 
and in the interest of harmony some 
lobbyists have to throw over measures 
which they individually prefer. In the 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States are‘represented both big business 
and small business. There are ques- 
tions, such as that of surtaxes, when 
many shades of opinion exist and in 
such cases the organization has to ad- 
just its action accordingly. The Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation represents 
a host of interests and when deal- 
ing with a question such as the tariff it 
has to tread with precision. After a 
definite decision on a question has been 
formed the lobbyists are free to go 
ahead but it is in the reaching of the 
decision that the leveling process takes 
place. - 

It should be observed, as was pointed 
out above, that a new order of rep- 
resentation has come about. Individ- 
uals no longer can safely feel that their 
representation has been acquired when 
they have helped to elect legislators. 
They now must direct their represen- 
tatives, not individually but through 
organization. It has been contended 
that the individual now must find his 
place in one of the lobbying organiza- 
tions if he is to have effective rep- 
resentation and there is much truth 
in the assertion. 

The individual is not confined to 
membership in one lobbying organiza- 
tion. He may belong to several. If, 
for instance, he is a farmer he may be 
a member of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, he may as a church 
member find representation through 
the Federal Council of Churches, if 
he be a “dry” he can find representa- 
tion for his prohibition sentiment 
through the Anti-Saloon League as 
well as the Federal Council of Churches, 
if a veteran of the World War he may 
find representation through the Ameri- 
can Legion, and so on. There is an 
array of organizations to which in- 
dividuals may turn and give their 
support in order to make representation 
for their interests effective. And the 


great advantage is that individuals 
are not confined to political boundaries 
in allying themselves to bring pressure. 

It can be argued that there is placed 
upon the individual a new duty. He 
has.not done his share in helping to 
form the laws under which he will be 
governed when he has ast a vote for 
his representatives. He now must 
choose the organizations which are 
promoting his interests by bringing 
pressure on legislators and support 
them in their activities. If he re- 
frains he will find that those organiza- 
tions are not able to compete with 
others whose membership does give 
support and accordingly his interests 
may suffer. It is now organized 
action, not individual, that triumphs 
in influencing legislators. 

The individual, in seeking represen- 
tation through lobbying organizations, 
finds a system in its operation re- 
sembling that of proportional rep- 
resentation. Like-minded individuals 
wherever they may be located through- 
out the country may unite for common 
action. Whether done voluntarily or 
for purposes of self-defense there is 
being grafted upon the official geo- 
graphical representative system a sys- - 
tem of representation at large. The 
farmer in Kansas finds that his real 
interests are more in common with 
the farmer of Nebraska and Illinois 
than with the manufacturer in his 
Congressional district. And the manu- 
facturer in Pennsylvania finds with 
many questions that arise that he 
shares the opinions of manufacturers 
wherever they may reside. For that 
reason it is a certainty that individuals 
will find it to their benefit to join a 
group and support it with funds and 
votes when they find one that has 
demonstrated that it is sincerely pro- 
moting their interests. 

It is urged that a system of propor- 
tional representation for the election 
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of legislators with election from large 
districts or from the states at large 
would allow individuals with common 
interests to unite in selecting their 
legislators and would bring representa- 
tion nearer to an interest basis. 


- Through that system would be ac- 


complished officially to some extent 
what is now being accomplished un- 
officially when an individual joins an 
interest group. Proportional repre- 
_ sentation, if given large enough dis- 
tricts in which to operate, it is urged, 
would bring about a great degree of 
occupational representation. More- 
over, legislators would be released 
from the pressure of constituents within 
a local area. 
tional representation believe that the 
lobby can be explained largely by the 
failure to use proportional representa- 
tion in choosing legislators. 

In attempting to predict what 
developments are in store for the lobby 
institution some light may be shed by 
a comparison of the development of 
the lobby to that of the political 
parties. The lobby has grown with 
freedom from. restriction just as did 
- the parties. With freedom from re- 
striction, parties overstepped the 
bounds of self-restraint and abuses 
arose detrimental to the public in- 
terest. Secrecy of action became the 
rule and control was centered in a 
few hands. 

Accordingly it was found necessary 
to bring the parties under public 
regulation through state and federal 
legislation. Running through all the 
regulative measures have been the pur- 
poses of bringing the activities into 


The advocates of propor- 


the open and to bring abotit more 
democratic control. While there is 
continuous criticism of direct primary 
laws, corrupt practices acts, and laws 
compelling the election of party officers, 
it cannot be denied that such laws 
have played an important part in 
forcing party activities out into the 
open. Public opinion now has an 
important share in the guidance of 
parties. 

It seems that the lobby institution 
is due to fare as have the parties. 
There are already serious abuses arising 
within the system and there has been 
a lack of self-restraint. It is not at 
all likely that a system having such 
an important bearing on legislation 
and administration will be. allowed to 
go on developing and operating in its 
own fashion. The regulation which 
has been made thus far and that pro- 
posed has had for its aim to bring the 
system more into the public view, 
following in purpose the method which 
was used to curb the parties. And it 
seems that as good results in that re- 
spect can be accomplished with the 
lobby as with the parties. 

No one has gone so far as to say 
that parties should be abolished. The 
demand has been that they operate 
openly and above board. Similarly 
no one who has made earnest study 
of lobbyists’ activities would want to 
put an end to the lobby. But it is 
reasonable to ask that the lobbyists 
restrict their activities and act in full 
public view. If the lobby is to make 
a beneficial contribution to the process 
of legislation and administration it 
needs public guidance. 
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